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ADVERTISEMENT  TO  THE  PRESENT  EDITION. 


In  the  edition  of  Mr.  Murray's  "  History  of  India,"  now  offered  to 
the  public,  the  narrative  is  brought  down  to  a  period  very  dose 
upon  the  present  time.  The  last  edition  embraced  the  chapters 
devoted  to  the  Afghan  and  Sikh  wars.  These  have  now  been 
somewhat  modified  by  the  present  Editor,  who  has  had  at  his  dis- 
posal those  more  ample  and  authentic  materials  which  the  progress 
of  time  is  sure  to  evolve.  He  has  also  added  to  the  history,  chapters 
containing  an  account  of  the  administration  of  Lord  Dalhousie,  and 
of  those  changes  in  the  general  administration  of  India  which  fol- 
lowed the  passing  of  the  Act  of  1853,  under  which  the  country  is 
now  governed.  The  entire  work  presents  a  complete  history  of 
India  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  present  year.  The  whole  has 
been  revised  with  the  utmost  care;  and  it  is  now  confidently 
recommended  to  the  public,  in  the  belief  that  it  fulfils  all  the 
conditions  of  a  compendious  history,  which  may  be  consulted  with 
advantage  both  by  the  professional  student  and  the  general  reader. 
The  increased  attention,  which  is  now  given  to  Indian  affairs,  and 
the  enlarged  social  circle  from  which  the  Indian  services  are  now 
drawn,  seem  to  have  rendered  more  necessary  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  public  wants  the  existence  of  such  works  as  the  present, 
which,  whilst  it  deters  no  one  by  its  elaborate  amplitude  of  detail, 
is  yet  sufficiently  copious  to  render  the  student  intimately  ac- 
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^jntdnted  with  all  the  leading  eventB  of  Indtan  history,  and,  for  all 
ordinary  purposes,  independent  of  other  authorities.  The  exten- 
sive acceptance  which  the  work  has  ftlreidy  met,  as  a  text-book, 
both  in  the  East  and  the  West,  and  the  reoommeodation  of  high 
official  authorities,  suGGciently  vouch  for  the  trustworthiness  of  it« 
contents.  It  is  written  without  bias;  neither  its  original  author 
Dor  its  subsequent  editors  hare  had  any  theories  to  maintain.  It 
is  K  plain  narrative  of  facts,  written,  it  is  believed,  in  a  popular 
B^le;  and  as  such  it  is  a^ain  offered,  with  renewed  confidence,  to 
the  publia. 
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OKNRRAL  YIBW  OF  THS  ITATURAL  FBATURES  OF  INDIA. 
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Of  all  the  countries  on  the  Asiatic  continent,  India,  from  the 
earliest  ages,  has  excited  the  greatest  interest,  and  enjoyed  the 
highest  celehrily.  The  exploits  of  the  conquerors  who  made  it 
the  ohject  of  their  warlike  expeditions,  as  also  the  splendid  pro- 
ductions of  nature  and  art  which  were  thence  imported,  procured 
for  it  a  great  name  even  in  the  remotest  eras  of  classical  antiquity. 
It  has  always  appeared  to  the  imagination  of  the  Western  World 
adorned  with  whatever  is  most  splendid  and  gorgeous;  glittering 
as  it  were  with  gold  and  gems,  and  redolent  of  fragrant  and  deli- 
cious odours.  Though  there  he,  in  these  magnificent  conceptions, 
something  romantic  and  illusory,  still  India  forms  unquestionahly 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  regions  that  exist  on  the  surface  of 
the  globe.  The  varied  grandeur  of  its  scenery,  and  the  rich  pro- 
ductions of  its  soil,  are  scarcely  equalled  in  any  other  country 
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It  is  also  extremely  probable  that  it  was,  if  not  the  first,  at  least 
one  of  the  earliest  seats  of  civilization,  laws,  arts,  and  of  all  the 
improvements  of  social  life.  These,  it  is  tme,  have  at  no  period 
attained  to  the  same  pitch  of  advancement  as  among  Europeans ; 
but  they  have,  nevertheless,  been  developed  in  very  original 
forms,  displaying  human  nature  under  the  most  striking  and 
singular  aspects. 

The  strong  interest  which  India  in  itself  is  thus  calculated  to 
excite,  must  to  us  be  greatly  heightened  by  the  consideration  of 
its  having  become  so  completely  a  province  of  the  British  Empire. 
The  government  of  this  country  now  directs  the  fortunes  of  a 
hundred  millions  of  human  beings  placed  at  the  opposite  extre- 
mity of  the  earth ;  and  hence  the  welfare  of  the  state  is  intimately 
suspended  on  that  of  this  vast  dependency.  This  connexion,  too^ 
is  peculiarly  strengthened  by  the  great  number  of  our  countrymen 
who  are  constantly  going  out  to  administer  the  affairs  of  that 
important  colony.  Closer  personal  ties,  in  many  instances,  are 
thereby  formed  with  our  eastern  settlements,  than  with  the  dif- 
ferent provinces  of  Britain  itself.  Thousands,  to  whom  Cornwall 
and  Devonshire  are  almost  strange  lands,  are  connected  by  the 
most  intimate  social  relations  with  Madras  and  Calcutta.  For 
such  persons  the  history  and  description  of  our  Indian  possessions, 
independently  of  the  grandeur  of  the  subject  and  its  union  with 
national  wealth  and  power,  must  have  a  peculiar  interest,  as  being 
closely  associated  with  the  pursuits  and  prospects  of  their  dearest 
friends. 

India  is  enclosed  by  grand  natural  boundaries.  Its  whole 
northern  frontier  is  separated  from  the  high  table-land  of  Thibet 
by  the  chain  of  the  Himalayah  Mountains,  which,  according  to 
recent  observation,  appears  to  reach  at  least  as  great  a  height  as 
any  other  ridge  by  which  the  globe  is  traversed.  The  western 
and  eastern  limits  are  formed  by  the  lower  course  of  two  great 
rivers, — the  Indus  on  one  side,  and  the  Brahmapoutra  on  the 
other.  The  southern  portion  consists  of  a  very  extensive  penin- 
sula bounded  by  the  ocean.    Other  countries  have  often  been 
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comprehended  under  the  general  appellation  of  India, — partiea- 
larly  the  territories  of  Afghanistan,  which  ranked  long  as  pro- 
vinces belonging  to  the  Mogul  emperors,  in  consequence  of  those 
warlike  rulers  having  conquered  India,  and  transferred  thither 
the  seat  of  their  empire.  These  districts,  it  is  manifest,  bear  a 
much  closer  relation  to  Persia  and  Tartaiy;  and,  when  thej  are 
included  in  Hindostan,  they  necessarily  extend  that  country  beyond 
its  great  river-line  on  the  north-west,  where  it  has  no  decided  or 
natural  boundaries.  But  within  the  limits  we  have  indicated 
there  are  found  a  religion,  languages,  manners,  and  institutions, 
characteristic  of  this  region,  and  distinguishing  it  from  all  the 
other  countries  of  Asia. 

India,  thus  defined,  though  some  of  its  extremities  have  not 
been  very  precisely  determined,  may  be  suitably  described  as 
lying  between  the  8th  and  34th  degrees  of  north  latitude,  and  the 
68th  and  92d  of  east  longitude.  It  thus  extends  somewhat  above 
1800  miles  from  north  to  south,  and,  at  its  greatest  breadth, 
nearly  1500  from  east  to  west 

In  treating  of  this  important  country,  it  will  be  useful  to  begin 
with  a  general  survey  of  its  geographical  features ;  and  these,  it 
will  soon  appear,  are  distinguished  at  once  by  their  grandeur  and 
their  variety.  India  is,  as  it  were,  an  epitome  of  the  whole  world. 
It  has  regions  that  bask  beneath  the  brightest  rays  of  a  tropical 
sun,  and  others,  than  which  the  most  awful  depths  of  the  polar 
world  are  not  more  dreary.  The  varying  degrees  of  elevation 
produce  here  the  same  changes  that  arise  elsewhere  from  the 
greatest  di£ference  of  position  on  the  earth's  surface.  Its  vast 
plains  present  the  double  harvests,  the  luxuriant  foliage,  and  even 
the  burning  deserts  of  the  torrid  zone;  the  lower  heights  are 
enriched  by  the  fruits  and  grains  of  the  temperate  climates ;  the 
upper  steeps  are  clothed  with  the  vast  pine  forests  of  the  north ; 
while  the  highest  pinnacles  are  buried  beneath  the  perpetual 
snows  of  the  arctic  zone.  We  do  not  here,  as  in  Africa  and  the 
polar  regions,  see  nature  under  one  uniform  aspect ;  on  the  con- 
trary, we  have  to  trace  gradual  yet  complete  transitions  between 
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the  most  opposite  extremes  tliat  can  exist  od  the  snrface  of  the 
same  planeL 

The  main  body,  as  it  were,  of  India,  the  chief  scene  of  her 
ii[^i^i^>1fttt«  fertility  and  the  seat  of  her  great  empires,  is  composed 
of  a  plain  extending  along  the  entire  breadth  from  east  to  west, 
between  the  Brahmapoatra  and  the  Indus ;  and  reaching,  in  point 
of  latitude,  from  the  great  chain  of  mountains  to  the  high  table- 
land of  the  Southern  Peninsula.  It  may  thus  possess  a  lengtl^ 
of  1500  miles,  with  an  average  breadth  of  from  300  to  400.  The 
line  of  direction  is  generally  from  south-east  to  north-west,  fol- 
lowing that  of  the  vast  mountain-range  which  bounds  it  on  the 
north,  and  from  whose  copious  streams  its  fruitful  ness  is  derived. 
With  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  the  country  watered  by  the  great 
river  of  China,  it  may  be  considered  the  finest  and  most  fertile  on 
the  face  of  the  earth.  The  whole  of  its  immense  superficies,  if  we 
leave  out  an  extensive  desert-tract  to  be  presently  noticed,  forms 
one  continuous  level  of  unvaried  richness,  and  over  which  majestic 
rivers,  with  slow  and  almost  insensible  course,  diffuse  their  sea- 
Uke  expanse. 

Of  this  general  character  of  the  Indian  plain,  the  province  of 
Bengal  presents  the  most  complete  and  striking  example;  no 
part  of  it  being  diversified  with  a  single  rock,  or  even  a  hillock. 
The  Ganges  pours  through  it  a  continually  widening  stream, 
which,  during  the  rainy  season,  covers  a  great  extent  with  its 
fertilizing  inundation.  From  this  deep,  rich,  well-watered  soil, 
the  sun,  beating  with  direct  and  intense  rays,  awakens  an  almost 
unrivalled  power  of  vegetation,  and  makes  it  one  entire  field  of 
waving  grain.  Bahar,  fieurthcr  up  the  current,  has  the  same 
general  aspect,  though  its  surface  is  varied  by  some  slight  eleva- 
tions; and  AUahabad,  higher  still,  is  distinguished  by  some  of 
the  same  characteristics,  but  has  a  drier  atmosphere  than  Bengal. 
North  of  the  river  the  provinces  of  Oude  and  Rohilcund,  sloping 
gradually  upwards  to  the  mountains,  enjoy  a  more  cool  and  salu- 
brious climate,  and  display  in  profusion  the  most  valuable  products 
both  of  Asia  and  Europe.     Here  the  valley  of  the  Ganges  termi- 
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nateit,  and  U  saooeeded  by  tbat  of  the  Jumna,  more  elevated,  and 
neither  so  well  watered  nor  quite  so  fertile.  The  Doah,  or 
territory  between  the  two  rirers,  requires  in  many  places  artificial 
irrigation.  Its  woods,  however,  are  more  luxuriant,  while  the 
moderate  cold  of  its  winter  permits  a  crop  of  wheat  or  other 
European  grain  to  be  raised,  and  the  summer  is  sufficient  to  ripen 
one  of  rice.  To  the  south  of  the  Jumna,  and  along  the  course  of 
its  tributary  the  Chumbul,  the  ground  is  broken  by  eminences 
extending  from  the  hills  of  Malwah  and  Ajmere;  while,  even 
amid  its  most  level  tracts,  insulated  rocks,  with  perpendicular 
sides  and  level  summits,  form  those  almost  impregnable  hill-forts 
so  much  celebrated  in  Indian  history.  Westward  of  Delhi  begins 
the  Great  Desert,  which  we  shall  at  present  pass  over  to  notice 
the  plain  of  the  Punjaub,  where  the  five  tributaries  of  the  Indus, 
rolling  their  ample  streams,  produce  a  degpree  of  fertility  equal  to 
that  of  the  region  watered  by  the  Ganges.  High  cultivation,  too 
frequently  obstructed  by  public  disorders  and  the  ruder  character 
of  the  people,  is  alone  wanting  to  make  it  rival  the  finest  portions 
of  the  more  eastern  territory.* 

Throughout  the  whole  of  this  vast  plain,  the  wants  of  the 
population  and  the  demands  of  commerce  have  entirely  super- 
seded the  original  productions  of  nature,  and  substituted  plants 
and  grains  better  fitted  for  .human  use.  Even  under  the  most 
careful  management,  few  of  those  exquisite  shrubs  are  now  reared 
which  have  given  such  celebrity  to  the  vegetable  kingdom  of  the 
East.  Here  are  quite  unknown  those  aromatic  gales  which  per- 
fume the  hilly  shores  of  Malabar  and  the  oriental  islands.  Its 
staples  consist  of  solid,  rich,  useful  articles,  produced  by  strong 
heat  acting  on  a  deep,  moist,  and  fertile  soil, — rice,  the  eastern 
staff  of  life, — sugar,  the  most  generally  used  of  dietetic  luxuries, 
— opium,  whose  narcotic  qualities  have  made  it  everywhere  so 
highly  prized, — indigo,  the  most  valuable  substance  used  in  dye- 


*  Tlie  reftdcr  must  bear  tn  mind  tiiat  tblt  wm  written  when  tbe  Pnqjaub  was  under  tb6 
rule  of  its  own  princesL  It  is  now  a  proTinoe  of  tbe  Britlsb  Indian  Empire,  and  aa  tranquil 
AJ  any  part  of  oor  dominiona.--Ei>.  ^^^ 
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log, — and,  in  the  drier  tracts,  cotton,  which  clothes  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  East,  and  afibrds  the  material  of  the  most  delicate  and 
beantiful  fiibrics.  Snch  an  entire  subjection  to  the  plough  and 
the  spade,  joined  to  the  want  of  variety  in  the  snr&ce,  gives  to 
this  great  central  region  a  tame  and  monotonous  aspect  Baber, 
its  Afghan  conqueror,  complains,  in  his  Memoirs,  of  the  uniform 
and  uninteresting  scenery  which  everywhere  met  his  eye,  and 
looks  back  with  regret  to  the  lofty  clifib,  the  green  slopes,  and 
murmuring  streams  of  his  native  land. 

In  spite,  however,  of  every  human  effort,  some  tracts  are  left 
uncultivated  in  consequence  of  political  disorder  and  misrule; 
while,  in  others,  nature,  under  the  combined  influence  of  heat  and 
moisture,  make  efforts  so  powerful  as  to  baffle  all  attempts  to 
modify  or  control  her.  She  then  riots  in  unbounded  luxuriance, 
and  covers  large  tracts  with  that  dense,  dark,  impenetrable  mass 
of  foliage,  crowded  and  twined  together,  called  junglej  which 
opposes  an  almost  impassable  barrier  even  to  an  army.  Trees 
spreading  on  every  side  their  gigantic  arms, — thorny  and  prickly 
shrubs  of  every  size  and  shape,— canes  shooting  in  a  fow  months 
to  the  height  of  sixty  foet, — compose  the  chief  materials  of  those 
natural  palisades.  Even  in  the  open  plain,  the  banian  and  other 
single  trees,  when  foil  scope  is  given  to  their  growth,  spread  out 
into  the  dimensions  of  a  considerable  forest 

From  the  cultivated  regions  the  various  classes  of  wild  beasts 
are  excluded  with  the  utmost  solicitude.  Even  the  domestic 
species  are  not  reared  in  great  numbers,  nor  to  any  remarkable 
aiae  or  strength.  There  is  a  small  oow  with  a  hump,  fit  only  for 
draught,  but  which  the  Hindoo  regards  as  a  sacred  object  Light 
active  steeds  are  bred  by  the  natives  for  predatory  excursions ; 
though,  for  regular  military  service,  the  large  Turkish  horse  is 
decidedly  preferred.  But  the  wooded  tracts,  where  nature  revels 
uncontrolled,  are  fiUed  with  huge  and  sometimes  destructive  ani- 
mals, of  which  the  two  most  remarkable  are  the  elephant  and  the 
tiger.  The  former,  of  a  species  distinct  from  that  of  Africa,  is 
henm^gmab  pursoed  as  game,  but,  being  caught  alive,  ia 
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trained  for  the  various  purposes  of  state,  bunting,  and  war.  The 
tiger,  the  most  formidable  tenant  of  the  Bengal  jungle,  supplies 
the  absence  of  the  lion,  and,  though  not  quite  equal  in  strength 
and  majesty,  is  still  more  fierce  and  dangerous.  These  two 
mighty  quadrupeds  are  brought  into  conflict  in  the  Indian  hunts, 
when  the  elephent  is  used  as  an  instrument  for  attacking  his 
fiercer  but  less  vigorous  rival.  The  hunter,  well  armed,  is  seated 
on  the  back  of  his  huge  ally;  and,  in  the  first  advance,  the 
whole  body  of  the  assailants  are  ranged  in  a  line.  When  the 
combat  commences,  the  elephant  endeavours  either  to  tread  down 
the  tiger  with  his  hoof,  crushing  him  with  the  whole  weight  of 
his  immense  body,  or  to  assail  him  with  his  long  and  powerful 
tusks.  Whenever  either  of  these  movements  can  be  fully  accom- 
plished, the  effect  is  irresistible ;  but  the  tiger,  by  his  agility,  and  , 
especially  by  his  rapid  spring  resembling  the  flight  of  an  arrow, 
often  succeeds  in  fastening  upon  the  legs  and  sides  of  his  unwieldy 
adversary,  and  inflicts  deep  wounds,  while  the  latter  is  unable 
either  to  resist  or  to  retaliate.  Even  the  rider,  notwithstanding 
his  exalted  seat  and  the  use  of  fire-arms,  is  not  on  such  occasions 
wholly  exempt  from  danger. 

To  complete  the  survey  of  the  great  Indian  plain,  there  re- 
mains to  be  described,  as  already  hinted,  one  feature  wholly 
dissimilar  to  all  the  rest  Immediately  westward  of  the  Jumna, 
the  general  level  of  the  country  attains  a  point  of  elevation, 
whence  it  descends  on  both  sides;  and  all  the  torrents,  falling 
from  this  high  mountain- range,  roll  either  eastward  and  become 
tributary  to  the  Ganges,  or  westward  to  pour  their  waters  into  the 
Indus.  Between  these  two  rivers  and  their  respective  branches 
there  intervenes  a  considerable  space,  which  is  refreshed  only  by 
a  few  small  rivulets  that  spring  up  and  disappear  amid  the  waste. 
In  this  manner  is  formed  a  desert,  of  extent  sufficient  to  compose 
a  mighty  kingdom,  and  occupying  in  that  direction  the  whole 
breadth,  from  the  mountains  to  the  ocean.  This  entire  region, 
about  600  miles  long  and  300  broad,  presents  an  aspect  nearly 
similar  to  the  most  dreary  tracts  of  Arabia  and  Africa.     Accord- 
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ing  to  tbe  obaenrationB  of  Mr.  Elphinstone,  who  erossed  it  in  hii 
way  to  Peahawur,  the  eastern  dirision  eonBists  of  sand  often  rising 
into  hills  of  surprising  height,  and  so  loose  that,  whenever  the 
horses  quitted  the  path  hardened  by  beating,  they  sunk  abore  the 
knee.  Over  this  wilderness,  however.  Is  scattered  some  coarse 
grass,  with  stunted  and  prickly  shrubs;  while,  in  the  midst  of 
the  sand,  there  grow  large  water-melons,  affording  the  most  deli* 
cious  refineshment  to  the  thirsty  traveller.  At  wide  intervals  are 
found  villages,  or  rather  clusters  of  mud  huts,  round  which  are 
reared  crops  of  coarse  g^n  and  pulse,  whose  stalks,  like  shrubs, 
stand  distinctly  separate  from  each  other.  Yet  a  considerable 
population  must  be  sprinkled  over  this  immense  desert,  since 
Bikaneer,  in  its  centre,  presents,  though  on  a  small  scale,  the 
aspect  of  a  city  adorned  with  palaces,  temples,  and  other  spacious 
edifices.  Westward  of  that  town  the  soil  is  generally  a  hard 
day,  variegated  only  by  mounds  of  sand.  Poogul,  a  village  of 
straw  huts,  defended  by  a  ruinous  mud  fort,  encompassed  with 
naked  hills,  and  amid  a  sea  of  sand  without  a  trace  of  vegetation, 
appeared  a  spot  so  desolate,  that  it  seemed  astonishing  how  any 
human  beings  could  make  it  their  abode.  On  the  more  smooth 
and  level  portions  of  this  dreary  tract  the  traveller  is  tantalized  by 
the  phenomenon  of  the  mirage^  producing  before  him  the  appear- 
ance of  immense  lakes  that  even  reflect  the  surrounding  objects; 
and  the  illusion  continues  till  he  has  almost  touched  the  watery 
semblance,  and  finds  it  to  consist  of  the  same  arid  soil  as  tl|e  rest 
of  the  desert 

Northward  of  this  great  plain,  and  along  its  whole  extent, 
towers  the  sublime  mountain- region  of  the  Himalayah,  ascending 
gradually  till  it  terminates  in  a  long  range  of  summits  wrapped 
in  perpetual  snow.  According  to  Mr.  Calder,  there  may  be  traced, 
for  the  space  of  1000  miles,  a  continuous  line  21,000  feet  above 
the  sea,  from  which,  as  a  base,  detached  peaks  ascend  to  the  addi- 
tional height  of  5000  or  6000  feet  The  inhabitant  of  the  burning 
plains  contemplates,  not  without  wonder,  this  long  array  of  white 
pinnacles,  forming  the  boundary  of  the  distant  horizon.     In  this 
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progre8Bi7e  ascent  nature  assames  a  continually  changing  aspect; 
and  hence  it  will  be  necessary  to  view  in  succession  the  di£ferent 
stages  through  which  she  passes. 

The  Himalayah  range,  where  it  touches  on  the  champaign 
country,  is  almost  everywhere  girt  with  a  peculiar  belt  or  border, 
called  the  Tarryai.  This  term  is  applied  to  a  plain  about  twenty 
miles  broad,  upon  which  the  waters  from  the  higher  regions  are 
poured  down  in  such  profusion  that  the  river-beds  are  unable  to 
contain  them.  They  accordingly  overflow,  and  convert  the  ground 
into  a  species  of  swamp,  which,  acted  on  by  the  burning  rays  of  a 
tropical  sun,  throws  up  an  excessively  rank  vegetation,  whereby 
the  earth  is  choked  rather  than  covered.  The  soil  is  concealed 
beneath  a  mass  of  dark  and  dismal  fi)liage,  while  long  grass  and 
prickly  shrubs  shoot  up  so  densely  and  so  close  as  to  form  an 
almost  impenetrable  barrier.  It  is  still  more  awfully  guarded  by 
the  pestilential  vapours  exhaling  from  those  dark  recesses,  which- 
make  it  at  certain  seasons  a  region  of  death.  Hence  the  destrue- 
tlon  which  overtakes  an  army  that  encamps  for  any  length  of  time 
near  this  valley, — ^an  effect  fatally  experienced  by  the  British 
detachments  which  were  stationed  on  the  frontiers  of  Bootan  and 
Nepaul.  Beneath  these  melancholy  shades,  too,  the  elephant, 
the  tiger,  and  other  wild  animals,  prowl  unmolested;  while  the 
few  human  beings  who  occupy  the  vicinity  present  a  meagre, 
dwarfish,  and  most  sickly  aspect 

In  emerging  from  this  dark  and  deadly  plain,  and  beginning 
to  ascend  the  lower  mountain- stages,  the  visiter  enjoys  a  much 
more  pleasing  scene.  He  passes  now  through  smiling  and  fruit- 
ful valleys,  overhung  by  the  most  romantic  steeps,  and  covered 
to  a  great  extent  with  the  noblest  forests.  Amid  trees  similar  to 
those  which  spread  their  majestic  foliage  on  the  banks  of  the 
Ganges,  various  species  of  the  more  hardy  oak  and  the  pine 
beg^n  to  appear.  Some  possess  rich  juices  and  aromatic  odours 
not  found  among  the  lower  woods ;  such  as  that  peculiar  mimosa, 
the  fluid  extracted  from  which  yields  the  medical  substance  called 
catechu,  and  a  species  of  cinnamon  or  rather  cassia,  the  virtue  of 
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wbich  resides  in  its  root    The  prospects  obtiuned  from  command* 
ing  points  in  these  regions,  consisting  in  a  foreground  of  smiling 
and  cultured  vales,  hills  behind  crowned  with  natural  plantations, 
steeper  and  loftier  ranges  beyond,  and  in  the  distance  the  snow- 
clad  tops  of  the  highest  mountain-chain,  form  a  combination  of 
the  most  sublime  and  enchanting  scenery. 
'  The  Himalayah,  as  it  ascends  above  the  picturesque  slopes 
which  diversify  its  lower  border,  assumes  a  much  bolder  and 
severer  aspect     The  lofty  ridge,  the  deep  valley,  the  dashing 
torrent,  produce  a  resemblance  to  the  most  elevated  portions  of 
our  own  central  Highlands;  and  Scottish  officers,  accordinglyi 
who  happened  to  serve  in  that  remote  province,  have  fancied 
themselves  wandering  amid  the  romantic  glens  of  their  native 
country.     Generally  speaking,  the  character  of  this  mountain- 
chain  is  rugged  and  stem;  its  ridges  rise  behind  each  other  in 
awfiil  array;  but  they  enclose  no  rural  scenes,  nor  present  any 
gentle  undulations.     Their  steep  sides,  sometimes  wooded,  some- 
times presenting  vast  faces  of  naked  rock,  dip  down  abruptly, 
forming  dark  chasms  and  ravines,  at  the  bottom  of  which  there 
is  only  room  for  the  torrent  to  force  its  way  through  rude  frag- 
ments fallen  from  the  cliffs  above.     A  laborious  task  is  imposed 
on  the  traveller,  who  has  successively  to  mount  and  descend  this 
series  of  lofty  terraces,  along  rough  and  narrow  paths  that  often 
skirt  the  most  tremendous  precipices.     The  expedients,  too,  pro- 
vided for  the  passage  of  the  rivers  which  dash  through  these 
gloomy  hollows,  are  of  the  most  slender  and  imperfect  description. 
Two  planks  fastened  to  the  point  of  opposite  cliffs,  called  a  sanga 
or  sankhOj  are  in  many  cases  considered  amply  sufficient;  others 
called  jhulaSj  are  formed  by  ropes   stretched  across,  making  a 
species  of  loose  parapet,  and  supporting  a  light  ladder  for  the  feet 
to  rest  upon.     Captain  Webb  met  with  an  instance  where  there 
were  nearly  stretched  from  bank  to  bank  two  or  three  ropes, 
round  which  the  passenger  was  expected  to  coil  himself,  and  work 
his  way  across,  having  a  hoop  for  the  back  to  rest  upon;  those 
who  could  not  effect  this  movement  were  pulled  across  by  a  cord. 
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So  irregalar  is  tbe  surface  of  this  territory  that  great  cUfBcnlty 
occurs  in  finding  a  level  space  on  which  to  boild  their  towns.  It 
is  supposed  that,  in  the  whole  extent  of  country  surroundittg 
Serinagur,  there  could  not  have  been  discovered  another  place  on 
which  to  have  erected  that  small  city ;  and  there  is  no  spot  between 
it  and  the  great  plain  where  a  thousand  men  could  encamp.  At 
Nahn  the  passenger  mounts  through  the  principal  street  by  a  stair 
cut  in  the  rock.  Rampore,  the  chief  town  in  the  valley  of  the 
Upper  Sutledge,  is  reached  only  over  ledges  of  rocks  and  flights 
of  steps;  its  houses  rise  in  tiers  above  each  other  along  the  face  of 
the  steep,  while  the  river  tumbles  beneath,  and  awful  crags  over- 
hang it  from  above. 

In  consequence  of  this  peculiar  structure,  these  loftier  regions  of 
the  Himalayah  do  not  present  that  tranquil  grandeur,  and  those 
picturesque  views,  which  render  the  mountain- scenery  of  Europe 
80  enchanting.  They  are  rugged,  gloomy,  and  monotonous.  The 
mighty  summits  overhang  no  soft  pastoral  valleys,  nor  wave  wkh 
Taried  foliage,  nor  are  reflected  in  the  bosom  of  still  and  trans- 
parent lakes.  The  traveller,  hemmed  in  between  their  steep 
precipices,  sees  only  the  dark  grandeur  of  the  chasm  through 
which  he  winds.  Sometimes,  however,  on  reaching  a  clear  point, 
he  finds  himself  in  possession  of  a  prospect  bearing  a  character  of 
the  most  awftil  sublimity.  A  spot,  raised  almost  to  an  immeasur- 
able height  above  the  plain  beneath,  proves  only  the  base,  whence 
seven  or  eight  successive  ranges  rise  towards  heaven,  and  terminate 
at  length  in  a  line  of  snowy  pinnacles. 

Mr.  Royle,  in  his  elegant  and  instructive  work  on  the  botany 
of  the  Himalayah,  divides  that  region,  in  respect  to  vegetation, 
into  three  zones  or  belts.  The  first  he  considers  as  rising  to  the 
height  of  5000  feet  The  general  temperature  is  here  lowered,  as 
usual,  in  proportion  to  the  elevation,  yet  without  the  disappearance, 
to  the  extent  that  might  be  expected,  of  tropical  plants.  The 
southern  exposure,  the  intense  force  of  the  sun's  rays  during  the 
hot  season,  and  the  tropical  rains  falling  in  undiminished  abund- 
ance, enable  these  to  be  brought  to  almost  equal  maturity  as  in  the 
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upper  part  of  the  central  plain.  In  Nepatd,  and  other  fayonrable 
sitoations,  rice  as  a  rammer,  and  wheat  as  a  winter  crop,  form  the 
regular  coarse  of  cultivation.  But  some  of  the  more  delicate 
plants  are  unable  to  resist  exposure  to  the  keen  atmosphere  and 
the  nightly  breezes;  among  which  are  the  choicest  of  firuits,  the 
mang^  and  the  pine-apple.  At  the  same  time,  in  the  colder 
■eason,  on  elevated  peaks,  the  plants  of  Europe  and  other  temper- 
ate climates,  are  seen  springing  contiguously  to  those  of  the  tropic. 
Snow  is  scarcely  ever  observed  on  this  lower  stage  of  the  mountain 
territory. 

The  second  belt  is  considered  as  reaching  to  the  height  of  9000 
feet  Snow  here  fsdls  constantly  in  winter,  often  to  a  great  depth, 
but  melts  in  early  spring.  Although  the  vegetation  becomes 
more  and  more  that  of  the  temperate  zone,  yet  the  causes  already 
stated  enable  tropical  plants  to  climb  beyond  their  natural  height, 
and  to  mingle  with  those  of  a  very  different  clime.  In  sheltered 
well-watered  valleys,  crops  of  rice  are  still  successfully  raised, 
while  wheat  grows  on  the  heights  above.  But  though  the  her- 
baceous plants  are  able  to  mount  thus  high,  it  is  otherwise  with 
trees,  exposed  to  every  vicissitude  of  the  seasons.  The  palms  and 
other  Indian  species  are  seen  no  longer,  and  the  foliage  appears 
exclusively  European. 

The  third  and  most  elevated  belt  reaches  from  the  border  of  the 
latter  to  the  summit  of  the  Himalayah.  The  climate  here  is  that 
of  the  more  northern  part  of  Europe  and  America,  terminating  in 
the  perpetual  snows  of  the  arctic  world.  These,  even  in  the  lower 
districts,  do  not  melt  till  May  or  June,  when  the  extreme  cold  of 
winter  is  suddenly  succeeded  by  the  most  intense  heat  The  rays 
of  the  sun,  indeed,  beat  fiercely  and  painfully,  even  when  the 
atmosphere  is  so  little  affected  by  them  that  the  thermometer 
stands  many  degrees  below  the  freezing  point;  and  hence  the 
traveller  is  scorched  amidst  almost  unbearable  cold,— extremes 
which  always  prove  distressing,  and  sometimes  fatal.  The  terri- 
tory called  Bhot,  constituting  the  most  elevated  portion,  has  the 
severity  of  the  climate  aggravated  by  its  rocky  surfoce,  so  that 
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not  above  *  sixteeath  part  of  it  u  fit  for  ooltivatioo;  y«t,  eveo 
here,  under  drcvmBtancea  not  at  all  fxToniable,  regetation  dia- 
pla3rH  a  laxariance  which  could  little  be  expected  at  ao  great  a 
height.  Buckwheat  and  barley  are  generally  nised  with  mccesa. 
At  12,000  feet,  Captain  Webb  saw  the  finest  grun,  and  at  11,680, 
he  observed  foreata  of  oak,  and  beda  of  strawberriea  and  cnmtnta 
in  full  bloasooL  The  paatnrage,  in  consequence  probably  of 
oopioiu  m<natute,  combined  with  the  power  of  the  aun's  laiya, 
growB  with  a  Inxnrianoe  almost  Tmeqnalled.  The  natives,  prone 
to  exaggeration,  aaaert  it  to  be  inexhaiutible,  to  that  whatever 
has  been  oiopt  dniing  the  day  ia  reitored  in  the  following  night. 
A  productive  field,  however,  is  occasionalfy  mined  by  the  deaoent 
of  glaciors,  or  beda  of  snow,  which  do  not  melt  fi>T  several  yeara. 
It  is  alleged,  indeed,  by  the  inhabitants,  that  there  is  a  gradnal 
lowering  of  the  frosen  line,  and  that  the  snow  ooveri  woods  and 
fields  which  were  onoe  entirely  free  from  it 

Notwithstanding  the  ahattered  end  rocky  aspect  of  those  pn- 
capicaa,  they  are  yet  covered  with  vast  masses  at  hanging  wood. 
Amidst  the  wilds,  tall  and  majestic  foresta  of  pine,  lardi,  apmoe, 
and  ailver  fir,  aometunes  even  of  cypress  and  cedar,  grow,  flourish, 
and  decay;  for  there  are  no  means  of  conveying  the  timber  to 
any  apot  where  it  might  be  sabservient  to  hnman  use  or  orna- 
ment. With  these  trees  are  intermingled  nmnerous  boshes  loaded 
with  the  fraits  which  form  the  loxnty  of  the  northern  regions  of 
Europe ;  gooseberry,  raspberry,  strawbeny,  all  unknown  to  the 
pluna  below.  In  abdtered  spots,  the  wild  rose,  the  lily  of  the 
valley,  cowslip,  dandelion,  and  various  other  flowers,  are  seen 
banting  throogli  the  green  carpet.  The  treea  and  rocks  in  the 
kigber  districts  an  ridily  clothed  with  moss  and  liehoi,  the  vege- 
tation of  the  coontries  bordering  on  the  arctic  circle;  a  spedmen 
of  the  latter  has  even  be«n  observed  resembling  that  which 
flonriahes  in  Iceland,  and  which  is  impMted  for  medimnal  purposes 
under  the  name  of  Iceland  moss.  ^ 

After  passing  the  crest  of  the  Himalayah,  and  descending  the 
aorthem  aide,  qiute  a  difiieteut  aeene  opena  lo  tba  view.    The 
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periodical  rains,  which  plentifullj  water  all  the  opposite  taoBj 
cannot  pass  that  tremendoos  barrier.  Snow  also  Mis  in  much 
smaller  qoantitj,  and  is  more  easily  melted.  The  same  luxuriant 
verdure  and  vegetation  no  longer  clothe  those  remote  heights,  which 
are  described  by  Jacquemont  as  steep  and  naked,  covered  with 
shrubs,  parched  grass,  and  debris  washed  down  by  the  waters. 
Yet  it  is  remarkable  that  a  mild  dimate,  fit  for  the  production  of 
valuable  grain,  reaches  to  a  considerably  greater  elevation  here 
than  even  on  the  southern  face.  In  the  Tartar  pergunnah  of 
Hungarung,  the  village  of  Nako,  12,000  feet  high,  was  seen 
surrounded  by  the  most  luxuriant  crops  of  wheat  and  barley.  A 
hamlet,  in  the  north-east  of  Kunawur,  at  14,900  feet,  is  described 
by  Dr.  Gerard  as  being  encompassed  with  the  finest  fields  of  the 
latter;  and  it  appeared  to  him  that  culture  might  be  carried  to  the 
height  of  16,000  or  17,000  feet  Even  the  grasses,  though 
having  a  withered  appearance,  are  of  a  nutritious  species,  and 
afford  subsistence  to  numerous  fiocks  and  herds.  Passes  20,000 
feet  high  have,  in  this  region,  been  found  clear  of  snow.  It  is 
remarkable  that,  on  coming  to  the  outer  face  of  one  of  these 
mountains,  even  with  a  southern  exposure,  the  temperature  is 
greatiy  diminished.  The  case  is  the  same  with  peaks  projected 
into  the  air,  like  promontories  into  the  ocean;  though  the  cause 
of  the  peculiar  mildness  in  this  enclosed  part  of  the  great  range 
seems  not  to  be  fiiUy  understood.  Mr.  Royle  suggests  the  reflec- 
tion of  the  sun's  rays  from  opposite  moimtains,  and  the  warm 
vapours  ascending  from  the  sheltered  valleys  which  lie  between 
them. 

The  animal  world  in  this  higher  region  undergoes  a  change 
equaUy  striking  with  the  vegetable.  The  elephant  and  tiger, 
kings  of  the  forests  beneath,  disappear,  or  are  very  seldom  seen. 
Depredations  are  chiefly  committed  by  the  wild  cat,  the  bear,  and 
the  hog.  The  chamois  bounds  from  rock  to  rock,  and  the  forests 
are  filled  with  deer  of  various  species ;  of  which  the  most  rare  and 
precious  is  that  producing  the  musk.  It  is  found  only  in  the 
loftiest  heights,  amid  rocks  which  the  human  foot  scarcely  dares 
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to  tread.  The  most  intense  cold  b  bo  esBential  to  its  life,  that  the 
young,  on  being  brought  down  to  a  warm  utuation,  nsnallj  perish  in 
a  few  days.  The  forests  at  all  the  more  moderate  elevations  are  filled 
with  flocks  of  such  fowls  as  are  elsewhere  domesticated,  here 
running  about  wild,  tempting  the  pursuit  of  the  sportsman;  but, 
as  they  very  seldom  take  wing,  they  are  with  difficulty  reached  by 
the  gun.  The  peacock  displays  his  glittering  plumage  only  on 
the  lower  hills.  The  sovereign  eagle  is  seldom  descried  amid  the 
cliffs,  which  are  inhabited  by  kites,  hawks,  and  others  of  the 
minor  predatory  birds.  Partridges  and  pheasants  are  numer- 
ous and  of  various  species;  the  latter  are  even  seen  flying 
amid  the  snows  at  a  great  elevation.  Bees  swarm  in  all  the 
lower  districts,  making  their  hives  in  the  hollows  of  trees; 
these  the  natives  plunder  by  merely  raising  a  loud  noise,  which 
causes  the  swarm  to  issue  forth  and  leave  the  honey  unpro- 
tected. 

The  domestic  animals,  fed  by  the  natives  on  their  rich  pastures, 
are  the  common  black  cattle  of  India,  combined  with  the  yak  of 
Thibet.  A  mule  bred  between  the  two  is  also  very  common* 
The  latter  produces  with  either  of  the  pure  species,  and  even  with 
its  own  kind,  though  in  this  last  case  it  soon  degenerates.  Sheep 
and  goats  are  also  reared  in  large  numbers,  not  only  for  the 
ordinary  purposes  of  food  and  clothing,  but  for  the  conveyance  of 
merchandise,  which  they  alone  are  fitted  to  transport  over  the 
steep  mountain- passes.  Besides  the  common  sheep,  there  is 
another  breed,  powerful,  and  long-legged,  and  able  to  bear 
more  than  double  the  burden  of  the  other;  its  wool  is  also  very 
fine. 

The  most  elevated  part  of  this  stupendous  range  is  that  to  the 
north  of  Bengal,  along  the  heads  of  the  Gogra,  the  Ganges,  and 
the  Jumna,  and  westward  as  far  as  the  Sutledge.  In  this  line 
there  are  supposed  to  be  at  least  twenty-eight  peaks  higher  than 
Chimborazo;  and  several  appear,  upon  strict  measurement,  to 
reach  25,000  feet.  Three,  farther  to  the  north,  seen  at  different 
times,  but  at  some  distance,  by  Moorcroft,  Gerard,  and  a  govern* 
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ment  saireyor,  oould  not,  it  was  thought  by  these  gentlemen,  fall 
short  of  29,000  or  even  30,000  feet.  This  snblune  formation, 
supposed  to  be  1000  miles  in  length  and  eighty  in  breadth,  does 
not  enclose  anything  that  can  properly  be  called  a  table-land;  for 
thongh,  from  the  plain,  it  appears  like  a  saecession  of  ridges,  in 
the  interior  it  is  found  composed  of  arms,  radiating  in  every 
direction,  intersected  by  deep  ravines,  through  which  the  waters 
struggle,  and  are  often  turned  in  opposite  directions.  Their  line 
is  so  winding  and  irregular,  that  the  traveller  is  usually  obliged 
to  cross  the  summit  of  the  ridge,  as  if  no  openings  existed.  It  is 
observed,  too,  that  the  north-western  hce  is  always  rugged,  while 
that  to  the  north-east  is  shelving.  The  declivity  towards  Thibet 
is  small,  when  compared  to  the  descent  on  the  southern  side;  indi- 
cating the  great  elevation  of  that  country,  which  is  estimated  not 
to  fall  short  of  15,000  feet 

Westward  of  the  Sutledge,  the  Ilimalayah  greatly  declines,  or 
rather,  according  to  Baron  Hiigel,  it  stretches  in  a  northern  direc- 
tion, along  the  frontier  of  Thibet,  detaching  only  an  inferior 
branch  along  the  Indian  border.  The  white  summits  are  no 
longer  seen  in  a  continuous  line,  but  appear  only  singly,  and  at 
some  distance.  The  most  western  is  Tricota  Devi,  a  beautiful 
three-peaked  mountain,  and  beyond  it  a  break  occurs,  which,  how- 
ever, to  an  eye  looking  from  India,  is  filled  up  by  more  distant 
masses.  Southward  of  Cashmere,  the  Peer  Pandjahl,  as  it  is 
caUed,  rears  its  snowy  head,  though  not  altogether  to  the  same 
stupendous  height;  and  it  b  continued  to  the  Hindoo  Coosh,  which 
separates  Cabul  from  Tartary. 

A  natural  division  of  this  high  country  is  formed  by  the  narrow 
valleys,  or  rather  ravines,  furrowed  out  by  those  mighty  rivers 
which  descend  from  the  heights  to  water  the  plains  of  Hindostan. 
These  glens,  all  deep,  dark,  and  enclosed  by  precipitous  walls, 
have  each,  besides,  its  own  peculiar  aspect;  and  a  late  traveller 
has  enabled  us  to  form  some  idea  of  the  leading  features  which 
distinguish  those  of  the  Sutledge,  the  Pabur,  the  Jumna,  and  the 
Bagharuttee,  or  principal  head  of  the  Ganges. 
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The  glen  of  the  Sutledge  is  little  more  than  a  profound  and 
gloomy  chasm,  without  the  romantic  beauty  produced  by  swelling 
banks  or  fringing  woods.  Cultivation  appears  only  on  a  few 
scattered  patches;  no  villages  smile  along  its  border,  though 
numerous  forts  frown  over  its  steeps.  The  Pabur,  a  tributary  of 
the  Jumna,  presents  a  pleasing  variety  compared  to  this  or  to  any 
other  ravine  of  the  Himalayab.  It  rolls  through  a  vale  of  moderate 
breadth;  its  banks  and  the  slopes  above  are  beautifully  studded 
with  fields,  woods,  and  villages;  while  brown  hills,  tipped  with 
rocks  and  snow,  tower  in  the  background.  The  Jumna,  again, 
has  its  borders  generally  bold  and  savage;  all  its  higher  tracts, 
too,  consist  of  mighty  rocks  and  precipices  buried  under  huge 
masses  of  snow.  Yet  the  lower  grounds  are  wooded;  and  along 
the  river  are  seen  some  narrow  vales,  rising  into  slopes  covered 
with  cultivation  and  verdure,  which  diversify  even  its  wildest 
scenes  with  a  mixture  of  softness  and  elegance.  The  banks  of 
the  Bagharuttee,  a  broader  stream,  which  has  worn  a  siiU  deeper 
bed  through  the  mountain- strata,  are  beyond  all  others  repulsive, 
and  equally  destitute  of  beauty  and  life.  These  solitary  steeps, 
too,  are  only  scantily  clothed  with  the  foliage  of  the  sombre  fir; 
the  cliffs,  shattered  and  splintered,  are  not  even  tinted  with  moss 
or  lichen,  but,  bearing  the  dusky  colours  of  their  natural  fracture, 
shoot  up  on  every  side  into  pinnacles  of  amazing  height. 

But,  notwithstanding  the  gloomy  aspect  of  these  mountain- 
scenes,  there  are  a  few  places  in  which  they  open  out  into  smiling 
plains  of  considerable  extent  The  valleys  of  Nepaul,  indeed, 
besides  being  very  narrow,  belong  rather  to  the  region  of  the 
lower  hills.  Considerably  higher  is  fotmd  the  Rama  Serai,  or 
the  Happy  Valley,  where  little  eminences,  villages,  and  richly 
cultivated  fields,  combine  to  form  a  delightfrd  scene.  The  most 
extensive  opening,  however,  takes  place  at  its  western  extremity, 
where  these  great  ridges  enclose  the  little  kingdom  of  Cashmere, 
which,  beyond  any  other  spot  on  earth,  seems  to  merit  the 
appellation  of  a  terrestrial  paradise.  Numerous  rivulets  flowing 
down  the  mountain-sides  diffuse  verdure  and  beauty  over  the  hills 
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and  vales,  and  in  the  plains  expand  into  an  extensive  lake,  pro- 
fusely adorned  with  all  the  pomp  of  art  and  nature.  The  Mogul 
sovereigns  had  erected  on  the  banks  of  this  sheet  of  water  gay 
palaces  and  pavilions,  to  which  they  were  wont  to  repair  as  their 
most  pleasing  retreat  from  the  toils  of  empire.  The  poets  vie 
with  each  other  in  celebrating  the  delights  of  this  enchanting 
valley.  They  extol  particularly  the  rose  of  Cashmere  as  possess- 
ing beauty  without  a  rival,  the  opening  of  whose  buds  is  held  by 
their  countrymen  as  a  national  festival.  M.  Jacquemont,  a  very 
recent  traveller,  considers  these  descriptions  of  the  country  as  ex- 
aggerated; though  Baron  Httgel,  who  visited  it  in  1835,  thinks 
that  none  can  be  too  flattering.  The  flora  is  entirely  that  of 
Europe,  and  particularly  of  Lombardy;  the  gigantic  plane-tree, 
the  vine,  the  poplar,  cover  the  lower  grounds;  while  on  the 
heights  hang  majestic  forests  of  cedar  and  pine.  The  level  part 
of  the  valley,  nearly  5000  feet  above  the  sea,  is  about  eighty 
miles  long  and  from  six  to  thirty  broad;  but  between  the  eternal 
snows  of  the  opposite  Pandjahls,  or  mountain- ridges,  from  fifty  to 
sixty  miles  intervene.  Shalimar  alone,  of  the  gay  palaces  erected 
by  the  Mogul,  is  still  standing.  The  beauty  of  the  Cashmerian 
maidens  has  also  been  highly  celebrated  throughout  the  East ;  and 
though  M.  Jacquemont  professes  scepticism  upon  this  point,  he 
gives  a  solution  of  his  doubt,  by  mentioning  the  painful  circum- 
stance that  almost  all  who  possess  good  looks  are  in  early  life 
sold  and  carried  away  as  slaves. 

The  passes  which  extend  across  this  tremendous  ridge  into 
Thibet  are  of  extreme  and  peculiar  difficulty.  From  the  struc- 
ture of  the  mountains  the  roads  must  generally  be  carried  nearly 
over  their  summits,  rising  sometimes  as  high  as  20,000  feet. 
They  are  in  most  cases  formed  by  a  precarious  track  along  the 
alpine  torrent,  which  dashes  in  an  unbroken  sheet  of  foam,  through 
dark  ravines  bordered  by  precipitous  mountain-walls  ascending 
above  the  clouds.  Down  the  perpendicular  faces  of  these  stupen- 
dous avenues  descend  almost  continual  showers  of  stony  frag- 
ments, broken  off  from  the  cliffs  above.     Occasionally  large  por- 
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lions  of  jrock  are  detached,  and  roll  down  in  heaps,  effiunng  eyery 
path  which  has  been  formed  beneath,  filling  the  beds  of  the  rivers, 
and  converting  them  into  cataracts.  The  whole  side  of  a  moun- 
tain has  been  seen  thus  parted,  and  spread  in  fragments  at  its 
base.  Trees  torn  up,  and  precipitated  into  the  abyss,  lie  stretched 
with  their  branches  on  the  earth,  and  their  roots  turned  up  to  the 
sky.  Yet  through  these  tremendous  passes,  and  across  all  these 
mighty  obstructions,  the  daring  industry  of  mortals  has  contrived 
to  form  tracks,  narrow  indeed,  as  well  as  fearful  and  perilous, 
but  by  means  of  which  Thibet  and  India  find  it  possible  to  ex- 
change their  respective  commodities.  Nothing,  it  is  true,  resem- 
bling a  waggon,  not  even  the  ordinary  beasts  of  burden,  can  pass 
this  way.  The  goods,  as  already  suggested,  are  placed  on  the 
backs  of  goats  and  sheep,  which  alone  can  scramble  along  these 
precipitous  routes,  though,  in  other  respects,  these  animals  are 
ill-fitted  for  such  a  laborious  employment.  Goats,  in  descending, 
are  often  pressed  down  by  the  load,  while  sheep,  if  at  all  urged, 
are  very  apt  to  run, — a  movement  which  is  here  attended  with 
the  utmost  periL  In  some  cases  human  aid  is  required,  and  these 
patient  quadrupeds  are  raised  and  lowered  by  slings.  The  prin- 
cipal passes  are  those  of  Niti  and  Mana,  by  the  heads  of  the 
Ganges;  Juwar,  Darma,  and  Byanse,  by  those  of  the  Gogra. 
They  are  connected  by  a  few  cross-paths ;  but  these  are  uncertain, 
and  passable  only  in  the  very  height  of  summer. 

In  proceeding  along  these  stupendous  heights,  the  traveller 
occasionally  experiences  a  distressing  sensation.  The  atmosphere, 
rarefied  to  excess,  becomes  nearly  unfit  for  supporting  respiration, 
— the  action  of  the  lungs  being  impeded,  the  slightest  fatigue 
overpowers  him, — he  stops  at  every  three  or  four  steps,  gasping 
for  breath, — ^the  skin  is  painful,  and  blood  bursts  from  the  lips, — 
sometimes  he  is  affected  by  giddiness  in  the  head  and  a  tendency 
to  vertigo.  The  natives,  who  are  also  seized  with  these  symptoms 
without  being  able  to  divine  the  physical  cause,  ascribe  them  to 
bisj  or  btshj  meaning  air  poisoned,  as  they  imagine,  by  the  dele- 
terious odour  of  certain  flowers.     A  little  observation  would  have 
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thown  them  that  the  flowers  in  these  regions  have  scarcely  any 
scent ;  while  it  is  in  the  most  elevated  tracts,  where  all  vegetation 
has  ceased,  that  the  feelings  in  qaestion  become  the  most  severe 
and  oppressive. 

The  arrangements  for  fisu^ilitating  a  passage  over  these  frightful 
cliffs  are  still  more  perilous  than  those  employed  on  the  lower  de- 
clivities. Rude  staircases  are  constructed  along  the  precipices,  by 
which  the  traveller  is  invited  to  make  his  way.  The  road  in  some 
places  is  formed  merely  by  posts  driven  into  the  side  of  the  steep, 
over  which  branches  of  trees  and  earth  are  spread,  affording  a 
narrow  footpath,  suspended  at  a  fearful  height  above  the  torrent, 
and  shaking  beneath  the  tread  of  the  passenger. 

Amid  these  awful  scenes  there  are  two  spots  peculiarly  sacred 
and  sublime;  those,  namely,  where  the  Jumna  and  the  Ganges, 
the  two  rivers  which  give  grandeur  and  fertility  to  the  plain  of 
Hindostan,  burst  from  beneath  the  eternal  snows.  No  mortal 
foot  has  yet  ascended  to  their  original  springs,  situated  in  the 
most  elevated  recesses  of  the  mountains.  There  they  issue  forth 
«s  torrents,  amid  broken  masses  of  granite,  to  force  their  way 
through  the  deep  glens  of  the  middle  Himalayah.  Above  them, 
huge  piles  of  rock  and  heaps  of  snow  rise  higher  and  higher,  till 
they  shoot  up  into  the  two  amazing  peaks  of  Roodroo  Himala 
and  Jumnavatari. 

Jumnotree  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  immense  mountain-maaa 
of  Bunderpouch,  the  upper  section  of  which  is  entirely  buried  in 
snow;  but  the  brow  which  overhangs  the  village  is  rendered 
green  by  the  trickling  of  numberless  rills  that  fall  down  and  unite 
in  a  broad  basin,  the  fountain  of  the  Jumna.  The  highest  peak 
that  towers  above  is  estimated  by  Mr.  Colebrooke  at  25,500  feet, 
which,  however,  Mr.  Eraser  suspects  to  be  considerably  overrated. 
The  river  is  here  swelled  by  numerous  hot  springy  issuing  from  the 
rocky  banks,  or  from  pools  in  its  own  current  Captain  Hodgsoii 
penetrated  to  several  of  these  fountains  that  lay  concealed  beneath 
vast  beds  of  snow,  which,  being  melted  by  the  exhalations,  were 
formed  into  spacious  halls  resembling  vaulted  roofe  of  marble. 
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The  mountain-Bcenery  which  Burroands  Gangoatri,  where  the 
infant  Gangea  bursts  into  view,  is  still  more  sublime  and  amazing. 
The  traveller  winds  his  way  to  this  place,  clambering  over  steep 
rocks,  or  creeping  along  the  face  of  precipices,  where  flights  of 
steps  are  formed  by  posts  driven  into  the  crevices.  At  length  he 
reaches  the  village,  consisting  only  of  a  few  huts  and  the  temple 
dedicated  to  Mahadeo.  Here  the  naked  and  pointed  cliffs,  shoot- 
ing up  to  the  skies,  with  confused  masses  of  rock  lying  at  their 
feet,  and  only  a  few  trees  rooting  themselves  in  the  deep  chasms, 
make  the  spectator  feel  as  if  he  trode  on  the  ruins  of  a  former 
world.  Shattered  precipices,  which  frown  over  the  temple,  have 
strewn  the  vicinity  with  enormous  fragments  of  granite,  destined 
probably  one  day  to  overwhelm  the  edifice  itself.  A  few  old  pines 
throw  a  dark  shade  over  the  troubled  waters,  whose  roar  is  heard 
beneath,  mingled  with  the  stifled  but  fearful  sound  of  the  stones 
borne  down  by  the  current.  Rocky  heights  shut  in  the  prospect 
on  every  side  except  towards  the  east,  where,  behind  a  crowd  of 
naked  spires,  the  view  is  bounded  by  the  four  snowy  peaks  of 
Roodroo  Himala. 

Mr.  Fraser  attempted  to  trace  the  Ganges  above  Gangoutri  to 
a  spot  famous  in  India  under  the  appellation  of  '^The  Cow's 
Mouth,"  the  river  being  represented  as  rushing  there  from  be* 
neath  the  snows  through  an  aperture  bearing  that  particular 
form.  The  ruggedness  of  the  banks  and  other  obstacles  obliged 
him  to  return ;  but  Captain  Hodgson,  after  three  days  of  severe 
toil,  reached  this  memorable  spot,  and  saw  the  stream  issuing 
from  under  a  perpendicular  wall  of  frozen  snow,  with  numerous 
depending  icicles,  in  a  manner  not  very  dissimilar  to  that  which 
Indian  report  had  led  him  to  expect. 

The  two  places  above  mentioned,  with  the  lower  shrines  of 
Bhadrinath  and  Kedamath,  and  indeed  the  whole  of  this  region, 
possess  a  peculiarly  sacred  character  in  the  eyes  of  the  Hindoo, 
and  are  the  scene  of  many  of  the  most  remarkable  fictions  in  his 
poetical  mythology.  They  are  esteemed  the  chosen  dwelling  of 
Siva  or  Mahadeo,  the  third  person  in  the  Hindoo  trinity,  who,  in 
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withdrawing  from  Lunka  or  Ceylon,  threw  np,  it  is  pretended, 
the  Himalayah  as  his  place  of  retreat  Dewtas,  or  spirits,  are 
imagined  to  haunt  the  inaccessible  glens,  and  by  feigned  sounds 
to  allure  the  unfortunate  passenger  into  their  recesses,  whence  he 
never  returns  to  the  living  world.  Pilgprimage,  the  favourite 
form  of  Hindoo  devotion,  is  most  frequently  performed  into  these 
mysterious  solitudes,  where  many,  however,  in  attempting  to 
penetrate  by  the  rugged  paths  buried  in  snow,  either  perbh,  or 
lose  partially  the  use  of  their  limbs.  The  perils  which  bar  the 
approach  to  Gangoutri  deter  the  greater  number  of  the  devotees, 
who  ascend  from  the  great  fair  at  Hurdwar,  from  proceeding 
beyond  the  lower  shrine  of  Bhadrinath,  which,  in  the  year  when 
Captain  Webb  was  there,  had  been  visited  by  between  45,000 
and  50,000  pilgprims. 

The  Deccan  or  Southern  Peninsula,  which  alone  remains  to  be 
described,  presents  none  of  those  singular  features  that  distinguish 
the  great  central  plain  and  its  northern  boimdary.  Hills  occa- 
sionally rising  to  the  rank  of  mountains,  and  enclosing  table- 
lands of  various  elevation,  diversify  its  surface,  and  procure  for  it 
at  once  the  climate  and  vegetation  of  the  tropical  and  of  the  tem- 
perate zones.  But  the  most  prominent  feature  is  a  range  of 
heights  corresponding  to  the  triangular  form  of  this  part  of  the 
continent.  The  northern  border  consists  in  a  tract  of  high  coun- 
try stretching  from  the  Gulf  of  Cambay  to  the  Bay  of  Bengal, 
chiefly  along  both  banks  of  the  Nerbudda,  and  composing  the 
provinces  of  Malwah,  Candeish,  and  Gundwana,  to  which  has 
been  given  the  appellation  of  Central  India.  It  is  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Vyndhya  chain ;  yet  it  is  so  widely  extended,  and 
of  such  moderate  height,  seldom  exceeding  2000  feet,  that  it 
seems  rather  a  very  rough  and  broken  table-land  than  a  regular 
mountain-range.  Various  local  names  are  given  to  its  branches. 
In  some  of  the  districts  rise  perpendicular  heights,  with  a  plain 
at  the  top,  on  which,  as  already  mentioned,  are  constructed  those 
strong  hill-forts  peculiar  to  that  part  of  the  world.  From  its 
extremities   extend  southward  two  parallel  chains,   called  the 
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GbaatSy  which,  at  a  greater  or  less  distance,  girdle  the  whole  of 
the  opposite  coasts  of  Malabar  and  Coromandel. 

The  Western  Ghauts,  which  range  along  the  Indian  Ocean, 
stand  generally  at  a  small  distance  from  the  sea,  and  sometimes 
approach  so  close  that  their  cliffs  are  washed  by  its  waves.  More 
commonly  at  ten  or  twelve  miles  from  the  shore,  they  rear  their 
peaks,  crowned,  not  like  those  of  the  Himalayah  with  the  trees  of  the 
temperate  or  arctic  zones,  but  with  the  stately  palms  and  aromatie 
shrubs  w^hich  form  the  pride  of  tropical  groves.  The  most  valu- 
able of  these  productions  are  the  plant  bearing  the  pepper, — ^the 
betel,  whose  leaves  are  the  universal  masticatory  in  India, — the 
areca-palm,  the  nut  of  which  is  chewed  along  with  the  betel, — 
the  sago-palm,  whence  flows  a  rich  and  nourishing  juicCi — and 
the  cocoa-palm,  so  famed  for  its  numerous  and  important  uses. 
Higher  than  all  towers  the  teak-tree,  whose  timber,  stronger  and 
more  durable  than  that  of  the  British  oak,  forms  the  material  of 
Oriental  navies.  This  chain  does  not  in  the  northern  part  reach 
above  3000  feet.  Near  Bombay,  the  Peak  of  Mahabuleshwar, 
5000  feet  high,  affords  a  convenient  station  for  invalids  from  that 
city.  But  it  is  on  the  coast  of  Canara  and  Malabar,  southward 
of  the  fifteenth  degree  of  latitude,  that  this  range  attains  its 
greatest  height,  shooting  up  pinnacles  of  granite  6000  feet.  At 
the  boundary  of  Mysore  there  crosses  the  continent  a  ridge  called 
the  Nilgerries,  the  highest  in  all  this  part  of  India,  having  one 
peak  estimated  at  8700  feet,  which  has  lately  become  a  most 
important  sanitary  retreat.  Mr.  Royle  conceives  this  group  as 
joining  together  and  closing  the  parallel  chain  of  the  two  Ghauts, 
BO  that  from  thence  only  a  single  arm  stretches  southward  to  Cape 
Comorin.  The  western  coast  is  in  general  very  low,  and  tra- 
versed by  numerous  rivers  flowing  parallel  to  the  shore,  thus 
affording  great  convenience  for  inland  navigation. 

The  Eastern  Ghauts,  rising  behind  the  Coromandel  coast,  are 
generally  less  lofty,  but  spread  into  more  numerous  branches,  and 
over  a  wider  surface.  They  leave  also  a  broader  plain  between 
them  and  the  sea;  yet,  unless  in  the  deltas  of  the  great  riversi 
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which  from  the  west  cross  the  Ghauts,  and  fall  into  the  Baj  ol 
Bengal,  this  space  bears  somewhat  of  a  naked  and  and  character. 
There  occur  even  extensive  tracts  of  sandy  soil  impregnated  with 
saline  substances,  which  in  some  degree  taint  the  atmosphere. 
More  to  the  north,  in  Orissa  and  {he  Circars,  the  high  grounds 
often  advance  close  to  the  sea,  and  consist  to  a  great  extent  of 
mountain  and  jungle,  continuing  in  a  more  uncultivated  state,  and 
peopled  by  move  uncivilized  races,  than  almost  any  other  part  of 
India.  Cuttack,  again,  a  district  approaching  the  Ganges,  is  so 
low  as  to  be  liable  to  frequent  inundations  from  the  sea,  which,  in 
1830,  1831,  1832,  and  1833^  broke  the  bounds  or  barriers,  and 
overflowed  numerous  fields. 

These  three  ranges  enclose  a  table-land,  elevated  nearly  two 
thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  ocean,  and  comprising  the 
main  body  of  Southern  India.  The  south-western  track,  the 
original  seat  of  Mahratta  power,  forms  a  hilly  country,  not  ex- 
tremely rugged,  but  interspersed  with  deep  valleys.  In  its  aspect 
it  is  decidedly  highland,  and  is  a  fit  residence  for  a  pastoral 
people  of  predatory  habits.  The  central  region,  composing  the 
once  powerful  kingdoms  of  Golconda  and  Bejapore,  comprehends 
extensive  plains,  secured  by  their  elevation  from  the  scorching 
heats  which  afflict  the  territory  along  the  coast  Tho  surface  is 
generally  level,  and  possesses  much  fertility,  though  diversified 
b^  those  insulated  steeps  which  supply  a  position  for  the  almost 
impregnable  hill-forts.  The  extreme  southern  district,  called  the 
Camatic,  is  divided  into  two  table- lands,  the  Balaghaut  and  the 
Mysore,  considerably  higher  than  those  of  the  Deccan,  and  on 
that  account  including  a  greater  variety  of  climate,  soil,  and  pro- 
duction. 

The  mountain-scenery  of  Southern  India  in  general,  though 
wanting  those  features  which  invest  the  Himalayah  with  so 
sublime  a  character,  is  beautiful,  striking,  and  picturesque.  It 
assimilates  more  to  that  of  Wales  and  Scotland, — with  this  pecu- 
liarity, that  it  never  rises  above  the  limit  of  the  richest  vegeta- 
tion, and  has  its  highest  summits  crowned  with  woods  and 
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verdare.  The  greater  part  is  under  cultivation ;  though  there  is 
distributed  over  it  a  considerable  portion  of  jungle,  rock,  forest| 
and  even  of  sandy  waste. 

The  political  condition  of  the  different  regions  of  India  varies 
strikingly  according  to  the  peculiarities  in  their  physical  circum- 
stances. The  great  central  plain,  for  example,  has  generally, 
from  the  earliest  ages,  been  the  seat  of  an  empire  whose  greatness 
and  splendour  have  eclipsed  those  of  almost  every  other  country. 
Some  detached  portions,  as  Bengal  in  the  east,  and  the  Punjaub 
in  the  west,  have  been  frequently  divided  from  the  main  body ; 
but,  under  a  vigorous  and  warlike  dynasty,  they  have  been  as 
oflen  reunited.  It  might  have  been  expected  that  India,  sepa- 
rated from  other  countries  by  a  vast  ocean  and  the  loftiest  moun- 
tain-barrier on  earth,  would  have  been  secured  from  foreign 
aggression;  but  nothing  could  check  the  avarice  and  ambition 
which  were  attracted  by  the  fame  of  her  great  wealth.  That 
ocean  has  been  passed,  —  those  mountain-barriers  have  been 
scaled, — ^and  during  many  generations  she  has  submitted  without 
hope  of  deliverance  to  the  yoke  of  the  stranger. 

The  power  which  bears  rule  over  this  central  empire  has  usually 
aspired  to  the  dominion  of  the  whole ;  but  the  success  of  such 
undertakings  has  been  only  partial  and  temporary.  They  have 
been  chiefly  directed  towards  the  extensive  plains  of  the  Deccan, 
which  have  in  fact  for  ages  been  under  foreign  sway,— composed 
of  branches  broken  off  from  the  great  trunk  of  Mogul  dominion. 
In  the  most  southern  quarter,  the  table-lands  and  coasts  have 
been  shared  among  a  number  of  little  kingdoms,  wealthy,  popu- 
lous, and  civilized.  These  have  often  owned  allegiance,  and  even 
paid  tribute,  to  the  Mogul,  or  more  frequently  to  the  Deccan 
rulers ;  but  in  all  essential  respects  they  have  ranked  as  indepen- 
dent states. 

The  mountain-regions  of  Northern  India  have  enjoyed  a  hap- 
pier lot,  and  been  inhabited  generally  by  races  different  from 
those  which  occupy  the  lower  parts  of  the  peninsula.  The  rugged 
tracts  of  the  higher  Himalayah  are  possessed  by  bold,  fierce. 
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semi-Tartar  tribes,  who  scarcely  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of 
the  several  powers  which  govern  the  adjacent  plains.  They 
have  even  from  time  to  time  harassed  their  neighbours  by  pre- 
datory inroads ;  bnt  their  small  number,  and  the  strong  barriers 
by  which  they  are  separated,  have  prevented  them  from  forming 
any  extensive  schemes  of  conquest. 

Since  the  war  with  Nepaul,  a  considerable  tract  has  been  an- 
nexed to  the  British  dominion — to  which  officers  of  the  Bengal 
presidency  are  now  in  the  habit  of  resorting  with  a  view  to  the 
restoration  of  health.  At  Simla  and  Landour,  government  have 
formed  stations  for  invalids ;  and,  in  the  vicinity  of  those  places, 
villas  built  by  opulent  Europeans  stud  the  summit  of  hills  rising  *" 
7000  or  8000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  commanding  extensive 
views  into  the  regions  of  perpetual  snow. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

KKOWLBDOB  OF  INDIA  AMONG  THB  ANCIBHTS. 

IndU  earlf  known  to  the  Ancients— Aocoonts  In  Scripture  of  Its  Trade— Bscchns—Jlesoetrto 
— Expedition  of  Seminunis— Conquest  hj  Darius— Accounts  hj  Herodotus  and  Cteslas — 
Expedition  of  Alexander— He  is  obliged  to  return — ^Voyage  down  tbe  Indus— Voyage  of 
Neardius— Alexander's  March  through  Gedrosia— Accounts  of  India  obtained  by  this 
Channel— Kingdoms  of  Syria  and  of  Bactria— Its  Numismatic  Remains— Mercantile  Yoy* 
age  from  Egypt  to  India— Coasts  which  were  then  visited. 

India,  to  the  view  of  the  earliest  Greek  and  Roman  writers, 
appeared  an  almost  inaccessible  region ;  the  extensive  seas  which 
intervene  being  in  the  infancy  of  navigation  considered  quite 
impassable.  The  inland  ronte,  besides  its  very  great  length  and 
the  imperfect  means  of  conveyance,  lay  partly  across  the  loftiest 
ridge  of  mountains  in  the  world,  partly  throngh  deserts  as  dreary 
as  those  of  Arabia.  Yet  the  country  had  features  which,  seen 
.even  at  this  mysterious  distance,  strongly  attracted  attention 
among  the  civilized  nations  of  antiquity.  Its  wealth  and  large 
population  made  it  one  of  the  principal  objects  of  ambition  to 
those  great  conquerors  who  aimed  at  universal  empire;  its  fabrics, 
the  most  beautiful  that  human  art  has  anywhere  produced,  were 
sought  by  merchants  at  the  expense  of  the  greatest  toils  and 
dangers;  and  the  manners  of  its  people,  as  well  as  the  maxims  of 
its  sages,  had  something  original  and  peculiar,  which  strongly 
excited  philosophical  inquiry.  For  these  reasons,  from  the  first 
moment  that  its  existence  became  known  down  to  the  present 
day,  Hindostan  has  continued  to  hold  a  conspicuous  name  in  the 
Western  world. 

In  the  sacred  volume,  which  contains  the  earliest  of  our  his- 
torical records,  no  statement  is  made  whence  we  might  conclude 
that  the  Jews  had  arrived  at  any  knowledge  of  India.  The  Great 
River  (Euphrates),  and  the  territory  immmediately  beyond  it, 
appeared  to  them  the  most  remote  objects  to  the  eastward,  and 
are  described  under  the  appellation  of  the  ''  ends  of  the  earth.'' 
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Tet  tboee  writings  make  a  direct  allusion  to  the  extensive  cara- 
van routes,  formed  at  an  early  period  for  conveying  the  manufac- 
tures of  that  opulent  region  into  the  kingdoms  of  the  West.  We 
cannot  hesitate  to  helieve,  with  Dr.  Vincent,  that  the  embroidered 
work,  and  chests  of  rich  apparel  hound  with  cords,  mentioned  by 
Ezekiel  (xxvii.  23)  as  brought  from  Haran,  Canneh,  and  other 
towns  on  the  Euphrates,  were  not  produced  by  the  ingenuity  of 
the  nations  on  that  river,  but  drawn  from  the  more  distant  coun- 
tries of  Eastern  Asia.  We  have  little  doubt,  also,  that  the  trade 
across  Arabia,  by  way  of  Dedan  and  Idumea,  and  of  which 
*^  precious  cloths "  are  mentioned  as  the  staple,  was  an  Indian 
trade. 

Bacchus,  in  the  classic  mythology,  is  named  as  the  conqueror 
of  India ;  but  this  tradition,  though  probably  not  destitute  of  some 
foundation,  is  so  enveloped  in  fable  that  we  can  attach  to  it  little 
historical  importance.  Whether  that  country  was  at  all  included 
in  the  wide  career  of  invasion,  rather  than  of  conquest,  pursued 
by  Sesostris,  seems  extremely  doubtful ;  though  some  light  may 
perhaps  be  thrown  upon  the  subject  by  the  researches  now  in 
progress  for  the  interpretation  of  Egyptian  hieroglyphics. 

The  next  expedition  into  the  East,  which  is  described  in  more 
ample  detail,  was  that  accomplished  by  Semiramis,  the  celebrated 
queen  of  Assyria.  Although  the  knowledge  possessed  by  the 
Greeks  respecting  the  early  Asiatic  empires  is  exceedingly  im- 
perfect, yet  the  great  fame  of  this  enterprise,  and  the  various 
shapes  in  which  it  has  been  reported,  leave  little  room  to  doubt 
that  it  was  actually  undertaken.  In  the  absence  of  a  narrative 
on  which  a  fuller  dependence  might  be  placed,  recourse  must  be 
had  to  the  account  given  by  Diodorus.  The  Assyrian  queen,  it 
is  said,  having  extended  her  dominion  widely  over  Western  Asia, 
till  even  Bactria  was  comprehended  within  it,  and  having  been 
informed  that  India  ivas  the  roost  populous,  the  most  wealthy,  and 
the  most  beautiful  of  kingdoms,  determined  to  employ  all  the  re- 
sooroes  of  her  empire  in  attempting  its  conquest  Only  two  cir- 
cumstances made  this  great  exploit  appear  impracticable.     One 
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WM  the  broad  and  rapid  stream  of  the  Indus,  with  the  entire 
want  of  vessels  fitted  for  its  passage ;  the  other  was  the  strength 
and  formidable  character  of  the  war-elephants,  the  very  aspect  of 
which  struck  terror  into  troops  unaccastomed  to  their  presence. 
To  supply  these  deficiencies,  the  queen  engaged  naval  architects 
from  Phenida,  Cyprus,  and  other  maritime  districts;  and,  as 
proper  materials  were  not  to  be  found  on  the  banks  of  the  river, 
she  caused  vessels  suited  to  its  navigation  to  be  constructed  at 
Bactra,  and  conveyed  thence  overland.  For  supplying  the  want 
of  elephants  a  still  more  singular  plan  was  devised.  Three  hun- 
dred thousand  oxen  were  slain,  and  their  hides  formed  into  the 
shape  of  the  huge  animals  to  be  represented,  within  which  camels 
and  men  were  introduced  as  the  moving  power.  After  three 
years  spent  in  these  extraordinary  preparations,  she  sent  forward 
her  armies,  which  some  writers  describe  as  amounting  to  several 
millions  of  combatants ;  but  the  narrative  of  Ctesias,  itself  much 
exAggenied,  estimates  them  at  three  hundred  thousand  foot,  five 
hundred  thousand  horse,  while  two  thousand  boats  and  the  mock 
elephants  were  conveyed  on  the  backs  of  camels.  Stabrobates, 
the  Indian  king,  was  ready  to  meet  them  on  the  eastern  bank, 
with  four  thousand  boats  framed  out  of  the  reeds  (canes)  which 
grew  in  abundance  on  its  marshy  borders.  At  the  same  time  he 
collected,  from  the  various  districts  of  India,  an  army  even 
greater  than  that  of  Semiramis,  supported  by  a  numerous  body  of 
elephants.  The  two  powers  first  encountered  each  other  in  the 
river-stream,  where  the  queen  gained  a  decided  advantage,  sink- 
ing many  of  the  enemy's  barks,  and  obtaining  possession  of  both 
shores.  She  then  constructed  a  spacious  bridge,  by  which  the 
whole  army  passed,  and  advanced  against  her  adversaries.  In 
front  the  pretended  elephants  ranged  in  order  of  battle,  somewhat 
surprised  and  appalled  the  native  troops ;  but  Stabrobates,  having 
learned  by  ineans  of  deserters  the  real  composition  of  these  ficti- 
tious quadrupeds,  prepared  without  apprehension  to  encounter 
them.  As  long  as  the  contest  was  confined  to  the  cavalry, 
victory  inclined  to  the  side  of  Assyria ;  but  as  soon  as  the  real 
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and  mighty  war-elepbants,  on  the  most  powerful  of  which  the 
king  himself  was  mounted,  rushed  to  the  attack,  the  artificial 
semblances  opposed  to  them,  wholly  unable  to  sustain  the  shock, 
were  soon  resolved  into  their  constituent  elements,  who  fled  in 
dismay,  and,  being  pursued,  were  many  of  them  trampled  under 
foot  The  whole  army  was  completely  routed,  and  Semiramis 
brought  back  scarcely  a  third  of  her  host ;  some  authors  even 
maintain  that  she  herself  perished  in  the  expedition.  At  all 
events,  the  conquest  of  India  appears  not  to  have  been  again  at« 
tempted  by  any  of  the  Assyrian  or  Babylonian  monarchs. 

Darius,  the  Persian,  is  mentioned  as  the  next  who  undertook 
to  explore  and  to  conquer  that  vast  country.  Having  reached  the 
Indus,  he  determined  to  trace  its  course  till  it  should  fall  into  the 
ocean.  In  this  important  service  he  employed  Scylax  the  Cary- 
andean,  the  most  distinguished  naval  commander  of  that  early 
age,  who  sailed  down  the  stream,  and,  after  a  navigation  of  two 
years  and  a  half,  arrived  in  Egypt, — a  most  extensive,  and  at 
that  period  most  arduous  voyage,  of  which,  unfortunately,  no 
detailed  account  has  been  preserved.  The  historian  then  simply 
informs  us,  that  ^'  Darius  subdued  the  Indians ;''  and  it  appear* 
that  he  drew  from  their  country  a  more  ample  tribute  than  from 
any  other  province  of  his  wide  dominions, — ^paid  too  in  gold,  the 
most  valuable  of  commodities.  Yet  the  description  of  Herodotus, 
brief  and  indistinct  as  it  is,  shows  that  the  power  of  the  conqueror 
extended  over  only  a  very  small  portion  of  India.  The  simple 
statement  that  this  country  was  bounded  on  the  east  by  vast 
sandy  deserts,  forming  on  that  side  the  limit  of  the  known  world, 
renders  it  manifest  that  his  India  included  nothing  beyond  the 
western  provinces  of  Moultan,  Lahore,  and  possibly  Guzerat 
His  details,  which  are  truly  defective,  seem  applicable  to  some 
rude  mountain-tribe  rather  than  to  the  inhabitants  of  a  great  and 
dvilized  empire ;  yet  the  particulars,  when  narrowly  examined, 
indicate  the  early  existence  of  the  same  features  by  which  the 
land  of  the  Hindoos  is  still  distinguished.  The  wool  growing  on 
trees  like  fruit,  more  beautiful  and  valuable  than  that  produced 
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firom  sbeep,  and  like  it  used  for  clothing,  is  evidently  cotton, — a 
substance  then  unknown  in  the  West.  The  statement,  too,  that 
some  natives  kill  no  living  thing,  but  subsist  wholly  on  herbs, 
points  out  a  characteristic  fact  in  Indian  manners;  while  the 
assertion  that  others  of  them  neither  cultivate  the  ground  nor  in- 
habit houses,  clearly  applies  to  the  superstitious  practices  of  the 
yogues  or  fakirs.  The  Padaei,  probably  a  mountain-horde,  are 
described  as  living  on  raw  flesh,  while  the  people  bordering  on  the 
river  are  said  to  subsist  on  raw  fish.  The  singular  statement  that 
when  any  one,  male  or  female,  falls  sick,  his  relations  kill  him, 
and  feed  upon  the  body,  as  well  as  another  passage  asserting  that 
those  who  feel  themselves  indisposed  go  out  into  the  desert,  and 
die  without  any  one  caring  for  them,  may  have  been  suggested  by 
the  various  forms  of  self-immolation,  which,  if  not  urged,  are  at 
least  permitted,  by  the  nearest  kindred.  A  remarkable  notice  is 
conveyed  respecting  the  great  quantity  of  gold  found  in  mines  and 
in  the  beds  of  rivers ;  to  which  is  appended  an  odd  story  respecting 
huge  ants  that  defend  this  treasure,  and  often  give  chase  to  those 
who  attempt  to  collect  it. 

The  work  of  Ctesias,  who,  after  the  time  of  Herodotus,  com- 
municated the  information  collected  during  a  long  residence  in 
Persia,  is  known  to  us  only  through  the  medium  of  some  fragments 
preserved  by  Photius  and  other  authors.  The  knowledge  of  India 
in  hb  time  does  not  appear  to  have  been  any  fieirther  extended. 
He  mentions  no  river  except  the  Indus,  yet  says  that  the  inhabi- 
tants in  its  neighbourhood  are  the  remotest  people  known  to  the 
eastward;  so  that  his  intelligence  evidently  terminated  with  the 
western  desert,  and  did  not  include  the  vast  regions  which  com- 
pose the  proper  Hindostan.  Yet,  even  under  this  limited  view, 
he  relates  that  it  surpassed  in  number  all  other  nations;  and  hence 
it  may  be  inferred,  that  the  country,  even  in  that  early  age,  was 
populous  and  highly  cultivated.  His  descriptions  of  the  animals 
and  vegetables,  though  bearing  some  traces  of  truth,  are  greatly 
mixed  with  fable.  Some  light,  however,  is  thrown  on  the  reports 
of  Herodotus  concerning  the  gold  of  India,  which  is  here  stated  to 
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be  foand,  not  like  that  of  Pactolas  in  the  beds  of  riren,  but  in 
extensive  and  ragged  mountains,  baunted  by  wild  beasts  of  pecu- 
liar form  and  fierceness.  For  this  reason,  it  is  added,  only  a 
small  quantity  of  tbe  precious  metal  could  be  extracted  from  tbe 
mines;  and  it  is  probable  that  their  remote  and  difficult  situation 
led  to  an  exaggerated  idea  of  their  real  importance. 

Much  more  ample  information  respecting  this  quarter  of  the 
globe  was  obtained  from  the  expedition  of  Alexander,  though  that 
great  conqueror  did  not  pass  or  perhaps  even  reach  the  limit 
which  had  arrested  the  progress  of  Darius.  Having  overrun  the 
whole  Persian  empire  as  far  as  Bactra  (Balkh),  the  capital  of 
Bactria,  and  finding  it  everywhere  subdued  and  submissive,  he 
determined  to  cross  the  mountains,  and  complete  the  subjugation  of 
the  known  world  by  conquering  India.  He  cleared  the  ridge  of 
Paropamisus,  probably  by  the  great  caravan- route  between  Balkh 
and  Candahar,  without  having  suffered  any  serious  loss,  though 
it  is  admitted  that  the  reduction  of  the  sti-ongholds  by  which  the 
passes  of  the  mountains  were  guarded  gave  occasion  to  several 
arduous  conflicts.  He  then  marched  eastward,  and  reached  the 
Indus  at  or  near  Attock,  where  its  breadth  is  considerably  less 
than  in  most  other  parts  of  its  lower  course;  and  he  crossed  it 
without  encountering  any  obstacles,  but  such  as  arose  from  the 
rapidity  of  the  current.  Although  this  hero  founded  his  claim  to 
India  on  its  being  a  province  of  the  Persian  empire,  transferred  to 
him  by  right  of  conquest,  the  truth  appears  to  be,  that  during  the 
weak  reigns  of  the  successors  of  Darius,  evvy  trace  of  their 
dominion  had  been  entirely  obliterated;  the  country  not  being 
even  united  under  one  sovereign,  but  parcelled  out  among  numerous 
independent  chiefs.  The  first  whose  territories  the  Macedonian 
entered  was  named  Taxiles,  or  Tacshailas,  who,  either  considering 
resistance  hopeless,  or  expecting  to  derive  advantage  from  the 
Greek  alliance,  immediately  joined  him  with  all  his  forces.  But 
when  the  conqueror  reached  the  Hydaspes,  he  found  its  opposite 
bank  occupied  by  Poms,  or  Phoor,  with  a  very  numerous  army, 
composed  of  stronger  men  and  braver  troops  than  those  whom  he 
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had  80  easily  yanqniBhed  in  Persia,  and  seleeted,  it  is  probable, 
from  the  Rajputs  and  mountain-tribes,  the  most  warlike  part  of 
the  Hindoo  population.  The  difficulties  of  the  invading  anny 
were  increased  by  the  raiiny  season,  which  had  swelled  the  river 
to  a  height  that  made  it  impossible  for  the  soldiers  to  ford  it. 
Alexander,  however,  displayed  his  generalship  by  taking  advantage 
of  a  wooded  island  at  some  distance  below ;  to  which,  while  making 
a  feigned  attempt  in  another  quarter,  he  transported  the  flower  of 
his  phalanx  as  well  as  the  best  of  his  cavalry.  These,  having 
easily  defeated  the  small  force  which  hastened  to  oppose  their 
landing,  were  soon  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle.  Porus  without 
delay  attacked  the  strangers;  and  his  defeat,  his  noble  bearing 
in  captivity,  and  the  generous  treatment  bestowed  upon  him,  are 
well-known  events  in  the  history  of  the  Grecian  prince. 

Alexander  having  overcome  this  formidable  enemy,  pressed 
onward,  and  soon  arrived  on  the  banks  of  the  Hyphasis,  the  modem 
Sutledge,  and  the  last  of  that  series  of  rivers  which  water  the 
Punjaub.  But  here  his  progress  was  arrested  by  the  cele- 
brated mutiny,  which  seems  to  have  originated  in  the  opinion  of 
his  followers,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  that  no  farther 
advance  could  be  made  with  advantage  or  safety.  The  extensive 
desert  which  it  was  necessary  to  pass,  joined  to  the  great  magni- 
tude and  populousness  of  the  eastern  regions,  rendered  the  attempt 
at  invasion  most  hazardous,  and  precluded  almost  every  hope  of 
being  able  to  preserve  any  conquests  which  they  might  make  in 
so  remote  a  quarter.  Their  leader  was  therefore  obliged  to  set 
bounds  to  his  vast  ambition,  and  to  resign  the  fondly  cherished  hope 
of  reaching  the  Ganges,  and  the  supposed  extremity  of  the  world. 

It  behoved  Alexander  to  commence  the  disagreeable  task  of 
returning  towards  Assyria;  but  he  resolved  at  least  to  vary  his 
route,  and  thereby  to  extend  his  acquaintance  with  the  country 
which  he  had  overrun.  Among  his  other  great  qualities  he  was 
animated  with  an  ardent  thirst  for  knowledge,  and  particularly  for 
geographical  discovery.  In  retracing  his  steps  towards  Babylon, 
therefore,  which  he  made  his  Asiatic  capital,  it  appeared  to  him 
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that  be  might  have  an  opportunity  of  determining  the  ooane  of  tha 
Indus  and  the  aouthern  limits  of  Aaia.  He  wu  encoanged  by  an 
idenj'aitd  even  belief  vhich  to  iu  it  appears  astonishing  he  coold 
even  for  a  moment  have  cherished,  that  the  Indus  and  the  Nile 
vera  the  same  river.  Bnt  we  most  not,  from  the  foil  light  we 
now  enjoy,  denounce  too  severely  the  imperfect  steps  by  whioh  tha 
ancients  groped  their  way  in  that  twilight  of  science.  The  voyage 
of  Scylax  being  probably  forgotten  or  doubt«d,  and  the  shores  of 
Asia  as  well  as  the  situation  of  the  Arabian  and  Persian  Gulfa 
continuing  smi  very  imperfectly  known,  the  imagined  oircuit 
uniting  the  two  rivers  might  appear  by  no  means  impossible. 

Having  formed  this  resolution,  he  proceeded  to  execute  it  with 
hb  characteristic  activity.  Having  found  on  the  banks  of  the 
Hydaspes  an  ample  store  of  excellent  timber,  he  employed  the 
Phenicians  and  other  maritime  people  belonging  to  his  army  to 
construct  out  of  it  a  fleet  of  more  than  two  thousand  vessels,  of 
which  eighty  had  three  banks  of  oars.  He  put  some  of  his  troops 
on  board,  while  strong  detachments  encamped  on  either  side  of 
the  stream.  After  solemn  sacrifices,  celebrated  both  in  the 
Grecian  and  ladiaa  manner,  this  great  armament  began  its  move* 
ment.  The  varied  and  itnpoEing  spectacle, — the  shouUng  of  the 
troops, — the  brandishing  of  so  many  thousand  oars,  as  the  flotilla 
dropped  down  the  majestic  river, — filled  with  admiration  tha 
natives,  who  watched  its  progress  to  a  considerable  distance. 
Some  time  was  spent  id  attacking  certain  strong  places  of  the 
Malli  (people  of  Moultan),  who  are  accused  by  the  Greek  historians 
of  a  hostile  disposition,  although  their  whole  conduct  seems  to 
have  been  strictly  defensive;  and  Alexander  appears  to  have 
rashly  sacriiiced  many  of  his  soldiers,  and  even  endangered  his 
own  life,  in  making  conquests  which  be  could  never  hope  to  retain. 
After  the  voyage  down  the  Indus,  nbieb  from  various  causes  was 
protracted  to  nine  months,  he  found,  enclosed  by  the  branches  of 
that  river,  the  large  insular  territory  of  Patlala.  On  his  approach 
the  inhabitants  fled,  and  allowed  him  to  occupy  their  capital  with- 
out resistance. 
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Farther  down,  the  stream  divided  itself  into  two  spadoas 
channels;  in  descending  one  of  which  his  followers  were  much 
sarprised  and  alarmed,  when  the  water,  suddenly  receding,  left  a 
great  part  of  the  ships  on  dry  land.  Next  day  it  rose  again  and 
floated  the  vessels;  and  hence  it  was  soon  perceived  that  these 
alternations  were  occasioned  by  the  tide,  and  that  the  Indus,  once 
supposed  to  reach  the  plain  of  Egypt,  was  already  approaching 
its  termination.  The  king  then  put  a  stop  to  the  progress  of  the 
main  fleet,  and  sailed  down  with  a  few  vessels  to  the  mouth  of  the 
river,  where  he  beheld,  spreading  before  him  as  far  as  the  eye 
could  reach,  the  magnificent  expanse  of  the  ocean.  Exulting  to 
have  thus,  as  he  conceived,  reached  one  of  the  grand  boundaries 
of  the  earth,  he  formed  the  idea  of  turning  his  discovery  to  the 
advantage  of  science,  and  perhaps  of  commerce.  He  proposed  to 
employ  a  small  squadron  in  surveying  the  coast,  from  this  point 
to  the  entrance  of  the  Euphrates,  where  the  expedition  might  join 
the  army  which  he  was  now  preparing  to  lead  back  to  Babylon. 
The  enterprise,  however,  appeared  so  very  hazardous,  that  none 
of  the  naval  chiefs  were  willing  to  undertake  it  except  Nearchus, 
the  most  distinguished  of  their  number  and  admiral  of  the  fleet. 
Alexander  hesitated  much  before  he  would  consent  to  expose  so 
precious  a  life;  but  finding  that  no  other  would  volunteer,  he  at. 
length  yielded  his  concurrence. 

Nearchus  accordingly  performed  his  celebrated  voyage  along 
the  coast;  during  which  he  suffered  very  severely,  chiefly  from 
the  great  scarcity  of  provisions,  as  a  large  extent  of  the  land  was 
completely  desert,  and  the  rest  inhabited  by  rude  tribes,  from 
whom  no  supplies  could  be  obtained  except  by  violence.  At 
length  he  entered  the  Persian  Gulf,  where  he  found  a  fertile  and 
friendly  shore,  in  which  all  the  wants  of  the  fleet  were  supplied, 
and  where  his  crews  soon  recruited  their  strength.  Here,  with 
great  joy,  he  learned  that  the  Grecian  camp  was  pitched  at  the 
distance  of  only  a  few  days'  journey  in  the  interior.  He  accord- 
ingly set  out  with  five  of  his  officers,  who  received  the  most 
hearty  congratulations  from  their  sovereign  and  countrymen,  who 
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by  that  time  had  aknost  lesigDed  every  hope  of  their  return. 
Alexander  himself  in  marching  throagh  Oedrosia,  the  modem 
Mekran  and  Beloodhistan,  saw  his  army  exposed  to  miseries  and 
dangers,  greater,  if  possible,  than  the  sailors  had  enooontered* 
Their  route  lay  throagh  immense  deserts  of  moving  sand,  rising 
into  steep  hillocks,  into  which  the  feet  smik  as  in  mire  or  in  the 
sea.  Water  occurred  only  at  long  intervals,  when  they  reached 
the  banks  of  rapid  streams ;  and  so  eager  were  the  men  to  quench 
their  thirst,  that  some  of  them  plunged  into  the  current  and  lost 
their  lives.  Indeed,  of  all  the  rash  enterprises  which  have  been 
laid  to  the  charge  of  that  conqueror,  this  march  was  perhaps  the 
most  foolhardy.  However,  by  that  energy  which  he  always  dis- 
played in  the  hour  of  danger,  and  by  sharing  the  toils  and  priva- 
tions of  the  meanest  soldier,  he  at  length  conducted  his  army  to 
the  capital  of  Gedrosia,  and  thence  to  Carmania  (Kerman),  where 
their  difficulties  terminated.  He  then  gave  a  loose  to  rejoicing, 
and  converted  the  rest  of  his  march  into  a  kind  of  festive  proces- 
sion. 

The  biog^phers  of  Alexander,  and  other  writers  using  their 
materials,  have  transmitted  a  pretty  full  account  of  the  state  in 
which  he  found  India;  and  their  narratives,  in  the  absence  of 
native  records,  still  possess  a  great  degree  of  historical  value* 
The  result,  brought  out  still  more  fully  than  in  the  Persian  annals 
collected  by  Herodotus  and  Ctesias,  appears  to  be,  that  this  region 
was  as  populous  and  as  highly  cultivated  at  a  very  remote  age  as 
in  the  present,  and  that  it  exhibited  manners  and  customs  almost 
precisely  similar.  That  characteristic  institution,  the  division  into 
castes,  according  to  which,  dignities  and  employments  are  trans- 
mitted from  £Either  to  son  by  hereditary  succession,  was  already 
established.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  pre-eminence  enjoyed 
among  these  orders  by  the  priesthood,  who  were  understood  to 
inherit  all  the  learning  and  philosophy  of  the  Eastern  world.  The 
prince  and  several  of  his  officers,  imbued  with  Grecian  literature 
and  curiosity,  felt  an  unusual  interest  respecting  the  doctrines  of 
these  oriental  sages.    The  self-denial  and  studied  austerity,  which 
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had  astonislied  tbem  in  Diogenes  and  others  of  the  Cynic  school, 
wore  carried  here  to  a  much  more  unnatural  and  extravagant 
ptich.  The  men  whom  India  held  in  veneration  were  seen  with- 
holding from  themselves  all  the  enjoyments  and  comforts  of  life, 
subjecting  their  persons  to  the  most  unheard-of  tortures  and 
penances,  lying  naked  in  the  woods  and  fidds,  exposed  to  the 
burning  rays  of  the  sun.  The  Macedonian  chief  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  himself  inclined  to  enter  into  conversation  with  these 
uncouth  sophists;  but  he  sent  Onesicritus  to  endeavour  to  obtain 
some  idea  of  their  principles.  This  envoy  was  accordingly  guided 
to  a  solitary  spot,  about  two  miles  from  the  city,  where  a  group  of 
fifteen,  braving  the  noon-day  heat,  had  placed  themselves  in  the 
most  painful  and  fantastic  attitudes.  The  Greek  accosted  them, 
and  made  known  the  object  of  his  visit,  when  one  of  their  number, 
named  Calanus,  observed,  that  it  little  became  them  to  reveal  the 
mysteries  of  philosophy  to  one  arrayed  in  the  costume  of  a  courder 
and  warrior;  and  required,  as  an  indispensable  preliminary  to  all 
communication,  that  he  should  throw  himself  naked  on  the  same 
stones  where  they  lay  extended.  As  Onesicritus  seemed  to  pause, 
Mandanis,  another  of  the  Indian  group,  condemned  this  harsh 
reply  to  the  representative  of  a  sovereign  and  conqaeror  who 
deserved  praise  for  such  enlightened  curiosity;  and  then,  through 
the  medium  of  an  interpreter,  he  gave  a  summary  of  the  tenets 
held  by  his  fraternity,  and  inquired  if  they  bore  any  resemblance 
to  the  doctrines  professed  in  Greece.  Onesicritus  assured  him  that 
Pythagoras,  Socrates^  and,  above  all,  Diogenes,  entertained 
opinions  very  similar.  Mandanis  admitted  this  to  be  in  so  far 
satisfactory,  yet  conceived  that  no  one  who  wore  clothes,  or 
mingled  in  human  Efodety,  could  attun  to  that  mysterious  height 
of  wisdom  which  distinguished  the  Indian  philosophers.  The  con- 
versation continued  till  evening,  when  the  learned  men  rose  and 
accompanied  thdr  new  companion  to  the  city.  It  then  appeared 
that  this  ostentatious  self-denial  was  far  from  being  unrewarded. 
If  any  one  carrying  fruit  or  provisions  met  them,  they  were  invited 
to  partake;  and  they  were  readily  received  itito  the  greatest 
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bouiei,  where  they  were  privileged  to  enter  apartments  whence 
all  otberi  were  excluded.  Calanus,  notwithstanding  the  stern 
pride  which  he  had  displayed,  was  prevailed  upon  to  accompany 
Alexander  into  Western  Asia,  a  proposal  rejected  by  his  milder 
oompanion ;  but  he  always  preserved  the  manners  and  demeanour 
of  a  Hindoo  philosopher,  and,  at  a  very  advanced  age,  exhibited 
to  Uie  Qroeks  an  example  of  religions  suicide,  by  mounting  a 
Aineral-pile,  on  which  he  was  consumed  to  ashes. 

The  other  castes  appear  to  have  been  more  numerous  than  they 
are  at  the  present  day,  and  to  have  been  distinguished  on  grounds 
•omewhat  different  from  those  which  are  recognised  in  modon 
limes. 

The  following  is  the  enumeration  given  by  the  several  authors 
who  derivt^  their  information  from  the  source  now  pointed  out: — 1. 
Prie«t»;  ^.  Husbandmen;  S.  Shephenis  and  Hunters;  4.  Mann- 
fiicluivn;  ^'^  Militaiy;  6.  Inspectors  employed  in  the  service  of 
the  in^Tt'T^irii :  7,  Koyal  Councillors  and  Magistrates.  The  last 
tw\>  oi^erik  with  th^ir  functions,  must  in  a  great  measure  have 
ciraMsi  during  the  long  snbiectiv>n  of  Hindostaa  to  fweign  sway; 
fev^VlT  tbey  haT«  uer^  into  that  of  Kunri  or  Chittrr,  wfaidi 
ai  |«^Nifsit  iiiclal<tf  tbe  UKVt  disdapiisi^  civil  membeis  of  Indian 
«>»e<T.  T))e  n&kiaj:  of  Sbejvhtercs  as  a  dissinct  order  was»  we 
»AT  {V9>KCrv«  jccnahi  ra«ber  i£?ca  cbwrratkcs  mace  oo  ihm 
KKOfcix4:  A:^:i«sr  azii  cc^aer  SK-cr'sarT^-sfi^aw  iLas  cm  ^be  inhafaiU 
a33S»  «"C  ;^  TbJ^  w^iere  ibe  7>:cs  cmeni  rizrs^i  of  acTieakare 

itffi  SL'wiT^  /^tmrnuL  cxruir  ^  rnl  iivf  ^iSii  u*  azL-*  «i 

•'  • 

^  «  ^  «  ^ 

v^ATSduT  rt  :fitt   :^Bnrc& — im  -mom  i£  nariiaic  <iinri 

7hr  heJuc  itac  :ait  ^fTttdss  Jtanaii  :^  t^tt  suu  tvs  wiif  uw 
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'  SelencuB,  the  general  who,  on  the  partition  of  the  Macedonian 
empire,  obtained  Syria  for  his  share,  claimed  as  its  appendage  all 
the  vast  regions  of  the  East  He  undertook  an  expedition  to 
secnre,  or  more  properly  to  regain,  those  distant  possessions, 
which,  after  Alexander's  retreat,  had  probably  shaken  off  entirely 
the  slight  yoke  imposed  upon  them.  The  very  imperfect  accounts 
of  this  enterprise  represent  it  as  having  been  successful,  though 
the  invader  had  to  encounter  the  force  of  Sandracottus  (Chadra- 
gupta),  who  had  already  established  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges 
a  sovereignty  embracing  almost  the  whole  of  India.  But  much 
doubt  will  rest  on  this  brilliant  result,  when  we  find  it  to  have 
issued  in  a  treaty  by  which  he  resigned  all  the  provinces  eastward 
of  the  Indus.  This  amity,  however,  was  cemented  by  inter- 
marriage and  mutual  presents.  Seleucus,  moreover,  sent  Megai- 
thenes  on  an  embassy  to  Palibothra,  the  metropolis  of  this  power- 
ful monarch,  whence  he  returned  with  the  most  splendid  account 
both  of  his  kingdom  and  his  residence.  Sandracottus  is  said  to 
have  possessed  an  army  of  400,000  men,  including  20,000  cavalry 
and  2000  chariots.  His  chief  city  was  ten  miles  in  length  and 
two  in  breadth,  defended  by  574  towers  and  a  ditch  thirty  cubits 
deep,  and  entered  by  sixty  gates.  The  site  of  this  celebrated 
capital  has  been  the  subject  of  much  controversy;  but  a  mist  of 
obscurity  still  surrounds  it.* 


*  Hie  mott  predM  itatement  It  that  made  by  Arrlan  after  Megasthenes,  placlnsr  it  at  the 
Junction  of  the  Ganges  with  another  rirer  (the  Erranoboaa),  eoniidered  the  third  in  India 
aa  to  magnitade^  Relying  on  this  indication,  D'Anrille  has  fixed  upon  Allahabad,  a  great, 
andent,  and  holy  dty,  standing  at  the  Junction  with  the  Jumna,  a  rirer  certainly  not  Ul 
entiUed  to  the  distinction  Just  stated.  But  this  oondusion  is  poaltiTdy  contradicted  by  the 
narratire  of  Pliny  and  Ptolemy,  the  two  highest  authorities  in  andent  geography,  both  of 
whom  place  the  dty  a  great  way  farther  down,~-the  fbrmer  about  400  miles,  the  latter  stiU 
more  distant  Ua^tat  Rennell  next  suggests  Patna,  likewise  a  large  town,  and  considerably 
below  the  confluence  in  question;  while  the  Soane,  a  stream  certainly  of  great  magnitude, 
whidi  at  present  fidls  into  the  Ganges  about  thirty  miles  above,  is  siq>posed  andently  to 
hare  Ibllowed  a  diflSsrent  diannel,  and  to  have  flowed  dose  by  Patna.  Still  that  dty  is  not 
so  ftr  down  the  Ganges  as  Palibothra  Is  described  both  by  Ptolemy  and  Pliny ;  the  latter  of 
whom,  In  enumerating  the  tzlbutaiies  of  the  great  river,  mentions  both  the  Soane  and  the 
Enranoboas  as  perfectly  distinct.  Colonel  Franldln,  by  a  series  of  learned  researches,  has 
lately  endeavoured  to  fix  the  position  at  BiO^nuhl,  which,  though  stUl  liable  tosomeobjec- 
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Ab  tho  kingdom  of  Syria  declined  in  strengtb,  it  rabmitted  to 
(hn  flopiiniiion  of  its  eastern  territories.  Bactria  was  erected  into 
All  ind^iM^ndcnt  state,  which,  daring  several  ages,  seems  to  Iiato 
In'i'ii  liolh  powerful  and  enlightened;  and  its  dominion  appears  to 
hfivo  c'.\(()nilc<l  oven  over  parts  of  India  that  had  not  been  reached 
liy  tho  nriiiH  of  Darius  and  Alexander.  According  to  the  oon- 
rliiHlniirt  of  liny  or,  it  was  founded  in  256  b.  c.  by  Theodotos,  who 
(lirrw  iifl'  llin  Syrian  yoke,  and  was  crushed  in  125  b.  c.  by  an 
irriiptiiMi  of  a  Si^^'tliian  or  Gctic  nation  from  the  north;  but  this 
litni.  I  Into  i.i  by  Homo  esteemed  doubtful.  No  part  of  ancient  hia- 
(iii  V  liiiti  lioiMi  involved  in  deeper  obscurity,  on  which,  however, 
III  II I  111  1 11  vn  of  li^ht  havo  recently  been  thrown  by  a  learned  esouni- 
fMillnii  fil'miiiH  and  miMlnlfi. 

Miijiii-  TimI,  author  of  (ho  valuable  history  of  Rajastan,  was  the 
II  ml  tvhii  ilritw  at  tout  ion  to  tlio  number  of  such  relics,  with  in- 
iiiii|illiiiiu  whiillv  or  imrtlully  (ireok,  which  are  scattered  throagh 
I  hit  tvitaii-.iii  proviiuuirt.  Thoy  art>  found  in  tho  topes  or  sepulchral 
iiiiMtili  tvhioh  iiiuik  tliA  Hito  of  diVAytHl  towns;  and  their  profusion 
I'l  •liiili  Ml  III  provo  Ini(Ii  (ho  unoiont  wealth  of  the  country,  and 
IIm.  *.ii.ihiiii  III'  liiiivinK  (rt^HHuix^  The  drst  great  discovery  was  at 
Mi«iiil«yHlii,  n  i^ll.v  ill  tho  PiiiiJAuls  erecteil  upon  ruins  which  ap- 
|ii.hi  Iff  liuvn  I utj I II If; oil  to  tho  oapilal  of  a  kingdom,  and  the  chief 
mini,  ht  lliif  iihtliiiiHl  n^li^ion.  A  very  spacious  tope  had  been 
hUmii^i-tt  lioi'o  liy  Mr.  KIphiuHtono ;  and  General  Ventura,  when 
•;io:iiiii|H'.il  ill  ihn  iiiiif{hl)uurho(Ml,  succeodod  in  |>enctrating  its  re- 

$Uttt»,  I'MhilHly  AfliiM*  iMllnr  Uiaii  any  olhar  with  the  ancient  antboritlea.    Thd  pnatot 

ttfllM,  Ut  a  Am  mar  wtuk,  Iim  niaiiiloiied  Ikisllpotir,  a  town  not  Ur  dirtant  firom  RaJemaU, 

ImI  iMiiiiwNat  Maarar  Ih  Ilia  |MMltliin  detcribeil  by  Ptolemj,  and  ttiU  more  lo  to  that 

#Mlsiia4  lijF  lllny  aa  Iba  idUi  of  l^allbolhra.    Tbe  name  exactly  colncMeai  Ibr,  In  tba 

MNiMlfaaM  ifillMiMraiiliy  of  urtanlaliound^  ftamlis  a  and  o,  are  alvaya  used  Indlacrimlnataly, 

P^»»^^  irMla  iUm  Mtiiif  allaralloiii  ara  niaBlfeitly  adopted  fbr  the  take  of  enpbony  In  the  Greek 

^tef  |t4Ma.    A  aaina  la  iiirfhinff  where  there  la  no  affrvement  aa  to  pooltlon;  bat  where  the 

(||blMa<M>a  In  Uiai  raai^l  la  m  creat  aa  In  the  preeent  lutance,  It  U  of  much  Importance^ 

Smnm  Mm-UmI  aiipaiUllona  often  remain  lon^  attached  to  the  eune  localltlea.    After 

J^itaf  aMIf  ad  l«  fflva  Hp  Uia  Jumna,  we  cannot  hope  ftir  a  rlrer  which  ihall  actually  be  tha 

C|MKI  In  iHdla."    1  lia  Oaageai  not  flur  ftwn  Bof Upoor,  reeelfca  the  Cooay.  or  rlror  of 

C|MWl|    «  larsaetraanh  whleh  flowi  nearly  MO  mllei^  and  draini  a  Tait  eitcbt  of  monn- 

I 
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cesses,  where  he  discovered  m  great  Tariety  of  interesting  ooins. 
Another  was  opened  by  M.  A.  Court  with  still  more  important 
resolts,  westward  of  the  Indos ;  and  at  Peshawmr  and  Jellalabad 
in  Afghanistan,  M.  H5nigberger  made  similar  disooreries.  About 
twenty-five  miles  from  Cabnl,  M.  Masson  explored  with  snooess 
the  remains  of  a  large  town,  called  by  the  natives  Beghram,  whidi 
he  endeavours  to  identify  with  that  named  Alexandria  ad  calcem 
Caocasi ;  but  this  hypothesis,  even  frt)m  his  own  statements,  must 
be  prononnced  somewhat  doabtfol. 

The  greater  proportion  of  these  coins  are  called  Gr»oo-Indian, 
or  Ghneco-Scythic.  The  oldest,  which  appear  to  have  been  purely 
Greek,  and  are  of  fine  workmanship,  are  succeeded  by  others  of 
the  same  country,  with  an  Indian,  Scythic,  and  sometimes  Pehlevi, 
or  Persian  obverse.  There  is,  moreover,  a  considerable  number 
of  Roman  pieces,  bearing  the  impress  of  Antony,  Cnsar,  and 
Agrippa ;  but  these,  we  think,  were  probably  introduced  by  com- 
merce, which  was  always  carried  on  with  India  in  metallic  cur* 
rencjy. 

No  specimens  have  been  found  of  the  two  earliest  kings,  Theo- 
dotus  I.  and  II.,  whence,  and  from  otiier  circumstances,  it  has 
been  inferred  that  they  ruled  only  over  Bactriana  Pr^r,  and 
never  crossed  tiie  Indian  Caucasus.  The  next  name  is  Euthyde- 
mus,  who  is  even  suspected  of  having  usurped  the  throne.  From 
the  places  where  his  coins  are  found,  it  may  be  certainly  inferred 
that  he  pushed  his  conquests  into  the  kingdom  of  CabuL  He 
was  succeeded  by  Apollodotus,  the  wide  diffusion  of  whose  money 
proves,  not  only  that  he  reigned  there  and  in  India,  but  that 
these  were  the  chief  seats  of  his  dominion.  Menander,  who  suc- 
ceeded him  on  the  throne,  is  celebrated  as  a  powerful  monarch 
even  by  the  classic  writers,  whose  report  is  strongly  confirmed  by 
ike  species  of  evidence  now  described.  India  appears  even  to 
have  been  the  main  theatre  of  his  power ;  and,  to  conciliate  his 
new  subjects,  he  was  probably  induced  to  combine  a  native  reverse 
with  the  Greek  legend.  Demetrius,  whose  name  is  also  men- 
tioned by  the  ancients,  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  brother,  and  to 
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have  reigned  in  m  diffiBreot  quarter.  Eocnttides  L,  wKo  amnmei 
the  title  of  Great,  is  understood,  on  amilar  groanda,  to  have  held 
sway  only  over  Bactriana  and  Western  Afghanistan,  his  eoins 
not  being  found  so  fiur  east  as  Jellalahsd.  There  are  many  bear- 
ing the  impress  of  Hennaos  I.  and  11^  sovereigns  who  are  re- 
ferred to  nearly  the  same  era.  These  researches  have  moreover 
brought  to  our  knowledge  a  number  of  prinees  whose  very  names 
had  never  before  reached  Europe.  Among  these  is  Antimaehni^ 
the  purity  and  beauty  of  whose  silver  pieces  might  seem  to  plaee 
him  in  the  age  of  Apollodotus,  though  it  is  difficult  to  find  an 
interval  for  him  in  the  succession.  From  the  same  source  we 
derive  Agathodes,  Antilakides,  Lysius,  Matins  or  Megas,  Unad- 
pherros.  M.  HSnigberger  brought  to  light  EadphiBea,  whose 
coins  are  as  rude  as  his  name,  and  who  is  conjectured  either  to  be 
the  prince  in  whom  this  remarkable  dynasty  terminated,  or  one 
of  the  barbarous  race  that  immediatelv  succeeded.  There  has 
also  been  revealed  to  the  knowledge  of  modem  times  a  mighty 
and  mysterious  potentate,  **  Azos  the  Great,  king  of  kings,"  idiose 
titles,  and  the  numerous  relics  of  his  mint  unite  in  attesting  his 
wide  dominion.  Mr.  Prinsep  is  of  opinion  that  the  character  of 
these  remains  marks  them  as  belonging  to  the  age  of  the  Roman 
emperor  Gallienus ;  but  if  a  Greek  monarchy  existed  in  India  al 
that  era,  it  is  a  circumstance  altogether  new  to  history. 

Strabo  relates  that  Augustus,  when  at  Antioch,  received  an 
embassy  with  letters  from  an  Indian  sovereign  who  called  him- 
self Porus,  and  boasted  that  he  held  9wav  over  six  hundred  kines ; 
but  it  is  not  said  whether  anv  additional  information  was  ever 
obtuned  through  this  unwonted  channel. 

Commerce  ultimately  aSbrded  the  means  of  enabling  the  ancients 
to  obtain  a  great  accession  to  their  knowledge  respecting  India. 
The  navigation  from  Egypt,  though  it  appears,  as  already  oboerved, 
to  have  been  performed  at  a  very  early  date  by  Scylax  under  the 
direction  of  Darius,  did  not  for  a  very  long  period  become  the 
regular  channel  of  conveyance.  Alexander,  bv  the  voyage  of 
1^'earehnSy  connected  the  mouth  of  the  Indus  with  the  Persian 
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Gulf;  but  the  communication  between  the  latter  and  the  Bed  Sea, 
round  the  peninsula  of  Arabia,  was  regarded  by  him  as  a  discovery 
yet  to  be  made.  It  was  still  considered  a  novel  enterprise  when 
performed  by  Eudoxus,  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Euergetes,  about 
the  year  130  b.  c.  A  powerful  impulse  was  however  given  by  the 
wealth  and  unbounded  luxury  of  Rome  towards  creating  an  ample 
market  for  the  beautiful  productions  of  India.  In  the  first  century, 
a  regular  intercourse  was  established  between  the  Red  Sea  and 
Musiris,  on  the  coast  of  Malabar;  and  in  a  treatise,  entitled  the 
Periplus  of  the  Erythrssan  Sea,  by  a  writer  whose  supposed  name 
is  Arrian,  the  details  of  this  voyage  are  given  at  considerable 
length.  In  conformity  to  the  limited  resources  of  the  ancient 
mariner,  who  always  kept  close  to  the  land,  it  comprised  an  im- 
mense circuit  of  very  dangerous  coast. 

Any  details  as  to  the  voyage  down  the  Red  Sea,  and  along  the 
coasts  of  Arabia  and  Persia,  do  not  properly  come  within  the 
compass  of  the  present  undertaking.  Suffice  it  to  remark,  that  in 
due  time  the  navigators  reached  the  mouth  of  the  Indus,  which, 
in  the  ^'  Periplus,"  is  called  Scynthus,  and  justly  said  to  be  the 
greatest  that  enters  the  Indian  Ocean.  It  has  seven  mouths,  but 
all  narrow  and  shallow  except  one,  by  which  alone  large  vessels 
could  ascend.  They  soon  came  to  Barbarik6  {Barbaricum  Em' 
porium)f  where  they  unloaded  their  ships  and  received  fresh 
cargoes;  but  it  was  necessary  to  proceed  upwards  to  Minnagara, 
the  principal  city  of  this  region  (which  is  called  by  the  author 
Scythia),  and  where  the  king,  who  was  subject  to  the  Parthian 
empire,  resided.  The  commerce  appears  to  have  been  very  con- 
siderable, consisting  in  the  exchange  of  silk  and  silk  stufifo,  bdellium, 
spikenard,  sapphires,  and  indigo,  for  cloth,  coral,  incense,  vessels 
of  glass  and  silver,  money,  and  a  little  wine. 

Beyond  the  Indus  the  merchantmen  passed  another  more 
northerly  gulf,  which  they  called  Eirin  (the  modem  Cutch).  The 
waves,  however,  were  so  high  and  tempestuous,  the  current  so 
rapid,  while  the  bottom,  rough  and  rocky,  destroyed  so  many  of 
their  anchorsi  that,  in  order  to  sail  with  safety,  it  was  neceasluy  to 
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keep  considerably  out  to  sea.  They  came  then  to  a  coast  (thai 
of  the  modem  Gnzerat),  which  is  accurately  described  as  ywj 
fertile  in  grain,  rice,  and  above  all  in  agrbusus  (cotton),  tram 
which  was  manufactured  an  immense  quantity  of  clothing.  Tam- 
ing a  promontory  (Diuhead)  they  soon  entered  a  third  gd^ 
deriving  its  name  from  Bamgaza  (Baroache)  which  appears  to 
have  been  then  the  emporium  of  Western  India.  The  navigatioa 
of  this  inlet  required  great  caution,  on  account  of  the  extraordinary 
violence  of  the  tide,  by  which,  at  its  periodical  ebb,  a  great  extent 
of  land,  before  covered  with  the  sea,  was  suddenly  left  dry;  and 
the  cautious  sailor,  anticipating  this  phenomenon,  was  admonisihed 
by  the  sound  as  of  a  great  army  advancing,  which  was  that  of  dia 
waves,  rushing  on  with  such  fury  as  threatened  to  drive  him 
ashore.  The  mouth  also  of  the  great  river  (the  Nerbudda)  upon 
which  Bamgaza  was  situated,  could  not  be  found  without  difficulty, 
owing  to  the  flat  shore  and  the  numerous  shoals.  The  object  of 
the  merchants  was  to  arrive  in  the  month  of  July,  when  a  great 
fidr  was  held  in  that  dty.  The  imports  wero  nearly  the  same  as 
at  Barbarik^,  except  that  wine  b  mentioned  as  a  leading  article, 
to  which  was  added  a  great  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  money. 
The  exports  consisted  in  a  variety  of  cotton  cloths  and  finer 
muslins,  vcua  murrhina  (supposed  to  be  porcelain),  and  onyx 
stones,  which  were  brought  down  chiefly  from  Ozene  (Ougein),  a 
great  city,  and  the  capital  of  an  extensive  kingdom.  Beyond 
Bamgaza,  India  extended  from  north  to  south,  and  was  called 
Dakinabades  (the  Deccan  or  South  Country).  It  is  described  as 
comprising  regions  of  vast  extent,  mountains  and  deserts  filled 
with  wild  animals,  particularly  elephants,  tigers,  leopards,  and 
serpents  of  enormous  size.  In  the  interior  were  two  great  capitals, 
Plithana  and  Tagara.  The  former  is  supposed  to  be  Piltanah,  on 
the  Godavery, — the  latter  Deogbir,  the  modem  Dowlatabad,  in 
whose  vicinity  the  splendid  excavated  temples  of  Ellora  still  indi- 
cate its  former  greatness. 

The  coast,  extending  southward  from  the  Gulf  of  Bamgaza,  or 
Cambay,  presented  the  ports  of  Akabaros,  Oopara,  and  Kallienai 
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the  last  of  which  is  easily  identified  with  Ealliana,  opposite  to 
Bombay.  It  had  once  been  open  to  Grecian  enterprise,  and  was 
a  place  of  considerable  resort;  bnt  the  prince  to  whom  it  was  then 
subject  rigoroasly  excluded  vessels  of  that  nation,  which  could  not 
even  safely  pass  without  a  convoy.  A  line  of  shore  is  delineated 
with  a  considerable  number  of  ports,  which  cannot  now  be  very 
easily  ascertained;  but  when  we  find  them  described  as  the  seat 
of  some  trade,  and  infested  by  pirates,  we  recognise  at  once  the 
C!oncan,  which  still  bears  the  same  character.  Having  reached 
the  island  of  Jjcuke  ( Angedive),  they  approached  the  fertile  shores 
of  Limurike,  comprising  Canara,  with  part  of  Malabar  Proper, 
and  which  seems  to  have  formed  the  centre  of  their  commerce  with 
India.  The  three  great  emporia  of  this  coast  were  Tyndis, 
Musiris,  and  Nelkimda,  which  Dr.  Vincent  thinks  may  still  be 
traced  in  Baroelore,  Mangalore,  and  Nelisuram.  Although  the 
second  of  these  was  a  place  of  extensive  resort,  yet  Nelkunda  is 
described  as  the  principal  emporium.  There  even  appears  much 
reason  to  conclude  that  the  Egyptian  navigators  proceeded  no 
farther,  l>ut  found  there  an  assortment  of  all  the  goods  produced 
on  the  eastern  shores  of  India,  and  even  in  the  regions  beyond. 
These  were,  pepper  in  great  abundance,  pearls,  silk,  ivory, 
spikenard,  diamonds,  amethysts,  other  precious  stones,  and  tortoise- 
shelL  The  imports  were  nearly  the  same  as  elsewhere,  except 
that  money  was  in  very  particular  request 

The  voyage  to  this  part  of  India,  after  being  for  some  time  pur- 
sued by  the  tedious  and  circuitous  line  of  the  Arabian  and  Persian 
coasts,  was  greatly  improved  by  an  accident  of  which  there  is 
perhaps  no  other  example  in  ancient  navigation.  Hippalus,  hav- 
ing observed  the  steady  course  of  the  monsoon  at  fixed  periods  in 
a  certain  direction,  taught  the  mariners  to  steer,  under  its  influence, 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Red  Sea  directly  across  the  ocean;  and  thus 
a  voyage,  which,  according  to  the  ordinary  method,  usually  lasted 
two  months,  was  often  completed  in  a  few  days. 

Beyond  Nelkunda,  where,  as  already  observed,  there  is  reason 
to  think  that  the  navigation  of  the  Greeks  terminated,  the  descrip- 
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tion  of  the  Ehorei  of  India  beoomea  much  more  meagre  uid  im- 
perfect. The  next  city  mentioued  ii  Colcbi,  probably  Cochin, 
repreiented  u  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Pandion,  which  at  that  time 
extended  over  all  thia  part  of  the  continent,  and  included  even 
Ketknnda.  Thia  is  followed  by  Comar,  a  town  evidently  adjoin- 
ing to  Cape  Comorin,  the  most  Bonthern  point  of  the  land,  and  iaid 
to  possesa  a  apeciea  of  convent  where  persons  of  both  sexes, 
devoting  themselves  to  celibacy,  engaged  in  the  performance  of 
certain  religionu  rites  in  hononr  of  a  goddeae  whom  they  imagined 
to  haunt  the  neighbonring  watera.  Ceylon  is  next  deacribed 
under  the  appellation  of  Palesimonda,  or  the  more  ancient  one 
of  Taprobane,  and  particular  mention  is  made  of  the  extensive 
pear1-6sbeTy  carried  on  botb  there  and  on  the  opposite  coast.  The 
antbor  now  proceeds  to  Coromandel,  reapecUng  which  he  can  give 
only  some  imperfect  notices.  Mesolia,  mentioned  aa  an  extensive 
district  distingniahed  for  the  mannfactnre  of  vety  fine  clotba,  seema 
clearly  to  be  Uasnlipatam  and  the  snironnding  country.  He  came 
afterwarda  to  a  region  of  terrora  and  prodigiea,^-one  people  with 
flat  nosea,  and  another  with  horeea'  beads,  reported  to  feed  on 
hnman  fleab.  These  wondera  nneqnivocally  prove  that  the 
narrator  had  attained  the  boundary  of  accurate  knowledge;  yet 
the  wild  tract  of  mountain  and  jungle,  which  composes  bo  lat^  a 
proportion  of  Orissa,  afforded  considerable  room  for  these  imagi- 
nationa.  Then,  however,  be  reachea  the  mouth  of  the  Ganges, 
where  he  finda  a  great  commercial  city  called  by  the  name  of  the 
river,  an  appellation  which  it  no  longer  hears.  Its  trade  consisted 
chiefly  in  cloths  of  the  most  delicate  texture  and  extreme  beauty, 
— a  description  under  which  it  is  impossible  not  to  recognise  the 
superb  muslins  fabricated  at  Dacca  and  other  districts  of  Bengal. 
Beyond  the  Ganges  was  the  golden  country,  doabtleas  the  Aarea 
Chersonesns  of  Ptolemy,  whicb  moat  be  placed  on  some  part  of 
the  long  range  of  coast  intermediate  between  India  and  China. 

The  weakneaa  and  distractious  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  aub- 
■eqnently  the  rise  of  the  Mohammedan  power,  ent  off  the  nations 
of  Europe  from  all  direct  commnoication  with  In^a.     The  rich 
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prodactions  of  that  country  Were,  during  a  considerable  period, 
conveyed  by  Arabian  navigators  or  by  inland  caravans,  and  sold 
to  the  Venetians  and  Genoese  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean 
or  of  the  Black  Sea;  bnt  these  traders  themselves,  so  distinguished 
in  the  Middle  Ages  by  their  •maritime  enterprise,  made  no  attempt 
to  open  a  direct  commerce  with  the  distant  regions  whence  those 
precious  commodities  were  imported. 
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CHATTER  IIL 

PORTUOUBSB  DI8C0TEBT  OV  TU  FllfAeB  TO  IITDIA. 

IbiltlBa  Fovtr  ofPoftiigil— VoTigM  aloiif  tbe  OoMt  of  AfHe»--I>l^^ 
and  GamMa  Of  the  Gold  GoMk— Of  Oongo— BartholoBOir  Dlai  diaoofon  tbe  Capo  of 
Good  Hopa  UlmUnn  of  Corflliain  and  Do  Parv*— Ezpodttkm  of  Vaaeo  da  Gam*— H« 
paaMa  thaOap*— T^wdkea  al  Moaamtifgaa^  ¥<iniliai%  and  Mellnda  Arrirea  al  CaUeut— 
TIalt  to  fba  Zamorln— DURBnooea  irith  talm  and  the  Moon— Dapartnra— YoTafa  nmnd 
Aftica  -Ratnni  to  PortngaL 

Portugal,  a  small  kingdom,  of  little  fertility,  placed  at  one  of  the 
extremities  of  Europe,  appeared  ill  fitted  for  acting  any  groat  part 
in  the  affairs  of  that  continent  A  long  period  of  her  historji 
accordingly,  has  been  obscure  and  inglorious.  Under  the  Roman 
government  the  Lusitanians  were  only  remarkable  for  their  ex- 
treme  barbarism ;  and  during  the  Middle  Ages  they  were  crushed 
beneath  the  yoke  of  the  Moors,  who,  after  having  overrun  nearly 
the  whole  peninsula,  erected  the  western  portion  into  a  kingdom 
under  the  name  of  Algarve.  In  more  recent  times,  oppressed  by 
tyranny  and  fanaticism,  and  holding  little  communication  with 
more  enlightened  nations,  she  was  kept  in  every  respect  very  hr 
behind  the  other  countries  of  Europe.  Tet  there  was  an  interval 
between  the  Middle  Ages  and  the  present  period,  when  this 
monarchy  held  the  foremost  place,  not  only  in  arms  and  power, 
but  ih  all  those  arts  and  liberal  pursuits  which  have  given  lustre 
to  the  modem  world.  But  it  was  in  the  stem  bchool  of  adversity 
that  those  energies  were  unfolded.  The  Portuguese,  like  the 
Spaniards  their  neighbours,  had  to  fight  a  battle  of  many  hundred 
years,  ere  they  could  drive  from  their  native  land  the  numerous, 
warlike,  and  fanatical  hosts,  united  under  the  standard  of  Mo« 
hammed,  by  whom  it  had  been  subdued.  Religious  zeal,  the 
blind  exercise  of  which  has  since  degraded  Portugal,  was  then 
the  inspiring  principle  of  her  heroic  exploits.  The  kingdom, 
according  to  De  Barros,  was  founded  in  the  blood  of  martyrs,  and 
by  martyrs  was  spread  over  the  globe ;  for  that  name  he  oonoeivei 
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himself  entitled  to  confer  on  those  who  fought  and  fell  in  her 
glorious  conflicts  with  infidel  nations.  After  expelling  the  Moors 
from  Europe  they  pursued  them  into  Africa,  seeking  to  avenge 
that  long  series  of  outrage  and  thraldom  to  which  the  peninsida 
Lad  been  subjected,  and  claiming  an  undoubted  right  to  eyery 
territory  that  might  be  conquered  from  the  enemies  of  the  &itb. 
I'his  enterprise,  as  it  necessarily  inyolved  some  degree  of  maritime 
skill,  attracted  the  attention  of  their  raonarchs  towards  the  ocean, 
as  the  scene  in  which  they  might  find  greatness,  wealth,  and  re- 
nown. This  circumstance,  combined  with  the  fayourable  situa- 
tion of  their  country,  having  a  long  range  of  coast  bordered  by 
the  yet  unmeasured  expanse  of  the  Atlantic,  paved  the  way  for 
the  distinction  which  Portugal  obtained  in  the  career  of  maritime 
discovery.* 

The  first  attempt  was  made  by  John  I.  on  a  limited  scale,  and 
iu  connection  with  an  expedition  to  the  shores  of  Barbary.  He 
detached  on  this  occasion  a  small  squadron  to  survey  the  coast  of 
Morocco,  and  Qven  to  trace  the  whole  outline  of  the  African  con- 
tinent. The  mariners  succeeded  in  passing  Cape  Nun  (then  the 
limit  of  European  knowledge),  and  in  exploring  to  a  great  extent 
the  boundaries  of  Western  Africa.  At  length,  accustomed  only 
to  hold  a  timid  course  along  the  shore,  they  were  repelled  by  the 
view  of  those  formidable  cliffs  which  compose  Cape  Bojador,  and 
the  tempestuous  waves  thst  dash  around  them.  But  this  voyage, 
npon  the  whole,  gave  animation  and  encouragement  to  farther 
discovery,  which  was  likewise  greatly  promoted  by  an  individual 
of  royal  race,  who  devoted  all  his  exertions,  and  attached  the 

*  This  historical  aocoont  of  Portagnese  Discovery  and  Conquest  is  derlred  from  the  Asia 
of  Jnan  de  Barros  (4  torn,  folio,  15  iota.  12mo) ;  Asia  Portuguesa  of  Faria  j  Sonsa  (8  torn. 
4to) ;  History  of  the  Discorery  and  Conquest  of  the  East  Indies,  by  Ueman  Lopei  de  Castan- 
heda:  and  History  of  the  Portogaeae  during  the  Beign  of  Emanuel,  by  Osorio:  the  flnt 
two  of  which  were  consulted  in  the  original,  and  the  last  two  in  translations.  Although 
these  authors  agree  in  the  general  tenor  of  the  narrative,  there  occur  rarious  discrepancies 
In  the  details,  which  we  hare  endearoured  to  reconcile  as  wa  best  could,  without  in  general 
troubling  our  readers  by  noticing  them.  We  bare  considered  chiefly  the  probability  and 
cousistency  of  the  eronts  related,  giving  also  a  certain  preference  to  the  authority  of  D« 
Birroa 
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glory  of  bis  Dame,  to  the  cause  of  mEuitime  enterprise.  Prince 
Henry,  a  yonnger  son  of  John,  by  Philippa  of  Lancaster,  sister 
to  Henry  IV.  king  of  England,  afler  having  acted  a  dutingnished 
part  in  the  expediUons  agiunat  Barbary,  directed  all  his  attendon 
to  this  new  object.  lie  fixed  his  residence  at  Sagres,  near  Cape 
St.  Vincent,  where  his  eye  rested  continually  on  the  vast  ocean ; 
and  there  collected  every  information  and  every  aid  wbieb  the 
infant  sciences  of  geography  and  navigotion  could  then  fumisb. 
He  afforded  to  successive  adventurers  the  means  of  proeecuting 
tbeir  discoveries ;  while  the  deep  interest  he  took  in  their  various 
attempts  threw  a  peculiar  lustre  around  this  hazardoas  pursnit. 

The  first  expedition  fitted  out  by  Henry,  in  141H,  consisted  of 
only  a  single  vessel  under  two  officers  of  his  household,  Juan 
Gonzales  and  Tristram  Vaz,  nho,  being  driven  out  to  sea  by  a 
tempest,  made  the  discovery  Grst  of  Porto  Santo,  and  afterwards 
of  Madeira.  These  two  beautiful  island'!,  being  found  very  pro- 
ductive in  several  valuable  coinmoditie.s,  were  considered  as  a 
promising  commenceroent  Yet  it  was  nut  till  1433,  fifteen  yean 
after,  that  Gilianez,  steering  a  bolder  course  tlirough  the  open 
■ea,  passed  Cape  Bojador,  and  thereby  proved  that  the  fears  which 
this  celebrated  promontory  had  inspired  most  have  been  in  a  great 
measure  chimerical.  Tlic  success  of  the  Portuguese  in  tracing 
the  line  of  the  Africnn  continent  was  now  rspid ;  yet  for  a  con- 
■idorable  time  it  uas  only  rewarded  by  the  sight  of  a  barren  and 
desolate  coast,  "  a  dread  expanse  of  lifeless  sand  and  sky."  At 
length  they  reached  the  vcnlant  shores  of  the  Senegal  and  Gambia, 
where  nature  assumes  a  grand  and  romantic  form  ;  and  to  wbieb 
gold,  ivory,  and  other  precious  commodities,  were  brought  down 
from  the  interior. 

The  progress  of  discovery  was  somewhnt  cliccked  by  the  death 
of  King  Jr.hn  in  1433,  and  stUl  more  by  that  of  Prince  Ilcniy 
in  1463;  yet  it  still  advanced.  Alphonso,  John's  successor, 
granted  to  Fernand  Goincz  nn  exclusive  right  of  navigation  for 
five  years,  on  condition  of  discovering  during  that  time  five  ban* 
dred  leagues  of  coasL     Comez,  accordingly,  in  1471,  soccneded 
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in  exploring  the  Gold  Coast,  which,  corresponding  in  some  degree 
to  its  name,  afforded  a  brilliant  promise  of  wealth.  The  king  no 
longer  hesitated  to  assume  the  title  of  Lord  of  Guinea ;  and  the 
castle  of  Elmina,  or  the  Mine,  being  erected  on  this  shore,  was 
made  the  capital  of  all  the  Portngnese  possessions. 

John  II.,  who  succeeded  Alphonso,  pressed  discovery  with 
augmented  zeal.  In  1484,  Diego  Cam  sailed  from  Elmina,  and 
proceeded  along  Africa,  till  he  found  himself  though  considerably 
out  at  sea,  involved  in  a  powerful  current  of  fresh  water.  Con- 
cluding hence  that  some  mighty  stream  in  this  latitude  must 
empty  itself  into  the  ocean,  he  made  his  way  towards  land,  and 
discovered  the  mouth  of  the  Congo.  He  opened  a  communication 
with  the  natives,  and  the  Portuguese  afterwards  formed  very  ex- 
tensive settlements  in  the  country  situated  on  the  banks  of  that 
river. 

Discovery  had  advanced  thus  far  in  1486,  when  John  II.  de- 
termined to  make  a  grand  effort  to  complete  the  circuit  of  the 
African  coast.  He  placed  three  vessels  under  the  command  of 
Bartholomew  Diaz,  whom  he  strictly  enjoined,  if  possible,  to  pass 
the  southern  boundary  of  that  continent ;  and  this  officer,  having 
arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the  Congo  by  a  course  now  easy  and 
ascertained,  began  from  that  point  his  career  of  discovery.  He 
adopted  the  odd  contrivance  of  carrying  with  him  four  negro 
damsels  well  clothed,  and  furnished  with  gold  and  silver  orna- 
ments, toys,  and  spices,  whom  he  landed  at  different  points  of  the 
coast,  that  they  might  spread  brilliant  reports  of  the  wealth  and 
power  of  the  Portuguese.  He  gave  names,  as  he  went  along,  to 
remarkable  bays  and  capes ;  and  at  St.  Jago,  120  leagues  beyond 
the  Congo,  erected  a  pillar  of  stone  to  denote  at  once  the  dominion 
of  the  king  and  of  the  Cross.  He  passed  successively  the  Bays 
of  the  Landing,  of  Isles,  and  of  Windings, — the  last  name  being 
given  on  account  of  the  many  changes  of  course  which,  during 
five  days,  the  sinuosities  of  the  coast,  and  adverse  gales,  obliged 
him  to  make.  The  weather  continuing  stormy,  drove  him  from 
the  land  in  a  southern  direction,  where  his  frail  barks  seemed 
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Bcarcely  fitted  to  live  amid  the  tempestuous  billows  by  which  thej 
were  surrounded.  After  a  voyage,  too,  along  the  burning  shore* 
of  Guinea,  the  Portuguese  felt  intensely  the  cold  blasts  of  the 
antarctic  seas.  They  considered  themselves  as  lost ;  when,  af^ 
thirteen  days,  the  tempest  having  abated,  they  sought  by  steering 
eastward  to  regain  the  land,  but  they  were  already  beyond  the 
farthest  point  of  Africa,  and  saw  nothing  before  them  except  the 
unbounded  ocean. 

Surprised  and  bewildered,  they  turned  towards  the  north,  and 
at  length  reached  the  coast  at  a  point  which  proved  to  be  beyond 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  They  called  it  "  the  Bay  of  Cows," 
from  the  large  herds  seen  feeding,  but  which  the  natives  immedi- 
ately drove  into  the  interior.  Diaz  steered  onwards  till  he  came 
to  a  small  island,  where  he  planted  another  pillar  or  ensigpi  of 
dominion.  A  general  murmur,  however,  now  arose  among  bis 
exhausted  and  dispirited  crew.  They  urged,  that  they  had  already 
discovered  enough  of  land  for  one  voyage,  having  sailed  over 
more  sea  than  had  been  traversed  by  any  former  expedition  ;  that 
their  vessel  was  shattered,  and  their  provisions  drawing  to  a  close ; 
and,  finally,  that  the  coast  having  been  left  running  north  and 
south,  and  now  found  running  west  and  east,  there  must  intervene 
some  remarkable  cape,  the  discovery  of  which  would  give  lustre 
to  their  voyage  homeward.  Diaz  then  called  a  council  of  his 
principal  officers,  who  all  agreed  in  the  necessity  of  returning. 
The  commander  yielded,  it  is  said,  with  deep  reluctance,  and 
parted  from  the  island  where  he  had  planted  his  last  ensign  '^  as 
a  father  parts  from  an  exiled  son."  The  Portuguese  had  not 
sailed  far  westward,  when  they  came  in  view  of  that  mighty  pro- 
montory which  had  been  vainly  sought  for  so  many  ages,  consti- 
tuting, as  it  were,  the  boundary  between  two  worlds.  The 
commodore,  from  the  storms  he  had  endured  in  doubling  it,  named 
it  the  Cape  of  Tempests  ;  but  on  his  return  the  king,  animated  by 
a  more  sanguine  spirit,  bestowed  the  appellation,  which  it  has 
ever  since  retained,  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

At  the  time  when  Diaz  sailed,  the  king  had  also  sent  Pedro 
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Covilham  and  Alonzo  de  Pay  va,  by  ;«ray  of  the  Red  Sea,  to  gain 
through  that  channel  every  possible  information  respecting  India. 
The  latter  died  in  Egypt ;  but  his  colleague,  in  two  successive 
voyages,  visited  Cananor,  Calicut,  and  Goa,  the  three  principal 
cities  of  Malabar ;  also  Sofala,  on  the  coast  of  Eastern  Africa, 
and  Ormuz,  the  splendid  emporium  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  On  his 
return  through  the  Red  Sea  he  visited  the  Emperor  of  Abyssinia, 
venerated  by  the  Portuguese  under  the  character  of  Prester  John. 
Covilham  was  well  received,  but,  according  to  a  custom  prevalent 
at  that  court,  was  never  permitted  to  quit  the  country.  He  trans- 
mitted to  his  sovereign  accounts  which  were  never  made  public, 
but  were  understood  to  favour  the  most  sanguine  expectations  as 
to  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  opening  a  passage  into  the 
seas  of  India. 

John  did  not  immediately  follow  up  the  discovery  of  Diaz.  He 
was  at  this  time  much  engrossed  by  the  arrival  of  a  negro  prince 
from  the  Senegal,  and  in  fitting  out  an  expedition  to  reinstate  him 
in  his  dominions.  He  suffered  also  a  deep  mortification  from 
having  been  induced,  by  unenlightened  advisers,  to  reject  the 
application  of  Christopher  Columbus,  which  was  made  in  the  first 
instance  to  the  Portuguese  monarch  as  the  chief  patron  of  naval 
discovery.  This  navigator  having  performed  his  grand  expedi- 
tion, was  obliged,  in  returning  home,  to  put  into  the  river  of 
Lisbon.  He  brought  with  him  trophies  of  the  newly-discovered 
world,  which  the  king  could  not  view  without  the  deepest  agita- 
tion. He  even  held  several  councils,  and  sought  to  advance 
untenable  claims  to  those  new  regions.  There  were  not  even 
wanting  at  court  certain  base  instruments  who  tendered  their 
services  to  assassinate  the  great  discoverer ;  but  the  king  was  of 
too  noble  a  character  to  sanction  so  dreadful  a  crime. 

John  died  in  1495,  before  a  new  expedition  could  be  fitted  out; 
but  his  cousin  Emanuel,  who  succeeded  him,  displayed  an  ardour 
in  this  cause  surpassing  even  that  of  all  his  predecessors.  There 
were  indeed  not  a  few  counsellors  who  represented  that  he  would 
thus  waste  the  resources  of  his  kingdom  in  undertakings  every 


AUMTiiiiA  ^lOVb-  flBi£  *iii**n"TH'niiir  g 
KEmnaE  {CU:^Rsi%  *»  ^e  £ 

k«  ttUM&t  '^  wA  iLze  aai  fC^sj^  **  ^ 

Komj  una  w^aeb  Be  bad  <txpenciuw>L     T^  ajauuai.  biwiq, 

kift^  ib   pT*»it^K  'jf  KCD«  </  th«  Dut  ALsJagaaiiai  lords  of 

ifc*  wjM  rf  tLx  '.I'iftr  of  tte  ktigt:b.y<d  «'  Cbrist  cf  which  hia 
BMJMtj'  waj  [i>!T{<i£QAl  nuj^er.  On  tlui  tokea  be  *u  nude  10 
■wetr  tidt  Le  wtmU,  to  the  tctv  oehumI  of  his  powvr,  aoeoiii[iii^ 
the  r'j^age,  utd  fulfil  iu  otjecU.  The  huuier  tras  then  delirend 
hi  bim,  with  A  li«t  of  iostriKtitm^  and  a  letter  to  the  mrstenaas 
|niM«  called  I'reitter  John,  with  whom  i:  wu  not  doabted  that  b« 
WMiU  »|Kii  vjian  cfaanoel  of  int(:ici>arse.  Thai  he  might  depart 
vnAf.r  favouraLle  aDsjiici^  rariomt  solemnities  were  obseired,  tn- 
Riare'l  ]ij  (be  reli^riuii  and  Homewbat  Euperstiuoua  Bpirit  of  tbs 
Mgi:.  On  tl*e  day  of  enibarkalion,  the  captains  and  marinen 
repaired  t/>  tlie  convent  of  Our  Ladv  of  Bethlehem,  where  tba 
McraiDKnt  was  administered  to  them;  the  monks  walked  to  tba 
abijf*  in  Aiivimt  proceJiHion,  bearing  wax  tapers,  and  uttering  n 
jiraynr,  txhied  l>y  the  whole  population  of  Lisbon,  who  flocked 
behind  l/>  witneMM  the  wene.  The  sailont  then  went  through  tha 
eeriimonitiii  of  confttasion  and  absolution,  according  to  a  form  pre- 
pared by  I'rince  Henry  for  those  who  ahould  perifih  in  these  dia* 
Unt  exptditionit.  This  was  a  somewhat  gloomy  preparation  for 
tba  parti(i|{,  'i'hey  liaslened  on  hoard,  and  began  to  unfurl  the 
NuU;  but  when  llicy  iaw  the  ihore  lined  with  their  relations  and 
deamt  friends  dissolved  in  grief,  and  felt  themselres  entering  on 
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a  voyage  so  full  of  doubt  and  peril — ^while  they  looked  alter- 
nately to  the  land  that  they  were  quitting,  and  on  the  ocean  into 
which  they  were  advancing — ^they  could  not  restrain  a  few  natural 
tedrs. 

Gama  sailed  on  the  8th  July  1497,  with  three  good  vessels,— 
the  St  Gabriel  and  St.  Raphael,  commanded  by  himself  and  his 
brother  Paulo,  and  the  Berio,  a  caravel,  under  Nicolas  Goelho. 
Castanheda  describes  them  as  encountering  in  the  early  part  of 
their  voyage  severe  tempeste,  and  even  repeated  alarms;  and 
though  this  is  not  mentioned  by  De  Barros,  it  seems  probable, 
since  after  sailing  four  months  they  had  not  yet  reached  the  Cape. 
Vasco  landed  in  a  bay,  which  he  called  St.  Helena,  to  obtain 
water  and  to  make  astronomical  observations.  11  ere  having  espied 
two  negroes,  he  caused  them  to  be  waylaid  and  brought  before  him ; 
but  they  could  hold  no  communication  by  words,  and  were,  be- 
sides, in  such  agitation  and  alarm,  as  to  be  unable  to  comprehend 
the  signs  of  friendship  which  were  liberally  tendered.  Gama 
hereupon  desired  two  of  his  grumettas,  or  negro  servants,  to  take 
them  apart  and  give  them  abundance  of  food,  of  which  when  they 
had  partaken,  their  minds  apparently  underwent  a  happy  change, 
and  they  pointed  to  a  village  two  or  three  miles  distant  belonging 
to  their  countrymen.  Fernando  Veloso,  a  Portuguese,  obtained 
permission  to  repair  thither  and  make  observations  on  the  natives. 
Not  long  after  his  departure,  however,  he  was  seen  running  back 
full  speed,  pursued  by  a  large  party  of  negroes.  lie  found  re- 
fuge in  the  boat,  but  several  of  the  sailors  were  wounded  with 
spears  and  assagaies  thrown  by  the  savage  assailants.  Yeloso 
then  related  that  he  had  been  at  first  well  received,  but  observing 
some  suspicious  symptoms,  he  took  to  flight,'  and  found  his  alarm 
fully  justified  by  the  event 

De  Gama,  quitting  this  inhospitable  shore,  steered  directly  to- 
wards that  grand  promontory  which  he  was  now  closely  approach- 
ing, and  the  passing  of  which  was  to  decide  the  fate  of  his  voyage. 
Deep  and  solemn  emotions  filled  the  minds  of  the  sailors,  as  on 
the  18th  November  they  came  near  to  the  southern  extremity  of 
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the  African  contineot.  They  roused  their  courage  to  the  highest 
pitch,  in  order  to  face  the  tempests  which  they  had  heen  taoght 
to  expect  in  maMng  the  circuit  of  this  formidable  cape.  Bnt  u 
they  proceeded,  a  moderate  breeze  from  the  sonth-west  filled  the 
aails;  and,  keeping  well  out  to  sen,  they  ronnded  without  danger, 
and  almost  without  effort,  that  mighty  and  dreaded  barrier.  With 
the  sound  of  trumpets  and  loud  acclamatioos  they  celebrated  this 
memorable  event,  which  was  to  give  a  new  character  to  the  com- 
mercial policy  of  Europe.  The  shore  itself  showed  nothing  of 
that  forbidding  aspect  which  rumour  had  announced:  it  was  lof^, 
indeed,  but  green  and  wooded,  with  numerous  flocks  feeding  on  tlis 
hilla;  though  the  deep  recesa  which  it  eocloHed  on  the  eastern 
side  could  not  be  safely  entered.  Before  them  lay  the  unbounded 
expanse  of  the  Indian  Ocean;  and  Gania  did  not  pause  till  he 
reached  the  Bay  of  San  Bias,  called  aftemards  by  the  Dutch 
MosBel  Bay,  where  ho  landed  to  obtain  water  and  refreshmenta. 
Scarcely  had  the  boats  touched  the  shore,  when  on  the  top  of  the 
neighbouring  heights  ninety  natives  appeared,  similar  in  aspect 
to  those  in  the  Bay  of  St.  Helena.  The  Portugueiie  commander 
desired  his  men  to  approach  cautiously  and  well  armed,  throwing 
to  the  savages  a  few  bells  and  toys;  upon  which  the  latter  cama 
forward  in  the  most  familiar  manner,  and  offered  to  exchange 
their  cattle  for  such  European  commodities  as  attracted  their  eyes. 
Three  days  were  employed  in  carrying  on  this  barter,  and  also  in 
various  scenes  of  mirth  and  frolic,— the  inhabitants  performing  on 
a  species  of  pastoral  flute,  to  the  sound  of  which  both  parties 
danced.  Vet  towards  the  close  of  (he  vidit  suspicious  symptoms 
began  to  appear.  The  people  increased  in  number,  and  partiesof 
them  were  seen  lying  in  ambush;  their  attitude  became  more  and 
more  hostile,  and  they  were  observed  closely  watching  every 
movement  of  the  Portuguese.  Garaa,  hmnanely  and  wisely  de- 
siring to  avoid  any  hostile  collision,  dispersed  them  by  merely 
firing  a  few  balls  over  their  heada,  and  proceeded  on  his  voyage. 
The  navigators  were  soon  after  overtaken  by  a  violent  storm, 
the  first  they  bad  encountered  in  those  unknown  seas.     It  wu 
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truly  terrible;  and  in  their  despair  tbey  sought  relief,  according 
to  De  Barros,  too  exclusively  in  religious  exercises,  without  em- 
plopng  sufficiently  their  own  exertions  to  escape  the  pressing 
danger.  The  tempest,  however,  having  abated,  the  two  ships  re- 
joined each  other,  and  proceeded  cheerfully  onwards.  Having 
passed  the  coast,  called  Natal  from  the  day  on  which  it  was  dis- 
covered, they  were  tempted  to  land  at  the  mouth  of  a  fine  river, 
where  they  were  soon  surrounded  by  a  numerous  band  of  natives, 
chiefly  composed  of  females ;  whose  comfortable  clothing  of  skins 
indicated,  in  comparison  of  the  former  parties,  both  a  colder 
country  and  a  higher  degree  of  industry  and  civilization.  The 
latter  inference  was  not  belied  by  their  demeanour.  Martin 
Alonzo,  one  of  the  sailors,  having  succeeded  ip  making  himself 
understood,  received  an  invitation  to  their  village,  which,  notwith- 
standing the  alarm  sustained  by  Fernando  Yeloso,  he  did  not 
hesitate  to  accept.  The  huts  of  which  it  consisted  were  rudely 
built  of  straw,  but  comfortably  fitted  up ;  he  was  treated  with  the 
greatest  respect  and  kindness,  and  sent  back  next  day  under  an 
escort  of  two  hundred  men.  The  chief  came  afterwards  with  a 
large  retinue  to  take  a  view  of  the  ships,  and  harmony  continued 
uninterrupted  during  the  five  days  that  the  voyagers  remained  on 
the  coast.  Gama,  delighted  with  this  people,  who  belong  to  the 
comparatively  improved  race  of  the  Caffres,  distinguished  their 
inlet  as  the  River  of  Peace. 

In  navigating  this  coast,  the  admiral  found  the  sea  agitated  by 
violent  currents  coming  down  the  Mozambique  Channel,  which 
greatly  impeded  the  progress  of  his  ship.  Having  passed  a  bold 
cape,  to  which,  in  allusion  to  this  fact,  he  gave  the  name  of  Cor- 
rientes,  and  seeing  the  land  now  trending  rapidly  to  the  westward, 
which  made  him  afraid  of  being  involved  in  a  deep  gulf,  he  steered 
out  into  the  ocean.  Thus  he  failed  to  discover  Sofala,  then  the 
chief  emporium  of  this  part  of  Africa,  enriched  by  the  commerce 
of  gold  and  ivory  brought  down  the  Zambeze.  He  came,  how- 
ever, to  a  river  on  whose  banks  were  persons  dressed  in  silk  and 
blue  cotton  vestments,  some  of  whom  understood  Martins,   the 
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Arabic  interpreter.  They  gave  mformation  tliat,  towards  tliv 
rising  boo,  there  was  a  whita  nation  who  sailed  in  ships  resem- 
bling those  of  the  Portagnese,  and  were  often  seen  passing  and 
repassing.  These  symptoms  of  an  approach  to  the  dviliied 
countries  of  the  East  greatly  cheered  Gama;  and  Ua  Teaaela 
having  been  considerably  shattered,  he  determined  to  spend  some 
time  here  in  refitting  and  preparing  them  for  their  arduoos  Toyags 
across  the  Indian  Ocean.  But  his  joy  was  damped  by  an  unex- 
pected calamity.  The  crews  were  attacked  by  a  disease  of  un- 
known and  terrible  symptoms, — pntrid  spola  overaprcadiog  the 
body, — the  month  filled  with  flesh  which  did  not  seem  to  belong 
to  it, — the  limbs  unable  to  move, — eshanstlon  and  debility  of  the 
whole  frame.  This  appears  to  be  the  first  mention  of  scarvy, 
since  so  fatally  known  to  mariners.  Several  fell  victims  to  it; 
the  others  were  cured  by  means,  as  was  supposed,  of  medicines 
brought  from  Lisbon,  bat  more  probably  by  the  use  of  the  fresh 
meat  and  vegetables  with  which  they  were  supplied  from  the  shore. 
The  armament  again  set  sail  from  this  river,  to  which  the  ad- 
miral gave  the  name  of  "  Good  Signs,"  on  the  24th  February 
1498,  and  in  five  days  came  to  a  port  formed  by  two  small  islands, 
about  a  league  from  the  mainland.  This  he  learned  was  called 
Mozambique,  a  place  of  considerable  trade,  then  subject  toQuiloa, 
but  since  distinguiHhcd  as  the  capital  of  the  Portojpicse  settlements 
in  Eastern  Africa.  Here  the  ships  were  vieitcd  by  some  boats, 
having  on  board  people  well  clothed  in  cotton,  and  wearing  silk 
tnrbans  like  those  of  Garbsry,  a  circumstance  which  delighted  th* 
eye  of  the  navigators  from  the  assurance  it  conveyed  that  they 
had  completely  passed  the  domain  of  barbarism.  Tbey  little  thought 
that  a  more  deadly  enmity,  arising  from  religious  antipathies,  was 
now  to  be  encountered.  Gama  being  asked  who  he  was  and  what 
he  wanted,  replied,  that  he  was  a  subject  of  the  King  of  Portugal, 
who  had  despatched  him  on  a  mission  to  India,  and  particularly 
to  the  King  of  Calicut,  and  that  he  wanted  only  water,  provisious, 
and  two  pilots.  Unfortunately  the  person  addressed  was  a  native 
of  Fez,  in  whom  the  prejudices  of  a  different  faith  were  heightened 
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by  the  deadly  wars  waged  between  his  nation  and  the  Portngnese. 
Yet,  though  some  change  was  observable  in  his  conntenance,  he 
maintained  a  friendly  demeanour,  assuring  the  admiral  that  these 
moderate  demands  would  be  most  cheerfully  complied  with.  An 
unrestrained  intercourse  was  immediately  opened  between  the 
Europeans  and  the  natives;  and,  a  few  days  afterwards,  the 
governor,  or  xeque^  came  himself  on  board,  wearing  robes  of  fine 
linen  and  rich  velvet,  and  on  his  head  a  silk  turban  trimmed  with 
gold.  The  interview  passed  most  amicably;  though,  amid  all 
this  show  of  kindness,  there  were  not  wanting  slight  grounds  of 
suspicion.  There  came  on  board,  among  others,  three  individuals, 
who  proved  to  be  the  subjectsof  the  King  of  Abyssinia,  a  monarch 
whom  the  Portuguese  had  almost  deified  under  the  appellation  of 
Prester  John.  Though  these  visiters  had  become  converts  to  the 
Moslem  creed,  yet,  on  seeing  a  painting  of  the  angel  Gabriel  on 
the  stem  of  one  of  the  vessels,  they  were  so  far  moved  by  old  re* 
collections  as  to  bend  down  on  their  knees,  and  do  reverence  to  it 
This  movement,  which  betrayed  their  secret  and  ancient  faith, 
led  to  an  eager  inquiry  and  a  more  intimate  communication; 
which  the  Moors  no  sooner  remarked,  then  they  drove  the  Abys- 
sinians  out  of  the  ship,  and  carefully  prevented  the  voyagers  from 
holding  any  further  intercourse  with  these  strangers.  Notwith- 
standing these  unfavourable  symptoms,  the  necessity  of  procuring 
wood  and  water  induced  Gama  to  send  two  boats'  crews  daily  on 
shore,  where  they  obtained  an  ample  supply  at  a  moderate  rate. 
One  day  these  boats,  having  gone  beyond  the  range  of  the  shipt 
were  suddenly  attacked  by  seven  large  barks,  whence  was  dis- 
charged a  cloud  of  darts,  spears,  and  javelins.  The  natives  were 
soon  driven  off  by  a  volley  of  fire-arms,  and  their  conduct  was  dis- 
avowed by  the  xeque.  Sundry  transactions  followed,  and  pro- 
mises were  alternately  made  and  broken,  till  Yasco,  by  the  terror 
of  his  artillery,  and  the  threat  of  reducing  Mozambique  to  ashes, 
compelled  the  governor  to  allow  him  to  complete  his  supplies,  and 
also  to  grant  him  a  pilot  for  Mombaza,  where  he  was  assured  that 
he  would  find  a  more  skilful  one  to  conduct  him  to  India. 
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Gwna  sailed  from  St.  George,  bd  island  near  Mozambique,  on 
the  I  Bt  of  April,  and  continned  to  steer  close  to  tbe  coast  of  Africft. 
A  strong  current  carried  him  post  QuOoa,  for  which  be  felt  deep 
bat  iU-foanded  regret,  having  been  treacherously  assured  by  hi* 
guide  that  this  was  a  Christian  city.  In  a  few  days  the  arma- 
ment reached  Mombaza,  which,  on  the  same  authority,  was  asserted 
to  contain  at  least  a  lai^  proportion  of  Christians.  This  town, 
situated  on  an  elevated  point  of  land  resembling  an  island,  and 
seen  from  a  great  distance  at  sea,  delighted  the  eyes  of  the  uiari- 
oers  ;  the  booses  built  of  good  stone,  with  terraces  and  windova 
like  those  of  Portugal,  inspired  a  pleasing  illusion,  a.i  if  they  wer« 
approaching  their  native  shore.  Tbcy  soon  sttw  a  boat  coining 
out  with  ibnr  persons  apparently  of  consequence,  who,  on  making 
the  usual  inquiries,  and  learning  tlie  object  of  the  adventurers, 
assured  tbem  that  their  arrival  would  afford  the  greatest  pleasure 
to  themselves  and  to  the  king,  and  that  all  tlieir  wants  would  be 
supplied.  Much  eare,  though  probably  without  success,  was 
taken  to  prevent  intercourse  between  tbem  and  the  trusty  pilot 
from  Mozambique.  The  admiral  was  urged  to  land  immediately, 
and  this  request  was  reiterated  next  day  by  another  party ;  but 
he  chose  previously  to  send  two  sailors  on  shore  to  make  obser- 
vations. These  last  were  entirely  pleased  with  crcrj-thing  they 
aaw,  having  been  received  by  the  king  without  much  pomp,  bnt 
with  great  kindness ;  and  having  been  introduced  to  merchants 
from  Gnzerat,  who  profeB,sed  themselTes  Clirislians,  were  assured 
by  them  that  Gama,  on  laniling,  would  meet  with  many  of  the 
same  faith.  The  admiral  no  longer  hesilnted  ;  and  next  day  the 
vessels  began  to  move  into  the  harbour.  Providentially,  while 
that  of  the  commander  was  near  the  beach,  it  seemed  in  danger 
of  striking  a  sandbank,  to  avert  which  an  anchor  was  let  down. 
This  operation  gave  occasion  to  violent  nmning  to  and  fro,  and  to 
those  loud  clamours  which  European  mariners  are  wont  to  raise 
in  such  emergencies.  Hereupon  the  Moors  on  board  were  seized 
with  tncb  a  panic  that  they,  along  with  the  Mozambique  pilot, 
leaped  into  the  sea,  and  swam  full  speed  to  the  shore.     This 
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alarm,  tbougb  groundlees,  disclosed  to  Gama  the  deep  treason  to 
which  he  had  nearly  fallen  a  victim.  He  immediately  resumed 
his  former  station,  where  it  required  the  greatest  vigilance  to  de- 
feat the  repeated  attempts  which  were  made  by  the  enemy  to 
surprise  his  ships  or  cut  the  cables.  He  pursued  and  took  one 
boat,  having  on  board  thirteen  men,  whom  he  treated  well,  but 
compelled  them  to  show  him  the  way  to  Melinda,  a  town  which 
was  at  no  great  distance,  and  where  he  hoped  at  last  to  obtain  a 
pilot  for  the  Indian  Sea. 

Melinda  proved  a  large,  well-built,  beautiful  city,  surrounded 
by  numerous  gardens  and  forests  of  palm-trees  crowned  with  per- 
petual verdure.  The  king,  though  a  Mohammedan,  and  imbued 
with  the  usual  bigotry  of  that  faith,  appears  to  have  been  other- 
wise a  prince  of  liberal  and  enlightened  views,  who  saw  all  the 
advantages  which  his  subjects  might  derive  from  intercourse  with 
an  opulent  and  powerful  people.  The  Moors,  therefore,  being  sent 
on  shore,  returned  with  assurances  which  bore  a  greater  air  of 
sincerity  than  any  received  in  the  cities  hitherto  visited.  Gama, 
however,  was  still  too  prudent  to  accept  the  invitation  to  visit 
Melinda,  pretending  that  his  master  had  strictly  prohibited  him 
from  landing;  but  he  proposed  a  meeting  in  boats  between  his 
vessels  and  the  shore.  His  majesty,  accordingly,  was  soon  seen 
approaching  in  a  spacious  silk  pavilion  open  in  front,  where  he 
appeared  seated  in  a  chair  supported  on  the  shoulders  of  four 
men.  Yasco  then  manned  his  boats,  having  his  officers  and 
sailors  dressed  in  their  gayest  attire,  and  sounding  trumpets ;  and, 
that  some  fear  might  mingle  with  the  joy  of  the  Africans,  he  gave 
orders  to  fire  a  round  of  artillery.  This  salute  produced  an  effect 
beyond  expectation;  the  natives,  with  every  mark  of  alarm,  were 
hastening  back  to  the  shore,  when  he  made  a  signal  to  conclude 
this  warlike  compliment.  He  then  rowed  up  to  the  royal  barge, 
and  had  a  most  satisfactory  interview.  The  king  was  even  inspired 
with  such  confidence  that  he  sailed  round  the  ships,  examining 
their  structure,  and  putting  various  questions  respecting  the 
nature  and  uses  of  the  artillery.     He  inquired  about  the  King  of 
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Portugal,  his  power,  tha  naniber  of  hia  armed  vessela,  and  Tuiom 
other  particoUra.  Afier  this  friendl;  ooninKuiicatioii,  the  ad- 
TBntnrerB  received  on  board  many  distingnished  Tiatten,  among 
whom  were  several  Banian  merchants  from  Gozerat, "  Pythagorean 
philosopher*,"  who  held  it  a  crime  to  kill  or  eat  any  living  thing. 
An  image  of  the  Virgin  being  presented  to  those  sages,  they 
worshipped  her  with  much  more  profound  adoration  than  the 
Europeans  themselves,  presenting  her  with  pepper,  doves,  and 
other  precious  spices.  This  complaisance  probably  originated  in 
the  commOQ  nsage  of  venerating  images,  or  from  some  resemblance 
to  the  objects  of  their  own  adoration;  but  the  Portuguese  were 
willing  to  regard  their  conduct  as  indicating  some  tincture  of 
Christianity,  which  night,  they  supposed,  have  been  introduced 
by  the  raissionaries  of  St.  Thomas.  Amid  this  increasing  famili* 
arity,  Gama  no  longer  hesitated  to  sail  along  the  coast,  viewing, 
as  he  proceeded,  the  skilful  manceuvres  of  the  Arab  cavalry.  The 
king  came  down  to  the  shore,  and  urged  him  to  loud;  but  the 
admiral  still  thought  it  prudent,  under  pretext  of  strict  injunctions 
from  his  master,  to  decline  this  invitation. 

The  Portuguese  commander  being  now  supplied  with  a  tmsty 
pilot,  Malemo  Cana,  a  native  of  Guzerat,  quitted  on  the  26tb 
April  the  African  coast,  to  which  his  own  progress  and  that  of 
his  countrymen  had  hitherto  been  confined,  and  launched  into  the 
vast  expanse  of  the  Indian  Ocean.  They  could  now  see  at  once 
the  nortbem  and  sonthem  polar  constellation  r,  the  former  of  which 
had  long  been  invisible.  As  yet  it  was  a  new  thing  for  European 
mariners  to  steer  three  thousand  miles  through  a  waste  of  water 
where  nothing  appeared  except  sea  and  sky.  Ent  at  length, 
being  waf^  by  favouring  breezes,  they  happily  performed  this 
voyage,  and  in  twenty-three  days  beheld  a  high  and  bold  coast, 
which  the  pilot  declared  to  be  India.  It  was  not,  however,  con- 
tiguons  to  Calicut;  but  a  chsnge  of  course  brought  them  in  four 
days  to  a  station  whence  Gama  descried  that  large  city  stretching 
&r  along  the  shore,  having  behind  it  a  fertile  and  beautiful  plain 
lerminated  by  a  distant  range  of  lofty  mountains.     The  object  of 
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his  adventurous  voyage,  and  that  of  Portuguese  ambition  and 
enterprise  during  successive  ages,  was  now  attained;  he  was  on 
the  shores  of  Hindostan.  A  solemn  thanksgiving  to  Heaven  was 
mingled  with  loud  acclamations  of  joj  at  having  brought  this  high 
adventure  to  so  glorious  an  issue. 

Gama  had  now  to  consider  in  what  manner  a  communication 
might  be  opened  with  the  court  of  Calicut,  and  such  privileges 
obtained  as  would  enable  his  countrymen  to  carry  on  an  advan« 
tageous  commerce  on  this  opulent  shore.  The  Mohammedans  under 
Secunder  had  already  established  their  empire  over  the  northern 
plain  of  Hindostan;  but. the  Southern  Peninsula,  and  even  the 
Deccan,  were  still  in  possession  of  numerous  native  princes  with 
various  degrees  of  power.  Among  these,  on  the  coast  of  Malabar, 
a  great  pre-eminence  was  held  by  the  sovereign  of  Calicut,  bearing 
the  title  of  Zamorin,  or  ^'  King  of  Kings.''  He  was  a  Hindoo, 
sui)erstitious  but  tolerant,  and  opened  his  ports  to  merchants  of 
every  religion.  The  commercial  world,  however,  at  that  period 
consisted  entirely  of  Moors  from  Egypt  and  Arabia,  who,  by 
their  numbers  and  influence,  possessed  extensive  means  of  render- 
ing a  residence  at  Calicut  dangerous  to  their  enemies  or  rivals. 
The  commander,  that  he  might  proceed  with  all  due  caution, 
began  by  sending  ashore  his  pilot^  along  with  a  condemned 
criminal,  who  had  been  brought  out  expressly  to  meet  the  hazard 
of  such  perilous  missions.  Considerable  anxiety  was  felt,  after  a 
whole  day  and  night  had  elapsed  without  any  tidings,  and  when 
all  their  barks  were  observed  carefully  shunning  the  Portuguese 
as  if  they  had  been  an  infected  race.  At  length  the  boat  appeared 
with  the  two  messengers  and  a  third  person  on  board.  The  former 
reported,  that,  on  their  first  landing,  they  had  drawn  round  them 
an  immense  crowd,  astonished  at  the  appearance  of  the  European 
sailor,  and  eager  to  ascertain  what  sort  of  being  he  was.  In  this 
somewhat  awkward  situation,  they  were  accosted  by  a  Moor 
calling  himself  Monzaide,*  who  stated  that  he  had  come  originally 

*  In  Gattantaeda  the  name  is  Bontaybo.    However  nnllke,  the  two  words  are  probably 
eomiptiona  of  the  same  oriental  aoond. 
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from  Timii,  where  he  had  formed  an  acqaaintance  with  the  Portn- 
^uese,  and  had  even  embraced  the  Chrutian  faith.  He  invited 
them  to  hill  hoose,  entertained  them  with  savouiy  catea  and  honev, 
and,  on  learning  the  object  of  their  mission,  professed  hia  rewlu- 
tion  to  act  as  their  friend.  Tn  pursnance  of  his  kind  intentions, 
he  accompanied  them  to  the  ship ;  on  entering  which  he  immedi- 
ately addressed  Gama  with  the  frankest  cordiaUtj,  bidding  him 
welcome  to  a  country  where  he  would  find  in  abnndance  emeralds, 
rabies,  spices,  and  all  other  valuable  commodities.  The  king,  he 
mentioned,  was  then  at  Panane,  a  smaller  town  about  five  leagues 
distant,  whither  he  advised  the  admiral  to  send  messengers  ni- 
qneating  permission  to  land  and  engage  in  traffic.  Vasco  de- 
spatched two  of  hli  men  along  with  Moozaide,  by  whom  they  were 
introduced  to  the  monarch,  who  gave  them  the  moat  gracious 
reception.  That  prince,  having  inquired  whence  they  came,  and 
the  particalarA  of  their  voyage,  declared  they  were  heartily  wel- 
come to  his  dominions,  and  invited  them  to  come  round  to  the 
port  of  Pandarane  as  more  secure  thao  that  of  Calicut,  which  was 
merely  an  open  roadstead.  This  recommendation,  being  entirely 
in  unison  with  Gaina's  own  views  of  the  two  naulical  poaitiona, 
inspired  him  with  addilional  confidence,  lie  allowed  himseUI 
without  hesitation,  to  be  guided  to  Pandarane,  though  he  declined 
to  go  altogether  so  far  into  the  harbour  as  the  pilot  appeared  to 
wish.  Here  he  received  a  mesaage  requesting  that  he  would 
visit  the  kiug,  into  whose  presence  the  cutwal,  or  principal  officer, 
was  appointed  to  conduct  him.  The  leading  men  among  bis  crew 
now  besought  the  admiral  to  pause  before  placing  bis  person  in 
the  power  of  this  unknown  potentate,  surrounded  wiih  such  a  host 
of  hia  mortal  enemies  ;  but  he  magnanimously  replied,  that  he 
could  not  otherwise  fulfil  his  duty  to  his  sovereign  and  hia  coun- 
try, which  be  was  determined  on  no  account  to  postpone  to  bis 
own  personal  safety.  Leaving,  therefore,  directions  for  their  con- 
duct, in  case  of  his  being  detained  or  suffering  any  Tiolence,  he 
put  himself  with  twelve  men  under  the  guidance  of  the  cutwal. 
Gams,  in  landing  for  the  first  time  on  the  Eborea  of  India, 
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endeavoured  to  make  a  somewhat  brilliant  appearance.  His 
sailors,  in  their  best  attire,  moved  in  regular  order,  with  trampets 
sounding.  He  was  immediately  elevated  into  a  palanquin,  and 
carried  forward  on  the  shoulders  of  four  men  with  such  rapidity 
that  his  attendants,  who  were  on  foot,  were  soon  left  behind.  Thus 
he  found  himself  entirely  in  the  power  of  the  Hindoos;  but  they 
made  no  improper  use  of  their  advantage.  On  reaching  the  banks 
of  a  river,  the  bearers  waited  for  the  remainder  of  the  party, 
whom  they  embarked  in  two  almadias  or  country-boats.  There 
now  appeared  in  view  a  splendid  pagoda  with  lofty  pillars  of  brass, 
where  the  Portuguese  were  invited  to  land.  They  chose,  on  very 
slender  grounds,  to  conclude  that  this  must  be  a  Christian  temple, 
— because  the  half-nalccd  ministers  wore  strings  of  beads  like 
those  of  the  Komish  priests,  sprinkled  the  company  with  water 
which  might  be  consecrated,  and  presented  sandal- wood  powdered, 
as  the  Catholics  do  ashes.  The  Europeans,  being  ushered  into 
the  grand  apartment,  found  the  walls  covered  with  images,  which 
being  willing  to  identify  with  those  of  the  Madonna  and  saints, 
they  threw  themselves  prostrate  on  the  ground.  Juan  de  la  Sala, 
however,  chancing  to  look  up  and  observe  the  strange  and  xmcouth 
aspect  of  these  imaginary  apostles,  some  of  whom  brandished  four 
or  five  arms  and  had  enormous  teeth  projecting  out  of  their  mouths, 
judged  it  advisable  to  guard  himself  by  the  exclamation,— ^' If 
these  be  devils,  it  is  God  whom  I  worship."  The  others  laughed; 
and  soon  verifying  with  their  own  eyes  the  just  grounds  of  Lis 
apprehension,  started  up  and  regained  the  boats. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  party  at  Calicut,  to  which  the  zamorin  had 
now  returned,  they  were  joined  by  several  friends  of  the  cutwal, 
and  other  nobles  or  nairSy  who  escorted  them  to  the  paLice  in 
great  state,  with  sound  of  trumpet  This  royal  residence,  though 
built  only  of  earth,  was  of  large  extent,  delightfully  situated  amid 
gardens  and  pleasure-grounds.  They  were  received  at  the  gate 
by  a  venerable  old  man,  the  chief  Bramin,  dressed  in  white  robes 
emblematic  of  purity.  He  took  Gama  by  the  hand,  and  led  him 
through  long  halls  into  the  presence-chamber,  whero  the  sovereign 
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was  found  reclining  in  all  the  luxipious  pomp  of  the  East.  The 
couch  was  spread  on  a  sort  of  platform  or  stage  raised  above  the 
general  level  of  the  apartment ;  his  robe  of  the  finest  cotton,  and 
his  silk  turban,  were  both  richly  embroidered  with  gold;  from  his 
ears  depended  rings  adorned  with  the  finest  brilliants;  and  hia 
naked  legs  and  arms  were  covered  with  bracelets  of  gold  and  pre- 
cious stones.  On  one  side  an  old  man  held  a  golden  plate,  on 
which  was  the  betel-leaf  and  areca,  the  chewing  of  which  ia 
esteemed  a  great  luxury  among  oriental  nations;  while  on  the 
other  side  was  a  golden  vase  to  receive  it  when  chewed.  This 
lofty  potentate,  on  the  approach  of  the  Portuguese,  merely  raised 
his  head  from  the  embroidered  pillow  on  which  it  rested,  and 
made  a  sign  to  an  attendant  to  seat  Gama  on  one  of  the  steps 
leading  to  the  throne.  He,  however,  received  graciously  the 
admiral's  credentials,  and  promised  to  examine  them  at  leisure,-— 
meantime  recommending  that  he  should  retire  to  rest,  and  appoint- 
ing for  that  purpose  a  place  where  he  would  be  secure  against  any 
annoyance  from  his  Moorish  adversaries. 

The  admiral  proposed  to  wnit  next  day  upon  the  zamorin,  hot 
was  informed  that  he  must  abide  the  prince's  commands;  and  alsOi 
that  this  second  interview  must  be  accompanied  with  a  present,  by 
the  value  of  which  the  greatness  of  his  royal  master,  and  the  im- 
portance of  his  own  mission,  would  be  measured.  Gama,  accord- 
ing to  De  Barros,  had  been  fully  aware  that  everything  in  the 
East  must  b^in  and  end  with  gifts;  yet  his  appointments  did  not 
indicate  any  consciousness  of  this  important  truth.  He  had  been 
provided  with  no  royal  robe  or  precious  stone,  and  his  only  re- 
source was  to  select  from  his  stores  something  which  might  make 
an  appearance  not  wholly  unsuitable.  He  produced,  therefore, 
some  scarlet  cloth,  six  hats,  a  few  pieces  of  brass  and  coral,  with 
a  little  sugar  and  honey.  On  viewing  this  intendc<l  donation,  the 
cutwal  and  his  attendants  burst  into  a  fit  of  immoderate  laughter, 
declaring  that,  so  far  from  becoming  so  powerful  a  sovereign  as 
his  master  was  represented,  it  was  such  as  the  meanest  merchant 
who  entered  the  port  wonld  have  been  ashamed  to  offer  to  the 
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great  zamorin.  They  thought  it  would  be  better  to  send  no 
present  at  all  than  one  of  so  little  value.  Gama,  howoTer,  after 
serious  meditation,  determined,  wisely  it  should  seem,  that  the 
gift,  such  as  it  was,  should  be  sent,  accompanied  by  an  explana- 
tion that,  having  left;  Lisbon  under  much  uncertainty,  and  with 
scarcely  a  hope  of  reaching  Calicut,  he  came  unprovided  with  any 
present  from  his  royal  master,  and  could  only  select  from  his  own 
stores  what  might  seem  least  unworthy  of  his  majesty's  acceptance; 
but  that,  in  his  next  voyage,  this  failure  would  be  amply  com- 
pensated. The  king,  apparently  satisfied  with  this  apology, 
admitted  the  admiral  to  an  interview,  at  which,  if  we  may  believe 
the  historians,  he  assigned,  as  the  chief  motive  of  his  voyage,  the 
belief  of  the  zamorin  being  a  Christian  prince, — and  received  even 
on  that  head  a  satisfactory  answer.  But,  in  regard  to  this  point, 
there  must  have  been  on  the  one  side  or  the  other  a  complete  mis- 
apprehension. 

Hitherto,  it  appears  that  the  king,  actuated  by  motives  of  the 
soundest  policy,  had  shown  a  decided  disposition  to  favour  the 
Portuguese.  The  Moors,  however,  who  saw  in  these  amicable 
feelings  their  own  worst  fears  confirmed,  determined  to  leave  no 
means  untried  for  the  destruction  of  their  rivals.  Their  leading 
men  held  a  meeting,  and  represented  to  each  other,  in  exaggerated 
colours,  the  ruin  with  which  they  were  threatened  from  this 
western  people.  The  astrologers  announced  visions  which  had 
appeared  to  them  of  fleets  destroyed  or  sunk  in  consequence  of 
the  entrance  of  these  detested  strangers  into  the  Indian  Seas ;  and 
the  conclusion  was,  that  no  exertion  should  be  omitted  by  which 
they  might  destroy  their  vessels.  As,  however,  their  direct 
interference  woald  be  justly  imputed  to  motives  of  rivalry,  they 
adopted  a  circuitous  course.  Having  subscribed  a  large  sum, 
they  bribed  the  cutwal,  who  possessed  the  intimate  confidence 
of  his  master,  and  who  could  not  be  supposed  to  be  actuated  but 
by  a  view  to  his  welfare.  This  officer  represented  that  all  the 
accounts  from  the  West  described  those  strangers  as  persons  of  a 
▼ery  different  class  from  what  they  had  described  themselves; 
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Ihftt,  inatead  of  bdng  merchants  or  unbaasadon  from  any  king^ 
they  were  pirates,  who,  haTmg  by  their  crimes  rendered  tbs 
European  seas  unsafe  for  them,  had  onhappily  sought  in  the  East 
an  escape  &om  justice,  and  a  sphere  in  which  to  exercise  tbdr 
criminal  vocation.  He  added,  that,  in  their  passage  along  tbe 
coast  of  Africa,  tbey  had  committed  the  moRt  dreaJfoI  ontreges, 
firing  apon  the  towns,  and  carrying  off  the  inhabitants;  of  which 
they  were  so  conaciotiB,  that,  thongb  received  at  Melinda  in  tho 
most  friendly  manner,  they  could  by  no  entreaty  be  prevuled 
npon  to  land.  It  was  manifest  that  bad  they  come,  aa  they  pre- 
tended, nnder  the  commiasion  of  a  great  monarch,  they  would  bare 
brought  some  present  corresponding  to  his  dignity,  instead  of 
ofiering  one  of  which  tbe  meanest  trading  captain  would  be 
ashamed. 

Tbe  king,  considerably  moved  by  these  representatiomr,  sent 
for  Gama,  who  possessed  no  means  of  directly  refuting  tbe  charges; 
but  he  entered  into  very  full  eitplsnations,  i^ith  which  his  majesty 
appeared  satisfied,  and  allowed  htm  to  depart  unmolested.  The 
admiral,  who  did  not  quite  admire  the  aspect  of  affairs,  bad  no 
sooner  left  the  palace  than  he  got  into  his  palanquin,  and  set' off 
full  speed  for  the  ships.  The  cntwal,  however,  using  great  diligence, 
overtook  him  with  a  body  of  hla  nairs,  and  politely  rallied  Vasco 
on  bis  extreme  haste,  which,  be  said,  had  nearly  deprived  bim  of 
the  pleasure  of  being  his  escort.  It  behoved  the  commander  to 
frame  some  apology,  and  express  a  satisfaction  which  he  was  far 
from  feeling.  Lale  in  the  evening  he  reached  PanJarane,  and 
eagerly  inquired  for  a  boat;  but  none,  he  was  assured,  could  be 
found  at  the  moment;  and  he  was,  with  some  di£Gciilty,  prevailed 
upon  to  spend  the  night  in  a  spacious  mansion  fitted  up  for  his 
reception.  In  the  morning  he  was  early  prepared  for  departure; 
when,  in  confirmation  of  bis  secret  fears,  he  found  all  the  avenuea 
strictly  gnarded  by  naira,  and  bis  egress  politely  but  firmly 
resisted.  He  was  a  prisoner.  The  cutwal  was  inflexible  as  to 
his  detention,  yet  treated  bim  with  tbe  utmost  politeness  and 
respect,  and  even  exhausted  every  form  of  courteous  importnni^ 
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to  prevail  upon  him  to  send  out  an  order  for  bringing  the  ships 
close  to  the  shore.  He  represented  the  many  dangers  they  in- 
curred as  long  as  they  were  kept  tossing  in  an  open  roadstead, 
while  the  position  which  he  recommended  would  at  Once  place 
them  in  safety,  and  secure  the  confidence  of  the  zamorin,  who 
could  not  but  interpret  their  present  shyness  into  a  proof  of  guilt 
and  fear.  Gama,  fully  aware  that  this  proposal  was  urged  solely 
in  the  hope  of  obtaining  an  opportunity  of  burning  or  otherwise 
destroying  his  vessels,  chose  to  dissemble  his  conviction,  and 
merely  replied  that  his  ships,  from  their  large  dimensions,  could 
not  without  hazard  be  drawn  on  shore,  like  the  flat-bottomed 
barks  of  India.  Seeing  clearly  that  the  zamorin's  officers  were 
acting  without  any  authority  from  him,  he  assumed  a  high  tone, 
and  resolutely  declared  that,  by  some  channel  or  other,  he  would 
bring  his  grievances  tmder  the  view  of  their  monarch.  At  length 
he  was  allowed  to  go  on  board,  after  having  landed  part  of  his 
cargo,  which  he  left  under  charge  of  his  factor  Diego  Diaz,  and 
Alvaro  de  Braga  his  secretary. 

The  cutwal  and  the  Moors,  since  they  could  not  keep  Gama  in 
confinement,  studied  to  spoil  his  market;  and  they  had  influence 
sufficient  to  prevent  almost  every  purchaser  from  repairing  to 
Pandarane.  He  sent  Diaz  to  complain  of  this  conduct  to  the 
zamorin,  who  appeared  always  disposed  to  favour  traffic,  and 
allowed  the  cargo  to  be  brought  to  Calicut,  where  it  was  advan- 
tageously disposed  of.  These  transactions  led  to  considerable 
intimacy  with  the  natives,  many  of  whom  went  familiarly  on 
board  the  ships.  Yet  the  Moors  abated  nothing  of  their  enmity; 
and  Monzaide  sent  advice,  that  they  had  at  length  completely 
gained  over  the  king  to  their  hostile  views.  Of  this  Diaz  was 
soon  made  sensible,  when  he  waited  on  his  majesty  to  take  leave, 
and  to  request  that  he  would  sanction  the  continuance  of  the  trade, 
and  fulfil  the  intention  formerly  expressed  of  sending  an  ambas- 
sador to  Portugal.  His  hopes  were  at  once  chilled  by  the  cold 
and  frowning  looks  of  the  prince, — an  effect  which  he  had  it  not 
in  his  power  to  remove  by  the  presentation  of  a  suitable  gif)^     On 
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bis  retnrn  be  fbund  himBelf  eacorted  by  &  large  body  of  naira,  in 
token  aa  he  at  fint  boped  of  respect;  bat  wben  be  reached  tbe 
£u;toiy  tbey  immediately  placed  bim  under  close  confinement. 
Gama  being,  tbrongh  hia  steady  friend  Monzaide,  dnly  apprized 
of  thia  outrage,  felt  his  utoation  Bomewbat  embarraflaing.  Jud^ng 
it  neceasary  to  disaemble,  he  received  BocceauTe  parties  of  the 
natives  with  his  occnstomed  cordiality,  and  even  wrote  a  letter  to 
tbe  king  betnying  no  consdoasneas  of  any  injnrioua  conduct. 
The  Indians  accordingly  reanmed  their  intercourse  with  the  aame 
confidence  as  formerly,  and  be  hod  at  length  the  satiafacdon  to 
aee  tbe  approach  of  a  boat,  having  on  board  sue  nairs  and  fifieen 
other  dintinguiahed  personages.  These  had  no  sooner  entered  tbs 
vesael  than  they  were  arreated  and  placed  in  close  custody.  The 
admiral  then  wrote  to  tbe  king,  informing  him  of  this  atep^  and 
adding,  that  as  aoon  as  bis  majeaty  should  be  pleased  to  release 
the  factor  and  secretary  be  would  receive  bia  own  subjecta  in 
return.  The  zamorin  pretended  ignorance  of  tbe  factor'a  detention, 
yet  appeared  little  disposed  to  yield  to  thia  compolaoiy  mode  of 
redress.  Gama,  determining  then  to  take  summary  meaaorea, 
weighed  anchor,  and  aet  sail.  Presently  aeven  boats  were  seen 
pulling  out  from  the  shore  with  the  utmost  speed;  in  one  of  which 
were  discerned  tbe  factor  and  secretary.  They  were  cautiously 
sent  forward  in  a  boat  by  themselves,  in  which  Vasco  returned 
the  principal  captives.  He  nevcrthclcBs  detained  several  of  his 
prisoners,  who  be  hoped  might  he  gained  over  by  good  treatment, 
and,  after  seeing  the  splendour  of  the  realm  of  Portugal  and  tbe 
honour  ia  which  tbe  members  of  the  expedition  were  held,  might 
return  next  year  with  a  report  calculated  to  dispel  the  injurious 
suspicions  iustilled  into  their  sovereign. 

This  conduct  was  manifestly  unjust  and  unwise,  confirming  for 
the  present  all  the  suspicions  of  tbe  prince,  and  inopiring  him 
with  irreconcilable  enmity.  lie  immediately  despatched  n  squadron 
of  boats,  which  closely  followed  the  Portnguese,  watching  every 
opportunity  of  attack.  A  spy  who  came  out  from  Goa,  bang 
discovered  and  tortured,  confessed  that  tbe  zabaio,  or  sovereign 
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of  that  territory,  was  busily  equipping  an  armament  destined  for 
their  destruction;  and  that  every  bay,  creek,  and  river,  were  filled 
with  boats  ready,  at  a  moment's  warning,  to  co-operate  in  the 
same  undertaking.  Under  such  circumstances,  the  European 
chief^  though  somewhat  unprepared  for  the  voyage,  could  no 
longer  delay  his  departure,  and  accordingly  resolved  to  steer  across 
that  formidable  ocean  which  separated  him  from  the  African 
coast.  He  had  a  tedious  passage  of  four  months,  delayed  alter- 
nately by  storms  and  calms,  while  the  scurvy  renewed  its  terrible 
ravages  among  his  several  crews. 

In  a  most  exhausted  state  he  reached  Magadoxo,  a  more 
northerly  port  than  any  he  had  formerly  visited;  but,  learning 
that  it  was  entirely  in  possession  of  a  bigoted  tribe  of  Moors,  he 
chose  rather  to  proceed  to  the  friendly  harbour  of  Melinda.  There 
he  was  received  with  the  wonted  cordiality,  and  amply  supplied 
with  fresh  provisions,  which  could  not,  however,  arrest  the  mortality 
that  had  begun  to  rage  on  board.  The  sailors  were  so  reduced  in 
strength  and  number  that  they  could  not  undertake  to  navigate 
all  the  three  vessels  round  the  Cape;  and  hence  he  judged  it 
necessary  to  burn  the  St.  Raphael,  and  convey  her  stores  on 
board  of  the  two  other  ships.  In  his  progress  along  the  coast  of 
Africa,  he  touched  at  the  islands  of  Zanzibar,  Pemba,  and  Monfia, 
and  met  a  good  reception;  but  avoided  having  any  communication 
with  Mozambique.  Being  regularly  supplied  with  fresh  pro- 
visions, all  his  men,  at  the  time  of  passing  the  Cape,  were  fit  for 
duty,  and  they  met  with  no  farther  obstruction  in  making  the 
circuit  of  the  continent.  The  admiral,  however,  had  to  sustain  at 
Terceira  the  deep  affliction  occasioned  by  the  death  of  his  brother 
Paulo,  who  had  strengthened  the  ties  of  kindred  by  the  ability  and 
fidelity  with  which  he  had  aided  this  grand  expedition.  On  the 
29th  August  1499  Gama  entered  the  Tagus,  after  a  voyage  of 
two  years  and  two  months,  in  which  he  had  fully  explored  a  new 
path  to  the  commerce  and  empire  of  India.  But  of  the  hundred 
and  eight  mariners  who  had  originally  manned  the  vessels,  only 
fifty-five  returned  to  their  native  country. 
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G  am  Rf  according  to  the  deTotional  and  somewhat  superaUtioiu 
0pmt  of  the  age,  repaired  first  to  the  convent  of  Bethlehem,  and 
spent  eight  days  in  paying  homage  at  the  shrine  of  Oar  Lady, 
lie  then  made  hid  entry  into  Lisbon  with  a  i>oaxp  resembling  that 
of  a  royal  conqueror.  The  king  colcbraled  hia  arrival  with  hull- 
fightb,  pnppet-shows,  dog-feats,  and  other  entertainments  suited  to 
the  taate  of  that  rude  age.  He  hestowed  upon  him  and  his 
posterity  tlio  titles  of  Don,  and  of  Conde  de  Vidiguwra;  assigned 
him  n  liberal  peoaion,  to  be  commuted  as  soon  as  poBuible  into  m 
laodul  estate ;  aud  finally  granted  the  still  more  valuable  privilega 
of  iiij^>ortiDg,  to  a  considerable  amount,  In^an  spices  free  of  dnty. 
That  Our  Lady  also  might  obtain  her  reward,  he  raised  a  splendid 
temple  to  her  honour,  which  was  afterwards  converted  into  a  royal 
palace. 
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Not  a  moment  was  lost  by  tbe  Portuguese  in  following  out  the 
grand  objects  of  naval  and  commercial  enterprise.  An  armament 
was  immediately  equipped,  at  that  time  considered  truly  formid- 
able, and  which,  consisting  of  thirteen  ships  and  twelve  hundred 
men,  was  indeed  sufficient  to  keep  the  sea  against  all  the  navies 
of  the  East.  The  command  was  not  bestowed  upon  Gama; 
whether  it  was  that  an  opposite  interest  had  begun  to  prevail  at 
court,  or  that  his  conduct  in  the  former  expedition  was  not  con* 
sidered  as  altogether  discreet  and  conciliatory.  On  this,  as  on 
every  other  subject  which  might  afieQt  the  reputation  of  their 
sovereign,  the  national  writers  maintain  a  profound  silence.  The 
new  admiral  was  Alvarez  Cabral,  a  person  perfectly  qualified  for 
this  important  undertaking.  He  was  accompanied  by  eight 
FranciBcan  friars,  dnd,  according  to  De  Barros,  was  instructed  to 
carry  fire  and  sword  into  every  country  which  should  refuse  to 
listen  to  their  preaching. 

On  the  8th  March  1500,  the  king  repaired  Ur  the  convent  of 
Bethlehem,  heard  mass,  and  delivered  a  consecrated  banner  to 
Cabral,  who  then  kissed  his  majesty's  hand  and  embarked.  The 
assembled  multitude  beheld  the  fleet  depart  next  day  with  sensa- 
tions of  joy,  much  more  general  and  unmixed  than  those  with 
which  they  had  seen  Gama  set  forth  on  his  bolder  and  more 
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doubtful  adventure.  The  passage  through  the  Atlantic  was  dis- 
tinguished by  a  brilliant  discovery.  Standing  westward  to  avoid 
Africa,  the  admiral  found  himself  unexpectedly  in  sight  of  another 
shore,  extensive,  fertile,  finely  wooded,  and  evidently  forming  part 
of  the  continent  recently  made  known  by  Columbus.  This  coast 
was  that  of  Brazil,  which  proved  afterwards  the  brightest  jewel 
in  the  crown  of  Portugal,  continuing  to  shine  after  all  the  others 
were  dimmed.  From  thence  he  steered  direct  for  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  where,  during  more  than  two  months,  he  was  involved 
in  the  most  frightful  tempests,  in  which  he  lost  four  of  his  ships. 
In  one  of  them  was  the  renowned  Bartholomew  Diaz,  who  thiM 
perished  in  those  stormy  seas  which  he  had  been  the  first  to 
brave.  Cabral  had  only  three  vessels  with  him  when  he  doubled 
the  Cape,  which  he  passed  without  having  seen  it  Like  his  pre- 
decessor, he  missed  Sofala,  though  in  its  vicinity  he  detained  a 
vessel  which  had  been  richly  laden  with  gold ;  but  the  crew, 
prepossessed  with  the  idea  that  they  were  about  to  be  attacked 
by  pirates,  had  thrown  the  greater  part  of  it  overboard.  On 
being  assured  that  no  injury  would  be  done  to  them,  nor  to  any 
other  friendly  ship,  they  expressed  the  deepest  regret,  and  vainly 
implored  the  Portuguese  to  use  the  magical  powers  which  they 
were  understood  to  possess,  to  bring  up  the  treasure  again  from 
the  bottom.  The  discoverer  scarcely  stopped  at  Mozambique, 
but  remained  some  days  off  Quiloa,  which  he  found  a  large  and. 
flourishing  port,  situated,  too,  in  a  very  fertile  country.  The  king 
behaved  at  first  with  the  utmost  cordiality,  and  consented  to  hold 
an  interview  with  the  stranger  on  the  water,  though  he  was  more 
alarmed  than  flattered  by  being  saluted  with  a  general  discharge 
of  artillery.  But  there  soon  appeared  symptoms  of  that  jealousy 
which  arises  from  the  difference  of  religious  creeds ;  and  hence  it 
became  manifest  that  commerce  could  not  be  transacted  upon  any 
liberal  or  advantageous  footing.  lie  therefore  set  sail  for  Melinfla, 
where  he  met  with  the  same  agreeable  reception  which  his  coun- 
trymen had  twice  before  experienced.  The  king  rode  over  the 
bowels  of  a  sheep  newly  killed  to  the  edge  of  the  water,  and 
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eainesily  solicited  a  visit  from  the  European  captain,  who,  how- 
ever, firmly  declined  the  proffered  honour.  The  latter  then  left 
the  African  coast,  and,  after  touching  at  the  island  of  Angedive, 
came,  on  the  13th  September,  in  view  of  the  city  of  Calicut. 

He  is  said  to  have  entertained  considerable  anxiety  in  regard 
to  the  reception  that  he  was  likely  to  experience,  after  the  abrupt 
and  somewhat  uncourteous  close  of  the  transactions  with  Gama  in 
the  former  expedition.  First  appearances,  however,  were  very 
promising.  Some  of  the  principal  people  came  out  in  almadias, 
or  country-boats,  with  assurances  from  the  zamorin  of  the  most 
friendly  disposition.  Cabral  then  restored  the  captives  carried  ofi 
by  his  predecessor,  handsomely  dressed,  and  ready  to  bear  testi- 
mony to  their  good  treatment.  Having  received  an  invitation  to 
land  and  visit  the  prince,  he  expressed  an  earnest  wish  to  comply 
and  also  to  negotiate  a  treaty  of  amity  and  alliance,  only  soliciting 
that  four  persons  of  distinction,  whom  he  named,  should  be  sent 
as  hostages.  To  this  proposal  the  king  very  strongly  objected, 
as  these  were  Bramins  of  high  and  holy  character,  who  could  not, 
without  profanation,  enter  a  ship,  or  perform  there  any  of  their 
sacred  ceremonies  and  ablutions.  The  Portuguese  commander, 
however,  stood  firm,  and  carried  his  point.  Preparations  were 
forthwith  made  on  shore  for  his  reception  by  erecting  a  gallery, 
which,  though  not  very  spacious,  was  richly  hung  with  carpets 
and  curtains  of  crimson  velvet  fancifully  embroidered.  Here 
Cabral,  having  equipped  his  attendants  in  the  most  handsome 
manner,  found  the  monarch  ready  to  receive  him.  The  sole 
clothing  of  his  majesty  was  a  richly-embroidered  cloth  round  the 
middle ;  but  his  person  presented  a  most  dazzling  spectacle,  being 
adorned  with  girdle,  bracelets,  rings  of  gold,  diamonds,  rubies, 
sapphires,  and  very  large  pearls.  The  interview  was  amicable ; 
the  present,  consisting  of  several  vessels  of  gold  and  silver,  and 
cloths  ingeniously  wrought,  was  graciously  accepted,  and,  in  re- 
turn, full  liberty  was  conceded  to  establish  a  factory  in  Calicut 
Meantime  the  hostages,  who  on  their  passage  to  the  ship  had 
shown  the  deepest  alarm  and  horror,  were  struck,  on  enteringi 
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with  such  dismay,  that  they  threw  themaelvea  into  the  sea,  sad 
endeavoured  to  Bwim  to  the  boats ;  but  two  of  them  were  bronght 
back  and  throat  into  close  confinement  This  caused  Buck  a  pania 
on  shore,  that,  even  after  the  admiral's  Tetnni,  no  vessel  would 
venture  out  to  receive  them;  and  these  unfortunate  chiefs  remained 
three  days  on  board  without  lasting  a  morsel  of  food,  and  in  « 
state  of  the  most  deadly  coDstemation,  when  at  leagth,  compaa- 
sionating  tboir  sufierings,  and  even  dreading  fatal  conseqaences 
from  their  agitated  feelings,  he  contrived  to  land  them  on  an  on- 
frequented  part  of  the  coast. 

The  intercourse  with  the  city  was  opened  in  a  very  promiaiug 
manner,  and  even  some  of  the  Moors  assumed  outwardly  the  cba- 
racter  of  friends.  It  was  intimated  to  Cabral  that  a  very  large 
vessel  was  passing  from  Cochin,  a  hostile  city,  having  on  board 
a  rich  cargo,  part  of  which  consisted  of  seven  elephants,  one  of 
them  peculiarly  desired  hj  the  zamorm,  to  whom,  thcrdbre,  he 
could  not  do  a  more  acceptable  service  than  to  capture  this 
foreigner.  The  European  sailor,  with  less  regard  to  justice  than 
expediency,  directed  Duarte  Pacbeco  to  perform  the  exploit  with 
a  sbgle  caravel.  This  lieutenant,  by  means  of  bis  cannon,  drovo 
the  ship  before  him  till  it  was  taken,  or,  according  to  Osorio, 
forced  into  the  harbour  of  Calicut,  where  it  became  the  prize  of 
the  sovereign. 

But  the  pleasure  derived  from  tbia  acquisition  did  not  compen- 
sate for  the  alarm  inspired  by  such  a  display  of  Portngjuese 
prowess.  The  first  good  understanding,  accordingly,  was  soon 
clouded  ;  the  Moors  used  all  their  influence  with  the  native  mer- 
chants to  prevent  any  goods  from  being  sent  to  the  adventurers, 
who  constantly  saw  numerous  vessels  richly  laden  taking  their 
departure,  while  they,  after  a  delay  of  two  or  three  months,  bad 
made  no  progress  towards  obtaining  a  cargo.  They  therefore 
laid  their  complaints  before  the  king,  whom  they  seem  to  bare 
held  respoosible  for  the  conduct  of  his  mercantile  subjects.  He 
declared  that  he  could  not  prevent  such  disappointments ;  that 
the  Moors  were  too  shrewd  both  for  him  and  bis  people ;  and  ooe 
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day  hastily  observed,  that  they  had  better  take  forcible  possession 
of  one  of  their  cargoes,  provided  they  pud  for  it  an  equitable 
price.  This  hint  was  very  probably  thrown  out  in  a  fit  of  impa- 
tience, in  order  to  get  rid  of  their  remonstrances,  without  any  idea 
of  its  being  practically  adopted.  However,  Aires  Correa,  the 
factor,  a  man  of  a  warm  and  eager  temper,  was  disposed  to  receive 
it  in  its  literal  sense;  while  his  pretended  friends  among  the 
Moors  eagerly  urged  him  not  to  neglect  the  royal  permission. 
Cabral,  on  this  information  being  transmitted  to  him,  felt  it  to  be 
a  matter  of  extreme  delicacy,  and  was  by  no  means  forward  to 
engage  in  the  transaction.  Correa,  however,  sent  repeated  and 
urgent  representations  to  him,  upbraiding  his  snpineness,  and 
almost  threatening  mutiny. 

The  Moors,  meantime,  began  ostentatiously  to  lade  a  vessel 
with  the  richest  spices,  and  fixed  an  hour  for  her  departure,  of 
which  they  took  special  care  to  apprize  the  Portuguese.  The 
admiral,  on  seeing  the  ship  leave  the  harbour,  allowed  himself  to 
be  overcome  by  the  urgency  of  his  factor  and  agents,  and  sent 
his  boats,  which  captured  it,  and  proceeded  to  transfer  its  precious 
contents  to  their  own  ships.  The  Moslems,  who  had  long  watched 
for  this  crisis,  ran  instantly  to  the  king,  representing  that  the 
band  of  pirates  were  now  seen  in  their  true  colours,  having,  in 
defiance  of  his  royal  power,  commenced  their  system  of  robbery. 
His  majesty,  who  had  either  forgotten  his  alleged  permission,  or 
never  meant  it  to  be  seriously  taken,  entered  into  their  views,  and 
allowed  them  to  seek  redress  as  they  chose.  The  nairs,  and 
other  inhabitants  of  Calicut,  having  joined  them,  they  proceeded 
in  a  united  body  against  the  factory.  The  Portuguese  felt  so 
perfectly  secure  that  they  at  first  supposed  the  tumult  to  be  raised 
only  in  jest,  and  hence,  on  ascertaining  its  hostile  purpose,  found 
great  difficulty  in  shutting  the  gates.  Correa,  with  his  slender 
troop,  forthwith  manned  the  roof  of  the  edifice ;  but  it  was  a  con- 
test of  seventy  individuals  against  thousands,  who  rent  the  air 
with  their  cries,  and  poured  in  a  thick  cloud  of  darts  and  javelins. 
Signals  of  distress  were  raised  to  inform  Cabral  of  their  situation. 
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who  ftt  first  gent  two  hottn  to  reconnoitre,  and  then  all  his  strengtb, 
with  orders  to  pnah  fall  speed  to  the  shore.  Meantime  the  Moon, 
nnable  to  effect  an  entrance,  brought  a  large  battering  engine, 
which  overthrew  part  of  the  wall,  and  afforded  an  inlet  to  th« 
infuriated  multitude.  The  little  band  of  Europeans  were  com- 
plete!; overpowered.  Aires  Correa  and  fifty  men  were  killed ; 
the  remainder  lept  into  the  sea,  and  swam  to  the  boats. 

Cabral  having  witnessed  this  dreadful  catastrophe,  called  to- 
gether his  officers,  and  in  the  heat  of  the  moment  determined  by 
the  most  decisive  measures  to  avenge  their  wrongs.  Yet,  accord- 
ing to  Castanbeda,  a  short  pause  was  allowed  to  give  room  to  the 
lamorin  to  offer  an  explanation;  but  when,  instead  of  this,  tidings 
were  brought  that  ho  was  employed  in  sharing  the  plunder  of  the 
betory,  it  was  resolved  no  longer  to  delay  a  severe  retaliation. 
Ten  Moorish  ships  were  attacked  and  taken,  their  cargoes  emptied 
into  those  of  the  Portuguese,  and  their  crews  made  prisoners;  the 
captured  vessels  were  then  ranged  in  a  row,  set  on  fire,  and  ex- 
hibited in  full  blaze  to  the  citizens  of  Calicut.  The  assailants 
next  drew  their  sqnadron  as  cIohc  as  poaslhle  to  the  shore,  and 
begun  a  furious  discharge  of  artillery,  when  they  bad  the  satis- 
foctton  to  see  the  city  on  fire  in  several  places,  and  of  being  as- 
snred  that  a  ball  had  nearly  struck  the  king,  who  hastily  fled 
into  the  coantry. 

Having  thns  gratified  his  resentment,  Cabral  set  sail,  and  pro- 
ceeded southward  to  Cochin,  the  second  city  on  this  coast  as  well 
for  extent  as  for  commercial  importance.  In  those  days  the  pre- 
liminary step  necessary  in  all  oriental  traffic  was  a  negotiation 
with  the  sovereign.  He  happened  at  that  juncture  to  be  in  the 
interior,  but  the  admiral  had  secured  as  a  mediator  one  Michael, 
a  yogue  or  tak\r,  one  of  those  eastern  sages  who  wander  over  the 
conntry  half-naked,  smeared  with  cow-dung,  and  abjuring  all  tbe 
decencies  and  aocommodations  of  social  life.  This  holy  but  nn- 
Gonth  messenger  proved  completely  successful.  The  king,  an 
oppressed  and  reluctant  vassal  of  Calient,  saw,  in  the  commepoe 
and  alliance  of  these  powerful  strangers,  (he  means  of  deliv 
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from  this  yoke,  and  of  raising  himself  to  an  equality  of  splendour 
and  independence.  He  even  hastened  to  the  city,  and  gave  them 
an  audience,  which  passed  most  satis&ctorily,  though  the  Portu- 
guese saw  nothing  of  that  profuse  wealth  which  had  dazzled  them 
in  the  person  and  court  of  the  zamorin.  The  city,  compared  to 
Calicut,  did  not  exhibit  the  same  busy  and  crowded  scene :  there 
was,  however,  a  great  abundance  of  pepper,  the  commodity  chiefly 
valued  by  the  Europeans,  and  a  cargo  was  obtained  with  the 
utmost  facility.  When  they  were  ready  for  sea,  tidings  came 
that  the  ruler  of  Calicut  had  sent  against  them  sixty  sail,  of  which 
eighteen  were  very  largo  vessels.  Cabral  went  out  with  the  re- 
solution to  give  them  battle,  without  much  dread  of  the  result; 
but,  as  a  favourable  wind  sprung  up,  he  considered  that  even  a 
victory  could  be  of  no  benefit  to  his  country,  and  that  he  should 
more  completely  realize  the  object  ci  his  expedition  by  carry- 
ing home  the  cargoes  with  which  be  had  laden  his  vessels.  He 
touched  at  Cananore,  and  met  a  reception,  if  possible,  still  more 
friendly  than  at  Cochin;  afterwards,  steering  round  the  Cape,  he 
reached  Lisbon  on  the  31st  July  1501. 

But,  before  his  arrival,  the  king  had  sent  out  three  additional 
ships  and  a  caravel,  under  Juan  de  Nueva,  to  reinforce  his  squa- 
dron. This  officer  was  steering  directly  for  Calicut,  but  fortu- 
nately found  at  San  Bias,  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  a  letter  detailing 
the  tragic  and  hostile  proceedings  which  had  taken  place,  and 
advising  him  to  proceed  at  once  to  Cochin.  He  followed  this 
course,  and  was  well  received,  though  the  Moors  here  also  suc- 
ceeded in  raising  some  obstacles  to  European  traffic.  The  zamorin, 
on  learning  the  arrival  of  the  new  admiral,  sent  a  fleet  to  attack 
him ;  but  it  was  beaten  off  with  such  vigour  as  induced  the  Indian 
monarch  to  make  overtures  for  accommodation,  to  which  Nueva 
did  not)  in  the  first  instance,  think  fit  to  Ibten. 

Meantime  Cabral  had  entered  the  capital,  where  tho  narrative 
of  his  disasters,  and  of  the  deadly  hostility  which  he  had  encoun- 
tered, excited  a  deep  interest  Not  only  the  individuals  who  from 
the  first  had  opposed  those  distant  and  perilous  enterprises,  but 
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even  some  who  had  snpported  Gami  id  bis  early  career,  con- 
ridered  tiie  undertaking  as  having  now  esanmed  a  very  critieal 
aspect.  As  long  as  the  object  waa  confined  to  eatabluhing  fts> 
toriea,  forming  alliances,  and  purchasing  valuable  cargoes,  muh 
expeditions  had  promiBcd  to  angment  without  hazard  the  splen- 
donr  of  the  monarchy  and  the  national  wealth;  but  now  when  ■ 
nighty  war  was  to  be  waged  against  a  monarch  aitnated  at  the 
opposite  extremity  of  the  globe,  in  a  burning  and  pestilential 
climate,  the  resources  of  a  small  kingdom  would  too  probably, 
they  thought,  be  vainly  exhaiiBted  in  the  attempt.  The  king, 
however,  remained  nnmoved  by  these  arguments.  Inspired,  ai 
nsnal  in  that  age,  by  a  mixture  of  religious  and  ambitiuus  motivea, 
he  trusted  in  the  papal  grant  which  had  conferred  on  Portugal  ' 
the  dominion  of  all  the  eastern  regions  discovered  by  her  fleets, 
and  deemed  it  both  a  right  and  a  duty  to  take  possession  of  the 
inheritance  of  these  proscribed  nations.  Descending  to  views  of 
a  more  ordinary  policy,  he  reflected,  that  against  the  hostile  dis* 
position  of  Calient  the  friendship  of  the  polent  kings  of  Cochin 
and  Cannnore  would  be  a  powerful  counterpoise.  In  short,  be 
was  fired  with  the  ambition  of  foundiog  an  easlcm  empire;  and, 
accordingly,  instead  of  being  intimidated  by  these  tidings  of  tem- 
porary reverse,  cbose  at  (his  very  moment  to  assume  the  lofty 
title  of  "  Lord  of  the  Navigation,  Conqriest,  and  Commerce  of 
Ethiopia,  Arabia,  Persin,  and  India."  To  make  good  such  high 
pretensions  an  armament  was  fitted  out,  much  larger  than  bad  yet 
been  sent  into  the  Eastern  Seas.  The  main  Heel,  amounting  to 
fifteen  sail,  was  ordered  to  support  the  factories  of  Cochin  and 
Cananore;  while  another  squadron  of  five  vessels  was  directed  to 
assume  a  station  at  the  mouth  of  the  Red  Sea,  with  tbe  view  of 
excluding  the  hostile  Moors  from  any  communication  with  tbe 
coast  of  Malabar.  The  command  of  the  fleet  was  offered  to  Cabnd, 
and  that  of  the  squadron  to  Vicente  Sodrc;  but  the  former  not 
brooking  a  diridcd  power,  Vasco  do  Gama  was  again  invested 
with  the  direction  of  the  expedition. 

This  officer,  in  his  progress  round  Africa,  touched  for  the  firtt 
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time  at  So&la,  where  he  formed  a  treaty  of  alliance  and  com- 
merce.   At  Qoiloa  he  aesumed  a  higher  tone,  and,  in  resentment 
of  the  inhospitable  treatment  inflicted  on  Gabral,  extorted  from  the 
king  a  promise  of  submission  and  tribute.     Approaching  the 
coast  of  Arabia,  he  captured  a  large  Moorish  vessel;  when,  we 
regret  to  add,  he  stained  all  the  glory  of  his  discoveries  by  the 
roost  savage  cruelty,  and  in  the  excess  of  his  anger  outdid  the 
crimes  which  he  came  to  avenge.     Having  first  plundered  the 
vessel,  and  shut  up  all  the  crew  in  the  hold,  he  set  it  on  fire.     He 
then  made  for  the  coast  of  India,  touched  at  Cananore,  and  thenoe 
proceeded  to  Calicut.     Here  a  negotiation  was  opened,  to  demand 
redress  for  the  injuries  sustained  by  his  predecessor.     Conceiving 
that  the  transaction  was  studiously  protracted  by  the  authorities, 
he  collected  fifty  natives  from  the  several  vessels  which  he  had 
captured,  and,  with  an  hour-glass  in  his  hand,  assured  the  mes- 
senger, that  unless  he  received  satisfaction  before  the  sand  was 
run,  all  their  lives  would  be  forfeited.     The  time  having  elapsed 
without  obtaining  a  reply,  he  fulfilled  his  savage  threat;  adding 
to  its  horror  by  cutting  off  the  hands  and  feet  of  the  victimSi 
which  he  sent  on  shore.     Having  then  for  some  time  poured  a 
destructive  fire  upon  the  city,  he  sailed  to  Cochin,  where  he  was 
received  with  the  accustomed  cordiality.     Soon  afterwards,  how- 
ever, a  message  was  brought  from  the  zamorin,  by  a  Bramin  of 
venerable  age  and  aspect,  as  well  as  of  the  most  consummate 
address,  who  began  by  making  inquiries  respecting  the  Christian 
religion,  for  which  he  professed  great  admiration,  and  even  feigned 
a  disposition  to  embrace  it     He  then   assured   Gama  of  his 
master's  anxious  wish  to  renew  his  friendship  with  the  Portuguese, 
and  to  make  ample  reparation  for  the  wrongs  they  had  sufllared; 
in  short,  he  wrought  so  artfully  upon  the  admiral,  as  to  prevail 
upon  him  to  go  to  Calicut  in  a  single  ship  to  confer  with  the 
zamorin.     But  when  he  arrived  at  that  port,  instead  of  being 
admitted  to  the  expected  meeting,  he  found  himself,  as  might  have 
been  anticipated,  surrounded  by  thirty-four  proas  of  the  enemy, 
who  considered  him  their  certain  victim.    In  this  extremity^  how- 
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ever,  Le  acted  with  the  Dtmost  promptitude  ftod  vigour;  for,  having 
cat  bin  cable,  he  made  full  eail,  and  being  anpported  by  Viceala 
tiodrc,  extricated  himself  without  Ioes  from  this  imminent  pwil, 
Ue  then  set  out  upon  a  cruiee,  in  the  coorae  of  which  he  captured 
several  raluable  ships,  particuiarlj  one  io  which  was  a  moat 
magnificent  idol,  adorned  with  a  vesture  of  beaten  gold  and  eyea  of 
emerald.  After  touching  at  Cansnore,  and  leaving  Sodre  with  hia 
squadron  to  blockade  tbe  Red  Sea,  the  admiral  took  bis  departmra 
fi>r  Portugal. 

In  this  laat  alep  Gama  doea  not  seem  to  have  duly  conuderad 
the  ioterests  and  safety  of  hia  Indian  ally.  The  zamorin,  as  soon 
aa  he  saw  the  PortDgueiiQ  force  removed,  thought  the  time  waa 
come  for  avenging  himself  on  his  refractory  vassal  the  King  of 
Cochin,  through  whom  this  forcigo  enemy  had  obtained  «  fixed 
establishment  on  tho  coast  of  Malabar.  He  at  first  repreae&ted 
his  preparations  ait  intended  only  against  the  £nrope«B*;  bnt, 
bftviog  mastered  a  large  army,  he  directed  his  march  upon  Cochin, 
with  a  peremptory  demand  thnt  the  soverugn  should  at  once  dis- 
solve conuexion  with  tbls  new  people,  and  deliver  up  all  the 
members  of  their  factory  left  in  his  capital.  Considerable  agita* 
tion  pen-aded  the  royal  conncits;  a  general  alarm  was  spread 
among  the  people;  and  many  of  his  mnjexty's  steadiest  advieen 
were  of  opinion,  that  he  would  in  vain  attempt  to  make  head 
against  so  mighty  an  invader.  But  he  himself  remained  firm, 
determining  to  brave  every  peril  in  maintenance  of  the  Portngueaa 
alliance.  His  troops,  however,  unable  to  vithatand  tbe  immenw 
force  of  the  enemy,  were  driven  from  post  to  poet;  bis  allies,  and 
even  his  great  lords,  dcnerted  him;  and  at  length  be  had  no  hope 
left  bnt  that  of  being  able,  wilh  a  chosen  band,  to  defend  a  strong 
passage  leading  to  his  chief  city.  The  zamorin,  flushed  with 
victory,  rushed  on  to  the  assault;  and  the  Cochioesu  troops,  after 
a  very  gallant  resistance,  in  which  three  princes  of  the  blood  fell, 
were  forced  to  give  way.  The  death  of  Nannuhin,  next  heir  to 
the  crown  and  a  youth  of  distinguished  gallantry,  strack  the 
deepest  despondence  into  the  minds  of  the  people;  inspiring  them 
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at  the  same  time  with  unhoanded  rage  against  the  strangers,  who, 
through  the  king's  ohstinate  attachment  to  them,  had  involved  the 
nation  in  such  dreadful  calamities.  But  the  monarch  still  adhered 
to  his  allies;  and  to  prevent  them  from  being  torn  to  pieces,  he  con- 
ducted them  everywhere  in  his  own  train.  Being  at  length  obliged 
to  abandon  Cochin  he  took  refuge  in  the  island  of  Vipeen,  which, 
from  its  natural  strength  as  well  as  from  being  invested  with  a 
sacred  character,  afforded  a  temporary  security.  It  would  not, 
however,  have  long  availed,  had  he  not  been  relieved  by  the  ar- 
rival of  ample  succours  from  Europe. 

Emanuel  was  determined  to  maintain  the  footing  which  he  had 
acquired  in  the  eastern  world ;  and  having  secured  at  Cochin  a 
Exed  point  where  he  might  land  and  concentrate  his  troops,  he 
despatched  his  reinforcements,  no  longer  in  one  united  fleet,  but 
by  successive  detachments.  Three  expeditions  were  equipped,  one 
under  Alphonso  Albuquerque,  the  future  conqueror  of  the  East ; 
another  under  Francisco  Albuquerque ;  and  a  third  under  Antonio 
Saldanha.  Francisco  arrived  first  on  the  coast  of  Arabia,  and  col- 
lected there  the  remains  of  the  squadron  formerly  commanded  by 
Vicente  Sodre,  who,  neglecting  the  safety  of  the  King  of  Cochin, 
had  engaged  in  a  general  piracy,  and  at  length  perished  in  a 
violent  storm.  The  Portuguese  admiral  then  sailed  to  the  succour 
of  that  resolute  monarch,  whom,  as  we  have  already  suggested,  he 
found  in  the  Isle  of  Vipeen,  reduced  to  the  last  extremity.  He 
was  hailed  as  a  deliverer,  and  the  troops  of  the  zamorin  almost 
immediately  evacuated  the  city.  Having  reinstated  the  king, 
he  farther  undertook,  on  the  arrival  of  Alphonso,  expeditions  into 
the  interior,  and  even  into  the  dominions  of  the  enemy.  On 
several  occasions,  however,  they  were  surrounded  by  greatly 
superior  numbers,  and  with  difficulty  escaped.  The  sovereign  of 
Calicut  then  made  overtures  for  peace,  which  was  granted  on  con- 
dition that  fiill  satisfaction  should  be  given  for  the  previous 
outrages ;  that  a  large  quantity  of  pepper  should  be  delivered ; 
and  that  the  city  should  be  completely  opened  to  Portuguese  com- 
merce.   Soon  after  Fernando  Correa  had  an  unfortunate  encounter 
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vitb  one  of  hia  ships,  which  he  took  sod  carried  into  Cochin. 
Osorio  reprcsentB  Alphonso  as  acting  in  the  moit  nnjiut  manner, 
hj  refiuing  all  redress  or  compeaBation ;  while,  according  to  De 
BarroB,  the  zantorin  merely  caught  at  thb  incident  as  a  pretext 
for  diBBolving  a.  treaty  conclnded  with  the  mere  view  of  gaining 
time.  The  two  AlbnqQerqnes,  on  perceiving  this  hostile  dispou- 
tion,  sailed  to  Calicut,  and  endeavoured  to  intimidate  the  monarch 
into  a  renewal  of  the  engagement,  hut  without  success.  Tbey 
then,  very  unaocountahly  it  would  seem,  set  sail  for  Europe,  leaving 
the  capital  of  their  ally  guarded  only  hy  a  few  hundred  men  under 
Do&rte  Pacheco. 

The  zamorin,  u6eing  Cochin  left  thaa  defenceless,  determined  to 
make  a  grand  effort  to  crush  his  rebellious  vassal  and  extirpate 
that  hated  race,  who,  through  him,  were  every  day  ohtaining  a 
firmer  footing  on  the  Indian  shores.  Allhisnairs  were  summoned; 
his  allies  and  dependent  princes  were  called  into  the  Geld;  the 
Moors  eagerly  forwarded  the  equipment  of  the  expedition;  while 
two  Milanese  deserters  taught  him  to  cast  brass  cannon,  and  to 
introduce  other  European  improvements.  According  to  report 
fifty  thousand  men  assembled,  and  began  their  march  upon 
Cochin.  The  rumoar  of  these  mighty  preparations  shook  the 
fidelity  of  many  of  the  chiefs.  Several  stole  off  to  join  the  invader; 
others,  especially  the  Moslems,  formed  plots  to  aid  him  when  he 
should  arrive ;  and  a  general  panic  Bpreod  even  among  the  well 
affected.  Attached  as  the  king  was  to  the  Portuguese,  his  courage 
fiuled ;  he  expressed  to  Pacheco  his  fear  that  every  attempt  at  re- 
sistance was  now  vain,  and  that  no  choice  wag  left  but  of  uncon- 
ditional Bubmission ;  yet  assuring  him  that  care  would  be  taken 
to  eecnre  his  safe  retreat.  The  European  replied  in  a  tone  of 
lofty  indignation,  giving  vent  to  his  astonishment  that  the  king 
Bbould  doubt  whether  his  countrymen  would  fulfil  their  promise  of 
delendbg  him ;  and  declaring,  at  the  same  time,  with  the  fullest 
confidence,  that  his  little  band,  aided  hy  the  forces  of  Cochin, 
would  bring  the  war  to  a  triumphant  issue.  The  monarch's 
Bpirits  revived ;  and,  confiding  in  these  assuranceB,  h«  placed  nil 
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his  resoorces,  and  the  whole  conduct  of  the  campaign,  in  the 
hands  of  Pacheco.     That  chief)  perhaps  the  ablest  and  wisest  of 
the  Portuguese  officers,  began  to  prepare  with  the  utmost  activity 
to  meet  this  imminent  danger.    He  proclaimed  the  severest  penal- 
ties against  deserters,  guarded  all  the  passages  by  which  they 
might  escape,  and  having  detected  five  Moors  while  making  the 
attempt,  he  carried  them  on  board  with  the  avowed  intention  of 
putting  them  to  death.     The  king  made  earnest  intercession  for 
their  deliverance,  which   Pacheco  resolutely  refused,  and  even 
announced  their  doom  as  fixed ;  yet  he  only  kept  them  in  dose  and 
secret  custody,  that,  afler  the  crisis  should  have  passed,  he  might 
agreeably  surprise  the  sovereign  and  their  friends  by  their  re- 
appearance.  He  began  also  to  act  on  the  offensive,  making  various 
incursions  into  the  enemy's  territory;  and  hb  return  from  thence 
laden  with  booty  wonderfully  revived  the  spirits  of  his  adherents. 
The  zamorin,  meantime,  with  his  mighty  host  in  full  array, 
was  bearing  down  upon  Cochin.     That  city  possessed  a  very 
defensible  position,  as  it  could  only  be  approached  across  a  number 
of  islands  separated  from  the  continent  by  narrow  channels.     But 
these  channels  were  passable  by  fords,  to  defend  which  became 
the  main  object  of  the  Portuguese.     The  invader,  supported  by  a 
fleet  of  160  vessels,  marched  towanh  one  of  these  shallows,  at  a 
place  where  his  squadron  had  room  to  act.     They  immediately 
began  an  attack  upon  four  European  barks,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  whole  army  attempted  to  pass  over.     Pacheco  awaited  the 
onset  with  400  of  his  countrymen  and  500  chosen  troops  of 
Cochin.     The  latter,  however,  as  soon  as  they  saw  the  mighty 
host  in  glittering  armour  advancing  with  loud  shouts  into  the 
water,  fled  at  full  speed,  leaving  only  their  two  chiefs,  whom 
Pacheco  detained,  that  they  might  be  witnesses  of  European 
valour.     The  first  attack  was  made  by  the  fleet,  of  which  the 
proas  covered  the  sea ;  yet  his  little  squadron  kept  up  a  fire  so 
well  directed,  that  all  the  ships  which  approached  were  either 
sunk  or  dispersed.     The  hardest  conflict  was  with  twenty,  which 
were  bound  together  by  an  iron  chain;  but  Pacheco,  by  a  well- 
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aimed  diHcharge  from  a  large  cannon,  cut  the  chain  in  two,  Aai 
they  were  scattered  like  the  othore.  The  Land  army,  meantime, 
were  making  forioua  eflbrta  to  pass  the  ford,  darkening  the  air 
with  their  javelint,  which  they  discharged  from  a  huge  turret 
with  powerful  effect.  The  attack  was  continued  bo  long,  that  the 
Portuguese  were  nearly  overpowered  with  fatigue ;  yet  their  little 
band  maintained  their  ground  bo  firmly,  and  kept  up  bo  destmetiT6 
a  fire,  that  the  enemy  waa  finally  beaten  oS.  Of  the  defenders  « 
few  were  wounded,  but  not  a  single  man  killed ;  while  more  than 
a  thouaand  of  their  opponcntB  were  believed  to  have  fallen. 

The  zamorin,  moat  deeply  mortified  by  this  isHue,  determined  to 
make  another  grand  efibrt.  He  augmented  hia  fieet  to  upwards 
of  two  hundred  veasela,  and  put  15,000  troops  on  board,  design- 
ing to  make  a  combined  naval  and  military  attack.  Pacbeco,  on 
seeing  this  armament  approach,  ordered  bis  men  not  to  move  till 
the  enemy  should  come  up,  wheb  he  opened  a  tremendoua  fire,  which 
struck  them  with  such  amazement,  that,  in  spite  of  the  utmost 
exertions  on  the  part  of  their  leadera,  the  whole  betook  themselvea 
to  a  shameful  flight.  Repeated  attempts,  always  with  the  ssme 
result,  were  made  on  successive  days  by  jlio  Indian  sovereign. 
On  the  last  occasion  the  Portuguese  were  rather  hard  pressed,  and 
Buffered  some  loss ;  but  the  casualties  on  the  other  side  were  also 
greater  than  ever,  and  Bickness  having  broken  out  in  hia  army,  he 
renounced  all  hopes  of  success,  and  returned  to  Calicut. 

These  advantages  may  be  considered  as  having  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  European  empire  in  India.  It  hence  became  manifest, 
that  the  innumerable  multitude  of  the  native  people,  and  the  vast 
armies  which  they  brought  into  the  field,  would  not  avail  either 
for  conquest  or  defence,  and  that  a  handful  of  disciplined  warriors 
possessed  an  irresistible  superiority  over  the  countless  hosts  of 
Asia.  Pacbeco  pointed  out  the  road  of  victory  to  Albuquerque, 
by  the  brilliancy  and  extent  of  whose  exploits  bis  own  name  was 
afterwards  eclipsed  ;  yet,  with  inferior  means,  be  commanded 
more  uniform  success,  and  n-as  perhaps  superior  to  him  in  wisdom 
and  talent,  as  well  as  inhumanity,     lie  was  at  length  cnperieded 
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by  Lope  Soarez,  who  arrived  with  a  fleet  and  army  from  Portugal, 
but  who  treated  him  with  merited  distinction,  and  on  their  return 
home  loaded  his  character  with  the  highest  commendations.  In 
his  zeal  for  the  public  service  he  had  neglected  his  private  fortune, 
which  the  king  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  retrieving  by  appoint- 
ing him  Governor  of  £1  Mina,  the  chief  settlement  on  the  coast 
of  Africa.  Here,  however,  a  violent  faction  was  raised  against 
him;  he  was  sent  home  in  chains,  and  kept  long  in  Confinement; 
and  though  at  last  honourably  acquitted,  died  without  receiving 
the  rewards  due  to  his  signal  merits. 

Soarez,  on  reaching  the  coast  of  India,  was  immediately  waited 
on  by  a  Moor  called  Coje  Bequi,  accompanied  by  a  Portuguese 
boy  who  had  been  a  captive  at  Calicut  They  brought  overtures 
of  peace  from  the  zamorin,  who  offered  to  release  all  the  prisoners, 
and  to  grant  every  commercial  privilege  the  admiral  could  desire. 
This  chief  appears  to  have  been  now  in  earnest,  and  Lope  agreed 
to  steer  for  Calicut,  whence  a  ship  brought  out  to  him  a  supply 
of  provisions  with  several  of  the  principal  captives,  who  were 
delivered  unconditionally.  The  treaty  seemed  to  be  proceeding  in 
the  most  favourable  train,  when  the  Europeans  added  a  condition, 
that  the  Milanese  who  had  assisted  the  zamorin  in  the  late  war 
should  be  delivered  up.  The  Moorish  negotiator  replied,  that  an 
article  which  so  deeply  affected  his  master's  honour  could  not  be 
concluded  without  special  reference  to  himself;  for  which  purpose 
a  certain  delay  was  craved,  as  he  was  then  at  some  distance  in 
the  interior.  But  Soarez,  with  that  overbearing  temper  to  which 
his  countrymen  were  too  prone,  demanded  immediate  assent ;  and 
this  being  withheld,  he  opened  a  fire  upon  the  city,  and  reduced 
a  gp*eat  part  of  it  to  ashes.  He  then  sailed  for  Cochin,  the  king 
of  which  earnestly  pressed  him  to  destroy  Cranganore,  a  frontier 
town  strongly  attached  to  the  zamorin.  He  found  this  a  some- 
what difficult  task ;  however,  after  an  obstinate  contest,  he  took 
the  place,  burned  it,  and  carried  the  fleet  in  triumph  to  his  head 
establishment.  Having  afterwards  destroyed  a  considerable  squa- 
dron stationed  at  Panane,  he  returned  to  Europe. 
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In  1505,  the  King  of  Portugal  sent  oat  &  lu-ge  fleet  nitder 
FraiK^BCO  AlmeyiU,  who  bore  for  the  first  time  the  pompous  tide 
of  Viceroy  of  India.  Having  epcot  some  dme  ia  establishing  the 
dominion  of  his  flag  over  Eastern  Africa,  he  sailed  across  to 
Malabar.  ,  In  reBentment  for  some  acta  of  piracy,  he  attacked 
Onor,  and  obtaiaed  temporary  possession  of  that  place  ;  bnt  the 
enemy  came  down  in. such  vast  numbers,  that  he  was  soon  obliged 
to  re-embark.  However,  as  they  had  suffered  severely,  and  «s 
hie  strength  was  still  formidable,  they  were  induced  to  grant  liis 
draaands.  He  was  soon  afterwards  flattered  by  the  arrival  of  an 
embassy  from  the  King  of  Narsinga,  a  mighty  Mohammedan 
poteuCate,  whose  capital,  Bisnagar,  was  justly  described  as  farsor- 
passing  in  magnificence  the  greatest  of  the  maritime  cities.  The 
nnrivalled  splendour  of  the  gems  which  they  brought  as  presents 
boro  ample  testimony  to  the  wealth  of  their  master.  They  carried 
a  most  courteous  message  from  this  great  sovereign,  who  even 
o&red  to  bestow  in  marriage  on  John,  the  young  prince  of  Por- 
tugal, his  daughter,  a  vii^in  of  exquisite  beauty.  What  reply 
was  made  respecting  the  lady,  historians  have  not  recorded ;  but 
Alnieyda's  answer  showed  a  disposition  to  cultivate  a  firiendly 
intercourse  with  the  monarch  himself. 

On  repairing  to  Cochin,  he  fonnd  a  remarkable  change.  Tri- 
mnpara,  the  old  and  faithful  friend  of  the  Portuguese,  was  now  a 
&kir,  living  on  herbs,  clothed  in  tatters,  renouncing  the  world, 
and  entirely  absorbed  in  the  conlemplation  of  the  mysterious 
essence  of  Brahma, — a  transformation  of  which  the  West  has  pre- 
sented only  one  signal  example,  but  which  is  much  less  foreign 
to  oriental  ideas.  Anxious  as  he  was  to  show  every  mark  of 
respect  to  this  benevolent  devotee,  it  would  have  been  superfluous 
to  bestow  his  rich  presents  on  one  who  had  hidden  odieu  for  ever 
to  the  earth  and  all  its  concerns,  lie  tendered  them  to  his 
nephew,  Nambeadim,  who,  by  the  law  of  nnir  snccctiHian,  had 
already  ascended  his  uncle's  throne.  Meantime  Coulan,  a  port 
frequented  on  acconnt  of  the  abundance  of  excellent  pepper  which 
it  aflbrded,  had  become  the  scene  of  a  dreadful  tragedy.     Home, 
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whom  Almeyda  had  stationed  there,  finding  it  difficult  to  make 
up  his  cargo,  determined  upon  using  the  most  violent  means  for 
effecting  his  object.  Ho  caused  all  the  Moorish  ships  to  be  dis- 
mantled, and  would  not  allow  them  to  take  on  board  a  pound  of 
the  spice  till  the  Portuguese  had  completed  their  lading.  This 
outrageous  prohibition  was  as  annoying  to  the  natives  as  to  the 
Moors ;  and  the  former  were  easily  induced  to  join  in  a  scheme  of 
revenge.  They  assembled  in  vast  numbers,  and  attacked  the 
aggressors,  who,  amounting  to  no  more  than  thirteen,  fled  to  a 
chapel  dedicated  to  the  Virgin.  The  mob  soon  surrounded  this 
sanctuary ;  but  not  being  able  to  force  an  entrance,  they  brought 
a  quantity  of  wood,  and  succeeding  in  setting  fire  to  it,  they  de- 
stroyed the  edifice  with  all  who  were  in  it.  Almeyda  censured  and 
even  degraded  Homo,  who,  however,  had  left  the  place  before 
this  crisis  ;  yet,  deeming  it  not  the  less  necessary  to  inflict  a  memor- 
able chastisement  on  the  Coulanites,  he  sent  an  armament  under 
his  son  Lorenzo,  who  destroyed  a  part  of  their  fleet. 

The  viceroy  now  found  himself  exposed  to  a  danger  of  the  first 
magnitude,  and  which  threatened  to  shake  the  very  foundation  of 
Portuguese  ascendency.  The  Sultan  of  Cairo,  inflamed  at  once 
by  that  bigoted  zeal  with  which  the  Mohammedan  creed  inspires  its 
votaries,  and  by  the  injuries  which  his  vessels  had  sustained  from 
European  pirates,  fitted  out  a  large  fleet,  and  sent  it  under  the 
command  of  Mir  Hocem,  to  the  coast  of  India,  to  extirpate  that 
infidel  race  who  were  extending  conquest  and  devastation  over  all 
the  Eastern  Seas.  At  the  time  he  received  intelligence  that  this 
flotilla  was  under  sail,  a  considerable  part  of  his  squadron  was 
still  out  under  Lorenzo,  to  whom  he  sent  instructions  to  attack  the 
enemy  before  they  could  arrive  on  the  coast  and  be  joined  by  any 
of  the  native  princes.  The  young  admiral,  who  had  anchored  off 
the  port  of  Chaul,  was  busily  preparing  to  execute  his  father's 
directions  when  the  Egyptians  were  seen  approaching  the  harbour. 
The  enemy,  having  a  favourable  wind  and  tide,  entered  the  river, 
and  at  once  drew  up  their  ships  in  order  of  battle.  The  Portu- 
guese fought  for  two  days  with  the  most  desperate  valour,  not  only 
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keeping  up  a  conatont  cannoniuie,  bnt  boarding  and  capbiring 
•everal  of  the  Sultan's  galleys ;  aod  LorenEO  was  only  prerented 
by  an  adverse  corrent  from  taking  the  commonder'a  ship.  But 
on  the  second  morning  Mir  Hocem  was  reinforced  by  Malik  As, 
the  viceroy  of  Diu.  At  the  end  of  that  bloody  day  the  sqaadnm 
ooder  the  eon  of  Almeyda  was  dreadfully  shattered ;  the  priaoipal 
officers,  including  the  gallant  leader  himself,  were  wounded ;  and 
the  force  of  the  enemy  was  so  immensely  superior,  as  to  leave  nc 
hope  of  a  successfiil  resistance.  It  was  determined,  in  a  coniwil 
of  war,  to  take  advantage  of  a  favourable  tide,  and  proceed  out  to 
sea.  This  movement  having  been  commenced  at  midnight,  was 
going  on  successfully,  when,  by  a  fearful  iniachance,  the  ship  io 
which  Lorenzo  himself  sailed  i"^"  ^°^  ^^  some  6 shing- stakes. 
Pelagio  Souaa,  who  commanded  the  nearest  galley,  fastened  a 
rope,  and,  plying  nil  his  oars,  endeavoured  to  tow  her  ofi^  bnt  in 
vain.  Meantime  the  whole  of  the  enemy's  fleet,  having  diecovered 
what  was  going  on,  pressed  close  behind.  Sonsa's  men,  appre- 
hending that  they  would  be  involved  !n  the  fate  of  the  vessel  to 
which  they  were  attached,  basely  cut  the  rope,  when  their  ship 
was  irresistibly  borne  out  to  sea  by  the  current,  leaving  the  admi- 
.  ral  to  contend  alone  with  his  numerous  pursuers.  He  was  now 
entreated  to  enter  a  boat,  in  which  he  might  still  have  easily 
regained  the  fleet ;  bnt  the  brave  and  liigh-spirited  youth  declared 
his  fixed  determination  not  to  abandon  his  crew  in  this  extremi^, 
but  to  share  their  &te  whatever  it  might  be.  He  had  not  yet  loat 
all  hope  that,  by  prodigious  exertions  of  valour,  he  might  hold  out 
till  the  advancing  tide  sliould  float  his  ship.  He  di'ew  np  hii 
hnndred  men,  of  whom  seventy  were  wounded,  with  such  skill, 
that  the  enemy  durst  not  attempt  to  board.  They  merely  col- 
lected their  vesxels  round  him,  and  opened  a  tremendous  Gn, 
which  wrapped  the  combatants  in  a  cloud  of  flame  and  smoke. 
Lorenzo  having  received  a  hall  in  the  thigh,  which  rendered  htm 
unable  to  move,  caused  himself  to  be  lashed  to  the  mast,  whence 
he  continued  to  direct  and  cheer  his  men.  At  length  another 
ball  struck  him  in  the  breast ;  be  fell  down  and  expired.     Still 
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the  crow  renated  three  Bnccessive  attempts  to  board,  till  Malik 
Ax,  a  prince  equally  distinguished  for  braveiy  and  humanity, 
prcTailed  on  the  twenty  survivors,  all  of  whom  were  wounded, 
to  snn«nder,  and  treated  tfaem  with  the  most  tender  care  and 
gymptthy.  De  Barros  adds,  that  ho  wrote  a  letter  to  Almeyda, 
deeply  condoling  with  him  on  the  death  of  hia  son,  whose  valour 
had  commanded  his  warmest  admiration. 

It  was  a  most  punful  tafih  to  communicate  to  the  governor  the 
loss  of  his  only  son,  cnt  off  in  the  midst  of  such  a  high  and  hope- 
ful career.  He  received  the  tidings  with  fortitade  and  piety, 
declaring  that  he  had  much  Icae  desired  for  the  youth  long  life 
than  a  diatingnished  character.  GrntiGed  in  this  point,  and  trusting 
that  he  was  now  enjoying  the  reward  of  his  excellent  conduct,  he 
did  not  feel  any  cause  to  mourn.  Meantime,  however,  he  was 
eagerly  preparing  to  avenge  hla  death,  and  that  too,  we  are  sorry 
to  add,  in  a  temper  ill  accordant  with  the  meek  spirit  of  the  fiiith 
which  he  had  jnat  profesBed.  Re  had  got  ready  a  fleet  of  nineteen 
■hipe,  having  on  board  an  army  partly  Portuguese,  partly  nativea 
of  Cochin,  and  waa  about  to  nail,  when  his  path  was  crossed  by  a 
moat  ancapected  event. 

In  the  year  1506,  Alphonso  Albuquerque  waa  despatched  with 
a  lat^ge  reinforcement  to  the  fleet  now  in  India.  He  went  out 
faimuDg  with  hope,  and  big  with  vaat  achemee  of  ambition,  aspiring 
to  the  reputation  of  apreading  the  Portuguese  sway  over  all  the 
Eaat  Having  sailed  first  to  Arabia,  he  reduced  Curiat,  Unacat, 
and  other  important  cities  on  that  coast.  He  then  attacked  the 
celebrated  kingdom  of  Orrouz,  and,  after  several  dreadful  combats 
by  sea  and  land,  had  ao  far  succeeded  as  to  impose  a  treaty  which 
rendered  its  king  tributary,  and  was  erecting  a  fort  that  would 
have  commanded  the  city,  when  the  treacherous  desertion  of  three 
of  his  oflicen  compelled  him  for  the  present  to  relinquish  the 
fmit  of  hia  vleloriea.  Almeyda,  who  was  friendly  to  moderato 
I,  and  averse  to  schemes  of  conqoeat,  had  aent  a  disavowal 
]  violent  and  ambitious  asMuIts.  But  what  was  bla 
It  when  Albuquerque  arrived  at  Cochin,  and  preaonted 
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a  commission  oonstitnting  himself  Oovemor-general  of  India.  To 
be  thus  checked  in  an  undertaking  to  which  he  was  impelled  hj 
such  powerful  motives  was  more  than  he  could  endure.  Findiog 
that  his  principal  officers,  by  whom  he  was  idolized,  were  rea^ 
to  support  him  even  in  resistance  to  the  royal  will,  he  told  his 
successor  that,  under  present  circumstances,  it  was  impossible  to 
carry  the  order  into  effect,  and  more  especially  until,  by  ranqnish- 
ing  the  Egyptian  fleet,  he  had  avenged  his  son's  deaih.  The 
other  replied  indignantly,  and  not  without  reason,  that  the  king's 
mandate  was  imperative  and  unconditional,  and  that  any  delay  in 
obeying  it  was  equivalent  to  setting  the  royal  authority  at  open 
defiance.  The  former  adhered  to  his  resolution,  and  ereni  on 
polite  pretences,  declined  allowing  to  his  successor  any  share  in 
the  expedition,  who  retired  in  disgust  to  Cochin. 

Almeyda  now  sailed  to  attack  the  enemy;  but  on  his  wmy 
having  learned  that  Dabul,  one  of  the  greatest  commercial  esta* 
blishments  on  this  coast,  had  embraced  with  zeal  the  Egyptian  ' 
cause,  he  determined  to  turn  aside  and  reduce  it  This  stntion 
was  very  strongly  defended,  not  only  by  a  trench  and  palisadoi 
but  by  a  fort  with  powerful  batteries,  to  disembark  in  the  &oe  of 
which  appeared  a  very  perilous  enterprise.  The  Portuguese 
commander,  however,  caused  the  ships  to  be  drawn  up  in  a  line 
facing  the  shore,  then  ordered  his  troops  to  enter  the  boats,  and 
push  full  speed  towards  the  land.  They  followed  his  directiona 
with  enthusiasm,  and  even  with  rapture  leaped  on  shore,  stririni^ 
which  should  be  foremost,  and  pressed  on  to  the  rampart.  By  thia 
rapid  and  skilful  movement  the  artillery  pointed  against  tlie 
ships,  having  a  somewhat  high  range,  passed  over  the  heads  of 
the  advancing  soldiers,  who  without  any  annoyance  reached  tiie 
gates.  They  could  then  advance  only  by  three  narrow  passages 
between  the  city  and  the  beach,  each  stoutly  defended  by  large 
bands  of  armed  citizens.  The  contest  was  dreadful ;  the  piles  of 
dead  formed  a  barrier  more  formidable  than  even  the  palisade; 
and  the  assailants  thronging  behind  impeded  each  other.  Almeydei 
perceiving  these  obstacles,  ordered  Yasco  Pereyra  to  penetrate  bj 
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another  passage  less  open  but  also  less  diligently  guarded,  by 
which  he  entered  the  city,  and  soon  placed  it  in  possession  of  the 
Portugnese.  The  conqueror  gave  it  up  to  plunder;  and  his 
followers,  it  is  reluctantly  admitted,  stained  their  glory  by  inex- 
pressible cruelties.  The  streets  streamed  with  blood,  and  the 
parent  besought  in  vain  for  the  life  of  his  child.  The  distracted 
multitudes  fled  in  crowds  to  the  great  mosque,  but  soon  finding 
that  no  place  was  sacred  in  the  eyes  of  their  enemies,  hastened 
through  the  opposite  gates,  and  sought  refuge  in  the  caves  of  the 
neighbouring  mountain.  The  commander  took  up  his  quarters  in 
the  holy  edifice ;  but  confusion  still  reigned  through  the  city,  and 
in  the  morning  an  alarm  was  given  that  a  fire  had  broken  out  in 
the  eastern  quarter.  The  flames  spread  rapidly  through  the  light 
fabrics  of  timber ;  and  the  sparks  flying  from  roof  to  roof,  street 
after  street  was  enveloped  in  the  conflagration.  Almeyda  and  his 
officers  fled  before  it ;  and  in  a  few  hours  there  remained  of  this 
magnificent  city  only  a  pile  of  smoking  wood  and  ashes.  The 
fire  also  reached  the  shipping,  which  was  entirely  consumed,  and 
even  the  Portuguese  vessels  were  in  danger.  According  to  Osorio 
and  other  historians,  this  conflagration  was  ordered  by  the  admiral 
himself,  as  the  only  means  of  withdrawing  his  men  firom  plunder, 
and  preventing  an  entire  loss  of  discipline ;  but  De  Barros  men- 
tions this  only  as  a  rumour,  and  it  certainly  appears  somewhat 
improbable. 

From  this  disgraceful  triumph  the  victor  hastened  to  his  main 
object  of  attacking  the  combined  fleets  in  the  Gulf  of  Cambay. 
Overtures  of  peace  were  received,  but  being  considered,  apparently 
with  little  reason,  as  insidious,  they  obtained  no  notice.  The 
enemy's  squadrons  were  strongly  posted  in  the  harbour  of  Diu, 
where  Malik  Az  advised  his  ally  to  await  the  onset ;  but  the  im- 
petuous spirit  of  Mir  Hocem  impelled  him  to  leave  the  harbour, 
keeping,  however,  so  near  the  shore  as  to  be  supported  by  a  chain 
of  batteries.  The  large  vessels  were  linked  two  and  two,  and  de- 
fended against  boarding  by  a  sloping  network  of  strong  rope. 
The  Portuguese,  notwithstanding,  advanced  to  the  attack  with  the 
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utmost  iatrepiditj;  and  Vuco  Pereyrs,  tin  hero  of  the  fleet, 
uodertook  to  bear  down  apon  the  emir  himself.  The  enemj 
opened  a  terrible  fire,  one  discharge  of  which  killed  ten  of  hii 
men.  Undismayed  hy  this  loss,  he  was  soon  on  board  of  theSr 
ship ;  where,  having  for  a  moment  lifled  his  helmet,  a  ball  pieroed 
bis  throat  and  he  expired.  Tavora  with  his  followers  had  mounted 
the  network,  when,  part  of  it  breaking,  they  fell  down  upon  the 
deck :  still,  notwithstanding  this  accident,  the  Egyp^ans  were  at 
length  all  either  killed  or  forced  to  quit  the  vessel.  Pedro  Cam 
alao  attacked  another  ship,  and  before  the  grappling-irons  eonU 
be  fixed,  thirty- eight  of  hia  sailors  were  on  the  net-work;  bnt 
while  they  were  unfortunately  entangled  in  it,  bis  head  was  etmek 
off,  and  they  themselves  could  not  nse  their  weapons  with  free- 
dom; yet,  being  Beosonsbly  supported  by  another  party,  they 
rallied  and  in  the  end  subdued  the  crew.  In  fine,  all  the  large 
vessels  were  either  sunk  or  taken ;  the  remainder,  discomfited  and 
shattered,  retreated  far  up  the  river,  where  the  victors  could  not 
follow.  The  captured  ships  were  found  to  contain  ample  booty,  the 
whole  of  which  Almeyda  divided  among  his  people. 

After  this  signal  defeat,  Malik  Az  sent  to  treat  for  peace.  The 
conqueror  assumed  at  first  a  very  high  tone,  demanding  that  Hir 
Hocem,  the  inveterate  enemy  of  the  Christian  name,  shooid  he 
delivered  into  bis  hands.  The  Cambayan  prince,  with  that  lofty 
sense  of  honour  which  bad  always  distinguished  him,  declared 
that  such  treatment  of  a  firm  and  faithful  ally  was  altogether 
inadmissible,  snd  ho  could  only  engage  to  restore  unconditionally 
all  the  European  osptivcs.  With  this  Almeyda,  after  such  a  deai^ 
bought  victory,  thought  it  expedient  to  be  satiaGed.  We  grieve 
to  add  that,  inspired  by  a  feeling  very  different  from  that  of  his 
antagonist,  on  arriving  off  the  port  of  Cananore,  he  disgraced  his 
cause  by  a  general  massacre  of  the  prisoners.  It  is  lameatabla 
to  reflect  that  a  commander,  who  had  previously  gained  some 
repatalion  for  clemency,  should  have  been  stimulated  to  each 
actions  by  grief  for  the  death  of  a  son,  who  hsd  fallen  in  open  and 
honourable  battle  against  a  generous  foe. 
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On  bis  return  to  Cochin,  he  was  again  summoned  by  Albu- 
querque to  yield  up  the  command  assigned  by  the  sovereign  to 
himself;  but,  encouraged  by  his  partisans,  he  still  held  the  reigns 
of  power,  and  even  went  so  £Eur  as  to  place  his  rival  under  a 
nominal  arrest  At  this  juncture,  however,  arrived  Fernando 
Coutinho,  a  nobleman  of  high  character,  with  fifteen  ships  and  a 
considerable  body  of  troops.  This  officer  immediately  undertook 
to  mediate  between  the  contending  parties,  and,  by  representing 
to  Almeyda  how  very  irregular  the  course  was  into  which  he  had 
been  betrayed,  persuaded  him  amicably  to  resign  the  viceroyalty. 
Uaving  made  this  sacrifice  to  duty,  he  set  sail  for  Portugal.  In 
passing  along  the  southern  coast  of  Afnca,  his  men  involved 
themselves  in  a  scuffle  with  a  band  of  Hottentots,  when  ho  has- 
tened to  their  aid  with  a  party  nearly  unarmed,  and  full  of  con- 
tempt for  this  rude  and  almost  savage  enemy.  These  barbarians, 
however,  swift  and  fearless,  made  so  terrible  an  onset,  that 
Almeyda,  deserted  by  his  troops,  was  mortally  wounded  with  /a 
javolin  in  the  neck,  and  fell.  The  Portuguese  writers  lament  it 
as  a  singular  caprice  of  &te,  that  this  illustrious  commander,  who 
had  fought  in  all  the  Indian  Seas,  and  had  vanquished-  the 
mightiest  warriors  of  the  East,  should  perish  thus  miserably  on 
an  unknown  shore,  in  a  contest  with  a  handful  of  naked  and  de- 
formed wretches  scarcely  entitled  to  the  name  of  men. 

Albuquerque  now  determined  not  to  lose  a  moment  in  entering 
on  his  vast  schemes  of  conquest  The  first  object  of  attack  was 
Calicut,  the  chief  seat  of  a  power  which  had  the  most  resolutely 
opposed  his  countrymen.  Coutinho,  who  was  about  to  return  to 
Portugal,  insisted  upon  being  allowed  to  take  the  lead  upon  this 
occasion,  which  his  rank,  and  the  friendship  that  subsisted  between 
them,  made  it  impossible  for  him  to  refuse.  The  fleet  arrived  on 
the  2d  January  1510  in  front  of  Calicut ;  but  as  the  city  could 
only  be  approached  by  narrow  avenues  thropgh  thick  woods,  in 
which  the  whole  army  had  not  room  to  act,  it  was  arranged  that 
the  two  commanders  should  advance  in  separate  divisions.  Albu- 
querque's party  scarcely  slept,  so  much  were  they  excited  by  the 
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joyjul  and  eager  anticipation  of  landing;  and  as  soon  aa  3t,j 
dawned,  they  coold  no  longer  be  reatroined,  bat  Bpmng  on  shpra^ 
and  rushed  against  a  fortified  palace,  which  was  to  be  the  first 
object  of  assault.  A  few  minutes  placed  it  in  their  posBession ;  and 
Coutinho,  whose  niarcb  had  been  delayed  hy  several  aoddenta, 
came  up  and  fonnd  the  prize  won.  He  burst  into  a  torrent  of 
invective  against  the  viceroy  for  having  anticipated  him  contraiy 
to  &ith  and  agreement,  declaring  that  he  should  not  be  so  cheated 
in  regard  to  the  attack  on  the  principal  palace,  which  stood  on  tha 
other  side  of  the  city.  Albuquerque  attempted  to  explain,  and 
besought  him  not  to  advance  without  having  secnred  a  retreat} 
but  the  other  would  not  listen  either  to  advice  or  remonstranoa. 
He  forced  his  way  with  impetnous  valoar  through  the  streets  of 
Caticut,  and  reached  the  royal  residence,  which,  as  is  common  in 
tiie  East,  formed  a  little  town  surrounded  by  a  wall,  and  was  the 
only  regular  fortification  in  the  city.  It  was,  besides,  defended 
by  the  main  strength  of  the  army ;  but  nothing  could  arrest 
Continho,  who  soon  forced  open  the  gates,  and  rendered  himself 
master  of  the  whole  enclosure.  Deeming  his  victory  already 
complete  and  secure,  he  allowed  his  men  full  license  to  plunder, 
and,  repairing  himself  to  the  regal  halls,  sought  rest  and  refresh- 
ment after  the  toils  of  the  battle.  The  Indians  had  been  surprised, 
but  were  not  dismayed ;  perhaps  they  had  allowed  Continho  to 
advance  so  far,  with  the  view  of  drawing  him  into  a  trap.  The 
chief  nair  uttered  a  cry  which,  repeated  from  mouth  to  month  to 
the  distance  of  several  miles,  drew  quickly  around  him  thirty 
thousand  men  well  armed,  and  detenniaed  to  conquer  or  die. 
They  fell  first  upon  Albuquerque,  who  with  his  troops  occupied 
the  city,  maintaining  a  communication  with  the  fleet  He  fomid 
himself  wholly  unprepared  to  sustain  thid  attack.  The  Indiana, 
occupying  the  roofs  and  all  the  most  advantageous  coverts,  ponred 
upon  the  Portuguese  a  continued  shower  of  darts ;  while  they, 
entangled  in  narrow  lance  and  avenues,  could  neither  advance  nw 
recede.  Their  chie^  after  seeing  some  of  his  bravest  men  hll, 
had  no  resource  but  to  set  fire  to  this  part  of  the  city ;  when  the 
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enemy,  being  dispersed  by  the  flameSi  the  Europeans,  taking  ad« 
vantage  of  the  confdsion,  made  a  rapid  retreat,  and  reached  the 
ships.  Coutinho  meantime  received  repeated  warnings  of  the 
alatming  state  of  affairs;  but  secure  in  fiEtncied  triumph,  and 
viewing  the  natives  with  fixed  contempt,  he  shut  his  ears  to  all 
intimations  of  peril.  Soon,  however,  when  his  colleague  had 
given  way,  and  the  whole  force  of  the  enemy  was  turned  against 
himself^  the  danger  became  too  pressing  to  be  any  longer  over- 
looked* He  then  sprung  to  the  head  of  his  troops,  and  fought 
like  a  lion.  The  palace  was  set  on  fire ;  and  his  men,  completely 
surrounded  by  a  vast  army,  in  a  disadvantageous  position,  sought 
only  to  cut  their  way  through  to  the  ships.  In  this  disastrous 
day  Coutinho  himself  fell ;  and,  in  endeavouring  to  defend  him, 
Vasco  Sylveira,  and  other  chiefs  of  the  noblest  families  in  Por- 
tugal, shared  his  fate.  De  Barros  reckons  that,  out  of  1600, 
eighty  were  killed  and  300  wounded.  Albuquerque,  stunned  by 
repeated  blows,  remained  for  some  time  apparently  dead ;  but  he 
was  carried  off  by  his  followers,  and  conveyed  to  Cochin,  where 
he  slowly  gained  strength. 

This  inauspicious  commencement  in  no  degree  cooled  the  ardour 
of  the  viceroy.  Scarcely  had  he  recovered  from  his  wounds, 
when  he  resumed  his  boldest  schemes  of  conquest ;  and  though 
he  no  longer  ventured  to  attack  the  metropolis  of  the  zamorin,  he 
still  wished  to  gain  some  great  city  which  his  countrymen  might 
establish  as  their  capital,  where  he  might  safely  moor  his  fleets, 
and  thence  realize  his  plans  of  victory  and  colonization.  Timoia, 
an  Indian  pirate,  the  trusty  friend  of  the  Portuguese,  drew  his 
attention  to  Goa.  This  town  is  situated  upon  an  island  twenty- 
three  miles  in  circuit,  if  island  it  may  be  called,  which  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  land  only  by  a  salt-marsh  fordable  in  many  places. 
The  surface  is  fertile,  diversified  by  little  hills  and  valleys,  and 
almost  sufficient  of  itself  to  supply  a  great  city  with  every  neces- 
sary of  life.  The  adjoining  territory,  called  Canara,  forms  the 
sea-coast  of  the  Deccan.     It  had  been  conquered  by  the  Mogul, 

and  annexed  to  the  dominions  of  Delhi ;  but,  in  the  distracted 
o 
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state  of  that  empire,  leveral  iadepeadent  Ungdoma  littd  ftrisen  in 
the  Bonth,  among  which  Narstnga,  with  its  capital  of  Bisnagar, 
■et  the  example.  Of  these  rolers  the  Bovereigo  of  Gob,  called  the 
zabaim,  was  the  most  powerful.  Timota,  hotrever,  gave  notice 
that  this  prince,  being  occupied  in  war  with  several  states  of  the 
interior,  had  left  his  own  almost  unprotected.  AlbuqDerqne, 
readilj  embracing  this  saggestion,  hautily  assembled  an  expedi- 
tion, and,  in  conjunction  with  his  guide,  arrived  off  Goa  on  the 
25th  Pebrnary  1510.  Several  of  the  forts  which  defended  the 
approachea  having  been  taken,  and  tbe  fleet  of  the  besiegen 
brought  up  close  to  the  walls,  the  citizens,  who  were  chiefly  per- 
Bons  connected  with  trade,  began  seriou~ly  to  ponder  tbe  conse- 
quences likely  to  ensue  were  the  place  to  be  taken  by  storm, 
especially  by  an  enemy  whose  mercy  had  never  been  conspicuous. 
They  sent,  therefore,  a  deputation,  composed  principally  of  mer- 
chaata,  who  privately  intimated  that  the  Portuguese  commander 
might  obtain  admission  on  certain  conditions,  including  full  pro- 
tection to  commerce  and  private  property.  Albuquerque  granted 
these  terms,  and  was  immediately  put  in  possession  of  the  town. 
He  fulfilled  his  stipulations  in  the  strictest  manner,  adopting 
every  measure  calculated  to  preserve  order  and  prosperity,  and 
even  continuing  many  of  tbe  natives  in  their  civil  employments. 
Having  occupied  the  palace  of  the  zabaim,  he  assumed  at  once  the 
character  of  a  great  eastern  potentate ;  sending  an  embassy  to 
the  King  of  Narsinga,  and  receiving,  in  the  most  gracious  manner, 
those  of  Persia  and  Orrauz,  who  were  then  on  a  mission  to  the 
sovereign  of  Goa.  But  he  soon  found  himself  by  no  means  in  the 
aecnre  and  agreeable  position  he  at  first  imagined.  The  zabaim, 
on  hearing  that  his  capital  was  in  the  possession  of  those  haled 
foreigners,  roused  all  his  energies,  and  disregarded  every  object 
in  comparison  with  their  immediate  expulsion.  He  at  once  con- 
cluded peace  with  his  enemies,  several  of  whom  made  common 
cause  with  him  against  this  powerful  adversary ;  and  an  army  of 
upwards  of  40,000  men  began  ita  march  under  bis  direotioi. 
Albuquerque  undauitedly  viewed  its  advance,  though  threatened 
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with  an  internal  danger  perhaps  still  more  formidable.  In  this 
distant  service,  the  spirit  of  discipline  was  not  easily  maintained, 
and  both  men  and  officers  had  acquired  a  habit  of  criticising  the 
proceedings  of  their  general.  There  arose  a  numerous  party,  who 
argued,  that  with  so  small  a  number  of  troops,  and  without  any 
prospect  of  reinforcement,  it  was  madness  to  attempt  making 
head  against  the  numerous  host  now  approaching,  surrounded  by 
a  population  generally  hostile,  and  in  the  heart  of  an  immense 
city,  whose  inhabitants  only  watched  for  an  opportunity  to  aid  in 
their  destruction.  These  fears  and  reasonings  were  by  no  means 
without  foundation ;  but  the  lofty  spirit  of  Albuquerque  indignantly 
repelled  the  idea  of  tamely  relinquishing  so  magnificent  a  prize. 
The  faction,  amounting  to  nine  hundred,  insisted  that  so  brave  an 
army  ought  not  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  obstinacy  of  one  man,  and 
began  to  form  a  scheme  for  wresting  the  power  from  their  com- 
mander, and  carrying  into  effect  their  own  counsels.  But  having 
traced  this  plot  to  its  origin,  he  surprised  the  conspirators  at  a 
secret  meeting,  and  threw  the  ringleaders  into  prison.  The 
remainder  sued  for  pardon,  which,  being  unable  to  dispense  with 
the  services  of  any  of  his  small  number  of  troops,  he  could  not 
expediently  refuse.  They  were  therefore,  with  a  very  few  excep- 
tions, restored  to  their  employments. 

The  zabaim  meantime  was  advancing  upon  the  city.  The  chief 
hope  of  Albuquerque  depended  upon  his  success  in  defending  the 
approaches  to  the  island;  but  the  channel  separating  it  from  the 
mainland  was  so  narrow,  and  in  many  places  so  shallow,  that  it 
presented  by  no  means  an  insuperable  obstacle.  He  stationed 
chosen  troops  at  all  the  exposed  points,  covering  them  with  walls 
and  intrenchments.  The  native  prince,  completely  baffled  in  his 
first  attempts,  had  almost  resigned  himself  to  despair;  but  at 
length  he  bethought  himself  of  a  nocturnal  attack,  favoured  by 
the  monsoon.  The  night  of  the  17th  May,  being  dark  and  stormy, 
two  large  bodies  advanced  at  different  points,  and  though  unable 
to  surprise  the  Portuguese,  succeeded  in  forcing  their  way  into  the 
island.    The  whole  army  was  soon  transported  over,  and  com- 
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menced  Dper&tions  agaiost  the  dtj,  Theviceroj  stood  his  ground 
with  his  characteristic  fimmeas;  bat  as  the  eaemy  wu  aided  bjr 
repeated  miags  within  the  walls,  while  his  own  officers  toc^ 
occasion  to  renew  their  remonstrances  as  to  the  untenable  natora 
of  the  place,  he  found  at  last  that  no  altematire  remained  bat  to 
retire  into  the  fort,  whence,  hy  means  of  the  river  on  which  it  wu 
situated,  he  could  still  communicate  with  the  fleet.  Bnt  the 
zabaim,  having  taken  possession  of  the  town,  immediately  com- 
menced operations  for  reducing  this  stronghold.  By  unking  large 
ships  in  the  stream,  he  endearonred  to  interrupt  the  commnnic^ 
tion,  and  at  the  same  lime  provided  pitch,  sulphur,  and  other 
combustibles,  for  the  parpoae  of  setting  fire  to  the  Portngnese 
squadron.  Albuquerque,  unable  to  obstruct  the  progress  of  these 
fatal  measures,  at  last  fult  that  ho  must  evacuate  the  fortress. 
Even  this  was  become  difficult;  hut  be  executed  hia  resolution 
with  vigour  and  success.  Having  conveyed  privately  on  board 
all  the  guns,  ammunition,  and  provisions,  and  seen  the  troops 
embark  in  profound  silence,  he  himself  went  last  into  the  flag-ship, 
lie  might  have  reached  the  fleet  unnoticed  and  unmolested,  bad 
not  the  e.-cplosion  of  a  magazine,  which  roused  the  enemy,  given 
rise  to  a  severe  encounter. 

Being  in  this  manner  compelled  to  move  out  to  sea,  he  was 
anxious  to  do  something  which  might  redeem  the  honour  lost  in 
his  late  undertaking,  and  revive  the  spirits  of  his  men.  At  Pangin, 
near  Gob,  the  enemy  had  formed  a  strongly  intrenched  camp,  and 
frequently  sent  out  vessels  to  annoy  the  Portuguese.  He  there- 
fore fitted  out  an  expedition,  which,  approaching  in  deep  silence^ 
reached  the  shore  at  the  firgt  dawn,  suddenly  landed,  and  havings 
sounded  the  drums  and  trumpets,  and  raised  loud  shouts,  the 
Indiana  awoke  in  such  a  panic,  that  they  ran  ofF  without  once 
being  their  assailants;  upon  which  the  latter,  at  their  leisure) 
carried  off  a  great  quantity  of  artillery  and  stores,  as  well  as  a 
large  supply  of  provisions.  Learning  soon  after  that  a  squadron 
was  preparing  to  attack  him,  he  anticipated  the  movement  by 
sending  a  number  of  ships,  under  his  nephew,  Antony  Noronha, 
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who  was  met  by  the  Indian  chief  at  the  head  of  thirty  paraos;  but, 
after  an  obstinate  conflict,  the  zabaim  was  compelled  to  retreat  fdU 
speed  to  the  shore.  The  conquerors  followed,  when  Peter  and 
Ferdinand  Andrade,  with  five  men,  boarded  the  principal  ressel; 
but  their  captain,  mounting  behind  them,  was  severely  wounded, 
and  fell  into  the  boat.  Amid  the  general  anxiety,  and  while  all 
efforts  were  employed  to  remove  their  leader  out  of  danger,  the 
Andrades  and  their  party  were  forgotten;  the  ship,  by  the  reced- 
ing of  the  tide,  was  left  on  dry  land;  and  they  were  attacked  by 
greatly  superior  numbers,  against  whom  they  could  only  defend 
themselves  by  prodigies  of  valour.  When  their  condition  was 
observed,  it  was  for  some  time  doubtful  how  to  reach  them ;  at 
length  eight  bold  mariners  pushing  on  shore  in  the  long-boat, 
attacked  and  made  themselves  masters  of  the  ship;  but,  being 
unable  to  tow  it  off,  were  obliged  to  content  themselves  with  the 
feat  of  rescuing  their  comrades.  It  is  pleasing,  amid  the  ferocity 
of  this  war,  to  find  an  exchange  of  chivalrous  courtesy.  The 
zabaim  sent  messengers,  expressing  his  admiration  of  the  valour 
of  the  Portuguese;  and  a  polite  answer  was  returned.  Even  a 
negotiation  for  peace  was  opened,  though  without  success. 

The  pride  of  the  enemy  being  humbled,  and  the  spirits  and 
courage  of  the  Portuguese  revived  by  these  exploits,  Albuquerque 
sailed  to  Cananore,  where  he  refitted  his  fleet,  and  received  con- 
siderable reinforcements;  resolving,  as  soon  as  the  season  allowed, 
to  make  a  second  attempt  upon  Goa.  His  confidence  of  a  happier 
issue  on  this  occasion  seems  to  have  been  founded  chiefly  on  the 
fact  that  the  zabaim  was  involved  in  war  with  the  kingdom  of 
Narsinga,  which  was  likely  for  some  time  to  occupy  the  greater 
part  of  his  forces.  Unable,  however,  to  muster  more  than  1500 
European  and  300  native  troops,  it  was  a  very  serious  undertak- 
ing to  attack  a  large  and  strong  capital,  garrisoned  by  upwards 
of  9000  men.  It  had  been  farther  strengthened  by  a  new  wall 
and  ditch,  and  by  a  stockade  drawn  through  the  water,  behind 
which  the  ships  were  moored  in  security,  and  stood  like  so  many 
towers.     However,  having  arrived  in  front  of  the  city,  he  deter* 
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mined  not  to  delay  the  asaanlt,  though  there  was  no  appearanea 
of  his  ally  Timoio.  In  the  moraiDg,  accordiDgly,  he  opened  with 
hii  cannon  a  tremendous  fire,  and  the  whole  ahore  was  wrapt  in  h 
clond  of  smoke,  illumined  only  by  the  flashes.  He  landed  and 
divided  his  troops  into  two  parts,  one  of  which  was  led  by  him- 
ieli^  and  attacked  the  northeni  quarter;  the  other,  in  three  sepa- 
rate bands,  proceeded  in  an  opposite  direction.  One  division,  led 
by  the  Limas  and  other  chosen  heroes,  having  anticipated  thur 
commander,  drove  the  enemy  within  the  walls;  and  as  they  were 
ahuttiDg  the  gate,  Fernando  Melos  thrust  in  a  large  spear,  which 
preveDted  it  trom  closing.  Several  others  following  this  example, 
it  was,  after  a  most  desperate  struggle,  forced  open,  and  the 
assulants  entered  along  with  the  fugitives.  These,  however,  still 
made  a  resolute  stand  in  the  houses  and  comers  of  the  streets, 
particularly  in  the  palsce  of  the  zabaim.  Here  a  strong  body 
had  taken  post,  aad  twenty  Portuguese,  who  rashly  advanced, 
were  almost  entirely  cut  to  pieces.  John  de  Lima,  od  forcing  a 
passage,  found  his  brother  Jcronymo,  with  several  of  his  com- 
rades, Ijnng  in  the  agonies  of  death ;  but  the  fallen  chief  pro- 
fessed perfect  resignation  to  his  fate,  and  entreated  that  there  might 
not,  on  his  account,  be  a  moment's  delay.  The  enemy,  driven 
from  the  palace,  rallied  on  a  neighbouring  hill.  The  commander, 
who  had  been  extremely  surprised  to  find  the  battle  raging  in  the 
city,  now  entered,  but  had  still  to  wage  a  bard  contest  <£  six 
hours'  duration  before  it  was  completely  in  his  power. 

Albuquerque,  being  left  for  some  time  in  the  undisturbed  po»- 
eession  of  this  capital,  applied  himself  to  secure  it  as  a  permanent 
acquisi^on  to  bis  country.  His  views  on  this  subject  materiallj 
differed  from  those  of  Almeyda,  who  conceived  it  wisest  to  keep 
their  fleets  united  and  at  sea,  only  touching  occasionally  at 
friendly  ports.  So  combined,  they  appeared  to  him  more  fonnid- 
shle  than  when  dispersed  over  different  stations  and  settlementa, 
while  they  could,  at  the  same  time,  overawe  the  native  powers 
without  giving  any  reasonable  ground  of  jealousy.  Albuqnerqne'a 
opinion,  on  the  contrary,  was,  tbat  a  large  city  and  a  spacunu 
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port,  which  they  could  call  their  own,  were  essential  to  the  main- 
tenance of  Portuguese  supremacy.  They  would  then  have  a 
secure  station  for  their  fleets,  a  fixed  point  for  receiving  reinforce- 
ments, and  a  retreat  in  case  of  disaster,  without  depending  on  the 
precarious  friendship  of  their  allies.  He  studied,  therefore,  to 
render  Goa  a  suitahle  capital  for  an  eastern  empire.  He  sent  and 
received  ambassadors,  whom  he  astonished  by  the  display  of  a 
pomp  surpassing  even  that  of  India;  and  he  surprised  them  still 
more  by  the  extensive  fortifications  and  useful  works  which  he 
had  already  constructed.  He  viewed  \c  also  as  an  essential  object 
to  attach  the  natives  to  his  government,  for  which  purpose  he 
adopted  a  somewhat  singular  expedient.  Having  numerous 
female  captives,  some  belonging  to  the  first  families  in  the 
country,  he  treated  them  in  the  most  honourable  manner;  but, 
not  satisfied  with  this,  he  proceeded  to  arrange  matrimonial  con- 
nexions between  them  and  his  European  followers,  without  leav- 
ing much  choice  on  either  side.  Some  such  procedure  is  at  least 
alluded  to  by  De  Barros,  when  he  compares  his  mode  of  cement- 
ing the  Portuguese  power  to  that  employed  by  Romulus  for 
peopling  his  infant  state  of  Rome.  It  was  made  an  absolute 
condition  with  the  brides  that  they  should  embrace  Christianity ; 
an  obstacle  which  was  not  found  insurmountable,  the  prejudices 
of  caste  and  religion  being  less  deeply  rooted  there  than  in  other 
parts  of  the  East  A  few  such  marriages  being  formed,  the  vice- 
roy showed  the  parties  peculiar  favour,  and  bestowed  on  the  hus- 
bands some  of  his  best  appointments.  The  principal  families, 
finding  themselves  aggrandized  by  these  connexions,  so  far  from 
objecting  to  them,  gave  their  countenance  to  new  matches.  An 
odd  story  is  told  of  a  great  number  of  weddings  being  celebrated 
at  once  with  a  splendid  festival,  when  the  lights  being  prematurely 
extinguished,  it  became  difficult  for  the  parties  to  recognise  each 
other,  and  they  fell  into  many  mistakes.  Next  morning  an 
investigation  was  proposed;  but,  on  mature  reflection,  it  was 
judged  best  that  each  should  remain  content  with  the  wife  who 
had  accidentally  fallen  to  his  lot,  though  difierent  from  the  one  to 
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whom  the  cliurcli  had  united  him  ;  and  the  affair  furnished  to  the 
army  only  an  occasion  of  mirth. 

Having  thus  actlleil  the  government,  the  viceroy  resumed  tho 
consideration  of  his  more  distant  Bcheinca  of  conquest.  Two 
objects  engrossed  his  mind, — Ormuz,  the  splendid  emporium  of 
the  Persian  Gulf,  which  had  been  snatched  from  him  almost  in 
the  moment  of  victory;  and  Malacca,  a  native  kingdom,.cansidBred 
then  as  the  hey  to  the  remotest  regions  and  islands  of  Aria. 
The  latter  obtained  the  preference.  The  capital,  though  sitoated 
upon  tiic  coast  of  n  barren  peninsula,  was  enriched  in  an  extra- 
ordinary degree  by  being  the  centre  of  the  commerce  carried  on 
between  Ilindostan,  China,  and  the  eastern  islands, — «  tradr 
which  now  gives  prosperity  to  Singapore.  Albuquerque  sailed 
thither  nith  a  force  of  eight  hundred  Portuguese  and  six  hundred 
Indians;  to  oppose  which  the  king  had  mustered  a  garriwn  that 
lias  been  reprencntcd  as  exceeding  30,000.  Negotiations  were 
opened,  and  professions  made  on  both  sides  of  a  desire  for  peace ; 
but  it  was  obvious  that  such  an  expedition  could  terminate  only 
in  ail  appeal  to  anus.  A  vigorous  resistance  was  made  by  means 
of  wooden  machines,  cannon,  and  a  specie?  of  artificial  fire  pecu- 
liar to  the  East;  but  the  intrepidity  of  Albuquerque  and  liis  fol- 
lowers finally  triumphed.  Having  expelled  all  the  native  troops, 
and  become  complete  master  of  the  city,  he  immediately  began  to 
ereet  a  strong  fort  out  of  the  materials  of  the  shattered  palaces  ; 
he  settled  tho  government  on  that  firm  yet  conciliatory  principle 
which  dialinguishcd  his  policy ;  and  opened  negotiations  with 
Siain,  Java,  and  Sumalra,  froni  which  countries  it  is  even 
■Bserlcd  that  he  received  friendly  embassies. 

During  his  absence  on  this  expedition,  the  KaWm  again  mus- 
tered his  forces,  and  sent  a  powerful  army  under  successive  com- 
manders, who  forced  their  way  into  the  island  of  Goa,  erected 
there  a  strong  fort  called  Uenasler,  and  pressed  the  eity  very 
closely.  Having,  after  some  delay,  arrived  with  a  conaiderablu 
reinforcement,  he  obliged  the  enemy  to  raise  the  siege,  but  was 
completely  repulsed  in  an  atlatli  on  tlio  garrison ;  and  it  was  not 
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tin  afl«r  Tepeatad  uwnlts  tbat  he  was  able  to  drive  them  &x]m 
their  iortreaa,  aad  finally  establish  the  Portugueee  supremacy. 

The  riceroy  again  resumed  his  plans  of  distant  conquest,  but 
•ru  baffled  in  two  successive  attempts  upon  Aden,  then  the  chief 
emporium  of  the  Red  Sea.  At  length  be  equipped  a  great  arma- 
ment to  achiers  the  most  favourite  object  of  his  ambition.  With 
1500  Earopean  and  GOO  Aiiiatic  troops  he  sailed  against  Ormuz, 
where  his  strength  was  considered  so  formidable,  that  the  king 
did  not  ventnre  to  oppose  his  demand  for  permission  to  erect  a 
fert.  Having  performed  this  task  with  his  usual  diligence,  be 
forth?rith  suggested  the  great  convenience  of  transporting  to  thie 
itatioD  all  the  cannic  in  the  city.  The  unfortunate  monarch. 
coDscioni  of  the  state  to  which  he  was  reduced,  felt  it  no  longer 
possible  to  refuse  even  this  request,  and  the  celebrated  Orinuz 
became  completely  a  Portuguese  establishment;  a  (riumph  which 
lefi  tbs  ambitione  commander  hardly  anything  to  n'iah  In  that 
part  of  the  world,  where  he  bad  firmly  established  tlie  flag  of  bis 
ooontrj. 

But  thia  brilliant  career  was  approaching  to  its  close.  Albu- 
querque was  now  somewhat  advanced  in  years,  and  his  constitu- 
tion,  eochaasled  by  so  many  toils,  -began  to  exhibit  symptoms  of 
decay.  Finding  his  health  in  an  in6rm  iitate,  he  became  anxious 
to  revuit  Qoa;  and  as  he  pasBcl  along  the  coast  of  Cambay, 
tidings  arrived  which  struck  him  to  the  heart.  A  new  fleet  bad 
been  sent  ont,  and  Lope  Soarez,  the  name  of  all  others  which  ha 
moflt  detested,  not  only  commanded  it,  but  was  appointed  to  super- 
aede  him  aa  Governor  of  India.  New  officers  were  nominated  to 
the  principal  vessels  and  forts, — all  of  tliem  known  to  be  most 
hoatile  to  his  interest.  His  power  and  influence,  he  felt,  were  at  an 
end.  The  PoTiaguene  writers,  always  silent  on  everything  M-hicb 
might  afikit  the  credit  of  their  sovereign,  give  no  hint  of  the 
motives  that  induced  him  to  cast  off  so  suddenly  the  man  who  had 
conquered  for  liim  a  great  empire.  European  counsellors,  it  may 
be  prcanmed,  possessed  the  ear  of  the  monarch,  and  might  whisper 
that  the  viceroy  was  becoming  too  grcnt  to  continue  a  subject 
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There  was  not  even  a  letter  or  any  other  mark  of  honour  to  soften 
thii  deep  diBgrace. 

A  death-blow  waa  now  given  to  this  great  leader,  who  no 
longer  wished  to  live.  Amid  hie  agonies,  it  was  suggested  to 
him  that  the  attachment  of  his  adherents  was  bo  devoted  as  might 
enable  hitn  to  defj  the  mandate  of  an  ungrateful  master,  and  still 
remain  ruler  of  tho  Indian  Seas.  His  mind  seems  to  hare  opened 
for  a  moment  to  the  temptation;  but  he  finally  repelled  it,  and 
flOQght  only  in  the  grave  a  refuge  for  his  wounded  pride  and 
honour.  Violently  agitated,  refusing  food  and  refreshmeat,  and 
calling  ever}'  hour  for  death,  it  could  not  be  &r  distant.  As  hi* 
end  approached,  he  was  persuaded  to  write  a  short  letter  to  the 
king  in  favour  of  his  son,  expressed  in  the  following  prond  but 
pathetic  terms: — "  Senor, — This  is  the  last  letter  which,  in  tlie 
agonies  of  death,  I  write  to  your  Highness,  of  the  many  which  L 
have  written  during  the  long  period  of  my  life,  when  I  had  the 
satisfaction  of  serving  you.  In  your  kingdom  I  have  a  son,  by 
name  Braz  de  Albuquerque,  whom  I  entreat  yonr  Highness  to 
favour  as  my  services  may  merit.  As  for  the  aflairs  of  India, 
they  will  speak  for  themselves  and  for  me."  Feeling  that  he 
must  die  before  reaching  Goa,  hia  mind  became  tranquillized;  he 
ascribed  the  present  change  to  the  ordination  of  Providence,  and 
turned  all  hi»  thoughts  to  that  other  world  on  which  he  was  abont 
to  enter.  A  light  Large  ecnt  before  liim  brought  ont  the  viear- 
gencral,  who  administered  to  him  the  sacraments  of  the  cburab; 
and  on  the  morning  of  the  Ifith  December  1^15  he  expired.  He 
was  carried  in  pomp  to  the  shore,  where  his  funeral  was  celebrated 
by  the  tears  both  of  his  own  countrymen  end  of  (he  natives,  wbow 
hearts  he  had  oompictcly  attached  to  him.  Thus  died  Alphonso 
d' Albuquerque,  who  stood  foremost  among  his  countrvmen,  and 
ranks  with  the  greatest  naval  conunandcra  of  modern  Kurope. 

At  his  death  the  Portuguese  empire  in  the  East,  so  recently 
founded,  had  readied  its  utmost  limit>).  Only  a  few  points  on  the 
remoter  coast  of  Africa,  and  two  or  three  settlements  on  the  shore 
of  Coromandel,  were  afterwards  added  to  it.    Their  dorainion, 
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•eeording  to  the  bout  of  their  bislorian  Faria  y  SoQia,  stretched 
from  Hie  Ctpe  of  Good  Hope  to  the  frontier  of  China,  and  compre- 
hended a  oowt  12,000  miles  in  extent.  It  u  impowible,  however, 
not  to  obaerre  that  this  U  Eomewbat  of  an  empty  boast,  since  over 
this  immense  space  there  were  not  perhaps  more  than  thirty  iac- 
tories  eatablished,  and  the  nearest  of  them  separated  by  upwards 
of  a  tiioosand  miles.  In  many,  perhaps  in  most  coses,  they 
pOMOSsed  not  a  spot  of  ground  beyond  the  walla  of  the  fortress. 
Tbeir  real  Mvereignty  was  on  the  ocean,  where  their  ships,  armed 
utd  manned  in  a  manner  superior  to  those  of  the  native  powers, 
W0rs  ncterioas  in  almoHt  every  encounter.  This  speaes  of 
goremment,  with  the  exclusive  commerce  between  Europe  and 
India,  theiy  retained  for  upwards  of  a  century.  Th^r  histoiy, 
dnring  this  period,  consists  chiefly  of  the  struggles  to  maintain 
tbeir  ground  agunst  the  natives,  whom  their  domineering,  bigoted, 
■ad  penecniing  spirit,  soon  inspired  with  the  bitterest  enmity 
Tbeae  contests,  which  usually  ended  in  the  repulse  of  the  latter, 
lad  in  the  two  parties  being  replaced  in  tbeir  wonted  position,  are 
to  nonolonotis  to  justify  a  detailed  narrative.  One  or  two  of 
lem,  however,  were  so  memorable  as  to  deserve  to  be  here  re- 
rded. 

In  1AS6,  Nnno  da  Cunha,  then   governor-general,   obtained 

fmiuion  to  erect  a  fort  at  the  important  city  of  Diu,  in  a  sitna- 

a  highly  fitvoorable  for  trade,  but  which  brought  his  people  in 

tact  with  the  powerful  kingdoms  of  Cambay  and  Quzerat. 

(or,  Riler  of  the  former  of  these  nations,  who  at  Grst  welcomed 

r  ippnMcb,  soon  began  to  view  them  nich  jealousy.     In  a 

that  he  paid  to  the  settlement  a  scufHe  ensued,  in  which  he 

df  was  killed,  while  the  commandant  and  eovoral  other 

|Kan  chiefs  shared  the  same  fate.     Sytceira,  who  succeeded 

)  charge,  made  the  greatest  efforts  to  justify  the  conduct  of 

untrymen  in  the  eyes  of  the  natives,  and  appeared  at  first  to 

■nceccded;    yet  there  «till  remained  a  leaven  of  discord. 

TM  strongly  fomented  by  Khojab  Zofar,  a  Moorish  chief, 

id  at  first  embraced  with  apparent  zeal  the  cause  of  the 
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Portngaese,  but  aftem&rda  became  tbeir  bittereiit  enemy.  Through 
him  a  great  force  was  levied  in  Guzerat,  with  which  Solymu 
Pasba,  the  governor  of  Cairo,  was  ordered  by  the  Grand  Seignior 
to  co-operale.  This  officer  Bailed  from  Suez  with  seventy  galloyi, 
having  on  board  7000  of  the  best  Turkish  soldiers,  and  a  siipeTb 
train  of  artillery.  He  was  joined  on  hia  arrival  by  npwardi  of 
20,000  troops  of  Guzerat,  and  early  in  September  1538  laid  clots 
siege  to  the  Portuguese  fort.  Sylreira  had  only  600  men,  manj 
of  whom  were  sickly;  and  in  consequence  of  an  interregnam  ia 
the  genera!  government,  occasioned  by  the  appointment  of  Garoia 
de  Norooha  to  supersede  Nuno  da  Cunha,  no  succonra  were 
received  from  Goa.  lie,  however,  prepared  for  resiatancs  with 
the  utmost  vigour;  and  (he  siege  which  he  sustained  is  considend 
one  of  the  most  memorable  in  the  annaU  of  Portuguese  domina- 
tion in  Asia.  Exploits  of  the  most  daring  valour  were  achieved, 
the  women  vying  with  the  other  sex  in  courage  and  cnthusiaam. 
Donna  Isabella  dc  Vega  assembled  the  fcraales  within  the  fort, 
and,  representing  that  all  the  men  were  required  (o  bear  arms 
against  (he  enemy,  induced  them  to  undertake  the  laborious  talk 
of  repairing  the  works  shattered  by  the  incessant  fire  of  the  bat- 
teries. Ann  Pernandez,  the  ludy  of  a  physician,  ran  from  post 
to  post,  even  while  the  assault  was  hottest,  cheering  and  encourag- 
ing the  soldiers;  and  her  son  fulling  in  one  of  the  attacks,  she 
carried  away  his  body,  then  returned  to  the  scene  of  combat,  and 
remained  till  the  close,  when  she  went  to  perform  li!s  obseqniea. 

Under  the  impulse  of  this  high  feeling,  the  enemy  w«re  defeated 
in  successive  ntteiiipts,  mode  during  several  weeks,  to  carry  Uie 
fortress  by  storm.  The  gnrrlaon,  however,  who  suffered  in  each 
attack,  were  at  length  reduced  to  leas  than  half  their  original 
number,  end  these  so  exhausted  that  they  could  ill  continue  sodi 
severe  exertions.  The  besiegers,  wearied  out  and  exasperated 
with  the  length  and  obstinacy  of  the  defence,  delentiined  to  maks 
one  grand  and  de<;peratc  effort.  Tlicy  first  began  by  withdraw- 
ing their  galleys,  as  if  intending  to  raise  (he  siege,  then  at  mid- 
night suddenly  returned,  and  immediately  applied  Bcaling>ladden 
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to  tlta  Hft-nll.  The  gamBon  were  instantly  roQMd,  and  hastened 
to  meet  the  attack ;  but  the  others  peraeveied  with  ancb  fiiiy,  that 
thejr  at  length  forced  an  entrance  into  one  of  the  principal  bnl- 
warka.  They  were  repulsed  by  an  almost  pretemataral  valour, 
and  are  leported  to  have  had  1500  men  killed  and  wounded  in 
tha  asunlt.  Bat  after  so  long  and  desperate  a  conQict  the  Porta- 
gnese  had  not  above  forty  soldiers  fit  for  duty ;  Sylveira  was 
already  oppressed  by  the  most  gloomy  apprehensions,  when,  to 
ins  joyfiil  snrprisB,  he  found  that  tbe  besiegers  bad  made  their 
last  effort  Solym&n,  not  aware,  it  may  be  presumed,  of  the  des- 
perate situation  of  bis  adversary,  weighed  anchor  on  the  5th 
Norember,  and  set  sail  for  Egypt  with  all  his  fleet. 

Khiijah  Zo&r,  who  continued  to  retain  the  supreme  sway  in 
Gnaerat,  still  cherished  the  most  iuveterate  rancour  against  the 
pDrtngnese.  Seven  years  after  tbe  period  now  mentiooed,  be 
assembled  an  army  nearly  as  large  as  the  former,  and  invested  the 
eaatle  of  Diu,  defended  by  Don  Juan  Mascarenhas  vrith  a  garrison 
of  only  210  men.  With  this  slender  force  tbe  governor  most 
Btontly  and  gallantly  maintained  his  post,  keeping  up  a  very  de- 
stmctive  fire  on  tbe  besiegers.  Tbe  King  of  Cambay,  who  bad 
oome  in  the  firm  expectation  of  witnessing  the  &11  of  the  castle, 
was  so  alarmed  by  a  hall  which  penetrated  bis  tent  and  killed  an 
officer  at  his  side,  that  he  departed,  leaving  bis  generals  to  prose- 
mte  the  siege.  Zofar,  soon  af^rwards,  had  his  head  carried  oS 
by  a  caoson  shot ;  but  his  son,  Romi  Kban,  inherited  bis  daring 
spirit  as  well  as  his  enmity  to  Christians.  Notwithstanding  the 
valonr  with  which  the  besieged  repulsed  every  assault,  their 
mnnbers  were  gradually  thinned,  and  tbey  began  to  suffer  the 
extremities  of  famine,  ^t  length  Alvaro  de  Castro  brought  a 
ninfoFcement  of  400  men ;  but  these  troop»,  having  insisted  on 
bang  led  oat  agwost  the  enemy,  were  driven  back  after  suffering 
great  loss.  In  October  1545,  however,  the  new  viceroy,  Don 
Jnan  de  Castro,  one  of  tbe  ablest  and  most  distinguished  of  the 
Poitngnese  officers,  arrived ;  and  having  a  powerful  armament, 
ho  OMuidered  himself  in  a  condition  immediately  to  commence 
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offenuTe  opemtiona.  He  broke  thrangh  the  enemy's  intmub- 
meatg,  obliged  tliem  to  give  battle,  and  drove  theoi,  with  ptodi- 
gioDB  Blanghter,  into  tlie  city.  Thence  they  again  sallied  to  the 
amount  of  SOOO,  whom  De  Ciutro  totally  routed,  and  eatering 
along  with  them,  was  soon  master  of  Diu ;  hot  he  stained  hii 
gbry  by  giving  it  up  to  indiscriminate  plunder  and  noMaan. 
Returning  to  Goa  on  the  11th  April  1546,  he  made  a  most 
splendid  triumphal  entry,  with  bands  of  mnsic,  his  head  crowned 
with  laurel,  and  the  royal  standard  of  Cambay  dragged  behind 
him.  The  streets  were  bung  with  silk,  and  resounded  with  aoda- 
mations.  Queen  Catherine,  however,  on  receiving  the  aeocnnt 
of  this  ostentatious  procession,  is  said  to  have  remarked,  that 
the  governor  bad  indeed  conquered  like  a  Christian,  but  had 
triumphed  like  a  pagan. 

De  Castro  held  the  oEBce  of  viceroy  only  from  1545  to  15M, 
during  which  time  he  estabUsIied  a  high  reputation,  and  made  the 
Portuguese  name  dreaded  on  all  the  coasts  of  India.  He  appeui 
to  have  been  zealous  in  the  service  of  his  country,  and  eingolarly 
disinterested ;  since,  aflcr  holding  the  government  dmnng  the 
period  we  have  mentioned  over  this  rich  province,  he  died  in 
extreme  poverty.  But  the  dreadful  barbarities  of  which  he  was 
gmlty,  though  they  do  not  seem  to  have  shocked  the  historians  of 
his  own  country,  must  tarnish  his  &me  in  the  view  of  all  nations 
possessing  more  humane  feelings. 

The  most  critical  situation  in  which  the  Portuguese  settlemonti 
were  ever  placed  was  in  1570,  during  the  government  of  Dob 
I^nis  de  Ataide.  Adel  Khan  and  Nizam-ul-Mulk,  two  distin- 
gnished  officers  under  the  Mogul,  formed  an  alliance  with  the 
Bamorin;  uniting  with  the  firm  resolution  to  expel  this  forego 
people  from  the  shores  of  India.  The  siege  of  Goa,  considend 
the  most  important  enterprise,  was  undertaken  by  the  former,  who 
collected  for  this  purpose  bis  whole  force,  estimated  at  100,000 
men,  and  commanded  it  in  person.  His  army  spent  eight  dayais 
defiling  through  the  Ghauts;  after  which,  being  encamped  in 
tents  ranged  in  straight  lines,  in  that  regular  and  magnificent 
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order  obserred  by  the  Mogal  Boldiere,  it  preBented  the  appearance 
of  a  handaome  and  apacioua  city.  The  viceroy  was  apparently 
taken  by  snrpriee,  not  having  in  Goa  above  700  troops,  with  1300 
monks  and  armed  aUvea.  By  stopping  a  fleet  about  to  sail  for 
Eorope,  he  might  have  obtained  a  reinforcement  of  400  men ;  bat 
he  intrepidly  rejected  thia  resource,  on  account  of  the  inconvenience 
whil^h  wonld  be  occasioned  at  home  by  the  vessels  not  arriving ; 
he  waa  also,  perhaps,  ambitious  to  show  that  he  coald  defend  the 
town  with  only  its  own  garrinon,  and  such  soldiers  as  might  be 
obtained  from  the  neighbouring  settlements.  The  enemy  began 
a  aeriea  of  most  formidable  attacks,  attempting  to  cross  into  the 
island.  Don  Loia,  however,  not  only  repuUed  them  with  snccess, 
but,  on  receiving  some  reinforcements,  made  repeated  sallies  into 
their  qnarten,  on  which  occasions  his  troops  acted  with  their 
lunal  conrage  and  barbarity.  Having  killed  nnmbers  of  the 
natives,  the  soldiers  sent  into  the  city  cart'loads  of  heads,  to  afford 
to  the  people  the  savage  encouragement  derived  from  this  spec- 
tacle. At  the  end  of  two  months  Adel  Khan  began  to  despair,  and 
even  opened  a  correspondence  with  the  governor;  but  as  each 
puij  not  only  concealed  his  wish  for  a  termination  of  the  siege, 
bnt  aumned  an  air  of  haughty  defiance,  the  negotiation  made 
very  slow  progress.  Ataidc  received  varioos  accessions,  particu- 
larly one  of  1500  men  from  the  Moluccas,  and  was  thereby  ren- 
dered so  strong,  that  the  enemy  could  scarcely  cherish  any  hope 
ot  BUceesB.  The  Mogul  general,  however,  observing  a  point 
which,  from  confidence  in  its  natural  strength,  had  been  less  care- 
Mly  fortified,  resolved  on  a  desperate  attempt  to  effect  a  passage. 
On  the  18th  April,  Solyman  Aga,  captsin  of  the  guards,  made  an 
attack  90  Bodden  and  vigorous,  that,  in  spite  of  the  most  resolato 
teaiatance,  part  of  his  troops  forced  their  way  into  the  island ;  but 
the  PortngueBe  soon  mustered  their  forces,  and,  after  a  brisk  con- 
flict, drove  back  or  cut  in  pieces  the  whole  of  the  assailants. 
Adel  Khan,  who  viewed  fi^ira  the  opposite  bank  this  obstinate  en- 
gagement and  the  discomfiture  of  his  troops,  was  equally  enraged 
and  diriwartened.     From  this  time  all  his  operationB  were  con- 
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dncted  in  a  langnisliiiig^  manner ;  yet  bis  pride  induced  him  to 
peruvere  aeveral  montba  longer,  till,  about  tbe  end  of  Aogtut,  he 
stmck  hia  lento,  and  withdrev  from  before  the  city,  after  Rtutain- 
ing  daring  the  siege  a  loss  of  12,000  men. 

Meantime  Nizam -al-Mulk,  in  fulfilment  of  bis  part  (d  the 
stipulation,  adr&nced  with  an  army  equally  formidable  againit 
Chanl,  then  a  settlement  of  considerable  importance  near  Bom- 
bay. The  defence  of  this  place  appeared  still  more  bopelcH,  it 
being  situated  entirely  on  ihe  continent,  and  defended  only  by  a 
single  wall,  with  a  fort  little  superior  to  a  common  house.  ^M 
governor- general  was  therefore  advised  to  withdraw  bis  troop* 
without  any  attempt  at  resistance ;  but  be  formed  a  resolntioo 
more  worthy  of  him,  and  Lnia  Freyred'  Andrada,  the  commander 
of  the  town,  having  bad  bin  garrison  augmented  to  2000  men, 
undertook  to  supply  all  deficiencies  by  bis  valour  and  geniiu. 
After  some  unsuccessful  attempts  to  carry  the  place  by  a  coup  de 
main,  the  enemy  opened  a  regular  battery  of  not  less  than  seventy 
cannon.  At  the  end  of  a  month  the  town  had  suffered  consider- 
able injury,  the  wall  was  entirely  beaten  down,  and  the  assailant! 
were  attacking  house  afler  bouse.  Each  mansion,  however,  was 
in  its  turn  converted  into  a  species  of  fortress,  and  defended  with 
the  utmost  obstinacy.  The  Moors,  attempting  a  general  asunlt, 
penetrated  the  city  at  different  points,  but  were  everywhere  oom- 
pletely  driven  out.  In  one  house  that  the  Portuguese  feotid 
themselves  obliged  to  evacuate,  they  lodged  a  mine,  which  nnibr- 
tunalely  springing  before  they  left  it,  killed  forty-two  of  their 
number.  Another  dwelling  was  defended  six  weeks,  and  a  third 
during  a  whole  month.  In  the  beginning  of  June,  afler  the  sioga 
bad  continued  nearly  half  a  year,  and  many  thousands  of  tlw 
natives  had  perished,  some  overtures  were  made  for  an  aooomnio- 
dation,  but  without  any  result.  The  nizam  then  renewed  tba 
attack  with  greater  vigour  than  ever,  and  carried  successively  tfae 
monastery  of  St.  Dominic,  the  bouses  of  Nuno  Alvarez  and  of 
Gonzalo  Menesez.  But  this  progress  was  too  slow  to  fulfil  Lis 
object,  though  it  encouraged  him  to  attein[4  one  desperate  assault 
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On  the  39tb  Jam,  the  nbole  army  nisbed  forirard  with  bar- 
twrons  ihoata  ag&inst  the  ruined  worka,  oo  which  the  small  body 
of  Fortagoeae  had  taken  their  aUnJ.  The  artillery  in  full  play 
alternately  illtimined  the  sky  and  wrapped  it  in  darkness.  The 
diock  ma  terrible;  the  enemy  planted  their  colours  on  seyeral  of 
the  Temudtng  bulwarks,  and  seemed  repeatedly  on  the  ere  of 
obtaining  fidl  possession  of  the  city;  but  the  valour  and  disdpline 
of  tlie  Europeans  were  in  the  end  tnumphant.  The  Mogul 
general,  afler  continuing  the  attack  till  night,  drew  off  hia  army, 
and  soon  after  opened  a  negotiation,  which  terminated  in  a  league 
oBbdotb  and  defensive. 

Hie  zamorin  manifested  little  zeal  to  fulfil  his  part  in  the  grand 
alliance.  Indeed,  on  seeing  the  Fortoguese  hard  pressed  by  the 
two  othtt  confederates,  he  offered,  on  certain  conditions,  to  with* 
draw  finm  it  altogether,  and  conclude  a  separate  treaty.  But  the 
pride  of  Atude  disduned,  even  in  this  extreme  peril,  to  purchase 
peace  t^  any  humiliating  concession ;  he  defied  the  monarch's 
power;  tnutdng  to  his  own  talent,  and  the  bravery  of  his  country- 
men, to  extricate  him  from  every  difficulty.  The  zamorin  then 
sent  Kme  small  aid  to  the  nlzam,  and  aftenvarda  laid  Biege  to 
Chale,  a  fi>rt  abont  two  miles  from  Calicut.  But  this  place  being 
defended  with  the  nsnal  vigour,  and  its  garrison  reinforced,  he 
was  obliged  to  withdraw;  hence  this  formidable  combination, 
which  had  comprehended  the  greatest  powers  of  Sonlhern  India, 
was,  by  the  conduct  of  the  governor  and  the  courage  of  his  troops, 
entirely  dissolved. 

By  these  and  other  achievements,  the  subjects  of  Portugal, 
during  the  whole  of  the  sixteenth  century,  maintained  their  pos- 
sesiians  on  the  coasts,  and  tbeir  supremacy  in  the  seas  of  India. 
ETen  after  their  military  enterprise  relaxed,  liie  high  name 
which  thc^  had  established  deterred  the  natives  from  any  attempt 
to  shake  off  the  yoke.  But  about  the  year  1600  a  new  enemy 
appealed,  mnch  more  formidable  than  any  power  which  they  bad 
yet  encountered  in  that  quarter  of  the  globe.  The  Dutch,  driven 
n  I7  the  tyranny  of  Philip  II.,  had  revolted  agtunst 
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Spftio,  QDil  oiW  n  long,  hnrcl,  and  glorious  struggle,  rused  them- 
selres  to  the  rank  of  an  independent  republic.  Even  before  the 
neigbboaring  states  fully  recognised  them  in  this  character,  thej 
had  gained  the  reputation  of  being  the  first  naval  power  iu  Europe. 
Owing  to  the  narrow  extent  of  their  torritorj-,  they  themflelves,  u 
well  as  the  multitude  of  refugees  wbo  found  among  them  the 
enjoyment  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  were  induced  to  seek  on 
the  ocean  the  means  of  subsistence  and  wealth.  The  happy  situa- 
tion of  their  coasts,  both  for  commerce  and  fishery,  bad  already 
led  to  considerable  progress  in  these  branches  of  industry,  wMdi 
now  attained  a  magnitnde  before  unexampled  in  modern  times. 
A&et  embarking  so  deeply  in  these  pursuits,  their  attention  could 
not  fail  to  be  attracted  by  the  trade  of  India,  to  which  has  always 
been  assigned  an  overrated  importance.  They  were  not,  how- 
ever, yet  prepared  to  eucountcr  the  naval  arniaments  of  Spun 
and  Portugal,  nhich  guarded  with  the  most  jealous  care  all  the 
approaches  to  the  Eastern  Seas.  They  were  henee  induced  to 
attempt  a  passage  by  the  north  of  Asia,  which  the  imperfect 
knowledge  then  possessed  respecting  the  extent  of  that  conUnent, 
and  the  character  of  its  Arctic  shores,  led  mariners  to  regard  m 
not  impracticable.  Three  successive  expeditions  were  accordingly 
Bent,  chieSy  under  the  command  of  Barentz  ;  in  the  last  of  whicli 
the  people  were  obliged  to  winter  on  the  di . ,  ry  shores  of  Nora 
Zembla ;  but  they  failed  altogether  in  their  hope*  '  discovering  a 
north-esHt  passage,  which,  if  it  does  at  alt  exist,  must,  it  was 
found,  bo  too  difficult  to  bo  ever  productive  of  any  practied 
utility. 

Tbcy  now  felt  the  impossibiiily  of  rivalling  the  Portugneie  hy 
any  other  rODto  than  that  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope;  and 
their  courage  and  resources  having  been  augmented  in  the  coons 
of  s  BucceG»ful  struggle  for  liberty,  they  no  longer  hesitated  to 
brave  all  the  dangers  of  this  undertaking.  The  necessary  infor- 
mation was  obtained  through  ComcliuB  Houtman,  who  collected 
it  during  a  long  residence  at  Lisbon.  The  jealous  government 
there,  dii<plea.<!cd  with  his  active  and  diligent  inquiries,  tiirew  him 
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into  priaoD,  whence  ho  waa  liberated  only  on  the  payment  of  a 
considerable  ntnsom.  But  by  his  instructions  the  Dutch  in  three 
moDtlu  equipped  a  sqnadron  of  four  vessels,  well  armed  and  pro- 
Tided  with  the  materials  of  trade.  Houtman  set  out  in  the 
Mitomn  of  159C,  and  nftcr  n  teiJions  voyage,  without,  however, 
encountering  any  important  opposition  or  obstrnction,  arrived  off 
Bantam  in  the  island  of  Java.  He  was  at  first  extremely  welt 
treated,  hut  ailerwards,  seemingly  through  his  own  rashness  and 
Tiolenct^  became  involved  in  a  quarrel  with  the  king,  was  thrown 
into  prison,  and  obtained  release  only  by  Eacrificlng  part  of  his 
invefltment.  He  then  effected  a  safe  return  to  Europe,  where  ho 
waa  received  with  the  highest  exultation,  having  evinced  the 
practicability  of  a  fleet  finding  its  way  ivifhout  molestation  from 
the  enemy,  to  those  remote  and  opulent  shores.  The  original 
company,  augmented  by  one  more  recently  formed,  sent  out  early 
in  1599  no  fewer  than  eight  ships  under  the  joint  command  of 
Hontman  and  Yan  Neck.  They  reached  the  coasts  of  Sumatra 
and  Java,  where  they  carried  on  a  successful  traffic ;  and  at  length 
tlie  seeond  of  these  officers  returned  to  Amsterdam  with  Ibnr  of 
the  Tcssels  laden  with  spices  and  other  valuable  commodities. 

This  fimntrabla  beginning  encouraged  the  Hollanders  to  pro- 
■ecote  the  Indian  trade  with  the  utmost  activity.  Several  new 
eompaniei  were  established,  withont  being  invested  with  any  ex- 
elnatTfl  privileges,  or  apparently  actuated  by  any  hostile  rivalry  : 
aitd  thus,  mutually  aiding  and  co-operating  with  each  other,  they 
■oon  nised  this  branch  of  commerce  to  the  highest  prosperity. 
In  1600,  not  five  years  after  the  first  of  their  squadrons  had  suled 
round  the  Cape,  they  sent  out  forty  vessels  bearing  from  400  to 
600  tons ;  and,  by  their  superior  diligence  and  punctuality,  had 
ahnoflt  completely  supplanted  the  Portuguese  in  the  spiee-market. 
Hitherto  they  had  studiously  shunned  any  interference  vvith  that 
people,  selecting  the  spots  not  occupied  by  tliem ;  while  the  latter 
■eem  not  to  have  ventured  on  any  violent  measures  to  enforce 
their  monopoly.  However,  as  they  became  stronger,  they  began 
to  form  schemes  for  the  expulsion  of  th^r  rivals.     They  studied 
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by  every  art  to  foment  the  discontent  of  the  natives,  wlio  had 
tbemaelFes  began  to  observe  that  the  PortQg;uese  were  more  intoat 
on  conquest  than  commerce,  and  who  were  besides  diggasted  with 
the  harsh  means  employed  for  inducing  them  lo  renounce  the 
Ktobammedan  faith.  Impelled  by  these  motives,  the  Mal&yi  at 
Acbeen,  aided  by  some  Dutch  volunteers,  BorpriBed  the  fort  which 
the  subjects  of  Portugal  hod  erected  in  the  bay,  and  made  a  gene- 
ral massacre  of  the  garrison.  They  were  deprived  in  a  similar 
manner  of  several  sta^ona  on  the  Molucca  Islands, — losing  in 
this  way  some  important  seats  of  trade,  while  those  of  the  Hol- 
landers were  continually  extended. 

Philip  II.,  who,  on  the  death  of  Don  Sebastian,  had  seized  the 
crown  of  Portngal,  felt  highly  indignant  at  findiog  bis  peq)ie 
expelled  from  those  valuable  possessions  by  the  arms  of  a  rebel- 
lious province,  which  his  own  oppression  had  driven  into  resiit- 
ance,  and,  in  fact,  raised  to  its  present  maritime  greatness. 
Having  learned  that  the  Dutch  East  Indiamen  were  expected 
home,  be  fitted  out  an  armament  of  thirty  ships,  mostly  of  a  Urge 
size,  and  sent  them  to  intercept  the  fleet  Near  the  Cape  de 
Verde  Islands,  this  squadron  met  eight  of  their  vessels  going  ont 
under  the  command  of  Spilbergcn ;  but  the  latter,  by  their  brsTeiy 
and  skilful  manoauvres,  succeeded  in  beating  off  the  assailants, 
and  made  their  way  to  India  without  any  serious  loss.  From  this 
time  Philip  seems  to  have  given  up  every  attempt  to  contend  at 
sea  with  this  rising  people,  and  directed  all  his  efforts,  thoagh 
without  effect,  (o  subjugate  them  by  military  force.  He  satisfied 
himself  with  issuing  proclamations,  prohibiting  them,  under  the 
severest  penalties,  from  trading  in  any  of  tbe  Spanish  possessiona. 
The  Portuguese  in  India,  aided  by  his  subjects  from  the  Philip- 
pines, still  kept  up  a  harassing  piratical  warfare,  to  which  the 
Dutch  determined  (o  put  a  stop  by  wresting  from  their  antago- 
nists all  the  remaining  settlements  in  the  Spice  Islands.  In  1605 
they  reinforced  (heir  fleets  with  nineteen  fresh  vessels,  having  on 
board  two  thoasand  veteran  soldiers.  They  then  invested,  and 
■occessively  reduced,  all  the  forts  which  their  opponents  iud 
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arected  in  the  islands  of  Amboyna  and  Tidor,  capturing  the  ship- 
ping which  laj  nnder  their  protection,  and  finally  lading  their 
own  wiUi  valoable  spices.  The  Bupremacy  of  the  Dutch  in  the 
Indian  Seaa  was  thus  fully  established. 

To  complete  this  triumph,  the  Admiral  MateLief  sailed  against 
Malacca,  which  the  Portagiuese  had  made  Uie  capital  of  their  pos- 
aesaions  in  the  more  eastern  parts.  The  place,  however,  was  so 
well  prepared  for  defence,  that,  after  several  weeks  spent  in  the 
moat  Tigonma  efibrts,  he  gave  up  the  attempt.  But  what  was  his 
saijaiM  when,' on  reaching  Amboyna,  he  was  saluted  with  a 
heavy  fiie,  and  saw  the  Spanish  flag  flying  on  the  walls  of  the 
castle  1  This  rcrdution  bad  been  effected  by  a  naval  force  from 
the  Philippines,  which,  taking  advantage  of  his  absence,  had 
Bailed  to  those  important  islands,  and,  finding  tbem  almost  de- 
fencdesB,  completely  redaced  them.  Matelief  was  at  first  a  little 
disconcerted ;  bnt,  encouraged  by  the  valour  of  bis  men,  he 
landed,  attacked  the  fortress,  and  carried  it  by  stonn,  makiog,  as 
was  too  common,  a  general  massacre  of  the  unfortunate  garrison. 
XnajHrited  hy  this  success,  he  proceeded  against  the  other  settle- 
ments, Bitd  in  two  months  brought  all  of  them  again  under  the 
dominioa  of  the  United  Provinces. 

The  Dnteh  were  soon  afterwards  induced  to  form  a  settlement 
in  tbe  island  of  Ceylon  ;  an  expedition  was  sent  thither  in  1605, 
under  ihe  command  of  De  Weert,  who  was  at  first  lavourably 
ncesved.  Having,  however,  not  only  violated  a  solemn  engage- 
meot  in  the  first  instance,  but  afterwards,  when  be  went  to  court, 
conducted  himself  with  the  hauteur  which  bis  conntrymen  had 
now  generally  assumed,  he  was  seized,  and  struck  dead  with  a 
scimitar.  His  brave  companions,  who  attempted  with  unequal 
strength  to  avenge  his  loss,  only  shared  his  fate.  The  tragical 
issue  of  this  adyenture  did  not  discourage  Borth  the  govemor- 
geDBval,  who  impnted  the  disaster  of  Dc  Weert  solely  to  bis  rasb 
and  culpable  violence,  from  sending  a  fresh  armament  under 
MarceUns  Boscbkouveur,  an  officer  of  distinguished  talent  and 
address.    He  arrived  at  the  critical  moment  when  the  Portuguese 
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were  advancing  from  their  principal  settlement  at  Colombo  in 
such  force  against  Candy,  that  the  rajah  scarcely  hoped  to  be 
able  to  resist  them.  The  Dutch  commander,  however,  both  bj 
directing  the  operations  of  the  Candians,  and  by  affording  to  them 
the  aid  of  his  own  troops,  gained  for  them  a  complete  victory. 
The  power  of  their  rivals  was  thus  humbled,  while  they  them- 
selves obtained  from  the  grateful  monarch  ample  liberty  to  form 
an  establishment  on  the  most  advantageous  footing.  But  it  was 
not  till  1656,  after  a  long  and  bloody  struggle,  that  they  gained 
the  complete  mastery  over  their  competitors.  In  that  year 
Columbo  surrendered  after  a  siege  of  seven  months,  and  the  Por- 
tuguese were  completely  expelled  from  Ceylon.* 

Having  obtained  the  complete  command  of  the  Oriental  Islands, 
the  Hollanders  determined  to  build  a  city  which  might  become  the 
capital  of  their  Asiatic  conquests,  and  the  centre  of  all  their  poli- 
tical and  commercial  transactions.  They  fixed  upon  a  spot  near 
the  western  extremity  of  the  north  coast  of  Java, — a  very  happy 
situation,  commanding  the  route  to  the  Spice  Islands,  and  enjoy- 
ing an  easy  communication  with  Sumatra,  Borneo,  and  CelebeSr 
Having  overcome  the  resistance  of  the  native  powers,  they  founded 
a  city,  which,  being  named  Batavia,  from  the  ancient  appellation 
of  their  country,  was  subsequently  rendered  by  them  a  great  and 
flourishing  station.  Europeans,  however,  suffer  severely  from  its 
climate,  the  evils  of  which  are  increased  by  canals  drawn  round 
the  place,  and  even  through  its  very  streets,  exhaling  in  that 
tropical  climate  the  most  pernicious  vapours. 

The  Dutch  made  repeated  efforts  to  drive  the  Portuguese  from 
Malacca,  the  capital  of  their  possessions  in  that  quarter  of  India. 
At  length,  in  1640,  after  encountering  an  obstinate  resistance, 
they  effected  their  object,  and  they  then  became  complete  masters 
of  the  Eastern  Islands  and  Seas,  with  the  exception  of  some 
settlements  made  by  the  English  on  the  coast  of  Sumatra.     But 

*  We  reacrre  for  the  chapter  on  the  English  Settlements  in  India  on  aocoant  of  the  con* 
test  In  which  the  Hollanders  were  involved  with  our  coantrTmen,  and  the  means  that  ibiBf 
ued  to  thwart  their  sncccsa. 
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as  they  never  formed  any  important  or  extensive  establishment  on 
the  continent  of  India,  to  which  this  volume  specially  relates,  we 
have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  give  more  than  a  short  summary 
of  their  oriental  career. 

In  the  western  provinces,  the  Portuguese  found  themselves 
chiefly  opposed  by  the  English,  and  they  soon,  as  will  hereafter 
appear,  found  the  contest  very  unequal.  Notwithstanding  their 
influence  with  the  Mogul,  they  were  gradually  supplanted  at 
Surat  and  the  other  ports  of  Guzcrat  by  the  superior  power  and 
policy  of  their  new  rivals.  An  expedition,  jointly  undertaken  by 
eur  countrymen  and  Shah  Abbas,  king  of  Persia,  deprived  them 
of  Ormuz  ;  while  the  Imam  of  Mascat,  seconded  by  the  natives, 
expelled  them  from  most  of  their  possessions  on  the  coast  of 
Africa.  They  were  thus  stripped  of  their  vast  dominions  almost 
as  rapidly  as  they  had  acquired  them ;  and  now  Goa  and  Mozam- 
bique, in  a  very  decayed  condition,  form  nearly  the  sole  remnant 
of  that  proud  empire  which  formerly  extended  over  so  great  a 
part  of  the  eastern  world. 
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From  the  first  dawn  of  maritime  enterprise  ftad  adventure  io 
Britain,  the  trade  of  India  was  contemplated  as  its  grandest  object, 
— the  chief  fountain  of  commercial  wealth.  Into  the  sangniiM 
inceptions  formed  on  Ibis  subject  there  entered,  no  doubt,  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  illusion.  A  more  enlightened  school  of 
political  economy  seems  to  have  demonBtrated,  that  agricnitnn 
and  manufactures  Open  more  copious  sources  of  prosperity  tlian 
trafGc  of  any  description;  that  the  home  trade,  from  its  quick 
returns,  is  more  productive  than  the  foreign;  and  the  interconne 
between  closely  contiguous  countries  more  valuable  than  that 
with  distant  regions.  A  commerce,  therefore,  of  which  tbe 
market  is  at  tbe  opposite  extremity  of  the  globe,  can  never  do 
more  than  employ  Ihe  surplus  capital  of  a  community  already 
wealthy.  Yet  there  nere  circumstances  which,  even  at  that 
early  stage  of  mercantile  speculation,  threw  a  peculiar  lustre  on 
tbe  trade  of  India.  The  staple  articles  consisted  of  finer  and 
richer  fabrics  than  any  that  had  yet  been  prodnccd  in  the  Weat; 
and,  besides,  there  were  diamonds,  pearls,  jewels  the  most  beanti- 
ful  and  hrilliant,  and  spices  the  most  fragrant  and  grateful  to  tho 
senses.  The  great  scale,  too,  on  which  operations  were  conducted, 
and  the  large  fortunes  occasionally  made,  gave  to  this  traffic  s 
character  of  grandeur  not  belonging  to  the  smaller  transactions 
which  took  place  within  the  limits  of  Europe.     Even  the  myBte- 
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rious  remoteness  of  the  regions  that  were  to  be  the  theatre  of  this 
intercourse, — the  train  of  adventure  and  uncertainty  through 
which  they  were  to  be  reached, — ^heightened  their  attraction,  and 
were  altogether  congenial  to  the  spirit  of  that  bold  and  enter- 
prising age. 

It  may  be  proper  here  to  observe,  that  some  record  exists  of  a 
voyage  from  England  to  India  at  a  much  earlier  period.  Hakluyt 
has  quoted  two  passages  from  different  chronicles  by  William  of 
Malmesbury,  in  which  it  is  asserted  that  King  Alfred,  in  the 
year  883,  sent  Sighelmus,  bishop  of  Sherbum,  into  the  East,  that 
he  might  present  gifts  at  the  shrine  of  St.  Thomas.  He  is  said 
to  have  happily  performed  this  great  undertaking,  and  to  have 
returned  laden  with  gems  and  rich  spices,  the  produce  of  that 
celebrated  region.  It  is  added  that,  at  the  time  the  chronicle 
was  written,  some  of  these  commodities  were  still  preserved  in  the 
church  of  Sherbum.  Such  a  mission  was  worthy  of  that  great 
monarch,  whose  views,  fieur  in  advance  of  his  age,  were  doubtless 
more  enlightened  than  those  which  the  annalist  here  ascribes  to 
him.  But  it  must  be  very  difficult,  from  such  meagre  notices,  to 
determine  whether  so  very  distant  a  pilgrimage  could  at  that 
period  have  been  really  performed.  Without  pronouncing  it 
absolutely  impossible,  we  may  be  allowed  to  suspect  that  he 
merely  reached  those  eastern  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  to 
which  Indian  commodities  have  always,  by  some  channel  or  other, 
been  conveyed  in  large  quantities. 

The  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  and  more  especially  that  of  Eliza- 
beth, formed  the  era  at  which  industry  and  naval  enterprise 
received  that  impulse  which  has  since  carried  them  to  so  unpre- 
cedented a  magnitude.  Prior  to  this  period  Britain  was  sur- 
passed in  manufactures  by  the  Flemings,  in  navigation  by  the 
Italians,  and  still  more  by  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese.  These 
last,  then  her  bitterest  enemies,  she  had  seen,  with  grief  and 
humiliation,  gain  unrivalled  glory  by  discovering  a  new  passage 
to  the  East,  and  a  new  world  in  the  West.  They  had  thus 
almost  completely  preoccupied  the  ground  of  discovery  and  settle- 
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ment,  and  were,  moreover,  prepared  to  defend  it  in  the  most 
Tigorons  maDiier  agtunst  all  who  Bbould  attempt  any  en^roaeh- 
meaL  The  English,  therefore,  in  the  dcw  career  on  whieb  thcj 
were  ambitious  to  enter,  had  to  encounter  not  only  the  disadTan* 
tages  of  a  long  voyage,  hat  the  active  opposition  of  the  two 
greatest  powers  who  at  that  time  claimed  the  dominion  of  the 
ocean. 

But  the  nation  was  not  to  he  deterred  by  such  conBideratioiu. 
Nor  was  the  ardonr  of  discovery  confined  to  merchants,  whoM 
estimates  might  have  been  more  cautious  and  profeauonal;  it  wu 
fully  shared  by  courtiers,  elatesmcn,  and  warriors.  Under  the 
auspices  of  Elizabeth  there  arose  a  brighter  galaxy  of  great  men, 
than  had  adorned  any  former  period  of  English  history.  They 
began,  however,  by  attempting  lo  reach  India  by  some  new  path 
undiscovered  by  the  Portuguese,  and  ivlicrc  there  was  no  chance 
of  coming  in  contact  with  those  formidable  rivals.  Tholiratefittrt 
was  made  on  the  northern  coast  of  Asia;  but,  like  that  of  the 
Dutch  in  an  earlier  age,  it  was  founded  on  a  most  imperfect 
knowledge  both  of  the  great  extent  of  that  continent  and  of  it« 
dreary  and  frozen  boundaries.  Tliis  expedition,  fttcd  oat  by  a 
company  of  merchant- ad  venturers,  and  commanded  by  the  gallant 
Sir  Hngh  Willoughby,  with  three  well-appointed  vessels,  had  a 
moBt  disastrous  issue.  He  was  driven  upon  the  coast  of  Lapland, 
where,  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing  winter,  be  and  his  crew 
perished  by  cold  and  famine.  Richard  Chancelor,  hoirever,  with 
one  of  the  vessels,  reached  the  White  Sea,  and  proceeded  to 
Moscow,  where  he  opened  a  communication  with  the  court  of 
Russia,  then  almost  unknown  in  ^^'cstem  Europe.  The  adven- 
turers having  made  several  other  unsuccessful  allcmpts  by  water 
in  those  high  latitudes,  conceived  the  idea  of  opening  an  inter- 
course with  India  across  the  Russian  and  Persian  empires.  The^ 
expended  in  vain  much  capital  and  enterprise  in  this  ardooas 
undertaking.  Several  of  tiieir  .igonts  penetrated  across  the  C«»- 
pian  into  Persia,  and  even  reached  Bokhara,  the  capital  of  Inde- 
pendent Tartary.     Rut  at  length  they  became  sensible  that  no 
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commodities  could  pay  the  cost  of  such  an  immense  circuit,  hoth 
by  land  and  sea,  besides  the  hazards  attendant  on  the  conveyance 
through  the  territory  of  so  many  barbarous  nations.  Even  when 
this  journey  should  prove  the  most  prosperous,  the  goods  could 
not  be  so  cheaply  carried  as  by  the  direct  route  across  Persia  and 
Syria  to  Aleppo. 

The  next  attempt  was  made  by  the  north-west  passage,  round 
the  Arctic  shores  of  America.  This  continent  was,  at  that  early 
era,  imagined  to  terminate,  at  a  high  latitude,  in  a  point  or  cape, 
the  passing  of  which  would  enable  the  mariner  to  enter  the  South 
Sea,  and  reach  by  a  direct  course  the  wealthy  shores  of  India 
and  Eastern  Asia.  Most  intrepid,  energetic,  and  persevering 
efforts  to  effect  this  object  were  made  by  a  succession  of  illus- 
trious navigators, — Cabot,  Frobisher,  Davis,  Hudson, — ^and  the 
pursuit  has  been  continued  down  to  the  present  time.  But  though 
brilliant  displays  have  been  exhibited  of  courage  and  heroism, 
and  striking  views  obtained  of  the  shores  and  their  rude  inha- 
bitants, every  attempt  to  find  a  practicable  passage  to  India  by 
this  route  has  ended  in  disappointment. 

The  abortive  and  even  calamitous  result  of  successive  efforts  to 
penetrate  by  the  northern  extremity  of  the  great  continents,  or  by 
journeys  overland,  at  length  turned  the  attention  of  the  English 
nation  to  the  passage  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  as  that  from 
which  alone  any  positive  benefit  could  be  derived.  The  exclusive 
right,  however,  to  this  line  of  navigation  was  claimed  by  Philip 
II.,  who  had  now  succeeded  as  King  of  Portugal;  and  the  claim 
was  somewhat  in  unison  with  the  laws  generally  admitted  in  that 
age  respecting  distant  discovery.  The  government  was  afraid  of 
bringing  itself  into  premature  collision  with  the  greatest  monarch 
of  the  time;  while  private  and  unarmed  vessels,  obliged  to  pass 
near  the  coasts  of  Portugal  as  well  as  of  her  numerous  settlements 
in  Africa  and  India,  and  exposed  to  meet  her  ships  continually 
passing  and  repassing,  could  scarcely  hope  to  escape  her  hostile 
attacks. 

But  as  the  views  of  British  navigators  expanded,  and  their 
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country  began  to  rise  to  tlie  first  rank  among  maritime  nations,  • 
new  path  suggested  itself,  from  which  their  haughty  rivals  would 
in  vain  seek  to  exclude  them.     Drake,  after  having  served  with 
distinction  in  the  West  Indies  and  on  the  coast  of  America,  oon- 
ceived  the  design  of  penetrating  into  the  South  Sea.     The  wealth 
acquired  in  his  former  expeditions  was  expended  in  fitting  out  five 
vessels,  the  largest  not  exceeding  100,  and  the  smallest  only  13 
tons.     He  equipped  them  very  completely,  taking  on  board  rich 
furniture,  fine  specimens  of  British  manufacture,  and  even  a  band 
of  expert  musicians.   He  prepared  every  means,  in  short,  by  whidi 
he  might  dazzle  and  conciliate  the  natives  of  the  unknown  regions 
which  he  was  about  to  explore.     He  sailed  from  Plymouth  on  the 
13th  December  1577,  and  in  August  the  following  year  he  ae- 
complished  a  passage  through  the  Straits  of  Magellan.  *   He  then 
cruised  for  some  months   along   the   western  coast  of  Spanish 
America,  not  hesitating  to  appropriate  some  rich  prizes  that  pre- 
sented themselves  in  the  course  of  his  voyage.     Having  obtained 
great  wealth,  though  his  fleet  was  reduced  to  a  single  vessel,  he 
determined  to  attempt  a  return   homeward   by  the  north-west 
passage.   He  sailed  to  the  coast  of  California,  of  which  he  claimed 
the  discovery,  and  called  it  New  Albion;  but  finding  his  main 
object  impracticable,  he  resolved  to  cross  the  Pacific,  and  proceed 
to  Europe  by  the  Moluccas.     He  steered  directly  through  the 
ocean,  pausing  nowhere  till  ho  found  himself  among  the  Spioe 
Islands,  the  valuable  productions  of  which  were  then  the  subject 
of  general  interest  in  the  West.     The  King  of  Ternate,  who  was 
in  a  state  of  hostility  with  the  Portuguese,  gave  a  friendly  recep- 
tion to  the  English  navigator,  who  first  began  that  commerce  with 
India  which  has  since  been  carried  to  so  immense  an  extent. 
Having  coasted  along  Java,  he  proceeded  to  the  Cape  without 
touching  at  any  part  of  the  Asiatic  continent.   He  took  in  supplies 
at  Sierra  Leone,  and  arrived  at  Plymouth  on  the  26th  September 
1580,  after  a  voyage  of  two  years  and  ten  months.     His  arrival 
was  hailed  with  the  utmost  exultation  by  his  countrymen,  who 
regarded  so  successful  a  voyage  as  having  raised  to  the  highest 
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pitch  ihe  naval  glory  of  the  realm.  The  queen,  after  some  caatious 
delays,  visited  him  on  board  his  vessel,  and  conferred  on  him  the 
honour  of  knighthood. 

This  brilliant  career  of  Drake  encouraged  other  commanders  to 
tread  in  his  footsteps.  Thomas  Cavendish,  a  gentleman  of  ex- 
tensive property  in  Su£folk,  after  having  served  his  naval  appren- 
ticeship under  Sir  Richard  Grenville,  determined  to  sell  his  estate, 
and  embark  the  produce  in  a  voyage  to  the  South  Sea,  and  round 
the  world.  Having  left  Plymouth  on  the  21st  July  1586,  he 
reached,  early  next  year,  the  western  coast  of  South  America,  and 
being  restrained  by  no  very  nice  scruples,  made  a  number  of 
valuable  prizes.  Stretching  thence  across  the  Pacific  he  touched 
at  Guahan,  one  of  the  group  to  which  the  Spaniards  give  the 
appellation  of  Ladrones.  He  passed  afterwards  through  the 
Philippines,  observing  with  surprise  their  extent  and  fertility,  and 
holding  communication  with  the  natives,  who  expressed  a  decided 
preference  of  the  English  to  the  Spaniards,  by  whom  these  islands 
had  been  occupied.  Sailing  next  through  the  Moluccas,  and 
along  the  coasts  of  Floris  and  Sumbawa,  he  opened  a  ftiendly 
correspondence  with  some  of  the  princes  of  Java;  and,  following 
the  course  of  Drake,  reached  England  in  September  1588,  by  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Notwithstanding  the  admiration  excited  by  so  many  successftil 
voyages,  they  were  on  too  large  a  scale  to  be  considered  as  models 
for  commercial  enterprise.  Yet,  invention  being  now  employed 
to  discover  some  more  suitable  channel  of  intercourse,  a  body  of 
adventurers  resolved  upon  attempting  one  hitherto  untried  by 
Britons.  They  proposed  to  proceed  up  the  Mediterranean, — ^land 
on  the  coast  of  Syria, — travel  by  way  of  Aleppo  and  Bagdad  to 
the  Persian  Gulf,  and  to  sail  thence  by  Ormuz,  in  order  to  reach 
the  shores  of  Malabar.  Mr.  Stevens,  who  had  made  a  voyage  in 
a  Portuguese  vessel  to  Goa,  sent  home  a  most  favourable  report 
of  the  fertility  of  the  region  in  which  that  city  is  placed,  the 
opportunities  it  afforded  for  trade,  and  the  liberality  with  which 
the  port  was  opened  to  vessels  of  every  nation.    John  Newbery 
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and  Ralph  Fitch,  the  leading  parties  in  this  undertaking,  were 
furnished  with  two  letters,  the  first  to  the  Mogul  emperor  Akhar, 
under  the  title  of  "  Zclabdim  Echebar,  king  of  Cambaya."  It 
solicited  his  kind  offices  to  men  who  had  come  from  a  remote  part 
of  the  world  to  trade  in  his  dominions,  promising  reciprocal  aid 
and  kindness  to  his  subjects.  The  other,  to  the  King  of  China, 
was  expressed  in  nearly  the  same  terms.  The  travellers  set  out 
early  in  1583. 

Newbery's  letters  from  Aleppo  and  Bagdad  relate  almost 
entirely  to  commercial  subjects.  In  regard  to  the  latter  place,  be 
complains  that  the  sale  of  goods  was  very  slow  and  difficult; 
though,  had  he  been  well  provided  with  money,  he  might  have 
obtained  abundance  of  valuable  spices  at  very  reasonable  rates. 
From  Bagdad  he  proceeded  to  Bussora,  and  thence  to  Ormuz, 
where  he  was  allowed  at  first  to  carry  on  business  without  moles- 
tation. In  six  days,  however,  a  charge  was  raised  against  the 
adventurers  by  Michael  Stropenc,  an  Italian,  jealous  of  rivals  in 
a  trade  which  he  himself  had  found  very  lucrative;  whereupon 
both  Newbery  and  his  companion  Fitch  were  arrested  and  thrown 
into  prison.  The  former  writes  in  considerable  dismay  to  his 
associates  at  Bussora,  saying — "  It  may  be  that  they  will  cut  our 
throats,  or  keep  us  long  in  prison, — God's  will  be  done."  They 
were  soon  sent  to  Goa;  but  immediately  upon  their  arrival,  after 
a  tedious  voyage,  they  found  themselves  again  in  confinement 
The  principal  charge  related  to  Captain  (Sir  Francis)  Drake,  who 
was  stated  to  have  fired  two  shots  at  a  Portuguese  galleon  near 
Malacca.  Newbery  professed  total  ignorance  as  to  this  transac- 
tion, which  in  fact  could  in  no  shape  be  brought  home  to  him. 
He  represented  how  unjust  it  was,  that  while  French,  Flemings, 
Germans,  Turks,  Persians,  Muscovites, — all  the  nations  of  Europe 
and  Asia, — were  allowed  freely  to  reside  and  traffic  at  Goa, 
Englishmen  alone  should  be  thus  barbarously  treated.  He  was, 
however,  remanded  to  prison ;  but,  after  being  kept  in  durance  for 
about  a  month,  was  set  at  liberty,  having  been  required  to  sign  a 
bond,  amounting  to  2000  pardaos,  not  to  quit  the  toWn  without 
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permisBion.  At  the  time  of  writing  he  had  no  inclination  to  leave 
it,  having  taken  a  house  in  one  of  the  principal  streets,  and  finding 
his  mercantile  transactions  very  advantageous.  He  met  with 
much  friendship  from  Stevens,  who  had  formerly  been  a  student 
at  New  College,  Oxford,  and  had  entered  the  service  of  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Goa;  also  from  John  Linscot  or  Linschoten,  an  intelligent 
Dutch  navigator. 

According  to  the  accounts  given  afterwards  by  Fitch,  these 
favourable  appearances  proved  delusive.  They  had  many  of  their 
articles  purloined,  were  obliged  to  give  large  presents,  and  to 
spend  much  money  in  procuring  sureties.  Having,  afler  a  residence 
of  five  months,  made  an  appeal  to  the  governor,  ihey  received  a 
very  sharp  answer;  being  told  that  they  would  be  better  sifbed 
ere  long,  and  that  there  was  further  matter  against  them.  This 
reply  gave  occasion  to  a  very  serious  alarm  lest  they  should  be 
made  slaves,  or,  according  to  some  hints  that  were  dropped,  be 
exposed  to  the  strapado.  They  determined,  while  they  yet 
enjoyed  any  measure  of  liberty,  to  eflfect  their  escape,  and  on  the 
5th  April  1585  fled  out  of  the  town.  Proceeding  into  the  interior 
of  India  they  passed  through  Belgaum,  where  there  was  a  great 
market  for  diamonds  and  other  precious  stones;  and  afterwards 
they  arrived  at  the  royal  city  of  Bejapore.  Here  they  saw  all 
the  pomp  of  Hindoo  idolatry,  the  neighbouring  woods  being  filled 
with  numberless  temples  and  idols.  '^  Some  be  like  a  cow,  some 
like  a  monkey,  some  like  peacocks,  and  some  like  the  devil." 
Fitch,  who  is  now  the  narrator,  was  struck  with  the  majesty  of 
the  war-elephants,  and  the  abundance  of  gold  and  silver.  He 
proceeded  to  Golconda,  which  he  describes  as  a  fair  and  pleasant 
city,  the  houses  well  built  of  brick  and  timber,  in  a  country 
abounding  with  delicious  fruits,  and  having  in  its  vicinity  rich 
diamond  mines.  He  heard  of  Masulipatam  as  a  great  port  enjoy- 
ing a  very  extensive  traffic.  From  Golconda  he  struck  northward 
through  the  Deccan  till  ho  reached  Burhampoor,  the  capital  of 
Candeish.  He  represents  the  country  as  surprisingly  fertile  and 
populous,  though  the  houses  were  built  only  of  earth  and  thatch; 
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and  in  the  rainy  K»aon,  wliicb  now  prevailed,  the  streets  were 
rendered  almoat  impassable  by  streams  of  water.  He  viewed  with 
much  surprise  tba  matrimonial  arrangements  of  the  Hindooa, 
seeing  boys  of  eight  or  ten  married  to  girls  of  five  or  six;  and 
these  nnseemly  unions  being  celobrsted  with  extraordinary  pomp^ 
the  two  parties  riding  through  the  streets  "  very  trimly  decked, 
with  great  piping  and  plapng."  He  passed  next  through 
Mandoo,  the  former  capital  of  Malwa,  which  be  describes  ai  a 
very  strong  town  huilt  on  a  high  rock,  which  it  had  cost  Akbar 
twelve  years  to  reduce.  Thence  he  proceeded  to  Agra,  a  great 
and  populous  city,  superior  to  London,  well  built  of  stone,  and 
having  fiiir  and'  large  streets.  The  emperor,  however,  t]wQ 
resided  at  Fatepoor,  which,  according  to  bim,  was  etiU  larger 
though  less  handsome  than  the  other.  Being  a  place  of  decidedly 
inferior  importance,  it  must  have  derived  this  temporary  greatnen 
from  being  the  residence  of  the  court  and  ctunp  of  Akbar.  The 
wliole  way  between  these  great  cities  resembled  a  market,  "  as  fall 
as  though  a  man  were  still  in  a  town."  He  was  struck  by  seeing 
the  grandees  conveyed  in  little  carts,  carved  and  gilded,  covered 
with  silk  or  very  fine  cloth,  and  drawn  by  two  little  bulls  of  the 
uze  of  dogs.  On  the  banks  of  the  Jumna  he  had  an  opportunity 
of  witnessing  the  various  ceremonies  and  ablutions  performed  hy 
the  BraraiDS.  "  They  come  to  the  water,  and  have  a  string  about 
their  necks  made  with  great  ceremonies,  and  lave  up  water  with 
both  their  hands.  Thoagh  it  be  never  so  cold,  they  will  waah 
tbeiDEelves  in  cold  water.  They  pray  in  the  water  naked,  and 
dress  their  meat  and  eat  it  naked,  and  for  their  penance  they  lie 
flat  npon  the  earth,  and  rise  up  and  turn  themBelves  about  thirty 
or  forty  times,  and  use  to  heave  up  their  hands  to  the  sun,  and  to 
kiss  the  earth  with  their  arms  and  legs  stretched  along  out.  Their 
wives  do  come  by  ten,  twenty,  and  thirty  together,  to  the  water- 
side singing,  and  there  do  wash  themselves,  nnd  thi^n  use  their 
eeremonies."  He  saw  also  a  number  of  naked  beggars,  of  whom 
great  account  was  made.  One  in  particular  appeared  "  a  monster 
among  the  rest;" — his  beard  of  enormous  growth,  his  hair  han^ng 
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man  than  half  down  his  body,  his  nails  two  inches  long;  "he 
would  cut  nothing  from  h!ai,  neither  would  he  speak;  be  would 
not  speak  to  the  king."  The  Bnunins  nro  represented  b;  Fitch, 
■■  also  indeed  by  modern  writers,  to  be  "a  crafl,y  people,  worse 
than  the  Jews." 

On  the  dqiaTtnre  of  the  fugitives  from  Agra,  William  Leader, 
the  jeweller  td  the  party,  remiuned  in  the  service  of  Akbar,  wbo 
allowed  him  a  house,  a  horse,  five  slaves,  and  a  regular  pension. 
There  must,  therefore,  have  bcon  some  communication  held  with 
that  gnat  monarch,  of  which  it  is  to  he  regretted  the  narrator  has 
omitted  all  the  particolars. 

From  Agra  the  tsavcUer  went  to  Allahabad,  nhicb  he  calls 
IVage,  n  oormption  of  the  name  Prayaga,  Bigmfyin^  the  junction 
of  rirera,  and  therefore  specially  applied  to  the  union  of  the 
Gaaget  and  Jumna.  He  descended  the  former  of  these  streams 
lo  Benares,  and  viewed  with  wonder  that  grand  seat  of  Ilindoo 
oommeroe  and  superstition,  and  the  numerous  and  splendid  tem- 
ples with  which  it  was  filled.  He  beheld  the  idolatries  of  this 
country  on  a  still  greater  scale  than  before;  almost  every  place 
was  filled  with  idols  of  various  shapes  and  sizes,  but  none  worthy 
of  admiration.  "  Many  of  Ibcm  are  black  and  have  claws  of  brass 
with  long  nails,  and  some  ride  upon  peacocks  and  other  fowls 
which  be  evil  bvoured,  with  long  hawk's  bills,  some  with  one 
thing  and  some  with  another,  but  none  with  a  good  face.  They 
be  black  and  evil  favoured,  their  mouths  monstrous,  Ibeir  ears 
gilded  Mid  iull  of  jewels ;  their  teeth  and  eyes  of  gold,  silver,  and 
glass."  The  observances  in  honour  of  these  uncouth  deities  were 
nlso  very  various  and  fantastic, — particularly  the  modes  of  ablu- 
tion in  the  Ganges.  "  They  j>cvcr  pray  but  in  the  water,  and 
they  wash  themselves  over-bead,  and  lave  up  water  with  both  thoir 
hands.  Some  of  them  will  make  their  ceremonies  with  fifteen  or 
nxteen  pots,  little  and  great,  and  ring  a  little  bell  when  they 
make  their  mixtures  ;  and  they  say  divers  things  over  their  pots 
many  times,  and  when  they  have  done  they  go  to  their  gods,  and 
stmwe  thdr  sacrifices,  which  they  tbink  arc  very  holy."     Ho 
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was  witness  also  to  the  bnming  of  women  oa  the  death  of  tbor 
buBbaads,  in  failure  of  which  "  their  heads  be  ahnven,  and  aenr 
any  acGODnt  ia  made  of  them  afterwards."  When  a  penon  if 
sick,  they  are  said  to  ley  him  all  night  before  the  idol,  and  if  next 
morning  there  be  no  signs  of  recovery,  "  hia  friends  will  ooma 
and  ait  a  little  with  him  and  cry,  and  afterwards  will  cany  bim 
to  the  water's  side,  and  set  htm  upon  a  little  raft  made  of  mdt, 
and  so  let  him  go  down  the  river,"  A  very  odd  pictare  ia  alao 
drawn  of  some  marriage- ceremonies  to  which  the  traveller  mm 
witnead.  The  two  parties  are  represented  going  into  the  water 
along  with  a  priest,  a  cow,  and  a  calf;  "  and  the  man  doth  bold 
his  hand  by  the  old  man's  hand,  and  the  nifo's  hand  by  her  hns- 
band'a,  and  all  have  the  cow  by  the  tail,  and  they  pour  water  oat 
of  a  brass  pot  upon  the  cow's  tail,  and  then  the  old  man  doth  tie 
him  and  her  together  by  their  clothes.  Then  they  give  somewhat 
to  the  poor,  and  to  the  Bramane  or  prieat  they  give  the  cow  and 
calf,  and  afterwards  go  to  divers  of  their  idola  and  offer  money, 
and  lie  down  flat  upon  the  ground,  and  ki^s  it  divers  times,  and 
then  go  their  way.'' 

From  BcnnrcB  he  proceeded  to  Patna,  once  the  capital  of  a 
kingdom,  hut  at  that  time  subject  to  Akbar;  and  though  a  lai^ 
city,  it  contained  only  houses  of  earth  and  straw.  The  countty 
was  much  infested  by  robbers,  wandering  like  the  Arabians  from 
place  to  place ;  whence  we  may  conclude,  that  the  system  el 
tiecoit-ganga  was  already  in  full  force.  The  people  were  greatly 
imposed  upon  by  idle  persona  assuming  the  appearance  of  sanctity. 
One  of  these  aat  aalecp  on  horseback  in  the  market-place,  while 
Ihe  crowd  came  and  reverentially  touched  his  feet.  "Thoy 
thought  Lim  a  great  man,  but  aure  he  waa  a  lazy  lubber, — I  left 
him  there  sleeping."  Filch  ivent  next  to  Tanda  in  Bengal,  alao 
belonging  to  Akbar,  and  thence  made  an  excursion  northward  to 
Coueho,  whicli  appears  to  be  Ihe  country  situated  along  the  foot 
of  the  mountains  of  Bootan ;  being  deacribcd  as  so  moist,  that 
every  district  could  be  easily  inundated  knee-deep,  and  rendered 
impaaaable.     I'lie  people,  who  appear  allachcd  to  the  religion  of 
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Boodh,  dowed  the  luiul  faottutic  reverence  for  aaimal  life,  keep* 
ing  hiMpitals  for  lune  or  aged  creatures,  and  giving  food  to  ants. 
Foor  dtys'  jonnie;  beyond  was  the  country  now  called  Bootan, 
nid  to  be  of  great  extent,  and  filled  with  monntainB  so  lofty  that 
thej  could  be  seen  at  the  distance  of  six  days'  travel, — a  report 
whicb  was  k  &r  correct;  but  imagination  only  could  have  in- 
duced the  inhabitants  to  assert  that  from  the  top  of  those  emi- 
nences the  sea  conld  be  descried.  It  was  frequented  by  merchants 
from  cold  regions  in  the  north,  ilrcased  in  woollen  clotlia,  hats, 
white  hose,  and  boots  (the  Tartars] ;  and  by  others  without  beards 
from  ■  irann  land  in  the  east  (Chinese).  The  former  reported  that 
their  country  contains  a  numerous  breed  of  small  but  active  horses, 
wbose  long  toils,  covered  with  a  luxuriant  growth  of  heir,  formed 
an  article  of  import  into  India,  where  they  were  greatly  valued. 

Fitch  now  went  southward  to  Hoogley,  "  the  chief  keep  of  the 
Portngoese,"  and  then  undertook  a  journey  through  Orissa,  the 
borders  of  which  be  found  almost  a  wilderness,  with  few  villages, 
"  grass  longer  than  a  man,  and  very  many  tygers."  The  haven 
of  Angeli,  which  we  know  not  how  to  identify,  was  found  the  seat 
of  a  very  great  trade,  frequented  by  vessels  from  Sumatra, 
Malacca,  and  various  quarters  of  India.  Returning  to  ihe 
Ganges,  he  made  an  excursion  also  into  the  eastern  district  of 
Tippara,  whose  inhabitants  were  engaged  in  almost  continual 
wai&re  with  the  Mogen  (Mugs),  occupying  the  kingdom  of 
Arracan.  Again  reaching  the  banks  of  the  river,  he  notices 
Serampore,  and  several  other  ton*ns  situated  on  its  lower  branches. 
The  people  of  this  part  of  India,  he  observes,  were  in  a  state  of 
regular  rebellion  against  tlic  Emperor  Akbar,  being  favoured  by 
the  numerous  islands  and  river- channels,  and  especially  by  the 
facility  of  retreat  from  one  to  another.  lie  justly  characterizes 
the  cotton  fabrics  in  this  district  as  of  superior  quality  to  tho.°e 
made  in  any  other  part  of  the  eiDplre. 

Fran  Serampore  our  traveller  obtained  a  passage  id  a  vessel 
to  Negrus  in  the  kingdom  of  Pegu,  and  had  an  opportunity  of 
visiting  that  capital  as  well  as  Malacca,  then  a  great  Portuguese 
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emporium,  nliere  he  learned  some  particnUrB  respecting  Chiu 
and  Japan.  Retnrning  to  Bengal,  he  "  shipped  hiouelf"  for 
Cochin,  and  in  his  wa;  touched  at  Ceylon,  which  he  found  "a 
brave  island,  very  fruitful  and  fair."  The  Portnguese  also  held 
a  fort  at  Columbo,  which  the  king  often  attacked  with  a  hondrad 
thousand  men,  "  hut  naked  people  all  of  them,"  though  partiallj 
anned  with  muskets.  Having  doubled  Cape  Comorin,  and 
ohserved  the  extensive  pearl-fishery  upon  this  coast,  he  paiMd 
by  Coulao,  and  reached  Cochiu,  which  he  found  by  no  means  a 
desirable  residence;  the  water  was  bad,  and  victuals  very  acarce. 
the  surrounding  country  producing  neither  com  nor  rice;  yet  tba 
want  of  a  conveyance  obliged  him  to  remain  there  for  dgfat 
months.  The  Zamorin  of  Calicut,  he  understood  continued  fliill 
hostile  to  the  PortngnCBC,  and  carried  on  a  species  of  piratical 
war,  sending  out  numerous  proas  with  fitly  or  sixty  men  in  each, 
which  swept  the  wbolc  coast,  boarding  and  plundering  every 
vessel  H-hicb  they  encountered. 

Leaving  Cochin,  Mr.  Filch  sailed  successively  to  Goa  and  Chaul, 
whence  he  obtained  a  passage  to  Ormuz,  after  having  achieved 
the  most  extensive  journey  that  had  yet  been  performed  io  India 
by  any  European.* 

Although  this  expedition  was  executed  in  a  manner  creditable 
to  the  adventurers,  and  much  information  collected  reepcc^ng  the 
trade  and  commodities  of  the  country,  still  it  was  evident  that 
commerce,  carried  on  by  a  tract  so  circuitous,  and  exposed  to  M 
many  perils,  could  neither  be  safu  nor  profitable.  It  was  in  fact 
one  of  the  channels  by  which  that  trallic  had  been  conducted  by 
the  Venetians,  nho  were  much  better  situated  for  it  than  tha 
English,  and  who  bad  yet  been  unable,  ever  since  the  discoveiy 
of  the  passage  by  the  Cape,  to  sustain  the  rivalry  of  tho  PortiH 
guese.     The  mcrcnntilo  interest  began  now  to  contemplate  tba 

•  An  Insenlmu  wrilir.  Usrlltnie  bdiI  tDlontl  KyaTciy.  vol.  HI.  ii  191,  ei]>rc»H  ■  dBob, 
finuiilnL    Ths  Toyom  Is  iiwrtul  In  lbi>  itnintiirrl  culliTiloii  of  IJnlLluyt,  anil  the  nitntln 
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last-mentioned  route,  as  alone  affording  the  prospect  of  a  sectire 
and  advantageous  intercourse.  It  was  guarded,  however,  with 
the  most  jealous  care  by  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese ;  and  the 
government  of  Elizabeth,  though  then  at  war  with  these  nations, 
hesitated  to  sanction  arrangements  which  would  shut  the  door 
against  accommodation.  Mr.  Bruce  found  in  the  State-paper 
office  a  petition,  presented  in  1589  from  sundry  merchants, 
requesting  to  be  allowed  to  send  to  India  three  ships  and  three 
pinnaces.  The  answer  does  not  appear;  bat  in  1591  three  ships 
were  actually  sent  out  under  Captains  Raymond,  Kendal,  and 
Lancaster,  who  sailed  from  Plymouth  on  the  10th  April.  In 
August,  when  they  reached  the  Cape,  the  crews  had  already  suf- 
fered so  much  from  sickness  that  it  was  found  necessary  to  send 
Captain  Kendal  home  with  the  invalids.  The  two  others  pro- 
ceeded on  their  voyage;  but  near  Cape  Corrientes  they  were 
overtaken  by  a  most  tremendous  tempest,  in  which  the  Raymond, 
the  admiraFs  ship,  was  separated  from  its  companion,  and  appears 
to  have  perished.  Lancaster's  vessel  alone  remained ;  but  a  few 
days  after  there  occurred  such  a  dreadful  thunder-storm,  that  four 
men  were  killed  on  the  spot,  and  all  the  others  either  struck 
blind,  severely  bruised,  or  stretched  out  as  on  the  rack.  Having 
in  some  degree  recovered,  they  sailed  onwards,  and  reached  the 
island  of  Comoro,  where  they  took  in  a  supply  of,  water.  The 
natives  at  first  gave  them  no  annoyance;  but,  after  confidence 
had  been  fully  established,  two  parties  of  sixteen  each,  when 
busily  employed  on  shore,  were  suddenly  surrounded  by  a  vast 
troop  of  these  treacherous  people ;  and  Lancaster  had  the  distress 
of  seeing  his  men  almost  entirely  cut  in  pieces,  without  the  possi- 
bility of  affording  them  any  aid.  Sailing  thence  with  a  heavy 
heart,  he  touched  at  Zanzibar,  where  he  found  good  anchorage, 
and  put  his  vesgel  into  tolerable  repair ;  but  though  not  openly 
opposed  by  the  Portuguese,  he  learned  that  they  had  formed  a 
scheme  to  attack  his  boat.  Adverse  gales  now  carried  him  out 
of  his  course,  till  he  approached  the  island  of  Socotora,  when  the 
wind  becoming  favourable  he  stood  directly  for  Cape  Comorin, 
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H«  donbled  tt  in  May  1592,  and  having  misaed  the  mcobn 
gnrap,  proceeded  to  Sumatra,  and  thence  to  the  nninhahited 
islands  of  Pulo  Fenang,  ivbere  bo  spent  nhat  he  calls  the  winter, 
being  the  season  distinguished  by  the  heavy  storms  to  which  tboM 
seas  are  exposed  in  July  and  August.  Sailing  along  the  ooaat 
of  Malacca  he  fell  iu  with  three  vessels  of  sixty-five  or  eeren^ 
tons,  one  of  which  struck  to  bis  boat  alone;  and,  as  it  was  foond 
to  belong  to  a  certain  body  of  Jesuits,  be  felt  no  scruple  in  mak- 
ing it  a  prize.  Determined  to  peraevero  in  this  practice,  be  >t>- 
tioned  himself  off  the  Straits  of  Malacca,  through  which  tha 
Portuguese  tcsbcIs  were  obliged  to  pass  in  their  way  to  Chiiu 
and  the  Moluccas.  Ho  soon  took  one  of  250  tons,  from  Nega- 
patnam,  laden  with  rice.  A  fine  ship  of  400  tons  from  St 
Thomas  &icaped;  but  a  short  lime  aftenvards  ho  fell  in  with  a 
splendid  galleon  of  700  Ions  from  Goa,  which  almost  immedi- 
ately surrendered.  She  was  found  richly  laden  with  all  the  com- 
modities fitted  for  the  Indian  market.  The  captain  and  crew  cod- 
trived  by  a  stratagem  to  efTect  tbcir  escape,  when  Lancaster,  dia- 
plcosed  with  the  disorderly  conduct  of  bis  ovm  men,  took  oat  the 
moat  valuable  articles,  and  allowed  her  to  drive  to  sea.  He  then 
sailed  for  the  Bay  of  Junkseylon,  where  bo  obtained  some  pitch 
to  relit  his  vessels,  and  from  Ibencc  be  made  for  the  Point  da 
Gallc  in  Ceylon.  Tlicre  be  took  his  station  to  wait  for  the  Ben- 
gal and  Pegu  ficctn,  which  were  under  the  necessity  of  passing 
this  way;  but  the  seamen,  saliafied  wilb  ibeir  previona  succeai, 
and  fatigued  with  so  hard  a  voynge,  insisted  upon  forthwith 
returning  home.  They  reached  the  Cape  in  the  beginning  of 
1593,  and,  after  a  tedious  passage  round  Africa,  were  obliged  t^ 
the  scarcity  of  provisions,  especially  of  bread,  to  make  fbr 
Trinidad.  They  entered  by  mistake  the  Gulf  of  Paria;  whenoe 
they  found  tbeir  way  through  the  whole  group  of  the  Weat 
Indies,  till  they  reached  the  Bermudas.  In  llns  quarter  they 
were  assailed  by  a  violent  tempest,  and  driven  back.  The  ship 
was  finally  carried  out  to  sea,  leaving  the  captain  and  craw  on  ft 
desolate  island,  where  Ihcy  must  have  periebed  but  for  lom« 
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French  yessels,  which  took  them  up  and  conveyed  them  to 
Dieppe.  They  arrived  there  on  the  19th  May  1594,  after  a 
voyage  of  three  years  and  two  months,  being  double  the  time 
usually  spent  by  the  Portuguese  in  this  navigation. 

The  ardour  of  the  English  seems  to  have  been  for  some  time 
chilled  by  the  unfortunate  issue  of  this  expedition.  On  learning, 
however,  that  the  Dutch,  in  1595,  had  sent  out  lour  vessels,  they 
were  inspired  with  a  sentiment  of  emulation ;  and  an  association, 
formed  in  1599,  subscribed  £30,000,  to  be  employed  in  fitting 
out  three  ships  for  the  Indian  trade.  The  queen  not  only  gave 
full  sanction  to  the  undertaking,  but  even  sent  out  John  Milden- 
hall  as  ambassador  to  the  Great  Mogul,  to  solicit  the  necessary 
privileges.  Of  this  mission  some  account  will  bo  given  in  treat- 
ing of  the  reign  of  the  celebrated  Akbar,  who  at  that  time  occu- 
pied the  throne  of  Hindostan;  but  the  envoy  having  died  in 
Persia  on  his  way  home,  his  journey  led  to  no  practical  result. 
Before,  however,  he  could  have  returned,  the  adventurers  had 
entered  on  their  project.  The  firat  association  merged,  in  1600, 
into  one  on  a  greater  scale,  having  at  its  head  George,  Earl  of 
Cumberland,  with  215  knights,  aldermen,  and  merchants,  who 
were  constituted  the  '^  Governor  and  Company  of  Merchants 
trading  to  the  East  Indies.''  They  were  invested  with  the  too 
ample  privileges  which  it  was  then  customary  to  bestow  on 
mercantile  corporations,  being  not  only  allowed  to  export  bullion 
to  the  amount  of  £30,000,  and  English  goods  for  the  four  first 
voyages  without  duty,  but  obtaining  the  right  of  exclusive  trade 
in  all  the  countries  beyond  the  Cape.  The  charter  was  granted 
for  fifteen  years,  but  liable  to  be  annulled  at  any  time  on  two 
years'  notice.  They  began  on  the  footing  of  a  joint-stock  com- 
pany; though,  as  the  subscribers  were  slow  in  paying  up  their 
shares,  a  certain  number  of  the  more  zealous  took  the  concern 
altogether  into  their  own  hands,  supplying  the  funds  on  condition 
of  reaping  the  profits.  They  expended  £75,373,  of  which 
£39,771  was  invested  in  shipping,  £28,742  in  bullion,  and 
£6860  in  goods.     It  was  the  wish  of  the  court  that  Sir  Edward 
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Michelbonie  should  be  nominated  to  a  command ;  but  the  merchftnti 
expressed  their  resolution  not  to emjgloj gentlemen^  "but  to  sort  their 
business  with  men  of  their  own  quality/'  They  therefore  appointed 
Lancaster,  whose  conduct  in  his  former  bold  though  unfortunate 
expedition  was  considered  highly  creditable  to  his  spirit  and  talents. 

On  the  2d  of  April  1601,  this  navigator  sailed,  having  the 
command  of  five  ships,  varying  from  600  to  1 30  tons.  He  passed 
the  Cape  of  Good  Ilope  without  encoimtering  any  unusual  diffi- 
culty. The  almost  exclusive  objects  of  the  Indian  trade,  at  that 
era,  were  spices,  pepper,  cloves,  and  nutmegs ;  commoditieB  found 
in  Sumatra,  Java,  the  Molucca  and  Banda  Islands,  without  land- 
ing on  any  part  of  the  continent.  These  first  voyages,  therefore, 
do  not  come  within  the  proper  limits  of  our  present  subject,  and 
will  demand  only  a  cursory  notice.  After  touching  at  Mada- 
gascar and  the  Nicobar  Islands,  merely  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
in  refreshments,  the  commodore  proceeded  direct  to  Acheen,  the 
principal  port  of  Sumatra.  Notwithstanding  the  intrigues  of  the 
Portuguese,  he  concluded  a  commercial  treaty  with  the  king  on 
favourable  terms,  and  proceeded  to  lade  his  ships  with  pepper ; 
which,  however,  proved  so  scarce  and  dear,  that  he  became  appre- 
hensive of  incurring  the  loss,  and,  what  he  seems  to  have  dreaded 
still  more,  the  disgrace  of  returning  home  without  a  cargo.  From 
this  anxiety  he  was  relieved  by  meeting  a  Portuguese  vessel  of 
900  tons,  of  which  he  made  a  prize,  and  found  it  so  richly  laden 
with  calicoes  and  other  valuable  good?,  that  he  not  only  occupied 
all  his  tonnage,  but  could  have  filled  more  ships  if  he  had  had 
them.  He  did  not,  however,  return  immediately,  but  sailed  to 
Bantam,  where  also  he  found  the  utmost  facility  in  negotiating  a 
commercial  treaty  on  satisfactory  terms.  Having  sent  forward  a 
pinnace  of  forty  tons  to  the  Moluccas,  with  instructions  to  prepare 
a  lading  of  spices  for  a  future  expedition,  he  sailed  for  England. 

The  next  fleet,  equipped  in  lf304,  was  commanded  by  Captain 
Middleton,  who  afterwards,  under  the  title  of  Sir  Henry,  acquired 
the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  most  enterprising  and  successful 
of  eastern  navigators.     He  sailed  on  the  25th  March  from  Graves- 
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6Dd,  with  the  Red  Dragon  and  three  other  ships,  and  an  invcBted 
capital  of  £60,450.  After  a  favourable  voyage,  having  stopped  ' 
nowhere  hut  at  Saldanha,  near  tbe  Cape,  he  arrired  in  the  end  of 
Decembcrintheroad-of Bunfatn.  Here thevesselsscparated;  two 
nmaining  to  take  in  a  cargo  of  pepper,  one  going  to  Banda,  while 
Hiddleton  himself  proceeded  to  the  Moluccas.  He  found  these 
Ulands  the  seat  of  a  most  furious  war,  which  the  Dutch,  in  con- 
jnnetioa  witi  the  King  of  Temate,  were  woging  against  the  Por- 
tDgnew  and  the  Ring  of  Tidore.  The  fuimer  nation,  from  whom 
the  English  commander  considered  himEelf  entitled  to  expect  a 
friendly  reception,  afforded  subject,  on  the  contrary,  for  his  moat 
hitter  complaints.  They  represented  our  countrymen  as  b  band 
of  mnv  pirates,  and  boasted  that  the  King  of  Holland  was  more 
powerfiil  at  tea  than  all  Europe  besides.  Thus,  partly  by  fear, 
partly  by  persuasion,  they  dissuaded  his  majesty  of  Temate  from 
blowing  any  commercial  intercourse  ;  and  the  Fortnguese  being 
maaten  at  Tidore,  Middlcton  does  not  appear  to  have  attempted 
mj  trade  there,  though  he  received  a  letter  from  the  king  im- 
ploring his  aid  and  that  of  the  English  monarch  against  the 
Dnt^.  Captain  Colthurst,  who  commanded  the  other  ship,  reached 
Banda,  where  he  spent  twenty-two  weeks,  without  sufTering  any 
inconrmience  except  from  the  difTicult  navigation  of  those  seas. 

The  Company  were  now  threatened  with  a  formidable  rivalry. 
Sir  Edward  Uichclbomc,  whom  they  had  rejected  as  the  com- 
mander of  their  first  expedition,  obtained  a  licence  from  govern- 
ment to  undertake  a  voyage  to  various  parts  of  the  East.  He 
carried  with  him  only  a  ship  and  a  pinnace,  called  the  Tiger  and 
tbe  Tiger's  Whelp.  This  navigator,  however,  did  not  confer  any 
diatinction  upon  his  voyage,  either  by  discovery  or  commercial 
transaetiona  of  the  slightest  importance.  He  did  not  even  reach 
the  Holnccaa;  but  while  in  the  Indian  Seas  employed  himself 
chiefly  in  piratical  practices,  not  against  the  Portuguese,  for  which 
tbe  hoatdlity  between  the  two  nations  might  have  alforded  some 
pretext,  but  against  all  native  vesi<elH,  lie  caplnred  a  Japanese 
jonl^  tbe  crew  of  which  first  lulled  the  suspicions  of  the  visiters 
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by  courtesy  and  apparent  cordiality,  then  suddenly  rose  and  made 
a  most  desperate  attempt  to  possess  tbemselves  of  the  veateL 
Captain  Davis  was  killed,  and  Michelbome  escaped  only  by  leap- 
ing into  the  hold,  where,  with  his  boatswain,  carpenter,  and  a  few 
seamen,  he  kept  the  assailants  at  bay,  till  he  opened  upon  them 
such  a  fire  as  killed  a  part,  and  compelled  the  rest  to  retreat 
Their  leader  was  taken ;  and  being  asked  his  reason  for  makiiig 
this  furious  onset,  replied,  he  wished  to  take  the  ship  and  cat  all 
their  throats;  then  coolly  desired  them  to  hew  him  in  pieeei. 
Michelbome  afterwards  captured  two  Chinese  vessels  laden  with 
silk,  and  returned  to  England  with  his  ill-gotten  spoil. 

Meantime  the  Company  sent  out  another  expedition  of  three 
ships  and  310  men,  commanded  by  Captains  Keeling,  Hawkins, 
and  David  Middleton.  The  first  two  sailed  in  April  1607,  entered 
Bantam  road  on  the  18th  October,  and  immediately  pushed  for- 
ward to  the  Molucca  and  Banda  Islands.  A  great  change  had 
taken  place  during  the  few  years  that  had  elapsed  since  the  voyage 
of  Henry  Middleton.  The  Portuguese  were  no  longer  heard  of 
in  those  seas,  whence  they  appear  to  have  been  expelled  by  the 
Dutch,  who  were  now  completing  the  subjection  of  the  native 
princes.  Keeling,  on  his  arrival,  found  them  engaged  in  hot  war- 
fare, which  they  justified  by  stating  that  the  natives  had  ensnared 
and  murdered  forty  of  their  countrymen.  Notice  was  therefore 
given  to  him,  that  he  Rbould  instantly  withdraw  his  ship  from  the 
island  which  they  had  now  conquered  by  force  of  arms.  Keeling 
replied,  '^  that  till  he  was  commanded  otherwise  than  by  words, 
he  would  ride  there  till  he  was  laden;"  but  finding  soon  after  that 
a  treaty  had  been  concluded  between  the  Dutch  and  Bandaneie, 
amounting  to  the  entire  submission  of  the  latter,  he  consented  to 
retire.  Middleton,  who  had  sailed  on  the  r2th  March,  did  not 
meet  ^ith  the  two  othern,  but  followed  nearly  the  same  course 
without  any  remarkable  adventure. 

A  fourth  expedition,  consisting  of  two  large  ships,  the  Asoen- 
sion  and  the  Union,  was  fitted  out  in  1G07,  with  an  inyeited 
capital  of  £33,000,  and  the  command  intrusted  to  Captain  Alex- 
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•nder  Sbnpey.  His  object  appeare  to  have  been  to  reacb  the 
eoaat  of  Cambay,  and  particularly  Sural,  nndentood  at  that  time 
to  be  the  most  extenaivB  cmpoHutn  of  Weetern  India.  He  sailed 
in  March,  bnt  experienced  throughout  a  Bcriea  of  iniiifortnnes. 
The  two  Tcssela  were  separated  in  doubling  the  Capo  of  Good 
Hope,  tnd  never  met  again.  The  Ascension  proceeded  along  the 
ewtem  coast  of  Afiica  to  Pemba,  but  wan  twice  attacked  by  the 
tieacheroiu  Moora,  and  several  of  the  craw  cut  off.  Id  the  pro- 
■ecDtion  of  their  voyage  the  English,  when  greatly  exhausted, 
fortnnalely  lighted  on  a  cluster  of  uninhabited  islands,  which 
apparently  were  the  Sechelles,  where  they  obtained  an  abundant 
■apply  of  tnitlea  and  cocoa-nuts.  Proceeding  to  the  Red  Sea 
Aey  touched  at  Aden  and  Mocha,  where  they  met  with  a  favonr- 
sble  reception.  They  descended  that  inlet,  and  having  touched 
at  Socotm  and  obtained  some  supplies,  steered  for  India.  They 
retched  Din,  and  prepared  to  cross  the  Gulf  of  Cambay  for  Surat, 
but  were  warned  that  a  pilot,  who  could  be  procnred  on  easy 
tamiB,  was  necessary  to  conduct  the  vessel  in  this  dangerous 
puaage.  The  master,  however,  full  of  obstinacy  and  self-conceit, 
judged  Tiimaylf,  without  any  such  aid,  quite  competent  to  guide 
her  oonne.  She  was  soon  entangled  in  the  shoals  that  abonnd  in 
tbat  se>,  and  stmck  repeatedly  with  such  violence  that  she 
bM«lD«  ft  total  wreck.  "  TbuE,"  says  the  narrator,  "  was  this 
tiU  ship  lost,  to  the  great  injury  of  the  worshipful  Company  and 
the  titter  undoing  of  all  us  the  poor  mariners."  They  betook 
themaelves  to  their  boats,  and  attempted  to  reach  the  River  Surat, 
bnt  were  oompelled  to  enter  that  of  Gondevee, — a  change  of 
direction  which  proved  to  be  almost  providential,  for  the  Portu- 
gneee  had  a  force  prepared  at  the  former  place  to  intercept  and 
Ofitnre  them.  Some  of  the  crew  went  np  to  Agra,  where  Haw- 
kina  then  resided  na  ambassador  to  the  Great  Mogul,  and  con- 
trived to  find  their  way  home  overland  through  Persia,  while 
several  obtained  a  passage  to  Europe  from  Goa. 

The  Union,  meantime,  had  not,  as  was  supposed  by  the  crew  of 
the  AacenaioD,  inffered  shipwreck.     Her  mainmast  had  sprung, 
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bat  the  men  contrived  to  recover  it,  and  to  reaclt  the  cout  of  St, 
Augnattn  in  Madagoacor.  Tbence  they  Bailed  for  Zanxibar; 
but,  being  involved  in  a  quarrel  with  the  natives,  lost  sereral  d 
their  number,  and  were  obliged  t«  relum  to  that  inland ;  bat 
there,  too,  freeb  disaBters  were  BUBtaincd,  both  from  the  cliowla 
and  the  trcachcroua  hoatility  of  the  people.  They  then  proceeded 
northwards  to  Arabia,  hut  being  at  a  loss  bow  to  find  tbeir  w^ 
to  the  Indian  eoaal,  dctcnuined  to  stccr  direct  for  Sumatra;  and 
having  reached  A(^heen  and  Priaman,  they  obtained,  on  adran- 
tageoua  terms,  an  abundant  cargo  of  pepper.  The  voyage  homo- 
ward  ie  very  indistinctly  related;  but  it  is  clear  that  it  was  aooom- 
panied  with  many  delays  and  some  damage;  and,  in  FebroBiy 
1611,  the  vessel  was  run  ashore  on  the  coast  of  Brittany,  near 
Morlaix,  where  great  depredation  was  committed  by  the  inha' 
bitant«.  The  Company,  ou  being  apprized  of  her  situation,  gent 
a  skilful  shipwright,  with  other  persona,  who  reported  the  venal 
to  bo  wholly  unserviceable,  but  saved  two  hundred  tons  of  pepper, 
with  the  anchors,  ordnance,  and  other  equipments.  Of  aerenty- 
five  aeamen,  who  went  out  from  England,  only  nine  aurvived. 

In  ICO!),  Captain  David  Midflleton  again  nailed  with  only  a 
single  ship,  the  Expedition,  which,  with  lU  lading,  was  valued  at 
£13,700.  He  procceth'd  directly  for  the  Spice  Islands,  and  fonod 
the  Uulcli,  as  before,  in  great  force,  and  claiming  tlie  entire  aoro- 
reignty;  yet,  by  his  address!  and  activity,  he  contrived  to  obtain  a 
good  investment,  llemnponlbeir  indignation  waa  auch,  that  they 
formed  several  plons  for  destroying  him  and  his  vessel,  and  ha 
was  in  a  great  measure  indebted  to  chance  for  bis  escape.  How- 
ever, he  was  fortnnatc  enough  to  reach  Itantam  without  enconn- 
tering  any  aerioua  disaster. 

In  1609-10,  the  Company  sent  ont  a  larger  citpedition  (baa 
ever,  consisting  of  three  vcsiicls,  one  called  the  Trade's  Increase, 
of  a  thousand  tons;  while  a  capital  of  £^'2, 000  wos  invested  in 
the  shipping  and  cargoes.  The  commander  was  Sir  Henij 
Middlelou,  who,  in  a  former  voyage,  had  obtained  a  character  (or 
courage  and  cnteqirise,  which  in  the  present  he  fully  maintaiiied. 
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The  Bed  Seft  and  Sorat,  in  preference  to  the  Spice  iBlaada, 
bitberto  the  &Tosrite  object,  were  the  poinlB  of  hia  destiaation. 
Having  efiected  hb  passage  ronnd  tbe  Cape,  be  proceeded  direct  to 
the  Aiabian  Gulf  and  tbeportof  Mocha,  where  be  at  first  flattered 
himaelf  witb  having  obtained  a  most  cordial  reception:  but  being 
inreigled  on  shore  hj  the  treacherous  and  bigoted  Turks,  he  was 
■cued,  treated  with  the  utmost  indignity,  and  carried  a  prisoner  to 
Sana,  tbe  capital  of  Temen,  He  contrived,  however,  to  obtain  hb 
liberation,  and  afterwards  to  avenge  severely  this  ungenerous  usage. 
Hiddleton  now  descended  the  Bed  Sea,  whence  he  sailed  directly 
to  Snrat,  with  the  view  of  opening  a  mercantile  intercourse  with 
that  great  emporium  of  India.  He  arrived  on  the  coast  of  Cambay 
in  October  1611,  thongh  he  had  considerable  difficulty  in  finding 
tbe  river  on  which  the  city  is  bnilt.  Uc  at  length  procured  a 
jnlot;  bat  soon  thereafter  learned  that  his  entrance,  as  well  as  his 
scheme  of  commercial  transactJona,  would  be  opposed  by  a  still 
more  serions  obstacle.  A  Portuguese  squadrou,  represented  by 
aome  aeoounts  as  amounting  to  twenty  armed  vessels,  had  stationed 
itaelf  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  for  the  express  purpose  of  pre- 
▼enting  tha  entrance  of  ships  belonging  to  any  other  European 
state.  The  commander,  Don  Francisco  de  Soto  Mayor,  sent  a 
messenger  to  state  that,  if  the  English  brought  a  letter  from  the 
King  of  Spain  or  the  viceroy,  aatiiorizing  them  to  trade  in  these 
parte,  they  might  depend  on  every  attention;  otherwise,  hb 
instnielionB  were  to  interdict  the  port  to  the  people  of  all  countries 
except  hb  own.  Sir  Henry  very  promptly  replied,  that  lie  had 
no  letter  dther  from  king  or  viceroy;  that  he  came  with  creden- 
tials and  rich  presents  from  hia  own  sovereign,  to  open  a  traffic 
with  tbe  Great  Mogul,  who  was  under  no  vassalage  to  the  Portu- 
guese, but  whose  territory  was  &cc  to  all  nations;  that  he  wished 
no  harm  to  Don  Francisco  or  his  countrymen,  though  be  con- 
sidered himself  to  have  qaltc  as  good  a  title  as  they  had  to  the 
commercial  advantages  of  Cambay.  The  other,  however,  deter- 
mined to  refuse  the  slightest  concession,  immediately  began  to 
intercept  the  supply  of  provisions  from  the  town — causing  thereby 
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a  most  serious  privation  to  the  English,  among  whom,  firom 
having  been  so  long  at  sea,  symptoms  of  scurvy  began  to  bo 
severely  felt.  At  the  same  time,  accounts  were  received  that 
Sharpey,  after  losing  his  vessel  in  the  manner  already  deacribedi 
was  now  at  Surat  He  had  received  communicationB  finm 
Hawkins,  still  at  the  court  of  the  Mogul,  and  from  Fitch  at  Lahore, 
by  which  it  appeared  that  the  Indian  rulers  were  so  fickle  and 
easily  swayed  by  opposite  influences,  while  the  Portuguese  and 
native  merchants  were  so  closely  combined  against  him,  that  there 
could  be  little  or  no  hope  of  establishing  any  secure  or  beneficial 
intercourse.  Middleton  now  paused,  and  was  advised  to  try  hii 
fortune  on  another  division  of  the  coast;  but  having  obtained  from 
some  of  the  higher  authorities  in  the  city  an  assurance  that,  were 
it  not  for  their  fear  of  the  Portuguese,  they  would  be  very  willing 
to  trade  with  him,  he  resolved  that  nothing  on  his  part  should  bo 
wanting  to  fulfil  the  views  of  his  employers.  The  Trade's  Increase 
was  too  large  to  approach  the  shore;  but  the  Peppercorn,  with 
two  smaller  vessels,  began  to  move  towards  the  harbour.  During 
their  progress,  the  Portuguese  armada  kept  abreast  of  them, 
between  their  line  and  the  land,  in  order  of  battle,  with  coloun 
flying,  and  raising  loud  shouts,  yet  without  showing  any  dii- 
position  to  an  actual  engagement.  At  length,  one  of  Middleton'f 
boats  having  been  sent  forward  to  take  soundings,  two  of  tho 
enemy's  barks  rowed  out,  and  openly  attempted  to  capture  it  A 
brisk  fire,  however,  being  directed  against  them,  they  lost  no  time 
in  commencing  their  retreat;  and  one  was  so  hotly  pursued,  that 
the  crew  leaped  overboard,  and  struggled  through  the  deep  mod 
to  the  shore.  The  vessel  became  a  prize  to  the  English,  which 
proved  of  some  value,  as  it  contained  a  tolerable  assortment  of 
Indian  goods.  The  rest  of  the  fleet  made  a  movement  in  aid  of 
their  distressed  comrades,  but  received  such  entertainment  as 
induced  them  quickly  to  retire.  The  two  merchantmen  were 
then  anchored  in  seven  fathoms  water,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river; 
and  every  subsequent  attempt  which  the  Portuguese  made  to 
annoy  them,  or  prevent  their  landing,  was  defeated  with  great  loss. 
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The  uthoritiee  of  Snrat,  oo  Beaiog  such  determined  resolution 
diaplft^ed  b;  the  English,  no  longer  hoBitated  to  enter  into  treat; 
with  them.  Mocrib  Khan,  the  governor,  with  aixteen  leading 
mercantile  characterB,  spent  a  night  on  board,  accepting  with 
leadineaa  the  vianda  and  delicacies  presented  to  them,  aa  well  a* 
Tftrions  little  omamental  articles  which  they  were  allowed  to  select 
aa  preaenta.  At  last  the  strangers  landed,  and  the  parties  began 
to  negotiate  aboat  the  exchange  of  their  respective  commodities. 
Khojfth  Nuaan  and  the  other  merchants  produced  an  ample 
asBortanent  of  calicoes;  hnt  Downton  compluns  that  they  both 
bought  and  sold  at  rales  most  unsatisfactory,  expecting  very 
cxorlntant  profits,  not  leas  than  fifty  per  cenL  on  merchandise 
pnraluued  at  their  own  doors,  while  for  the  goods  which  bad  been 
brooght  from  a  great  distance,  they  would  scarcely  allow  enough 
to  pay  the  freight  We  cannot,  however,  forbear  taking  some 
szceptiona  to  the  mode  in  which  our  countrymen,  according  to 
their  own  report,  conducted  their  transactions.  The  native 
merchanta  very  reasonably  wished  to  select  commodities  suited 
to  thcsT  trade,  and  for  which  they  could  find  a  demand;  but  the 
English,  haTing  burdened  themselves  with  other  articles,  parti- 
enUdy  a  large  stock  of  lead,  which  proved  exceedingly  unsaleable 
in  thia  maAet,  insisted  on  forcing  these  upon  the  reluctant  pur- 
ohuen.  At  length  tbe  Indians,  seeing  they  could  do  no  t)etter, 
agreed  to  take  tbe  lead  along  with  tbe  other  goods;  but,  after 
tbeae  had  been  landed,  Sir  Henry  learned  that  Khojah  Naasan 
WM  expressing  the  utmost  discontent  at  the  assortment  thus 
obtmded  on  him,  raving  like  a  madman,  and  even  countermanding 
tin  waggons  which  were  to  carry  away  the  obnoxious  article.  It 
wns  added  that,  according  to  the  cmtom  of  the  country,  any 
bargain  could  be  annulled,  on  notice  to  that  effect  being  given 
within  twenty-ibiir  hoars.  To  avert  this  peril,  Middletou  had 
reconrw  to  a  step,  tbe  expediency  of  which  appears  exceedingly 
questionable.  Tbe  governor  and  several  other  official  persons 
happening  to  be  on  board  bis  vessel,  he  placed  them  under  arreat, 
to  be  libented  only  when  the  traDsactions  should  be  closed  by  the 
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delivery  of  the  Indian  goods.  The  option,  however,  was  given 
to  the  merchant  to  relieve  the  governor  by  supplying  his  plaoe^— 
a  proposal  to  which,  with  many  wry  faces,  he  was  at  last  induoed 
to  consent.  By  this  step  the  English  gained,  indeed,  their 
immediate  object;  yet  it  probably  contributed,  in  no  small  d^pree, 
to  the  resolution  which  was  soon  afterwards  made  known  to  thenii 
that  they  must  forthwith  depart  from  Surat,  without  establishing 
a  factory  or  even  collecting  their  debts.  This  inhospitable  pro- 
ceeding was  imputed  to  the  intrigues  of  the  Portuguese  and 
Jesuits ;  but,  whether  it  were  so  or  not.  Sir  Henry  was  obliged 
to  retire  with  a  very  unsatisfactory  cargo,  and  no  favourable  pros- 
pect  as  to  the  future  reception  of  his  countrymen. 

From  Surat  he  sailed  along  the  coast,  and  touched  at  Dabol, 
where  ho  was  at  first  very  heartily  welcomed,  but  soon  found  or 
suspected  that  the  governor  secretly  counteracted  all  his  measures, 
so  that  he  could  form  no  advantageous  arrangement.  He  re- 
turned to  the  Red  Sea,  and  extorted  from  the  citizens  of  Mocha 
farther  compensation  for  the  wrongs  he  had  formerly  suffisied 
there.  He  moreover  stopped  every  Indian  vessel  he  met,  and 
obliged  her  to  agree  to  an  exchange  of  goods,  the  conditions  of 
which  he  himself  dictated, — a  course  which  he  justifies  on  grounds 
that  seem  rather  untenable.  He  next  sailed  across  the  Indian 
Ocean  for  Bantam ;  but  in  the  course  of  the  voyage  the  Trade's 
Increase  struck  upon  a  rock,  and  sustained  considerable  damage. 
While  it  was  under  repair  he  sent  Downton  home  in  the  Pepper- 
corn, intending  himself  to  follow;  but  he  was  seized  with  a 
violent  illness,  and  died  in  Java. 

In  1611,  the  Company  sent  out  the  Globe,  under  Captain 
llippon,  to  endeavour  to  open  a  trade  on  the  Coromandel  coast; 
and  Floris,  a  Dutchman,  accompanied  him  as  factor.  They  de- 
parted in  January,  and  at  the  end  of  July  doubled  the  Point  de 
Galle  in  Ceylon,  whence  they  ran  along  the  coast  to  Negapatanu 
Without  stopping  there,  they  proceeded  to  Pulicat,  where  they 
hoped  to  traflic  with  some  advantage.  The  day  after  their  arrival, 
however.  Van  Wersicke,  president  of  the  Dutch  settlements  on 
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tilis  coast)  waited  upon  them,  and  gare  notice  that  his  country- 
men had  obtained  a  haul  from  the  King  of  Narsinga,  in  whose 
territoiy  that  city  stood,  prohibiting  all  Europeans  from  trading, 
unless  under  patent  from  Prince  Maurice.  The  captain  replied 
that  he  held  the  patent  of  the  King  of  England,  which  he  deemed 
quite  sufficient;  and  high  words  arose.  But  the  Shah  Bandar, 
or  governor,  persuaded  them  to  suspend  the  dispute  till  the 
expected  arrival  of  the  Princess  Konda  Maa,  who  held  the 
sovereignty  of  the  city.  Her  royal  highness  came;  but  when 
Hippon  applied  for  an  audience,  she  returned  for  answer  that  she 
was  not  then  at  leisure,  promising,  however,  to  send  for  him  next 
day.  Considering  this  reply  evasive,  he  went  to  the  minister, 
and  was  assured  that  the  Dutch  had  in  fact  obtained  the  exclu- 
sive right  which  they  asserted ;  and  he  was  advised  to  apply  to 
them  for  permission  to  trade.  But  Hippon,  calculating  that  this 
expedient  would  occupy  two  months,  and  being  almost  certain, 
besides,  that  he  would  be  refused,  proceeded  to  Petapoli,  where 
he  left  a  small  factory,  and  then  to  Masulipatam,  the  great 
market  for  the  beautiful  &brics  produced  upon  this  coast.  The 
governor  there  readily  entered  into  treaty,  but  pursued,  at  the 
same  time,  a  complete  system  of  fraud  and  chicanery.  He  told 
the  most  palpable  lies,  and  insisted  that  he,  as  a  Mir,  or  descend- 
ant of  Mohammed,  was  to  be  believed  before  Christians.  The 
English,  therefore,  had  determined  upon  ''  foul  means''  to  obtain 
redress;  but,  through  some  of  the  merchants,  an  accommodation 
was  effected.  They  sailed  next  to  Bantam,  and  thence  to  Patane, 
where,  in  June  1612,  they  landed  in  great  state,  with  minstrels 
playing  and  flags  flying,  bearing  the  king's  letter  in  a  golden 
basin  on  the  back  of  an  elephant.  This  they  presented  to  the 
queen,  who  received  them  graciously,  and  finally  gave  the  desired 
permission  to  erect  a  warehouse.  At  Patane  the  captain  died, 
upon  which  the  others  proceeded  to  Siam.  Floris,  who  had 
visited  this  part  of  India  fpur  years  before,  probably  in  a  Dutch 
vessel,  found  such  a  demand  for  goods  as  the  whole  world,  it 
appeared  to  him,  was  insufficient  to  satisfy;  but  now  there  had 
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enaned  such  a  glat,  u  to  leave  room  only  for  very  limited  mIm. 
They  aflorwarda  returned  to  MaEulipatam,  and  met  with  a  hMer 
reception,  bat  without  being  able  to  carry  their  trmDaacdont  to 
any  great  extent. 

Id  1611  aleo,  the  Company  aent  out  a  mDch  larger  expedition, 
of  three  ships, — the  Clove,  Hector,  and  Thomas, — mider  Captain 
John  Saris.  Thia  was  an  active  and  adventurous  voyage^  bnl 
does  not  come  within  our  immediate  sphere;  the  vessels  not  bar- 
ing loacbed  at  any  part  of  the  continent  of  India.  Saris  Bailed 
first  to  the  Red  Sea,  where  he  met  Sir  Henry  Middleton  oa  bis 
second  visit  there;  and  the  parties  for  some  time  acted  in  eoooert 
iMth  for  trade  and  piracy.  In  August  1612,  he  steered  for 
Bantam,  still  considered  as  the  chief  English  factory  in  the  Eaa^ 
where  he  arrived  in  the  end  of  October,  but  learned  tbat  the 
number  of  vessels  belonging  to  difieront  countries,  assembled  and 
expected,  bad  caused  a  very  inconvenient  rise  in  the  prioe  of 
cloves,  pepper,  and  the  other  staple  commodities.  He  suled, 
therefore,  to  the  Moluccas,  which  were  found  to  have  beeo 
craelly  desolated  by  civil  wars  between  the  native  prineee,  as 
well  as  by  the  contests  for  pre-eminence  between  the  Datcb  and 
Portuguese,  supported  by  the  Spaniards  from  the  Philipfunefc 
The  llolluiders  had  now  nearly  expelled  the  other  nationi,  and 
were  using  their  utmost  efforts,  by  threats  and  t 
tions,  to  deter  the  several  chiefs  from  holding  any  ii 
with  the  English.  Saris,  however,  by  his  activity  and  addnii, 
contrived  to  collect  a  snitable  cargo  of  cloves.  He  then  auled 
for  Firando,  in  Japan,  in  the  hope  of  opening  a  communieatioB 
with  that  celebrated  empire,  where  the  rigid  exclusion  of  Enn- 
peans,  which  has  been  since  so  strictly  enforced,  did  not  yet  pre- 
vail. Being  waited  on  by  the  governor,  who  is  here  oalled  king, 
they  made  arrangements  for  visiting  the  emperor  at  Somag^ 
where  thcj'  met  with  a  good  reception,  and  entertained  hopei  of 
establishing  a  profitable  factory  at  Firando;  which,  bowsrcr, 
proved  ultimately  fallacious. 

The  Company  had  now  sent  eight  expeditions,  the  resnU  </ 
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which  was  judged  on  the  whole  to  be  extremely  advantageous. 
Leaving  oat  of  the  account  the  unfortunate  voyage  of  Sharpey, 
they  had  derived  an  average  profit  of  not  less  than  171  per  cent. 
Mr.  Mill  hence  draws  the  natural  inference,  that  these  had  been 
conducted  in  a  manner  decidedly  more  judicious  than  subsequent 
adventures  that  yielded  a  very  different  return.  Yet  we  cannot 
forbear  observing,  that  many  of  the  cargoes  were  made  up  on  such 
very  easy  terms  as  their  successors  could  not  expect  to  command. 
Independently  of  the  fact  that  whole  fleets  wore  sometimes  laden 
with  captured  goods,  trade  was  often  carried  on  by  compulsory 
means,  calculated  to  ensure  a  profitable  return  only  to  the  stronger 
party.  These  first  voyages,  in  short,  exhibit  the  profits  of  trade 
combined  with  the  produce  of  piracy. 

The  commerce  of  India,  according  to  the  original  plan,  was  to 
be  conducted  on  the  principle  of  a  joint- stock  company,  in  which 
the  transactions  were  to  be  managed  by  a  governor  and  directors, 
and  a  dividend  made  to  the  subscribers  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  shares.  But  as  the  paying  up  of  the  instalments  upon 
this  principle  proceeded  very  slowly,  another  arrangement  was 
made,  by  which  each  individual  furnished  a  certain  proportion  of 
the  outlay,  and  received  the  entire  profit  arising  from  its  invest- 
ment. Though  the  affairs  of  the  Company  prospered  under  this 
system,  it  was  necessarily  attended  with  a  good  deal  of  confusion 
and  difficulty,  which  suggested  to  the  governor  and  Company  the 
expediency  of  returning  to  the  old  method  of  conducting  affairs 
on  the  regular  joint-stock  system.  Thb  plan  was  accordingly 
adopted  in  1612,  and  on  those  terms  a  capital  of  £429,000  was 
subscribed,  with  which  the  directors  undertook,  during  the  next 
four  years,  to  build  twenty-nine  vessels,  at  an  expense  of 
£272,000,  and  to  employ  the  rest  of  the  sum  in  the  investment. 

The  commerce  of  India  being  considered  more  and  more  a 
national  object.  King  James,  in  1614,  sent  out  Sir  Thomas  Roe 
as  ambassador  to  the  Great  Mogul,  with  the  view  of  obtaining 
permission  to  trade  on  reasonable  terms  in  the  principal  ports  of 
his  dominions.     The  details  of  this  embassy,  which  remarkably 
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Uloitrate  the  BUimen  >nd  amngementa  of  tlie  Mogul  court,  irill 
be  introdDoed  id  onr  aoooant  of  that  dyauty.  The  resnlt  cmM 
not  be  considered  u  «  total  failure;  yet  the  influence  ezerdM^ 
BgUDBt  the  English  bj  the  Fortnguese  and  native  merchaata  «m 
BO  powerful, — the  views  of  this  splendid  but  barbarous  court  mra 
■0  vacillating  and  capriciotu, — that,  thoogh  Sir  Thomu  did  al 
lut  extract  a  epeciea  of  finnan  in  bvoar  of  his  countrynHD,  he 
wold  give  them  little  eDConragement  to  place  any  reliuics  19011 
it;  aasnting  them  that  thdr  actual  success  must  ever  deptad 
nudtily  aponarrangementa  nith  the  local  merchants  and  magistrttM. 

A  regular  intercourse  being  now  fonnod  with  India,  and  all  tin 
maritime  paths  (o  that  region  fully  explored,  the  psrtiealar 
Toy&ges  cease  to  possess  much  interest,  and  have  therefore  bees 
seldom  recorded.  The  situation  of  the  English  was  aometimet 
rendered  critical  by  tlie  rivalry  of  the  other  European  powcN 
who  had  formed  establishments  previously,  and  continoed  m  long 
at  possible  to  treat  them  ae  interlopers.  The  Portuguese  from  Ike 
first  manifested  the  loftiest  pretensions,  aggravated  by  the  most 
imbittered  feelings;  but  their  naval  power  had  now  beoome  M 
feeble  in  comparison  with  the  fleets  of  Britiun,  that  they  Kuedy 
ever  encouDtered  her  vessels  without  signal  defeat 

It  was  much  othcnvisa  with  the  Dutch,  whose  extensive  nuiiM 
rendered  their  hostility  truly  formidable.  They  had  alread^roMi- 
pletely  driven  the  Portuguese  from  the  Molucca  and  Baadi 
Islands,  which  they  claimed  in  complete  Bovoreignty.  The 
English  did  not  attempt  to  interfere  with  the  Hollanders  in  IhoM 
settlements  where  the  right  of  prior  occupation  could  be  urged; 
but  the  small  islands  of  Pularoon  and  Roscngin,  forming  part  In- 
deed of  A  group  occupied  by  that  people,  though  containing  no 
actual  settlement,  were  considered  as  open  territory,  and  fiitli 
were  erected  on  them.  This  seems  sufficiently  conformable  to 
Indian  practice,  vhere  the  factories  of  ditferent  nations  are  oiksa 
found  in  the  closest  contiguity.  The  Dutch,  however,  ohose  to 
nnderstand  it  otherwise;  and,  after  having  in  vain  endeaTonrad 
to  expel  their  rivals  from  these  strongholds,  seized  two  of  thar 
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Teasels,  announcing  their  determination  not  to  release  them  till 
England  sbonld  have  withdrawn  her  pretensions  to  the  trade  of 
the  SjHce  Islands.  The  demand  was  strennonsly  resisted,  and 
hostilities  ensoed,  which  were  attended  with  disastrous  ooase- 
qoences  to  both  nations,  and  particularly  to  our  countrymen. 
Pring,  when  he  was  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel  in  1619,  heard 
the  doleful  tale  that  four  ships,  the  Dragon,  Bear,  Expedition, 
and  Rose,  were  captured  near  the  Isles  of  Teooo ;  that  the  Star 
was  taken  in  the  Straits  of  Sunda,  and  that  two  other  vessels  were 
in  great  peril.  The  Companies  now  presented  heavy  complaints 
against  each  other  to  their  respective  governments ;  negotiatio&a 
were  opened,  and  in  order  to  prevent  these  partial  hostilities  from 
terminating  in  a  general  war,  a  treaty  of  a  very  singular  com- 
plexion was  concluded.  The  English  and  Dutch  agreed  to  be* 
come,  as  it  were,  copartners  in  the  Indian  traffic ;  the  former  to 
have  half  the  trade  in  pepper,  and  a  third  of  that  in  the  finer 
spices ;  and  each  of  the  nations  to  keep  ten  ships  in  common  finr 
the  purpose  of  protection,  as  well  as  for  conveying  goods  from  one 
port  of  India  to  another.  There  was  also  to  be  formed  a  *'  Council 
of  Defence,"  consisting  of  four  members  of  each  Company,  who 
were  to  be  intrusted  with  the  duty  of  enforcing  the  provisions  of 
this  extraordinary  treaty. 

It  was  obvious  that  these  stipulations  were  of  such  a  nature, 
and  involved  so  constant  an  interference  in  private  transactions,  as 
could  not  fail  to  lead  to  the  most  serious  differences.  The  Dutch, 
who  maintained  larger  fleets  among  the  islands,  interpreted  every 
question  in  their  own  &vour,  and  refused  to  admit  the  others  to 
the  stipulated  share  of  the  trade,  till  they  had  paid  their  propor- 
tion of  all  the  sums  which  they  themselves,  with  or  without  neces* 
sity,  had  expended  on  fortifications.  The  enmity  between  the 
two  parties  became  always  more  rancorous,  till  the  Hollanders, 
availing  themselves  of  superior  strength,  proceeded  to  that  dread- 
ful outrage  called  the  "  Massacre  of  Amboyna."  The  island  of 
that  name  is  well  known  as  the  richest  of  the  group  of  the 
Moluccas,  and  the  one  which  affords  the  most  copious  supply  of 
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cloves.  The  principal  settlement  of  botli  companies  was  at  tht 
capital,  where  the  Dutch  had  a  strong  cattle  with  a  gairifoa  tt 
about  two  hundred  men;  while  the  English,  eigblMH  in  nnmlMrf 
occupied  merely  a  honse  in  the  town,  where,  however,  they  tboflglit 
themselTes  in  safety  under  the  &ith  of  treaties.  The  former,  ««- 
ceiving  mspictons  of  a  Japanese  soldier  who  was  iu  their  Berries, 
arrested  and  put  him  to  the  torture.  By  that  barbarona  mode  of 
extracting  evidence,  they  brought  him  to  confess  that  he  and 
several  of  his  countrymen  bad  entered  into  a  conspiracy  to  lein 
the  fortress;  and  upon  the  information  thns  obtained,  others  of  tba 
same  nation  were  apprehended  and  tortured.  The  English,  whila 
this  transaction  was  going  on,  went  back  and  forward  to  theoutla 
B8  bosiness  led  them,  inquiring  about  it  as  an  ordinary  affiur,  in 
no  shape  affecting  themselves.  Abel  Price,  the  surgeon,  how- 
ever, having  been  confined  in  that  building  on  account  of  sofM 
excesses  committed  through  intoxication,  was  one  morning  ■saored 
that  his  countrymen  also  were  engaged  in  this  nefarioos  plot.  B» 
professed  ntter  ignorance  on  the  subject ;  but  the  rack  was  applied 
to  him  with  such  severity  as  made  him  soon  confess  whatever  lui 
tormentors  were  pleased  to  direct.  At  the  same  time  a  meaug* 
was  sent  to  Captain  Towerson,  and  the  other  members  of  the 
Engliiih  factory,  requesting  that  they  would  visit  the  governor. 
On  their  arrival,  they  were  much  sarprised  at  being  arrested,  all 
their  property  seized,  and  themselves  called  upon  to  acknowledge 
their  share  in  the  alleged  conspiracy.  Notwithstanding  the  moat 
solemn  denial,  they  underwent  separate  and  snccessive  Bzamin»> 
tions,  enforced  by  the  most  cruel  torture,  their  cries  being  heard 
by  their  campanions  without,  even  at  a  great  distance.  Agony, 
indeed,  at  length  extorted  their  assent  to  everything  which  tbiir 
accusers  chose  to  suggest.  The  confessions  evidentiy  appear  to 
have  been  given  in  a  manner  which  renders  it  quite  manifest  that 
they  were  wrung  from  the  unhappy  victims  by  the  extremity  of 
euffering.  On  being  released,  (hey  repeated  their  denials  in  the 
most  iropreasivo  manner;  two,  in  particular,  beiug  adjured  bjr 
Towerson,  retracted   altogether  the  testimony  they  had  boHM 
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against  him.  But  they  were  impelled  by  the  renewed  application 
of  torture  to  return  to  their  accusation  both  of  themselves  and  of 
him.  One  desired  to  be  told  at  once  what  he  was  required  to  own ; 
but  this  being  treated  as  contumacy,  torture  was  again  applied 
till  he  invented  such  a  story  as  was  likely  to  satisfy  his  persecutors. 
In  general,  however,  leading  questions  were  put,  intimating  the 
charges  made  against  the  individual;  and  the  judges  contented 
themselves  with  his  passive  admission.  The  issue  was,  that 
Captain  Towerson  and  nine  others  were  condemned  to  die,  the 
remaining  eight  being  pardoned.  They  were  allowed  to  see  each 
other,  and  had  the  sacrament  administered  by  the  Dutch  clergy- 
man, when  they  declared  in  the  most  solemn  manner  their  perfect 
innocence.  Samuel  Colson  said  aloud: — " 0  Lord,  as  I  am  inno- 
cent of  this  treason,  do  thou  pardon  all  my  other  sins ;  and  if  in 
the  smallest  degree  guilty  thereof  may  I  never  be  a  partaker  of 
the  joys  of  thy  heavenly  kingdom."  The  rest  answered,  "  Amen! 
amen  1 "  They  then  earnestly  asked  and  cordially  received  for- 
giveness from  each  other  for  their  mutual  accusations, — John 
Clark  saying,  ^^  How  shall  I  look  to  be  forgiven  of  God  if  I  do 
not  forgive  you.''  They  were  then  executed  by  having  their 
heads  cut  off  with  a  scimitar.  A  black  pall  was  provided  for  the 
captain,  the  expense  of  which  his  enemies  had  the  effrontery  to 
charge  on  the  English  Company.  One  Portuguese,  and  nine 
natives  of  Japan,  who  suffered  at  the  same  time,  made  equally 
strong  protestations  of  innocence. 

The  indignation  of  the  Englbh  people,  always  easily  roused, 
never  mounted  to  a  higher  pitch  than  when  tidings  arrived  of  this 
cruel  and  bloody  transaction.  The  nation  was  in  a  ferment,  and 
a  universal  cry  arose  for  redress  and  vengeance.  The  Court  of 
Directors  prexmred  and  distributed  a  picture,  in  which  the  tortures 
of  the  unhappy  sufferers  were  represented  with  every  feature  of 
aggravation.  The  press  was  actively  employed  in  inflaming  still 
farther  the  indignation  of  the  multitude,  and  the  excitement  was 
such  that  the  Dutch  residents  made  an  application  to  the  Privy 
Council  for  the  protection  of  their  persons.     Mr.  Mill,  always 
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Btodiotu  to  guard  against  national  partiality,  is  willing  to  si 
that  thia  matter  had  been  viewed  at  home  throagh  a  somewhat 
exa^erating  medium.  Seluctant  to  ascribe  to  the  actora  tlw 
malignant  sfnrit  of  demons,  he  thinks  it  more  probable  tha^ 
biassed  and  imbittered  by  the  violent  opposition  of  intaroata,  thaj 
may  hare  believed  their  rivals  really  guilty,  have  rashly  brought 
them  to  trial,  dedded  with  minds  too  much  blinded  to  diacaia  tha 
tntth,  and  then  pat  them  to  death  withont  remorse.  The  loitar^ 
however  unjnstiBable,  was  still  empbyed  in  Holland  and  othar 
European  kingdoms  as  an  instrument  for  extorting  evideaeaw 
Both  nations,  he  observes,  in  those  distant  seas,  where  they  wars 
beyond  the  reach  of  regnlar  government  and  legal  restrunt,  mn 
guilty  of  miLny  cracl  and  violent  aclioDS.  Admitting  to  a  eertUB 
extent  the  force  of  these  observations,  we  cannot  yet  refraia  &xm 
coudemning  the  traosactioa  as  one  of  deliberate  and  cold-bloodad 
ferocity. 

The  Dutch,  on  being  called  upon  for  satiafaction,  returned  at 
first  very  evasive  answers;  but  when  the  English  began  to  deUitt 
their  vessels,  they  found  the  matter  assuming  a  more  serious  alpea^ 
and  authorized  an  investigation.  The  negotiations  wer«  ray 
long  protracted,  and  no  final  adjustment  took  place  till  1654^ 
during  the  government  of  Cromwell,  when  eight  commissionen, 
four  on  each  side,  awarded  a  compensation  of  X3615  to  the  heirs 
and  representatives  of  those  who  bad  soSered,  At  the  aaas 
time,  each  party  brought  fonvard  a  statement  of  the  amount  at 
injury  alleged  to  have  been  sostuned  from  the  other  doriog  tba 
forty  years  which  elapsed  from  the  time  they  began  their  abortiTs 
attempt  at  a  joint  trade,  down  to  1652.  The  English  raised  their 
estimate  to  no  less  than  £'2,695,999;  while  the  Dutch  choaa  to 
fix  (heirs  at  the  still  more  enormous  amount  of  £2,919,861.  ThoM 
excessively-exaggerated  demands  were  cut  down  t^  the  comiBi*- 
sioners,  who  in  the  end  awarded  the  sum  of  £8o,000  to  be  paid  to 
ODr  countrymen. 

The  catastrophe  of  Amboyna  broke  up  entirely  that  system  of 
wiled  traffic,  which  indeed  from  the  first  might  easily  hava  ]>•« 
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forofleea  to  be  impracticable.  Tet  tbe  Eaglish  maiatained  &ir 
some  time  loager  their  settlement  at  Bantam,  which  they  had  ema 
made  the  capital  of  their  eastern  possessions.  But  the  greatav 
force  maintained  by  the  enemy  in  those  islands,  and  which  tbej 
always  increased,  rendered  the  tenmre  by  which  our  people  held  a 
footing  there  difficult  and  precarious;  and  the  greater  attractioii4 
presented  on  the  continent  of  India  induced  them  gradually  t» 
relinquish  their  insular  stations,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  oil  thfi 
coast  of  Sumatra. 

Considerable  expectations  were  at  one  period  entertained  fkom 
an  establishment  on  the  Persian  Gulf.  An  English  naval  fbroei 
as  formerly  mentioned,  co-operating  with  the  army  of  the  Shall 
of  Persia,  drove  the  Portuguese  in  1622  fix>m  their  once  opulent 
settlement  at  Ormuz,  which  has  since  sunk  into  total  insignificance* 
In  return  for  their  services,  our  adventurers  received  not  only  a 
share  of  the  booty,  but  also  liberty  to  establish  a  factory  at  the 
fort  of  Gombroon,  the  transactions  at  which  appeared  at  first  to 
wear  a  promising  aspect. 

Surat  for  a  considerable  time  was  the  principal  seat  of  British 
settlement  in  India,  and  annual  investments  to  a  large  amount 
were  sent  to  the  factory  in  that  city.  Being  exposed,  however,  to 
the  arbitrary  exactions  of  the  Mogul  and  his  officers,  and  also  tp 
the  incessant  incursions  of  the  Mahrattas,  the  government  felt  it 
very  desirable  to  obtain  some  place  entirely  their  own,  and  which 
they  could  fortify  against  external  aggression.  An  opportunity 
was  offered  in  ]  662,  on  occasion  of  the  marriage  of  the  Infanta 
Catherine  to  Charles  II.,  when  the  island  of  Bombay  was  ceded 
as  part  of  her  dowry.  Some  misunderstanding  arose  as  to  the 
extent  of  this  grant,  the  English  conceiving  it  to  include  Salsette 
and  other  dependencies;  while  the  Portuguese  chose  to  view  it  as 
not  extending  beyond  the  bare  precincts  of  the  island, — ^in  which 
last  interpretation  Britain  was  finally  obliged  to  acquiesce.  Thus 
the  crown  acquired  for  tbe  first  time  a  territorial  possession  in 
India;  which,  however,  did  not  yield  revenue  sufficient  to  defray 
its  expenses.    In  1669,  therefore,  the  entire  sovereignty  waa 
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made  over  to  the  Company,  who,  in  1687,  transferred  thither  from 
Snrat  the  preudenoy  orer  their  other  Bettlements;  and  Bombaj 
has  ever  unce  oonlinned  the  capital  of  their  dominiona  in  Weatetn 
India. 

Meantime,  the  establishments  on  the  eastern  coast  were  gradii' 
alljr  lisiag  into  their  present  importance.  For  some  time,  tin 
Coromandd  stations  were  considered  secondary,  shifted  irom  plaoe 
to  place,  and  held  suhordinate  to  Bantam.  In  the  voyags  ol 
Hippon  we  have  traced  the  first  fonndaUoa  of  the  important 
Mttlementa  of  Uasnlipatam  and  Pnlicat;  but  the  latter  was  mm 
relinquuhed,  in  conseqnence  of  Dutch  rivalry.  To  escape  the 
hostility  of  that  people  and  the  oppreasiona  of  the  native  govern- 
ment,  the  English,  in  1 625,  procured  a  spot  of  ground  at  Anuegmn, 
a  little  south  of  Nellore,  where  they  established  a  factory,  ^niii 
place,  however,  viewed  as  an  emporium  of  the  fine  cotton  mann- 
lactares  which  gave  the  chief  value  to  that  coast,  was  not  finind 
equal  to  Masnlipatam ;  and  accordingly  the  trade  of  this  last  \na 
soon  revived.  Valuable  privileges  in  its  favour  wore  obtained 
from  the  King  of  Golconda;  while  the  Mogul  emperor  sanctioned 
an  establishment  at  Pipley  in  Oriaaa.  It  being  atitl  considered 
important  to  have  a  place  of  strength  for  the  security  of  the 
Company'a  trade,  permission  was  obtained,  in  1640,  &om  a  native 
chief  to  erect  a  fort  at  Madraapatam.  The  Directors,  actuated  by 
a  spirit  of  economy,  objected  to  this  erection,  and  limited  vei7 
■trictly  the  sums  to  be  expended  on  it.  However,  they  called  it 
Fort  St  George,  and  made  it  afterwards  the  capital  of  their  aettltt- 
menta  on  the  coast  of  Coromandcl. 

The  establishment  in  Bengal,  which  has  since  risen  to  snch 
nnrivalled  prosperity,  was  formed  somewhat  later  than  either  of 
the  othera.  An  Englii!h  medical  gentleman  of  the  name  of 
Boughton,  resident  at  Sural,  having  Tisitcd  Agra  in  1651,  wu 
fortunate  enough  to  remove  a  dangerous  ilinesa  whicli  Iiad  affected 
the  daughter  of  the  Emperor  Shah  Jehan.  The  gratitude  felt  t^ 
the  monarch  waa,  with  a  laudable  patriotism,  employed  hy  tbs 
physician  to  obtain  for  his  conntrymen  aome  important  commeitul 
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privileges.  The  merchants  of  Surat,  on  payment  of  3000  rupees, 
procured  full  freedom  of  trade,  exempt  from  customs;  and  in 
1 656  they  erected  a  factory  at  Hooghly,  situated  on  that  branch 
of  the  river  which  has  always  been  considered  the  principal  chan- 
nel for  the  trade  of  the  Ganges.  From  this  time  ships  and  invest- 
ments were  sent  to  Bengal  every  year.  Several  other  factories 
were  subsequently  formed ;  but  its  commerce  was  still  considered 
secondary  to  that  of  Ck>romandel,  and  made  subject  to  the  super- 
intendence of  the  authorities  at  Fort  St.  George. 

It  was  in  Bengal,  however,  that  the  English  first  attempted  to 
establish  political  and  military  power.  The  agents  of  the  Com- 
pany transmitted  a  detail  of  various  wrongs  sustained  from  the 
native  rulers,  and  suggested  the  expediency  of  seeking  redress  by 
force  of  arms.  The  Directors  sent  out,  in  1686,  Captain  Nicholson, 
with  ten  armed  vessels  and  six  companies  of  soldiers,  destined  to 
a  service  of  no  less  magnitude  than  that  of  levying  war  against 
the  Great  Mogul  and  the  Nabob  of  Bengal.  The  plan  of  the 
campaign  was  in  the  first  instance  to  seize  and  fortify  Chittagong, 
a  point  rather  remote  from  the  scene  of  commercial  activity,  but 
which  they  meant  to  make  the  centre  of  their  military  movements. 
Hence  they  were  not  fortunate  in  the  execution  of  this  grand 
scheme;  the  different  parts  of  the  armament  arriving  separately, 
and  acting,  too,  with  little  concert  The  fleet  sailed  up-to  Hooghly, 
and  commenced  a  cannonade,  but  being  completely  repulsed,  was 
obliged  to  seek  shelter  in  a  port  which  occupied  the  present 
site  of  Calcutta.  Factories  that  had  been  formed  at  Patna  and 
Cossimbazar  were  taken  and  plundered.  The  nabob,  after  a 
deceitfrd  truce,  assembled  his  whole  army  to  attack  the  discomfited 
English,  who  at  that  crisis,  however,  und^r  the  command  of  the 
Company's  agent,  made  a  brilliant  display  of  valour.  They  not 
only  checked  the  Mogul  forces,  but  entered  the  harbour  of  Bala- 
sore,  and  burnt  forty  sail  of  their  ships.  An  accommodation  was 
then  agreed  to,  by  which  they  were  permitted  to  re-establish  their 
factory  at  Hooghly;  and  affairs  were  on  the  point  of  being  replaced 
on  their  former  footing,  when  two  British  ships  of  war,  under  an 
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officer  named  Heath,  Bnterad  Uie  river.  That  commaDdar  h 
diately  diealtowed  tlie  treaty,  and  oommencad  warlilce  o 
whioh  he  condoeted  very  imfbitnnately;  and  the  inraden  ma 
Boon  obliged  to  evacuate  Beng^.  Anrengzebe,  at  that  tisw 
seated  on  the  Sft^l  throne,  was  bo  exasperated  at  theae  pm- 
oeedings,  and  other  violent  ileps  taken  by  Sir  John  Child,  gan^ 
nor  of  Bombay,  that  he  ordered  a  general  attack  on  the  Compaaj'a 
factories.  Those  at  Snrat,  Uasalipatam,  and  Viaigapatam,  van 
reduced,  the  last  not  without  some  bloodshed ;  and  Bombay  waa 
very  oloaety  pressed.  Oar  countrymen  were  oompelled  to  Iuta 
recourse  to  the  most  bumble  submission;  when  that  politte  won- 
reign,  weighing  the  benefit  which  his  people  derived  from  figdga 
coramaroe,  gradually  relaxed,  and  allowed  the  traffic  to  renme  Ua 
usual  channels. 

From  this  time,  however,  the  Company  began  openly  to  aaini* 
to  independent  aothority  in  the  East.  In  16ft9,  as  Mr.  Ifill 
observes,  "  it  was  laid  down  as  a  determinate  object  of  polifff,  that 
independence  was  to  be  established  in  India,  and  dominka 
acquired."  At  that  date  Ihey  wrote  to  their  agents, — "Th* 
increase  of  oar  revenue  is  the  subject  of  our  care,  as  mooh  aa  oar 
trade."  Henceforth,  then,  the  English  may  bo  considered  ■■ 
having  ooromenced  their  system  of  political  ascendency  in  that 
part  of  Asia ;  but  before  following  them  through  the  varioni  atifi 
of  tbii  ardoons  andertaking,  it  will  be  advantageoos  to  torn  \imak 
and  take  a  survey  of  the  fortunes  of  that  great  empire,  whose  plant 
they  wtre  destined  to  occupy. 
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JOm  of  the  If  ohimmedan  Power— ConqitMli  in  Central  Aeti^-TlM  SmimmImi 
Abbtagl— Snkviktegl— KaluMnid  the  Ghisnevide— His  Twelre  E»pedlt»oiii  Into  Indtep- 
TloloKy  in  Lahore— SooeealTeGonqaeetB  of  Blmtf;  Tanasaar;  Kanoofs;  ifnttra;  Sanmani 
— Hla  Death— ChaiBCkei^Anecdotea— Literature  of  the  Court  of  QMml— FflNhial— 
Oaoffiirl— Abn  Blhan— Dedine  of  the  Ghlndan  Houe— Snbrertei  b^  that  of  Qhocl— 
Itehannnad  Qhorl^Hii  Oooqaeati  hi  India— Cnttob  eonqaen  Delhi  and  makes  it  his 
Ci^iftaL 

1*H&  Arabs  or  Saracens,  in  spreading  by  their  arms  the  religion 
of  Mohammied,  effected  a  most  astoniriiing  revolution  in  the 
eastern  world,  and  penetrated  to  more  retnote  parts  of  Asia  than 
were  erer  reached  by  the  Roman  eagle.  After  the  death  of  their 
prophet,  a  short  interval  only  had  elapsed  when  their  victorious 
cavalry  drank  at  onoe  the  waters  of  the  Tagus,  the  Niger,  and  the 
Jazartes.  Bagdad  became  the  capital  of  the  greatest  empire  then 
on  the  face  of  the  earth;  its  court  was  the  most  splendid  and  the 
most  polished,  and  the  seat  of  all  the  learning  by  which  that  dark 
age  was  illumined. 

No  region  derived  such  advantages  from  this  triumph  of  the 
Moslem  arms  and  £Edth  as  the  country  called  Mavar-ul-Nahar, 
being  that  extensive  tract  of  Independent  Tartary  which  is  watered 
by  the  great  rivers  Oxus  and  Jazartes.  Though  blessed  with  a 
fertile  soil,  and  one  of  the  finest  climates  of  Asia,  it  is  represented 
in  all  the  ancient  records  as  entirely  Scythian,  covered  with  roam- 
ing hordes  of  shepherds  and  warriors,  who  lived  in  tents,  and  sub- 
sisted on  the  mUk  of  their  flocks.  Under  the  Arab  sway,  it 
acquired  and  has  ever  since  retained  regular  government,  improved 
cultivation,  large  and  populous  cities;  and  yet  this  province  was 
one  of  the  first  which  were  severed  from  the  Caliphate.  Its 
governors,  distant  from  the  seat  of  empire,  began  gradually  to 
assume  the  character  of  independent  princes;  they  extended  their 
power  first  over  Ehorasan;  then  over  the  interior  provinces  of 
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Ferria;  aod  finally  hemmed  in  Bagdad  itself  mora 
ctoaely,  till  the  name  of  Caliph,  which  had  caused  the  & 
of  the  earth  to  tremble,  became  little  more  than  an  empty  aonnd. 
It  was  in  the  year  873,  the  258th  of  the  Hegira,  that  IidimI 
Samani  of  Bokhara  assamed  the  title  of  king ;  and  his  poatnify 
io  the  family  of  Samania  reigned  nearly  a  hnndred  yean  ont 
those  vast  regions,  with  a  high  repatation  for  juAtice  and  bene- 
ficence. At  length  his  house  felt  that  decline  to  which  deapotie 
power  in  all  conntries  is  ultimately  liable.  Its  weakneu  wa* 
fortber  increased  by  a  disputed  succession ;  while  Abista^  govi^ 
nor  of  the  vast  semi-Tartar  province  of  Ehorasan,  aucceesfbllr 
raised  the  standard  of  insorrection.  Having  become  an  independ- 
ent sovereign,  he  added  to  his  domiun  the  high  mountain  terri- 
tory of  Cabul  and  Candahar.  Silnaled  at  the  foot  of  the  Indian 
Cancasns,  this  region  is  inhabited  by  the  Afghans,  a  race  of  haidj 
husbandmen,  shepherds,  and  warriors,  who  have  oflen  extended 
the  authority  of  their  princes  over  the  surrounding  countries. 
Here  Ahistagi  selected  Ghizni  as  the  capital  of  an  empire  wbioh 
long  ruled  over  Asia. 

In  the  year  977  he  was  succeeded,  not  by  his  son,  who  died 
yonng,  but  by  Subuktag;!  his  general,  who  had  been  saluted  aore- 
reign  by  the  voice  of  the  troops.  This  prince  consolidated  the 
new  kingdom,  and  became  the  real  founder  of  a  mighty  dynu^. 
He  bears  a  high  reputation  for  probity,  simplicity,  and  "■jI'^t^j" 
The  Orientals  fondly  relate  a  little  incident  that  at  least  expr«MM 
tbdr  ideas  respecting  bis  temper,  and  forms  a  pleasing  contract 
with  the  hardihood  of  his  character  and  the  rough  scenes  in  which 
he  acted.  Hunting  one  day  in  the  forest,  he  espied  a  {awn  with 
its  mother  bounding  over  the  plain.  He  caught  the  animal,  tied 
its  feet,  and  threw  it  over  his  saddle;  but  on  looking  back,  be 
beheld  tbe  mother  following  with  so  piteous  an  aspect  that  hii 
■oul  was  melted.  He  released  the  fawn,  and  allowed  it  to  rejtnn 
its  parent,  who,  an  she  turned  into  the  wilderness,  looked  back 
with  eyes  streaming  tears  of  gratitude.  Subuktagi's  pleasing  re- 
flections upon  this  scene,  and  his  own  share  in  it,  suggested  at 
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ttight  ■  dreun  or  vision,  where,  id  reward  for  bia  hamuiity,  a 
kingdom  was  promiBed  to  bim.  Aa  a  proof  of  hi«  Bimplicity  of 
tute,  wo  are  informed  tbat,  on  being  introdaced  to  a  splendid 
panlion  erected  hy  his  bod  Mahmond,  he  told  the  prince  that  this 
object  was  to  be  deapiBed  as  a  perishing  bauble,  and  tliat  he  ought 
to  make  it  his  Btad]r  to  obtain  a  good  name,  which  would  last  for 
over. 

Hill  yootii,  afler  a  short  usurpation  by  hia  brother  Ishmael, 
whom,  after  vanquishing,  he  merely  imprisoned  for  life,  succeeded 
in  the  year  997  to  Subuktagi,  and  proved  one  of  the  greatest 
prinoea  that  ever  ruled  in  Auia.  Being  attacked  by  the  Emperor 
of  BcAhara,  he  felt  or  professed  great  relndance  to  engage  in  war 
with  tbo  r^resentative  of  the  venerated  dynasty  of  Samania ;  but 
hii  wn^lei  were  overcome  when  that  prince  was  murdered,  and 
his  throne  irized  by  two  of  bis  generals.  Mahmond  then  joined 
the  Sing  of  the  Uzbecks  in  extingniahing  the  empire  of  Bokhara ; 
and  the  fine  territory  of  Mavaral-Nahar  was  added  to  his  dominion, 
which  then  comprehended  all  Asia  Avm  the  Caspian  to  tbe  Indoa. 

There  is  act  a  more  chequered  fame  in  orieatal  history  than  that 
of  Uahmond.  His  justice  has  been  so  much  celebrated  that,  ac- 
flording  to  eutem  writerti,  the  wolf  and  tbe  lamb  in  his  reign 
drank  at  the  same  fountain ;  yet  instances  are  not  wonting  in 
which  his  conduct  appears  marked  by  the  grossest  iniquity  and 
extortion.  His  piety,  which  is  as  much  celebrated,  is  equally 
^blemeticBL  According  to  Ferbbta,  he  waa  in  early  life  prone 
to  iccptidsm.  His  mind  was  agitated  with  doubt  on  two  very 
difilBrent  ptunls, — whether  there  be  a  future  world,  and  whether 
he  was  the  son  of  Subuktagi ;  for  tbe  general  deportment  of  hia 
mother,  it  seems,  leil  this  last  question  open  to  controversy. 
A  viaion  appeared  to  him,  when  the  Prophet  in  person  re- 
moved both  these  sahjecta  of  inquietude;  and  the  emperor  then 
eommeneed  a  high  religious  profession.  His  zeal,  however, 
brought  such  an  accession  of  power  and  wealth,  as  mode  it  he 
doubted  whether  his  devotions  to  heaven  were  not  chiefly  valued 
n>  they  tondeil  to  make  him  lord  of  the  earth.     His  fervour  waa 
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espedally  infl&med  by  reports  of  the  boandless  wealth  aecnmn- 
lited  !n  the  holy  shrines  of  EiadosUn,  niid  his  conBcience  inen- 
untly  reproached  him,  till  he  used  me&aB  to  h^TQ  these  pro&sa 
tresmirea  transported  to  adorn  the  palsces  of  Ghizni. 

The  rise  of  the  Mohammedan  power  was  pregnant  with  en^a 
to  India,  over  which  ita  princes  were  destined  to  rule  fer  agas ; 
yet  their  dominion  had  endnred  four  centuries  withoat  finding  itj 
way  into  that  extensive  region.  But  this  security  was  neceiauily 
impaired,  when  so  formidable  a  kingdom  was  erected  on  ita  fn»- 
tier.  Sabuhtagi  had  already  made  two  inroads  into  Mooltan  and 
Lahore,  in  which  be  was  successfiit,  having  in  both  completely 
defeated  J^psl,  prince  of  the  latter  country.  He  annexed  to  lut 
dominions  the  fine  province  of  Peahawur,  and  extended  his  aoAa- 
rity  to  the  Indus.  Mahmoud,  who,  in  these  invasions,  had  given 
etrly  proo&  of  pergonal  bravery,  soon  made  the  country  beyond 
(hat  river  the  grand  theatre  of  his  mUitary  exploits,  from  whidi 
be  was  diverted  only  by  some  insurrections  in  his  more  dislaet 
dependencies,  and  by  occasional  alarms  of  Tartar  invasion.  His- 
torians record  twelve  expeditions  by  this  great  potentate,  fhim  all 
of  which  he  returned  triumphant,  and  laden  with  booty. 

In  the  first  he  merely  crossed  the  Indus ;  bnt  the  eeeond  ma 
ligeinst  Jeipal  of  Lahore,  who  had  again  reared  the  standard  ot 
lltdependencc.  This  country,  in  which  mountains  and  deserts  art 
intermingled  with  tracts  of  luxuriant  fertility,  has,  from  the  daya 
of  Alexander  to  the  present,  nurtured  a  warlike  people,  who  have 
Ibrmed  a  bulwark  against  western  invasion.  Jeipal  had  mastered 
another  formidable  army,  but  was  vanquished  and  made  prisoaer; 
his  neck,  as  well  as  those  of  fifteen  chiefs,  being  encircled  witk 
jewels  of  immense  value.  This  unfortunate  prince,  after  being 
twice  a  captive,  considered  hi9  honour  as  irretrievably  tarnished: 
fin-  which  reason,  and  actuated  by  the  barbarous  pride  of  his 
countrymen,  he  prepared  a  funcrnl-pile,  and  threw  himself  intu 
the  flauies.  Annindpal,  his  son,  acknowledged  his  kingdom  tri- 
butary to  Ghizni. 
The  three  next  expeditions  of  Mahmoud  were  made  with  tbe 
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vtew  of  collecliiig  imposts  and  mppreaaing  partial  rebellions. 
Tlis  fifth,  in  1009,  commenced  by  an  attack  on  the  port  of 
Anniodpal.  Having  formed  alliances  vitb  all  tbe  great  kings  of 
tbe  interior, — Delhi,  Kamnige,  Oagein,  Gwalior,  Callinger,  and 
Ajmere, — ^he  assembled  tba  largest  army  that  had  been  seen  in 
tliat  region  for  hundreds  of  years.  They  crossed  the  Indus,  and 
entered  the  Plains  of  Pesbatnir,  where  the  Moslems,  afraid  to  en- 
eoonter  in  the  open  field  an  enemy  bo  immensely  superior,  began 
to  intnnoh  tboir  forces.  The  two  armies  remained  forty  days  in 
proenee  of  each  other,  when  at  length  a  battle  was  begun  on  the 
rids  of  the  natives  by  the  Gickers  or  Gwickwarii,  a  race  almost 
entirelf  aavsge,  inhabiting  the  monntainoiis  tracts  north  of 
Lalim.  Their  arrors  did  considerable  execution*,  yet  the  main 
body  mra  nnable  to  make  any  impression  on  the  brave  and 
strongly  intrenched  army  of  Mahmoud.  Many  foil  on  the  part  of 
the  amailants,  when  at  length  the  elephant  on  which  the  Prince 
of  Laban  rode,  frightened  by  a  £re-ball,  ran  ofF,  and  carried  his 
muter  ont  of  the  field.  At  that  moment  the  troojia,  thinking 
themielTea  deserted  by  their  commander,  were  struck  with  panic; 
snd  the  whole  of  iJiat  mighty  host  fled  in  complete  and  irretriev- 
able eonfnnon.  An  alann  so  sudden  and  bo  slightly  raised,  may 
lead  m  to  conelnde  that,  instead  of  hardy  and  veteran  warriors, 
Mebnioiid  bed  enconntcred  only  au  effeminate  and  tumultuary 
militin,  like  that  which  Xerxes  led  into  Greece.  Twenty  tliou- 
nmd  were  aloin  in  the  porsiut;  and  numerous  elephants  laden 
with  treasore  were  captured.  The  conqueror,  finding  no  longer 
an  umy  to  oppose  him,  marched  directly  upon  the  fort  of  Bim^ 
or  Bheemghnr,  considered  almost  impregnable,  and  which  had 
therdbra  been  made  a  general  depository  for  all  the  sacred  wealth 
of  the  miTronnding  temples.  The  Indian  princes  having  marched 
ibrwird  with  a  full  aisarance  of  victory,  and  without  ever  dread- 
ing attack,  had  withdrawn  tho  garrison  to  reinforce  their  ranks, 
leering  only  priests  to  guard  the  shrii^c  and  treasures.  These 
defenders  soon  opened  the  gates  and  fell  flat  on  their  faces  before 
the  Victorians  prisoe.    The  gold,  silver,  and  precious  stonea  found 
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ia  BiinS  arc  declared  by  Fensbta  to  have  exceeded  all  Buniln 
posscBsionB  of  any  other  prince  on  earth ;  yet  Major  Price'i 
authorities,  and  even  his  own,  when  carefully  analysed  by  Colonel 
Briggs,  fix  the  amount  at  little  more  than  £300,000  in  ipediv 
with  perliaps  a  somewhat  larger  value  in  diamonds  and  other 
jewels.  TheBe  acquiaitiouE,  on  Mahmoud'a  return,  were  displayed 
several  daya  to  the  admiring  gaze  of  the  Ghisni  tnonntaineera ;  and 
the  exhibition  was  closed  by  liberal  donations  to  the  poor  and  the 
mioistera  of  religion. 

The  sovereigns  of  India,  hy  thia  abortive  expedidon,  had  n- 
vealed  to  Uabmoud  the  fatal  secret  of  thdr  weaknesa  and  t)M 
valuable  treasures  which  their  kingdoms  contaioed, — lesaoiu  by 
which  he  was  not  alow  to  profit.  Ue  had  obtained  intelligenea 
rexpecting  Tanassar,  a  shrine  of  Bingulor  opulence  and  aanctity, 
situated  near  the  theatre  of  the  great  war  recorded  in  the  Uaba- 
barat.  As  he  paatied  on  his  march  the  territories  of  Lahore,  An- 
nindpul  addressed  an  earnest  supplication  that  he  would  remain 
content  with  having  swept  away  at  Biuie  the  riches  of  to  many 
temples,  ami  would  spare  this  peculiar  object  of  Hindoo  Tsnerar 
tion ;  but  Mahmoud  announced  his  finn  purpose  to  obliterate  tctm 
India  every  vestige  of  idolatry.  He  reached  the  place  befbre  it 
could  receive  even  the  feeble  aid  of  the  King  of  Delhi,  and  became 
possessed,  witbout  resistance,  of  the  accumulated  treasure  of  ago. 
All  the  idols  were  broken  in  pieces  and  thrown  on  the  highway, 
except  ooe  of  stupendous  dimensions,  called  Jng  Soom,  which  wai 
carried  to  Ghizni  and  reduced  to  fragments.  The  conqueror  took 
possession  of  Delhi,  and  even  formed  the  design  of  annexing  thia 
fine  region  to  his  dominioas ;  but  on  farther  reflection  he  oon- 
sidered  it  icnpossible,  so  long  aa  the  brave  and  well  defended  pro- 
vince of  Lahore  intervened,  that  a  regular  communication  oooU 
be  maintained  between  that  capital  and  Ghizni.  To  subdue  An* 
nindpal  would  therefore  have  been  a  requisite  preliminary ;  but 
that  prince  acted  with  such  prudence,  and  so  carefiilly  avoided  all 
occasion  of  offence,  that  Mahmoud  found  neither  pretext  nor  temp- 
tation to  renew  tha  war.    Ue  tberafore  never  attempted  to  conquer 
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India ;  he  merely  poonced,  from  time  to  time,  like  an  eagle,  from 
hia  tremeiidons  eyry  amid  tha  sDovra  of  Caucasae,  snatched  hii 
prey,  and  fleir  back  to  his  mountain- domaia. 

Tfaia  prince  spent  a  Bummer  in  conquering  the  beaatiful  Valley 
of  Caafamen^  the  poaseaaion  of  which  opened  to  him  a  vay  into 
the  interior  of  Hindoaton,  without  the  relactant  consent  of  the 
Prince  of  Lahore.  In  the  year  1017  he  aaaembled  all  hia  troopa 
from  the  Tartar  provinces,  and  at  the  head  of  a  hundred  thousand 
bone  and  thirty  thooaand  foot,  marched  along  the  sonrcea  of  the 
great  riven  against  Kanouge,  the  proudeat  of  all  the  Indian  capi- 
tals. The  oriental  writers  represent,  in  the  most  magnificent 
terms,  its  pomp  and  greatnesa.  Tbo  towers  are  described  aa 
reaehiDg  the  akies ;  while  the  city  is  aaid  at  one  time  to  have  con- 
tained 80,000  shops  for  the  sale  of  betel,  and  60,000  performers 
on  musical  inatraments.  A  state  thus  dissolved  in  ease  and 
Inxnry  was  ill  prepared  to  encounter  the  hardy  bands  who  poured 
down  &Dm  Afghanistan.  Tbo  king  did  not  even  attempt  resiat- 
ance;  he  advanced  and  tendered  his  submission  to  the  invader. 
Eanooge  wu  eonteqnently  treated  with  lenity,  and  the  conqueror 
remained  only  three  days.  After  reducing  aeveral  other  places, 
lis  reouTed  intelligence  of  a  city  which  afforded  the  means  of 
gratifying  to  the  ntmoat  his  rapacious  piety.  Muttra  or  Mathura, 
nered  to  Kiiahna,  contained  shrines  eclipsing  all  others  even  in 
this  moat  wealthy  region.  The  Mohammedan  prince  entered  it 
with  little  opposition,  and  found  its  temples  the  most  splendid  he 
had  yet  wen,  filled  with  gigantic  idols  of  pure  gold,  having  eyes 
of  raluei ;  in  one  was  stuck  a  sapphire  of  extraordinary  magni- 
tods.  The  conqueror  lost  no  time  in  decomposing  these  rich  ob- 
jeeta  of  pagan  homage,  and,  having  reduced  them  to  their  con- 
•titaent  elements  of  gold  aod  jewels,  loaded  with  them  a  loog 
train  of  camels.  He  is  said  to  have  once  formed  the  design  of 
demolishing  the  temples ;  bnt  being  dazzled  with  their  beauty, 
he  desisted,  and  left  that  taak  to  the  bigoted  zeal  of  Aurengzebe. 
The  redoction  of  some  other  cities  waa  attended  with  hard  fight- 
ing and  oompanUively  little  spoil.      He  marched  by  way  of 
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Lahore  to  Ghizni,  and  mode  a  diaplsy  of  booty  eclipsmg  stbb  thit 
bnn]|ht  &om  the  plunder  of  Tanassar.  It  has  been  eitinuted  ri 
half  a  million  in  specie,  with  jeirela  and  pearls  bejond  all  odod*- 
tion;  to  vhich  were  added  fifly-tbree  thousand  captirea,  lAmt 
price,  however,  was  so  much  reduced  by  the  immenBe  fapsly, 
that  they  scarcely  brought  five  shillioga  a-head.  The  wwlth 
obtuned  by  the  private  chiefs  and  soldiers  was  sapposed  to  eqial 
that  of  tbe  sovereign. 

Ghizni  hitherto,  notwithstanding  the  riches  conv^ed  to  it,  hid 
been  little  more  in  itself  than  an  encampraent  of  migntoqr 
shepherds ;  bat  Mahmoud,  smitten  with  the  magnificenco  tl 
EanoDge  and  Mathnra,  determined  now  to  erect  edificea  whid 
might  render  his  capital  an  object  of  admiration  to  the  world.  A 
mosque  was  built  of  granite  and  marble,  on  which  the'riebeit 
materials  were  profusely  lavished,  and  new  ornaments  continBallj 
added,  till  it  became  celebrated  over  Asia  under  the  title  of  tbt 
"  Celestial  Bride."  The  nobles,  imitating  the  taste  of  their  gav^ 
rugn,  vied  with  each  other  in  costly  structures,  till  Ghizni  bo- 
quired  a  magnificence  surpassing  that  of  the  greatest  tndei  of 
India. 

Meantime  Mahmoud  received  the  mortifying  intelligence  tlut 
the  submission  and  alliance  of  the  King  of  Eanouge  had  pivvoA 
fatal  to  that  prince.  Indignant  at  his  desertion  of  the  genenl 
cause,  Nunda,  king  of  Callinger,  seconded  by  the  neighbonring 
monarchs,  commenced  a  furious  war,  which  ended  in  his  de&tf 
and  de&tb,  and  the  surrender  of  his  capital.  The  Ghiznian.  nilar 
made  all  the  despatch  which  his  distance  admitted.  After  itirtang 
the  passage  of  the  Jumna,  be  advanced  and  found  the  victor 
strongly  intrenched,  and  apparently  waiting  his  attack  ;  but,  aftw 
due  consideration,  the  Indian  prince  retreated,  leaving  tbe  conntiy 
to  be  laid  waste  by  the  invader.  The  kingdom  and  <aty  «f 
Eanouge,  however,  were  never  able  to  regain  their  ancient  splen- 
dour. 

Lahore,  though  so  closely  (uintlgtiouii  to  the  Ghiznian  tcrritoiyi 
hod  continued  independent  during  tbii-ty  years  of  Mahmood'! 
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reign;  bnl  on  the  death  of  Anuindpal,  be  determiaed  t^xn  a 
Tigoroiu  efibrt  to  obbun  pouHeasion  of  this  important  key  of  India. 
Accordingly,  baving  assembled  an  immenBe  force,  be  marched 
towarda  the  metropolis ;  wben  the  young  priooe,  unable  to  fue 
M  great  an  armament,  abandoned  the  city  and  neigbbonring 
territory,  and  sought  refage  in  Ajmera.  Lahore  iras  thus  at- 
tached to  the  Ghiznian  monarchy. 

A&Bc  tome  minor  Inroads,  the  conqnpror,  in  the  year  1021, 
undertook  hia  last  and  greatest  expedition  into  India;  bis  snaa 
being  then  tamed  somewhat  in  a  new  direction.  In  the  province 
ii£  Goieral,  on  the  shore  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  stood  Somnant,  a 
abrine  higher  and  holier  than  any  yet  devoted  to  spoliation.  Two 
thftnii"^  villages  were  assigned  for  its  support,  besides  presents 
ponred  in  from  all  the  surrounding  regions.  Somnant  himself 
was  esteemed  the  general  judge  of  the  dead,  and  his  Htatue  of  pure 
gold  was  waabed  every  morning  with  water  brought  from  the 
Ganges  a  thousand  miles  distant.  The  attendants  couHisted  of 
two  tfaonaand  Brahmins,  five  hundred  dancing- girls,  three  hun- 
dred moncians,  and  three  hundred  barbers.  The  king  was 
farther  incited  by  learning  that  the  priests  of  Somnaut  considared 
tbenuelvea  lemre  from  his  utmost  power.  According  to  them, 
the  naw  «f  Delhi  and  Kanouge  had  been  the  sole  cause  of  the 
downMof  tboae  cities;  while  they  theniBelves,  high  in  purity 
•nd  ianetity,  might  bid  defiance  to  the  impious  iitry  of  the  Moslem 
invader.  Eager  to  nndec^ve  them,  this  ruonarch,  having  mus- 
tand  hia  troopi,  led  them  into  Monltan ;  employing  twenty  thon- 
■and  esmela  to  convey  provisions  across  the  great  weiitem  desert. 
Tiki  eity  of  Ajmere  was  found  abandoned,  and  its  fort  too  strong 
to  be  attacked.  Nahnvalla,  capital  of  Guzerat,  had  been  left  in 
the  lame  state.  AfLer  passing  another  desert,  the  Ghiznevide 
lomriga  came  in  view  of  Somnaut,  a  loA,y  castle  on  a  peninsula 
completely  enclosed  by  the  sea,  except  at  one  point,  which  was 
drfendad  by  atrong  walls,  on  whose  battlements  stood  an  innumer- 
able mnllitade  of  combatants.  They  announced  by  a  herald  that 
tbotr  great  god  had  drawn  the  Moslems  hither,  in  order  that  the 
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deatroctioD  of  30  maay  divinitiea,  who  had  fallen  ander  thmr  axs, 
might  noir  be  avenged.  Ths  invaders,  however,  advanced  with 
*  despatch  vhicb  amazed  tbe  Hindoos,  and  cansed  them  to  fidi 
dpwn  in  tears  before  their  idol ;  though,  on  seeing  the  acaliag- 
ladders  applied,  they  drew  strength  from  despiur,  and  nuhed  lot- 
ward  to  tha  defence  with  the  utmost  fiiry.  The  dreadM  cxmtMt 
was  prolonged  a  n-hole  day,  at  the  end  of  which  ths  aBsailaati, 
overpowered  with  fatigue,  were  obliged  to  retire.  On  the  follow- 
ing morning  the  attack  was  reneived,  but  with  no  better  saccem 

On  the  third  day,  an  immense  army  was  seen  advancing  to  ths 
relief  of  Somaaut.  Mahmoud  instantly  led  his  troops  to  battle; 
bnt,  as  this  qaarter  of  India  has  always  supplied  a  race  of  bnte 
ftnd  hardy  warriors,  the  contest  was  severe.  Fortane  still 
wavered,  when  the  Indian  liost  was  strengthened  by  a  powerfiil 
reinforcement  under  Byrara  Deo  and  Dabissaliroa,  two  of  the 
principal  chiefs  of  Guzerat.  The  battle  then  became  more  donbt- 
fnl  and  truly  terrible,  and  Mahmoud,  for  tbe  first  time  on  tbe  Boil 
of  India,  saw  himself  in  danger  of  being  vanquished.  He  ap- 
pealed to  the  religious  zeal  of  his  troops ;  he  prostrated  himnlf 
on  the  gronnd,  imploring  the  aid  of  Heaven  in  this  boly  conSitSt, 
and  earnestly  called  on  his  chiefs  to  advance  either  to  con- 
quest or  the  crown  of  martyrdom.  lie  at  length  gained  a  com' 
plete  victory ;  and  tbe  garrison,  on  seeing  the  flight  of  the  gnat 
army  to  which  they  had  trusted  for  deliverance,  were  euzed  with 
panic,  and  abandoned  tbe  place.  The  conqueror  entered,  and  wit 
led  to  the  temple,  a  spacious  and  antique  Btructure,  the  interiorcf 
which  consisted  of  a  majestic  ball  supported  by  fifly-six  oolmniu, 
and  entirely  encircled  with  golden  images  of  Hindoo  deitiei. 
Somnaut  himself^  whose  gigantic  dimensions  are  varionalj  n- 
ported,  towered  high  over  all.  On  first  beholding  this  idol, 
Mahmoud,  fired  with  wrathful  zeal,  struck  ofF  its  nose,  aad  gan 
orders  that  the  whole  figure  should  forthwith  be  reduced  into 
fragments.  When  the  attendant  Brahmins  saw  tbe  downfid  of 
this  object  of  their  profoundeat  veneration,  tbey  fell  on  Qttir 
kneel,  and  offered  an  imraenie  sum  to  save  what  remained ;  and 
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ihe  omnliB  idriBed,  even  aa  a  matter  of  prudence,  the  scceptance 
of  the  nnsorn :  but  the  king  indignantly  rejected  the  idea  of 
tw^inn'wg  a  "  seller  of  idola."  The  work  of  demolition  proceeded ; 
and,  tm  its  rMcbing  the  interior  of  the  image,  there  was  discloaed 
•  tnunre  in  perils,  mbies,  and  diamonds,  almout  beyond  concep- 
tion, and  far  snTpassing  the  immense  sum  tendered  for  its  redemp- 
tion. It  is  somevbat  difficult  to  ascertain  the  amount ;  but  it  is 
generallj  admitted  to  have  greatly  exceeded  that  of  any  of  the 
totmer  captures. 

Mahmond  was  so  mach  pleased  with  Guzerat,  that  he  deliber- 
ated whether  he  should  not  make  it  the  principal  seat  of  his 
government,  or  at  least  annex  it  permanently  to  his  dominions ; 
bnt  be  became  satisfied  that  the  distance  from  Gbizni  was  too 
gnat,  and  the  com  ma  ni  cations  too  difficult.  Ho  attempted,  how- 
enr,  to  retnin  a  control  over  this  fine  country  by  raising  to  the 
wrereign^  a  Brahmin  of  humble  birth ;  but  he  had  not  long 
departed  when  the  people  again  trHneferred  their  allegiance  to 
thw  andent  race  of  kings.  Some  romantic  and  ratber  absurd 
detttla  an  given  with  relation  to  this  occurrence,  which  we  pass 
llj,  M  they  were  probably  invented  to  supply  an  excuse  to 
Habnunid  for  miperseding  the  sovereign  whom  he  had  chosen  to 
impoia  npoB  Gnzerat 

The  victor,  while  on  his  return  to  Ghizni,  safiered  considerably 
in  passing  through  the  vast  deserts,  and  was  greatly  annoyed 
ilio  hj  the  Jants,  a  tribe  inhabiting  Moultan,  who,  by  their 
•bong  force  of  war-boats,  commanded  the  navigation  of  the  Indus. 
The  indignant  monarch  undertook  next  year  an  expedition  against 
tUa  peofde;  and  having  prepared  a  vast  number  of  small  vessels 
fintiBed  with  iron  spikes,  encountered,  and,  after  an  obstinate 
eonfliet,  defeated  them  so  completely,  that  almost  the  whole  nation 
were  slain  or  taken  prisoners. 

The  feUowing  season  be  was  employed  in  an  expedition  into 
Kbonaan,  on  his  return  from  which,  in  1030,  he  was  taken  ill, 
«nd  died  at  the  age  of  sisty-tbree. 

There  an  few  characters,  we  have  remarked,  in  oriental  history 
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more  doubtful  than  that  of  thia  great  conqueror.  By  soms  be  if 
extolled  BB  tlie  model  of  a  perfect  prince,  \rhile  otherg  brand  him 
as  a  monster  of  avarice,  injustice,  and  rapacity.  There  seems  to 
hare  been  in  his  nature  a  strange  combination  of  opposite  quali- 
ties, his  best  actions  being  alloyed  by  a  mixture  of  wild  caprice. 
He  carefully  discharged  many  of  his  duties  as  a  soTeraigD,  and 
made  great  exertions  to  seeore  the  husbandman  and  merdunt 
against  the  inroad  of  the  predatory  bands  who  occupied  the  movn- 
tain-fustncsses.  He  was  accessible  to  complaints  from  eraj 
quarter.  A  woman  from  a  remote  Persian  province  came  to  hit 
audience,  and  complained  that  her  son  had  been  killed  and  hir 
property  carried  off  by  a  gang  of  plunderers.  The  king  repliad 
that  thb  was  a  distant  conquest,  in  which  it  was  impoasihle 
for  him  to  preTcnt  some  disorders.  The  woman  warmly  rejoined, 
"  Why,  then,  do  you  conquer  kingdoms  which  you  cannot  protect, 
and  for  which  you  will  not  be  able  to  answer  in  the  day  of  jndg- 
ment?"  That  this  rebuke  could  ba  addressed  to  the  king  was  bo 
amall  honour  to  his  character,  and  still  more  when  we  find  that  it 
roused  him  to  establish  order  in  those  remote  parts  of  his  domi- 
nions.  A  still  more  signal  act  of  justice  Is  recorded.  A  dtiuB 
of  Ghiznt  represented  that  a  powerful  lord  of  the  court,  haring 
become  enamoured  of  hia  wife,  arrived  nightly,  thrust  him  out  sf 
his  own  dwelling,  and  forcibly  supplied  his  place.  Mahmond, 
with  the  deepest  indignation,  dci:irci]  that  information  should  be 
given  to  him  the  first  time  that  lhi>i  outrage  was  repeated.  Hia 
injured  person  came  three  nights  after  with  the  expected  mrfie*^ 
and  the  monarch,  attended  by  a  guard  of  soldiers,  hastened  to  tbo 
house.  Having  ordered  all  the  lights  to  be  extinguished,  he  ad- 
vanced ID  the  dark  with  a  weapon,  and,  seizing  the  offender,  with 
one  blow  severed  his  head  from  hia  body.  He  then  caused  a  light 
to  be  brought,  and,  having  seen  the  victim,  fell  on  his  knees  and 
uttered  a  prayer.  Being  asked  the  meaning  of  all  tlus,  he  replied 
that  he  had  extinguished  the  light  lest  the  guilty  person  ahodU 
prove  to  hove  been  a  favourite — perhaps  one  of  his  own  aon*— 
the  view  of  whom  might  have  shaken  his  just  resolution  ;  bnt,  oa 
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beii^  relioTed  from  this  ftpprehension,  fas  bad  returned  tbonkB  to 
HetTeo.* 

Hie  people  of  Ghizai  were  (bus  well  eecared  by  MabiDood 
against  tba  injustice  of  tbelr  fellow- subjects ;  but  tli«r  lot  was 
^firant  in  regard  to  the  deeds  of  extorUon  and  iniqaity  wbicb 
wwe  too  oll«n  committed  by  himself.  Mention  is  made  of  n 
wealthy  cidzen  of  Nisbapour,  against  whom  be  cbose  to  make  a 
ehaige  of  impiety  and  heresy.  The  accused  person  came  to  bira 
and  said,  "0  king,  I  am  nether  idolater  nor  apostate,  but  I  am 
poaaeaMd  of  wealth ;  take  it,  therefore,  but  do  me  not  a  double 
iojutiM^  by  robbing  me  of  my  money  and  of  my  good  name." 
Tbe  npacions  ruler,  it  is  said,  unblusbingly  closed  with  the  pro- 
poaal,  and,  aAer  baring  stripped  the  man  of  his  property,  gave 
him  a  certificate  testifying  the  soundnass  of  his  fiuth. 

Baljgioiu  seal  was  not  only  avowed  by  Mahmoud,  but  under  a 
enrtain  ibape  supplied  the  main  impulse  to  all  his  actions.  Tet 
I,  as  already  observed,  was  productive  of  earthly  gains 
3  as  to  involve  its  purity  in  some  suspidoa,  Still  a 
niUgiou  jffofession  is  not  always  insincere,  because  it  is  somewhat 
alloyed  in  the  mind  of  him  who  admits  a  mixture  of  worldly 
notiraa.  That  the  hloslcm  fuitb,  as  the  exclusive  path  to  salva- 
tioD,  ought  to  be  propagated  by  the  sword,  is  one  of  its  fonda- 
mantal  dc^mas;  and  by  a  monarch  whose  ambition  and  ararioe 
thia  tenet  lo  greatiy  favoured,  we  cannot  wonJor  that  it  should 
have  been  jtealously  embraced.  Yet  one  incident,  related  as 
having  occnrred  at  the  end  of  his  mortal  career,  shows  that  the 
a  of  earth  still  held  full  possession  of  his  heart.  Two  days 
I  his  death,  he  caused  all  bis  jewels,  pearls,  and  golden 
I,  collected  from  so  many  different  regions,  to  be  spread 
e&re  him,  that  he  might  satiate  his  eyes  by  a  display  of 
I,  from  which  he  was  about  to  be  separated  for  ever.  We 
lore  easily  sympathize  with  bis  taking  a  last  review  <£  his 
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troops,  iodading  the  long  array  of  his  elephants,  and  with  the 
deep  emotion  which  this  spectacle  excited  in  the  hreast  of  the  djing 
warrior. 

Mahmond,  as  soon  as  the  rays  of  wealth  and  prosperity  began 
to  illumine  his  throne,  stood  forth  as  the  distingoished  patron  of 
letters  and  poetry;  and  Ghizni,  under  him,  became  the  most 
literary  and  classical  city  of  the  East.  It  shone  indeed  at  first  by 
a  borrowed  light  from  Bagdad,  which,  even  amid  the  completo 
overthrow  of  its  political  greatness,  still  retained  an  intellectual 
empire  over  all  the  nations  speaking  Arabic  and  studying  the 
Koran.  Yet  the  splendour  of  Mahmoud's  court,  and  the  great 
events  of  his  reign,  called  forth  poetical  talents  more  brilliant  than 
had  adorned  even  the  celebrated  courts  of  Haroun  and  Almamon. 
Ferdusi,  who,  in  the  Shah  Nameh,  celebrated  the  exploits  of  hit 
patron,  ranks  as  the  second  poet  in  Asia.  The  materials  for  the 
literary  history  of  Ghizni  are  indeed  exceedingly  scanty;  yet 
enough  transpires  to  warrant  the  suspicion,  that  this  great  author, 
though  attracted  by  the  pomp  and  patronage  of  a  court,  shared 
the  evils  which  appear  inseparable  from  high  endowments,  and 
only  passed  a  life  of  splendid  misery.  It  is  related,  that  having 
completed  his  great  work,  he  sought  the  due  reward,  which  he 
estimated  at  60,000  dinars;  but  the  king,  taking  advantage  of  a 
verbal  resemblance,  paid  only  the  same  number  of  dirhems^  not 
exceeding  a  tenth  of  the  sum  demanded.  This  was  a  miserable 
pun  upon  which  to  deprive  the  greatest  genius  of  the  age  of  the 
hard-earned  fruits  of  his  labour.  The  indignant  poet  quitted  the 
court  where  he  had  been  so  unworthily  treated,  and,  retiring  to  a 
distance,  sent  forth  various  satirical  effusions  against  his  former 
patron,  of  which  D'Herbelot  gives  the  following  specimen : — "  The 
magnificent  court  of  Ghizni  is  a  sea,  but  a  sea  without  bottom  and 
without  shore;  I  have  fished  in  it  long,  but  have  not  found  any 
pearl."  Mahmoud,  it  is  said,  was  mortified,  and  endeavoured  by 
flattering  offers  to  induce  him  to  return,  but  could  never  prevail 
with  the  offended  bard* 

The  presiding  star  in  the  literary  circles  of  Ghizni  was  Oonanri, 
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eqiuUy  eelebnted  u  a  philosopher  and  a  poet  Mahmood  placed 
him  at  tlie  bead  of  the  nnireraity  which  he  had  founded,  and  gave 
liim  loch  a  complete  juriadiction  over  a  body  of  four  hundred 
learned  men,  that  no  work  was  to  be  submitted  to  the  sovereign, 
which  had  not  been  etamped  with  hig  approbation.  We  have  not 
u  yet  in  the  West  the  means  of  duly  estimating  the  actual  merit 
of  this  personage;  hnt  on  considering  that  with  posterity  his  name 
■tanda  in  rach  deep  ecUpse  behind  that  of  Ferdnsi,  above  whom 
he  was  M  highly  honoured  in  life,  a  doubt  must  arise,  whether  bis 
lepntalion  was  not  partly  earned  by  the  arts  of  a  courtier,  and  the 
■hsenceof  the  tronblesome  pride  incident  to  elevated  genius.  One 
ehaatielto  &vour  seems  to  have  consisted  in  the  permission  which 
was  allowed  him  to  share  the  convivial  hoars  of  the  sovereign. 
TheOrientala  relate  an  occasion,  when,  to  sooth  bis  master's  grief 
fcr  having  the  night  before,  when  overcome  with  wine,  cnt  off  the 
hng  tressea  of  his  beloved,  Oonsuri  composed  some  extemporary 
nrsea,  which  conveyed  soch  delight,  that  in  return  tbe  month  of 
th«  fortnoate  minstrel  was  three  times  filled  with  jewels. 

Among  the  men  of  science  resident  at  Ghizni,  tho  most  eminent 
waa  Abn  Khan,  sent  by  Alraamon  from  Bagdad,  where  he  was 
Tflnerated  almost  as  the  rival  of  Avicenna.  But,  besides  meta- 
phjaleaand  dialectics,  be  studied  and  appears  to  have  drawn  bis 
chief  Instre  from  attainments  in  the  magical  art.  Of  this,  D'Her- 
belot  relates  a  remarkable  instance.  One  day  Mahmoud  sent  for 
him,  and  ordered  him  to  deposit  with  a  third  person  a  statement 
of  the  predse  manner  in  which  the  monarch  would  quit  the  hall 
when  he  was  then  sitting.  The  paper  being  lodged,  the  king, 
iJFirtffli^i  of  going  out  by  one  of  tbe  numerous  doom,  csnsed  a  breach 
to  be  made  in  the  wall,  by  which  he  effected  his  exit ; — but  how 
WIS  be  amazed,  when,  on  tbe  paper  being  examined,  there  was 
finmd  in  it  a  minnta  specification  of  the  predse  spot  through 
which  he  penetrated  1  Hereupon  the  prince  with  horror  denounced 
ttiis  learned  man  as  a  sorcerer,  and  commanded  him  to  be  instantly 
thrown  ont  of  tbe  window.  The  barbarous  sentence  was  presently 
execnted;  but  care  had  been  taken  to  prepare  beneath  a  soft  and 
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silken  ciuhion,  into  which  the  body  of  the  sag^  sunk  without 
sustaining  any  injury.  Abu  Rihan  was  then  called  before  the 
monarch,  and  required  to  say,  whether  by  his  boasted  art  he  had 
been  able  to  foresee  these  events,  and  the  treatment  through  which 
he  had  that  day  passed.  The  learned  man  immediately  desired 
his  tablets  to  be  sent  for,  in  which  were  found  regularly  predicted 
the  whole  of  these  singular  transactions.  This  incident  does  noC| 
it  must  be  owned,  inspire  a  very  lofty  idea,  either  of  the  wiadom 
or  the  wit  of  the  imperial  court  of  the  Ghiznevide. 

Mahmoud,  after  a  short  interval,  was  succeeded  by  Mosaoodi 
who  nearly  equalled  him  in  bravery  and  enterprise,  but  who  had 
to  struggle  against  a  series  of  adverse  fortune.  There  poured 
forth  from  the  interior  regions  of  Asia  one  of  those  great  tides  of 
conquest  and  migration,  which  have  so  often  changed  the  face  of 
that  continent  It  consisted  of  the  Turks  or  Toorks,  xmder  the 
dynasty  called,  from  Seljuk  its  founder,  Seljukian,  which  overran 
Khorasan.  Under  the  successors  of  the  chief  just  named,  the 
Turkish  empire  rose  to  such  a  height  of  power  as  to  eclipse  that 
of  all  the  other  Asiatic  kingdoms.  Togrul,  who  subverted  the 
imperial  throne  of  Bagdad,  and  shook  that  of  Constandnoplei-*- 
Alp  Arslan,  who  wrote  on  his  tomb  at  Meru,  "  Ye  who  have  seen 
the  glory  of  Alp  Arslan  exalted  to  the  heavens,  come  and  see  it 
buried  under  the  dust," — these  were  warriors  with  whom  even 
the  most  gallant  of  the  lineage  of  Mahmoud  sought  in  vain  to 
contend.  These  last  saw  wrested  from  them  the  fine  plains  of 
Khorasan  and  Iran,  even  that  of  Balkh,  and  their  dominions  con- 
fined within  the  mountain- barrier  of  Caucasus.  On  the  eastern 
side  they  still  held  Lahore,  and  made  some  vigorous  attempts,  hot 
only  with  partial  and  temporary  success,  to  extend  their  sway 
over  the  Indian  territory. 

The  house  of  Ghizni,  during  two  centuries,  continued  still, 
though  thus  reduced  by  Turkish  invasion,  to  maintain  the  boun- 
daries above  described.  Family  alliances  were  even  formed 
between  Ibrahim  the  First  and  Malck  Shah,  son  of  Alp  Arslan. 
The  downfal  of  this  dynasty  arose  from  an  internal  cause.     Ghori 
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or  Ghoor  forms  a  rude  district,  situated  on  the  loftiest  branch  of 
Caucasus,  or  Hindoo  Koosb,  where  it  borders  on  Thil)et  and 
Turkestan.  Its  princes,  commanding  a  race  of  hardj  moan- 
taineers,  gradually  made  themselves  nearly  independent  of  tlw 
G-hiznian  government,  and  even  obtained  possessions  in  Tartary 
and  Khorasan.  This  excited  so  strongly  the  jealousy  of  Bynos, 
who  about  the  year  1115  had  ascended  the  throne,  that  having 
drawn  into  his  power  Mohammed,  prince  of  Ghorij  he  put  him  to 
death ;  a  step  which  he  had  ample  cause  to  repent  Sief-ul-Di^ 
brother  to  the  latter,  soon  mustered  a  large  array  of  his  followeni, 
eager  to  avenge  the  loss  of  their  chief.  Byram,  unable  to  oppose 
him,  evacuated  his  capital ;  but,  having  re-assembled  his  foreea^ 
he  soon  afterwards  recovered  Ghizni,  and  took  his  enemy  prisoner, 
whom  he  subjected  to  the  most  dreadful  insult  and  cruelty. 
Mounted  on  a  bullock,  he  was  led  through  Ghizni,  amid  the  deri- 
sion of  the  mob;  then  tortured  and  beheaded,  and  his  vizier 
impaled  alive.  This  barbarity  on  the  part  of  a  ruler  otherwise 
mild  and  respectable,  set  the  seal  to  the  fate  of  his  house.  Allah, 
brother  to  the  sufferer,  soon  smnmoned  round  him  all  the  warriors 
of  the  tribe  of  Ghori  to  chastise  the  author  of  their  wrongs. 
Byram  marched  to  meet  him;  and  the  superior  numbers  of  his 
troops  enabled  them  to  maintain  a  vigorous  struggle  against  the 
rude  courage  of  the  mountaineers.  But  at  length  he  yielded,  and 
fled  with  his  scattered  army  towards  Hindostan,  where  he  soon 
after  died  of  g^efl  The  victor,  in  1152,  marched  upon  Ghizni, 
and,  according  to  the  too  eonunon  practice  of  eastern  conquerors^ 
sought  to  surpass  the  cruelty  which  he  came  to  punish.  That 
magnificent  city  was  given  up  to  a  general  pillage,  and  to  the 
sword  of  the  enraged  Ghorians.  In  seven  days  it  was  no  more ; 
and  its  palaces,  so  profusely  embellished  with  the  spoils  of  con- 
quered India,  were  rased  to  the  ground.  A  few  tombs,  spared 
by  eastern  piety,  stood  alone  amid  this  appalling  solitude.  It 
revived  indeed,  and  became  for  a  short  time  the  capital  of  the 
Ghorian  chiefs ;  but  it  again  sunk,  and  now  only  a  few  scattered 
ruins,  with  the  spacious  tomb  of  Mahmoud,  at  which  a  few  priests 
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perpetually  read  the  Koran,  are  all  that  remain  of  this  once  prond 
seat  of  the  conqueror  of  Asia. 

The  Ghiznevide  dynasty  continued  for  some  time  to  retain  their 
diminished  authority ;  but  it  was  finally  extinguished  by  Mo- 
hammed Ghori,  the  successor  of  Allah-ul-Dien.  He  pursued  into 
Lahore  the  last  of  this  mighty  race,  whose  name  was  Chuseio ; 
but  the  unfortunate  prince  made  a  resistance  so  desperate  in  that 
strong  retreat,  that  the  invader  was  twice  obliged  to  retire.  At 
last,  by  a  feigned  alliance,  he  induced  his  unwary  victim  to  come 
out  to  meet  him  ;  then,  by  a  circuitous  march,  cut  him  off  from 
Lahore,  surrounded  his  little  camp,  and  obliged  him  to  surrender. 
He  at  first  showed  a  disposition  to  mercy,  and  only  confined  him 
in  a  strong  castle;  but  at  length,  in  the  year  1186,  alleging  the 
predictions  of  some  astrologer,  secured  his  safety  by  putting  all 
the  family  to  death. 

Mohammed  Ghori  or  Ghoor  obtained  the  government  of  Ghizni 
in  1174,  and  held  it  in  his  brother's  right  and  his  own  thirty-two 
years,  with  a  valour  and  fortune  similar  to  those  of  his  great  an- 
cestors whom  he  resembled  in  name.  Commencing  his  career 
with  the  occupation  of  the  frontier  territory  of  Lahore,  he  made  it 
his  principal  object  to  extend  his  dominion  over  India.  Collect- 
ing all  his  forces,  he  advanced  against  A j  mere,  which  at  first 
submitted ;  but  the  king  of  Delhi,  having  formed  an  alliance  with 
several  neighbouring  princes,  hastened  to  its  relief  with  two  hun- 
dred thousand  infantr}*',  and  three  thousand  elephants.  Mohammed, 
trusting  to  the  courage  of  his  mountain-tribes,  rushed  fearlessly  to 
the  attack  ;  but  the  view  of  this  immense  host  wheeling  round  to 
enclose  them,  and  the  mighty  array  of  its  elephants,  seems  to 
have  struck  with  panic  these  undisciplined  warriors.  Many  of 
the  chiefs  with  their  followers  fied,  leaving  the  king  surrounded 
by  the  enemy,  whose  superiority  in  numbers  was  now  greatly 
increased.  The  Moslem  on  horseback  encountered  hand  to  hand 
the  King  of  Delhi,  seated  on  his  war- elephant.  The  Ghorian 
prince,  after  a  desperate  struggle,  was  pierced  in  the  ann,  fell  to 
the  ground,  and  was  with  difficulty  carried  off  by  a  trusty  band  of 
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his  Bdheraiits.  The  root  was  complete,  and  the  pnramt  wss  con- 
tinaed  (brtj  miles. 

The  emperor  spent  &  year  in  repairing  the  effects  of  this  dread- 
fill  disaster,  and  organizing  the  means  of  a  new  inrasion.  He  'at 
first  degraded  the  omrahs  who  had  fled,  subjecting  them  to  the 
Iinmiliation  of  marching  rotind  the  city  with  bags  of  barley  eus- 
pended  from  tbdr  necks,  and  of  feeding  oat  of  them  ;  but,  when 
proeeeding  on  his  next  expedition,  it  was  represented  to  him  that 
he  thereby  deprived  himgelf  of  the  services  of  many  of  his  choicest 
warriors,  npon  which  he  allowed  them  to  resume  their  stadons, 
and  obtain  an  opportunity  of  redeeming  their  fame. 

Mohammed,  haring  moetered  all  his  forces,  marched  into  India, 
where  he  met  troops  atill  more  numerous  than  those  who  bad 
vaaqmshed  him  in  the  preceding  year;  all  of  whom  had  now 
botmd  diemBdves  by  the  water  of  the  Ganges  to  conquer  or  die. 
The  Indian  princes  advanced  with  boundless  confidence;  sending 
tA  the  same  time  a  friendly  remonstrsnce,  that  if  Mohammed  was 
weary  of  his  own  life,  he  should  at  least  pity  the  men  whom  he 
ms  leading  to  so  cruel  a  destiny.  Retreat  was  still  open  to  him; 
but  if  ntgod  on  by  his  evil  geuiua,  "  we  have  awom,"  said  they, 
"  by  oar  gods  to  advance  upon  you  with  our  rank-hreaking 
elephants,  war-treading  horsea,  and  blood-thirsty  soldiers,  early 
in  tbe  morning,  to  crush  your  unfortunate  army."  The  wary 
^■^^miiiMnil^iT  retnmed  an  answer  seemingly  inspired  by  alarm; 
■tatiiig,  that  he  carried  on  tbe  war  only  in  obedience  to  bia  brother, 
without  whose  orders  he  could  not  retreat,  but  would  gladly 
amnge  the  terms  of  a  truce  till  he  should  receive  further  instruc- 
tkma.  The  In^ans,  lulled  by  this  aubmisaiTe  tone,  gave  them- 
selves np  to  security,  and  spent  the  fbllowing  night  in  merriment. 
Kohammed,  watching  the  moment  when  they  were  completely  off 
their  guard,  made  an  attack  during  the  darknesa,  defeating  and 
potdng  to  flight  several  large  bodies;  yet  so  immense  was  the 
urcnit  of  their  camp,  that  there  were  rallied  next  morning  numbers 
which  seemed  more  than  enough  to  crush  the  whole  host  of  tbe 
tDTaden.     The  Mussulman  then  adopted  the  old  Scythian  war- 
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fare;  with  his  aquadroDs  of  cavalry  he  alternately  attacked  snf 
retreated,  till  towards  evening,  seeing  the  enemy  eompletdy 
exhausted,  he  charged  them  at  the  head  of  his  choneii  hand  ol 
mailed  horsemen,  who  bore  down  all  opposition,  and  dnrro  tks 
whole  of  their  army  into  a  tumultuary  flight  The  King  of  Delhi 
fall,  and  immense  spoil  came  into  the  bands  of  the  conqnemr. 
Having  advanced  to  the  capital,  the  victor  wu  prevailed  npon  fay 
ft  high  ransom  to  spare  it,  but  left  a  strong  force  nnder  his  liei^ 
tenant,  Cuttab,  to  maintain  his  authority  in  that  quarter,  Thii 
officer  soon  after  assembled  a  large  body  of  followers,  subverted  the 
throne  of  Delhi,  and  reigned  there  as  viceroy.  Thns  a  Moslem 
dominion  was  for  the  first  time  established  in  the  heart  of  In^a, 
and  in  one  of  its  greatest  cities. 

After  a  lapse  of  a  short  period,  Mobamncd  made  another 
expedition  into  Eindostan.  Being  joined  by  Cuttub,  he  totally 
defeated  the  Prince  of  Kanouge,  then  marched  against  Benares, 
broke  the  idols  of  its  thonsand  shrines,  and  loaded  four  thousand 
camels  with  the  wealth  of  that  sacred  city.  Following  &  career 
similar  to  that  of  the  Ghiznevide,  he  made  nine  expeditions  into 
India,  and  accumulated  treasures  which  almost  rivalled  those  of 
his  great  predecessor.  But  this  splendid  light  of  conqaest  was  in 
one  moment  extinguished;  for  on  bis  way  from  Lahore  to  Ghinii, 
be  pitched  bis  tent  for  the  night  on  the  banks  of  the  Indus  or  one' 
of  its  tributaries;  where  a  band  of  the  mountain-tribe  of  Gwi)^- 
wars,  many  of  whose  relations  had  perished  in  war  with  Mobam- 
raed,  had  vowed,  at  whatever  cost,  to  purchase  revenge.  Tha 
season  being  extremely  hot,  the  canats  or  screens  enclosing  tli« 
imperial  tents  had  been  thrown  open  for  the  admission  of  atr. 
Twenty  conspirators,  availing  themselves  of  this  circumstance^ 
stole  in  nnperceived,  stabbed  the  sentry  on  guard,  and,  having 
drawn  off  the  attention  of  the  others,  penetrated  to  the  chamber  of 
the  king,  who  was  lying  asleep  with  two  slaves  fanning  bim.  AH 
their  daggers  were  instantly  plunged  in  his  breast,  and  he  rank 
under  their  hands,  pierced  by  twenty-two  wounds. 

Thus  perished  this  great  conqueror,  whose  dominion  was  almost 
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as  extensive  as  that  of  Mahmoud  of  Ghizni.  Like  him,  according 
to  Ferishta,  he  was  not  devoid  of  virtues,  yet  has  leflb  behind  a 
darker  reputation,  redeemed  by  fewer  traits  of  refinement  and 
humanity.  With  him  the  dynasty  of  Ghori  rose  and  fell,  for  he 
left  no  descendants  possessed  of  energy  sufficient  to  support  the 
weight  of  his  ill-balanced  empire.  His  lieutenants,  Ildecuz  in  the 
mountain«terrilory,  and  Cuttub  in  India,  soon  erected  for  them- 
selves independent  sovereignties. 


M 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

TUB  PATAN  OR  AFGHAN  DYNASTT. 

Cattnb-iiUMeii  founds  this  Dynastj— Altomab— Soltaiu  Rlda— Mahmoud  IL— HIi  aaoetlo 
Sererlty— BaIin-.Brillia]it  Patronage  of  the  Arta  and  Sdencea— Kei  Kobad  and  Kara 
Allah  L~HI«  brave  and  fierce  Reign— Ck>nqae>t  of  Southern  India— Adyentoret  of  the 
Princeaaes  Cumladb  and  Dewlldb— Anarchy— Sererol  short  Reigns— Mohammed  IIL~ 
His  cruelty— Ferose  IIL— Short  Kelgna  and  general  Disorder— Timor— His  Chanetor— 
Inraslon  of  India— Captnre  of  Delhi,  and  dreadftil  Massacre— His  Return— SnocMrion  of 
Emperors— Ck)nqtt08t  by  Baber— Close  of  the  Patan  Dynasty. 

CuTTUB-uL-Di£N,  the  founder  of  the  first  Mohammedan,  or  what  was 
called  the  Patan  race  of  emperors,  who  ruled  in  India,  was  of  the 
humhlest  hirth ;  it  was  even  made  the  reproach  of  his  dynasty  that  it 
originated  with  a  slave.  Brought  as  a  captive  from  Turkestan,  he 
had  heen  purchased  hy  a  citizen  of  Nishapour,  who,  finding  his 
talents  good,  instructed  him  in  various  arts  and  sciences.  Upon 
the  death  of  his  master,  he  was  sold  with  the  rest  of  the  property, 
and  came  into  the  possession  of  Mohammed.  His  abilities  and 
address  soon  raised  him  to  the  rank  of  principal  page;  whence  he 
was  promoted  to  a  military  command,  and  soon  rose  to  the  first 
station  in  the  army.  The  high  confidence  reposed  in  him  by  the 
emperor,  pointed  him  out  as  the  fittest  person  to  remain  as  viceroy 
of  the  conquered  territories  in  India,  when  he  himself  retired  to 
his  native  mountains.  Cuttub  remained  faithful  to  his  superior ; 
yet,  from  his  distant  position,  he  reigned  almost  uncontrolled 
during  that  monarch's  life,  whom  he  survived  four  years,  and  whose 
successor  publicly  owned  him  as  king.  He  is  celebrated  as  brave, 
just,  and  humane;  and  his  liberality  was  so  unbounded  as  to 
make  it  become  proverbial  in  India  to  say  of  any  one, — ''  He  is 
as  generous  as  Cuttub-ul-Dien.''  He  waged  war  with  the  ndgh- 
bouring  potentates  generally  with  success,  though  in  a  campaign 
against  the  Rajpoots  he  sustained  a  single  defeat.  Sinking,  how- 
ever, towards  the  close  of  his  reign,  into  indolence  and  luxury,  he 
allowed  his  rival  Ildecuz  to  seize  upon  Ghizni  and  several  of  the 
frontier  territories.     He  died  in  the  year  1210. 
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Altumsh,  tbongb  a  Tartar  of  noble  birtb,  had,  like  Cattab, 
been  sold  as  a  slave,  and  purchased  by  that  prince.  Having 
raised  himself  by  his  valour  to  be  captain-general  and  son-in-law 
to  the  emperor,  he  mounted  the  throne,  having  overcome  Aram, 
the  rightfnl  heir.  He  redressed  all  the  evils  caused  by  the  weak- 
nesses of  his  aged  predecessor.  He  defeated  Ildecuz,  and  took 
him  prisoner;  he  extended  the  empire  on  every  side;  making 
Bengal  and  Bahar  first  tributary  and  then  subject  provinces,  over 
which  his  sons  were  placed  as  viceroys.  He  reduced,  after  a  long 
siege,  Gwalior,  considered  the  principal  bulwark  of  Hindoo  power. 
Seated  on  a  lofty  hill  with  perpendicular  sides,  defended  by 
extensive  works,  and  supplied  with  abundance  of  water,  it  was 
viewed  as  nearly  impregnable.  He  distinguished  himself  also 
by  the  conquest  of  Malwa,  the  capture  of  Ougein,  and  the  demo- 
lition of  the  revered  statue  of  Vicramaditya.  He  is  celebrated, 
on  the  whole,  as  a  good  and  wise  prince. 

About  this  time  a  mighty  tempest  swept  along  the  borders  of 
India,  happily  without  touching  her  rich  provinces.  Zengis, 
after  ravaging  Asia  from  the  Pacific  to  the  Caspian,  and  reducing 
numberless  kingdoms  under  his  dominion,  attacked  the  Prince  of 
the  Afghans,  whom  he  drove  before  him,  and  compelled  to  take 
refuge  beyond  the  Indus.  Altumsh  refused  to  shelter  him,  and 
hence  the  arms  of  Zengis  were  turned  aside  from  the  wealthy 
regions  which  stretch  towards  the  south.  Perhaps  his  horsemen, 
accustomed  only  to  scour  the  plains  of  Tartary  and  Persia,  felt 
themselves  unable  to  act  with  vigour  in  the  rugged  steeps  of  the 
Caucasus. 

After  the  death  of  Altumsh,  which  took  place  in  1236,  there 
followed  a  succession  of  princes,  most  of  whom  occupied,  during  a 
very  short  period,  a  disputed  throne,  but  without  any  material 
alteration  of  boundaries  or  relations  in  regard  to  the  neighbouring 
states.     A  few,  however,  were  so  remarkable  as  to  deserve  notice. 

Rizia  Begum  stood  perhaps  alone  among  Mohammedans  as  a 
reigning  queen.  In  her  earliest  youth  she  displayed  such  talents 
for  administration  that  Altumsh,  her  father,  when  departing  on 
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his  expediUon  against  Gwalior,  left  her  sole  regent,  regudin; 
her  as  better  fitted  than  any  of  his  hods  to  sustain  the  wdght  of 
gOTcrnment;  and  Ferose,  one  of  the  princes,  having  been  afler- 
words  deposed  for  incapacity,  the  chiefs  unanimously  vested  the 
empire  in  this  accomplished  lady.  She  assumed  the  imperial 
rohcs,  took  her  scat  on  the  mnsntid,  administered  the  Uws  strictly 
and  impartially,  and  suppressed  with  vigour  all  attempts  to  take 
advantage  of  the  supposed  weakness  of  a  female  reign.  Tflt 
Rizia  stooped  at  length  to  the  frailty  of  her  sex;  she  became 
doatingly  attached  to  an  Abysaiuian  slave  named  Jammal,  whose 
sudden  elevation  to  the  highest  dignities  was  ill  brooked  by  the 
great  lords  and  omrahs  of  the  empire.  Their  discontent  was  soon 
matured  inlo  insurrection,  which,  though  it  was  at  first  snoceu- 
fully  resisted,  became  truly  formidable  when  it  was  headed  by 
Byrom,  her  brother,  who  had  a  more  natural  right  to  the  throne. 
The  fair  ruler  of  India  was  finally  defeated,  imprisoned,  and,  by 
a  consequence  too  common  iu  that  part  of  the  world,  afterwards 
put  to  death. 

Malimoud  II.,  a  younger  son  of  AUumsh,  had  been  oppresied 
hy  the  jealousy  of  his  sister  and  brother,  and  kept  in  long  con- 
finement. In  his  adveriiity  he  acquired  virtues  which  oftorwaidi 
eminently  fitted  him  to  adorn  a  throne.  Disdaining  the  sobsiit- 
cnee  allowed  by  hia  ungenerous  relatives,  he  earned  his  own 
livelihood  by  writing  or  rather  copying  books.  Released  from 
prison  hy  a  more  humane  prince,  and  intrusted  with  a  small 
government,  ho  obtained  such  a  reputation  for  justice  and  wisdom 
that  his  accession  to  the  throne  was  hailed  with  universal  aatia&e- 
tion.  Nor  was  this  high  expectation  in  any  degree  disappointed- 
According  to  Ferlshta,  ho  was  the  patron  of  learning,  the  pro- 
tector of  the  people,  and  the  friend  of  the  poor.  Without  embroil- 
ing himself  in  unnecessary  war,  he  defended  his  territories  with 
vigour  against  numerous  and  formidable  enemies.  Yet  theto 
elevated  virtues  were  somewhat  alloyed  by  a  pedantio  and  fcn- 
tastic  ostentation  of  eimplielty.  Seated  on  the  most  iplen^ 
throne  of  the  East,  he  practised  the  austerity  of  a  lieniut 
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Applying  all  his  rerenae«  to  the  exigencies  of  the  state,  he  con- 
tinned  to  earn  hj  the  pen  his  own  support,  which  waa  limited  to  a 
■npplf  of  tlie  humblest  necessaries.  He  not  only  rejected  the 
vain  and  enlpable  privilege  of  a  numerous  seraglio  and  confined 
hlmielf  to  one  wife,  but  he  compelled  that  lady  to  discharge  the 
most  menial  functiors.  Even  when  her  majesty  compIoiDed  that 
■he  burned  her  fingers  in  the  process  of  cooking,  and  a.^kcd  for  a 
maiden  to  aid  her  in  that  humble  tasli,  he  rejected  the  request. 
This  WM  Tery  extravagant;  yet  there  appears  a  fine  and  amiable 
feeling  in  the  following  anecdote.  Uc  bad  sliowu  part  of  his 
daily  tuk  of  copying  the  Koran  to  an  omrah  whom  ho  much 
reapeeted,  and  who  pointed  out  an  erroneous  word.  The  emperor 
immediately  erased  it;  but  as  soon  as  the  chief  departed,  be 
lestored  the  characters;  and  being  asked  the  reason,  answered, 
that  the  word  was  right;  but  that  he  did  not  wish  to  give  pain  to 
a  worthy  man  by  telling  him  bo  was  miatakcn. 

The  good  government  of  Mahmoud  had  been  in  a  great  mca- 
rare  dno  to  the  happy  choice  of  his  prime  minister,  Balin  or 
I,  who  made  himself  universally  popular ;  so  that  when  the 
r  died  without  posterity,  the  vizier,  not  being  much  at- 
tached to  a  fsnuly  who  had  treated  his  msaler  so  ill,  stepped  into 
hia  place  almost  without  a  struggle.  It  is  scarcely  possible,  bow- 
ever,  for  a  ufurper  to  ascend  a  throne  without  being  drawn  into 
crime.  Balin  was  one  of  forty  Turkish  chiefs  who  had  associated 
to  divide  the  empire  among  them  on  the  monarch's  decease. 
Untnal  jealousy  had  already  dissolved  this  bond ;  but  the  minis- 
ter, notwithstanding,  determined  to  consult  bis  own  security  by 
making  the  whole  of  them  perish  either  by  poison  or  by  the 
■word.  This  crime  having  quieted  his  fears,  he  did  not  again  dip 
his  lumda  in  blood,  but  began  a  career  which,  for  justice,  mild- 
aeaa,  and  pc^olarity,  has  scarcely  an  equal  even  among  the  many 
illoatriona  Borereigns  who  have  ruled  Ilindostan.  Balin  was 
another  of  the  glave-emperors.  Having  been  captured  by  the 
Mognla,  he  was  carried  to  Bagdad,  and  sold  to  a  merchant  of 
Basiora,  who,  learning  that  he  was  a  relation  of  Altumsh,  brought 
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bim  to  Delhi,  and  diaposed  of  him  with  ^reat  advuittge  to  tbil 
ruler.  His  talents  soon  raised  him  to  a  military  command ;  and 
having  openly  attached  himself  to  the  cause  of  Bynun,  he  wm 
one  of  the  most  active  instmnients  in  the  fall  of  the  EmpreM 
Rizia.  On  succeeding  to  Mahmoud,  he  made  an  entire  chango 
in  the  outward  aspect  of  the  court,  restoring  all  those  gay  appea* 
dages  of  which  it  had  been  so  closely  shorn  by  bis  predeceanr. 
He  appeared  in  pnhlic  with  a  blaso  of  pomp  unwonted  even  ia  tho 
East,  which,  however,  he  professed  to  exhibit  solely  in  order  to 
conciliate  tho  respect  of  his  people.  He  found  ample  scope  far 
the  exercine  and  perhaps  the  ostentation  of  hindneSB  and  geno- 
rosity  in  the  vast  tinmher  of  princes,  some  of  them  the  greatest  ia 
Asia,  who  had  been  dethroned  and  forced  to  flee  before  the  war- 
like hordes  of  Zengia  and  his  euccessora.  Upwards  of  fifteen  of 
these  fallen  sovereigns,  including  two  eons  of  the  caliph,  wen 
accommodated  with  spacious  spartments,  and  with  everythtng 
which  could  make  them  forget  the  miseries  of  their  lot ;  and  on 
occasions  of  state  they  were  ranged  round  his  throne  in  the  order 
of  thiur  respective  dignitie?.  They  brought  with  them  a  multi- 
tude of  bards  and  ingenious  men,  who  had  constituted  the  oms- 
meat  of  their  courts ;  to  all  of  whom  the  emperor  extended  > 
patronage  the  most  liberal  and  humane  perhaps  that  has  ever  been 
bestowed  by  any  monarch.  Learned  men,  poets,  and  arista,  wers 
invited  from  the  remotest  extremities  of  Asia  ;  and  every  eStrt 
was  made,  though  without  success,  to  induce  Sadi,  the  pride  d 
Persia,  to  quit  the  dchghts  of  Shiraz.  The  king's  two  sou, 
Shehid  and  Eera,  vied  with  him  in  rendering  the  court  of  India 
the  most  refined  and  polite  in  the  world.  The  former  held  at  hit 
palace  a  nightly  assembly  of  divines,  philosophers,  and  poeta,  at 
the  head  of  whom  was  the  hard  Chusero ;  while  Kera,  the  youngor 
prince,  in  another  apartment,  convened  musicians,  playera,  stoij- 
tellers,  and  auch  as  were  possessed  of  the  lighter  talents.  Aoud 
these  elegant  pnrauits,  Balin  did  not  aim  at  the  glory  of  a  eon- 
qneror;  be  even  rejected  opportunities  that  were  presented  far 
extending  bis  dominions,  though   he   vigorously  defended  hit 
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people  ■gUDst  every  aggression.  He  defeated  with  great 
■laughter  the  Rajpoots  of  Mewar,  who,  by  their  predatoiy  inrosdB, 
bad  rendered  a  great  extent  of  country  almoGt  uninhabitable ;  and 
though  he  c<ndd  not  altogether  subdue  these  hardy  sons  of  the 
deaert,  he  cnt  down  an  extensive  forest  in  which  they  were  ac- 
ciuteined  to  find  shelter,  and  by  a  line  of  forts  bo  secured  the 
dutriet,  that  it  was  soon  brought  under  full  cDltivation. 

On  the  death  of  Balin,  in  12S6,  bis  eldest  and  most  accom- 
plished mi  Shehid,  being  dead,  and  Kera  absent  in  Bengal,  Ket 
Eobad,  iOn  to  the  latter,  was  raised  to  the  throne,  which  could 
not  safely  be  left  vacant  even  for  a  short  interval.  This  prince 
was  considered  a  youth  of  great  promise,  being  imbued  with  the 
el^sot  taitea  of  his  family ;  but,  on  monuting  the  throne,  he  soon 
allowed  tfaem  qoalities  to  degenerate  into  license  and  voluptuous- 
new.  Ha  abandoned  the  reigns  of  government  to  the  niza:n,  an 
mwoitliy  faTonrlte,  who  oppressed  the  people,  and  put  to  death 
■11  who  endeavoured  to  oppose  his  tyranny.  Meantime  Kers, 
vbo  had  remained  at  first  content  with  the  government  of  Bengal, 
dutrened  by  the  accounts  of  his  son's  conduct,  and  not  unwilling 
perhapa  to  take  into  his  own  hand  the  reins  of  empire,  assembled 
>  large  army,  and  marched  into  Babar.  The  emperor  met  him 
with  hif  whole  force  on  the  banks  of  the  Sogra;  but  Rera, 
moved  ij  parental  tenderness,  sent  a  message,  earnestly  entreat- 
ing  that,  before  affairs  should  come  to  e^ttremities,  he  might  obtain 
a  confsrenoe  with  his  child.  An  interview  was  accordingly  ar- 
ranged ;  bnt  the  latter,  swollen  with  pride,  seated  himself  on  the 
imperial  throne  in  the  highest  pomp,  while  the  father,  in  approach- 
ing, was  obliged  at  three  diHcrent  stages  to  do  obeisance  to  him 
hy  kisaing  the  ground,  the  mace-bearera  exclaiming — "  The  noble 
Kerm  to  the  king  of  the  world  sends  healtJi."  The  aged  soverwgn, 
ieeong  himself  exposed  to  this  indignity,  burst  into  tears.  Sud- 
denly at  this  spectacle  the  soul  of  the  young  monarch  was  moved ; 
he  apniDg  from  his  throne,  threw  himself  at  his  parent's  feet,  and 
■onght  fingiveneas.  Kera  raised  him  up,  and  the  father  and  son 
mingled  tears  and  embraces.     An  intimate  communication  waa 
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openixl,  and  conlinne^  for  twenty  days,  daring  which  they  agreed 
each  (o  rest  satisfied  with  his  actual  possessioDa.  But  the  fonner 
most  earnestly  entreated  hia  son  to  change  his  condact,  to  distmst 
the  nizam,  to  renounce  his  dissolute  habits,  and  apply  himself  to 
the  good  government  of  LiaVmpire.  Eei  Eobad  made  the  birett 
promises,  and  set  out  for  Delhi  with  the  resolation  of  perfonDing 
then).  For  some  short  period  he  persevered ;  but  the  vizier, 
having  assembled  from  eveiy  quarter  the  most  sednctivs  sirens, 
particularly  one  described  as  of  almost  supernatural  beanty,  cansed 
the  emperor  soon  to  relapse  into  his  former  pleasnres.  His  health 
was  ruined,  and  ho  became  an  object  of  contempt  to  bis  people, 
.till  at  length  he  was  murdered,  together  with  his  infant  son,  by 
Ferotte,  an  Afghan  chief,  who  mounted  the  throne  in  his  stead. 
Thb  usurper,  though  he  had  in  the  nsunl  manner  stepped  tbrongh 
blood  to  power,  was  aftcrn'ards  rather  blamed  for  too  great  lenity 
in  its  exerdsa 

Allah,  who  murdered  and  succeeded  his  uncle  Ferose  in  the 
year  1295,  was  perhaps  of  all  the  sovereigns  of  Hindostan  the 
most  energetic  and  terrible.  The  people  sympathized  deeply  in 
the  fate  of  the  laic  monarch,  whose  head  he  caused  to  bo  fixed  on 
a  pole,  and  carried  through  camp  and  city.  To  pave  the  way  to 
the  throno  by  the  death  of  its  possessor  bad  become  indeed  on 
established  practice,  of  n-hich  Ferose  himself  had  set  the  example. 
But  there  was  something  peculiarly  barbarous  in  the  manner  in 
which  the  new  emperor  perpetrated  this  murder,  and  subsequently 
that  of  all  the  imperial  family.  He  not  only,  as  Ferishta  ob- 
serves, began  in  cruelly,  but  waded  through  blood  to  the  end. 
He  abandoned  himself  at  the  same  time  to  the  most  unbridled 
Toluptoousness,  and  courted  the  favour  of  the  omrahs  by  leaving 
them  also  at  full  liberty  to  indulge  their  licentious  propensitiea. 
Yet  the  fame  of  Allah  as  a  warrior  stood  in  the  foremost  rank. 
Before  moDuting  the  throne,  be  bad  begun  his  military  career  by 
marching  with  a  corps  of  8000  men  ngninst  Deoghire  or  Dow- 
latabad,  capital  of  the  great  kingdom  of  Aurungabad.  CanuDg 
it  to  be  believed  that  this  force  was  only  Ihe  vanguard  of  the 
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main  army,  he  iutiinidfttcd  the  city  into  a  snrrencler,  pnt  to  fliglit 
R  vast  body  of  troops  assembled  for  its  defeoce,  ond  retnmed  laden 
with  a  treasure  which  had  been  accumolHtiDg  for  ages.  He  after- 
wards sent  his  vizier,  Kafoor,  to  conquer  the  Camatic  and  other 
sonthem  kingdoms, — an  nndertaking  which  proved  completely 
raccessiiil,  and  produced  a  plunder  that  has  been  estimated,  donbt- 
less  extrsTagRDtly  high,  at  £100,000,000  sterling. 

Allah  found  a  more  legitimate  occasion  of  triumph  in  repelling 
the  invasion  of  the  Mongols  (whom  the  historians  of  India  call 
Mognls),  successors  to  Zengis,  who  had  formed  a  kingdom  in 
Mavar-nl-Nahar.  Their  first  army  was  met  in  Lahore,  and  com- 
pletely defeated  by  Elich,  the  emperor's  brother.  Two  years 
after,  they  poured  in  a  force  of  two  hundred  thousand  men,  which 
they  loudly  boasted  woold  effect  the  conquest  of  oil  India.  Every- 
thing gave  way  before  them  as  far  as  Delhi,  which  was  crowded 
to  excess  with  multitndcs  seeking  refuge  from  this  barbarous  in- 
vader. Allah,  having  mastered  his  forces,  marched  out  to  battle. 
Ziffer,  the  greatest  of  his  generals,  at  the  head  of  the  right  wing 
and  of  the  elephants,  charged  with  such  impetuosity,  that  the 
enemy  were  completely  broken  and  pursued  for  many  miles. 
Not  bung  dniy  supported,  however,  ho  fell  into  an  ambuscade, 
where  he  vas  snrroundcd  and  killed  ;  yet  (he  Sloguls  had  suffered 
80  teverdj  that  they  did  not  resume  the  attack,  but  immediately 
retreated  westward.  It  was  suRpectcd,  as  being  not  at  nil  incon- 
rialent  with  the  character  of  Allah,  that  he  was  instrumental  in 
this  desertion  of  hid  own  bravo  commander,  and  considered  his 
&11  almost  as  great  an  advantage  as  the  defeat  of  the  enemy. 

The  emperor,  intoxicated  with  snccess,  began  to  conceive  the 
most  extravagant  projects.  Two  in  particular  were  deeply  and 
fondly  cherished.  He  hoped  to  emnlale  at  once  the  glory  of 
Hohammed  and  Alexander,  names  which  in  tfae  East  stand  above 
thoae  of  all  other  men.  Although  so  ignorant  that  lie  could 
nather  read  nor  write,  he  undertook  to  prepare  for  the  human 
race  a  oew  religion,  which  was  to  unite  the  Moiilcm  and  the  dis- 
ciple of  Brahma  in  one  common  worship.     Next,  he  was  to  leave 
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n  viceroy  to  rule  orcr  India,  and  to  set  out  himself  ^^  ■  Mocnd 
Macedonian,  to  conquer  the  world.  His  flatterers  applanded,  mad 
men  of  Bense,  overawed  hy  hia  furious  temper,  withdrew  nod  wen 
silent.  At  length  AIla-ul-Mulluck,  the  aged  and  veneraUs 
magistrate  of  Delhi,  determined  at  all  hazards  that  the  troth 
should  for  once  be  heard  by  this  formidable  despot.  Being  atun- 
moaed  to  the  palace,  he  entered  on  a  full  discaSBion  of  these  two 
■Dsane  projects ;  beginning  with  the  theological  scheme,  whereby, 
as  a  Mohammedan,  he  had  been  struck  with  the  deepest  horror. 
He  did  not  dwell  on  Allah's  utter  incapacity  for  the  task,  but 
urged  the  impoBsibility  of  commanding  the  minds  of  men  on  toA 
a  subject, — the  alienation  which  this  attempt  nould  produce 
among  the  Moaloms,  on  whom  alone  he  could  rely,  and  the  hope- 
leasneaa  of  converting  the  Hindoos,  who  had  resisted  so  many 
sncceBsire  iavadera.  As  to  the  plan  of  conqneat,  he  reminded 
him  that  his  possession  of  India  itself  was  by  no  means  secnie, — 
that  many  diBtricls  were  still  nnriubdued, — and  that  even  in  hie 
immediate  dominionB  there  were  various  elements  of  dissension; — 
nay,  that  the  empire,  in  his  absence,  would  probably  pass  from 
him  either  hy  revolt  or  invasion,  while  he  woald  have  a  very 
doubtful  chance  of  gaining  another  in  its  piece.  Allah,  who  did 
not  want  strong  natural  sense,  meditated  on  this  remonstranoe; 
and  instead,  as  was  expected,  of  cutting  off  the  head  of  his  sage 
adviser,  acknowledged  the  justice  of  his  observations,  and  die- 
missed  from  his  mind  for  ever  these  two  chimerical  designs.  Al- 
though the  emperor  had  thus  shown  a  certain  portion  of  wisdont, 
his  mode  of  governing  was  still  very  loose  and  irregular ;  giving 
rise  to  repealed  insurrections,  to  one  of  which  he  had  very  nearly 
fallen  a  sacrifice.  This  event  so  strongly  affected  his  mind,  that 
he  determined  upon  completely  reforming  his  method  of  rule.  He 
Huppressed  tite  license  of  the  grandees,  and  introduced  so  rigid  an 
administration  of  juaticc,  that  the  merchant,  formerly  exposed  to 
every  species  of  spoliation,  now  travelled  in  safety  from  Bengal 
to  Cabul,  and  from  Cape  Comorin  to  Cashmere.  He  renounced 
the  use  of  wine,  emptied  his  cellars  into  the  street,  and  compelled 
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bis  omrahs  to  imitate  his  example ;  so  that  Delhi  for  several  days 
streamed  with  that  precious  liquor.  The  collectors  of  the  revenue, 
who  had  been  amassing  large  fortunes,  were  reduced  to  a  bare 
subsistence.  Yet  this  improved  system  was  accompanied  with 
many  relics  of  a  blind  and  violent  despotism.  He  employed  spies 
to  give  information  of  the  most  secret  incidents  in  the  interior  of 
families,  and  in  the  remotest  provinces.  The  omrahs  were  not 
permitted  to  marry,  or  even  to  entertain  a  company  of  friends, 
without  a  written  authority  from  him ;  and  by  fines  and  confisca- 
tions, levied  on  various  pretences,  he  ruined  a  number  of  the  over- 
grown nobles.  He  reduced  the  pay  of  the  army ;  but  that  the 
soldiers  might  not  suffer,  he^  undertook  to  lower  the  prices  of  grain 
and  other  necessaries  in  the  same  proportion ;  and  for  this  purpose 
issued  edicts,  and  adopted  the  most  violent  measures,  which, 
though  of  course  abortive,  must  have  occasioned  great  inconre- 
nience  and  oppression.  To  diminish  the  value  of  horses,  he  pro- 
hibited every  one  from  keeping  them  beyond  a  certain  time ;  and 
many  poor  dealers,  accused  of  contravening  this  arbitrary  statute, 
were  whipped  or  put  to  death.  In  spite  of  all  this,  the  strict  ad- 
ministration of  justice,  and  the  check  put  on  the  licentious  domi- 
nation of  ihe  omrahs,  made  his  reign  at  this  period  be  regarded 
as  a  blessing  by  the  great  body  of  the  people.  Allah  even 
showed  a  desire  for  that  higher  species  of  glory  which  is  derived 
from  letters.  He  invited  to  his  court  the  most  eminent  men ;  and 
the  presence  of  Casi  Molana,  Corami,  and  Cuzi  Biana,  with  other 
sages,  was  considered  as  rendering  this  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
eras  of  Mohammedan  literature.  The  emperor  himself^  ashamed  of 
his  profound  ignorance,  applied  with  such  zeal  to  acquire  the  first 
elements  of  knowledge,  that  he  was  soon  able  to  read  the  Persian 
language.  Still  it  was  a  very  delicate  affair  for  these  sages  to 
hold  conversation  with  the  monarch  without  making  him  sensible 
of  his  own  extreme  deficiency.  Nicer  still  was  the  duty  of  ex- 
pounding to  him  the  Mohammedan  law,  to  which  his  practice  formed 
in  many  respects  a  complete  contrast ;  yet  this  is  said  to  have 
been  done  faithfully,  though  not  without  fear  and  trembling. 
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The  history  of  Allah  contains  some  record  of  loYQ-adventurM, 
TThich  may  afford  an  idea  how  tbia  branch  of  the  imperial  economy 
waa  conducted: — On  taking  Nabrwalla,  the  capital  of  Gnzerat,  be 
became  possessed  of  the  wivcB  aa  well  as  of  the  treaaare  of  its 
unfortunate  prince.  Among  the  former  was  Cumladd,  uniTersally 
esteemed  the  flower  of  India,  and  wbo,  by  her  beauty,  wit,  and 
accomplishmenta,  so  charmed  the  conqueror,  that,  regardless  of 
all  other  ties,  he  mode  her  his  queen.  She  does  not  acem  to  bare 
felt  her  situation  very  irkaome,  since  she  afterwards  expressed  an 
earnest  wish  to  bo  joined  by  bcr  daughter,  Dewildi),  then  thirteen 
yeara  of  age,  and  who  had  succeeded  her  mother  in  the  reputation 
of  being  the  greatest  beauty  in  the  East,  Allab  readily  undertook 
to  aati.sfy  her,  and  sent  his  general,  Alip,  with  a  strong  army  to 
bring  the  young  princess  to  Delhi,  witliout  any  reference  to  her 
otm  or  her  father's  inclinations.  These,  it  scema,  happened  to 
point  in  a  different  direclioo;  for  DewildQ  wan  fonnd  already  on 
her  journey  to  be  united  to  Singeldco,  prince  of  theDeccan.  Alip, 
aware  that  be  had  to  deal  with  one  who  accepted  no  excuse^ 
pushed  on  with  such  speed,  that  he  overlook  and  completely 
defeated  tlie  escort.  They  fled  into  the  mountaina,  hut  were  met  by 
ft  party  of  the  imperial  troops.  A  combat  ensued,  the  fair  object  of 
which,  Ijeing  herself  in  tlio  field,  bad  her  horse  pierced  by  an 
arrow;  and  she  might  have  fallen,  hod  not  her  women  by  their 
screams  made  known  who  she  waa,  when  the  assiulants  paused, 
and  received  licr  with  the  utmost  respect.  The  beautiful  captive 
was  immediately  conveyed  to  her  mother  at  Delhi,  where  Chizer, 
the  emperor's  son,  became  enamoured  of  her;  their  loves  are  said 
to  have  been  happy,  and  lo  have  inspired  one  of  the  most  elegant 
effiiaions  of  the  poet  Chusero. 

Another  attempt  which  Allnh  made  lo  gratify  a  similar  passion 
had  a  loss  fortunate  issue.  Having  defeated  and  taken  captiva 
the  Ilajah  of  Chiltore,  one  of  the  grenlcst  Itajpoot  princes,  be 
offered  bim  liberty  on  the  condition  of  adding  to  the  imperial 
seraglio  his  diiuglitcr,  reputed  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and 
aMomplished  princesses  of  the  age.     The  rajah,  overcome  by  hit 
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distress,  gave  a  relactant  consent;  bat  the  young  lady,  regarding 
this  proposal  as  full  of  the  deepest  dishonour,  obtained  leave  to 
make  trial  of  a  plan  which  she  had  contrived  for  BaTing  her 
father.  She  announced  her  readiness  to  accede  to  the  marriage, 
and  having  procured  a  passport  from  the  imperial  court,  fitted  out  a 
long  train  of  close  travelling-chairs,  in  the  most  splendid  of  which  she 
herself  was  understood  to  take  her  seat.  The  procession  advanced 
to  Delhi,  and  on  its  arrival  an  earnest  request  was  made  on  the  part 
of  the  princess  that  she  should  without  delay  be  allowed  an  inter- 
view with  her  parent.  A  petition  so  natural  was  readily  granted; 
and  the  whole  train  was  admitted  into  his  prison.  The  chairs  being 
then  opened,  presented,  not  a  fair  retinue  of  female  attendants,  but, 
like  the  Trojan  horse,  a  band  of  hardy  warriors  clad  in  full  armour, 
who  instantly  cut  in  pieces  the  guards,  snatched  up  the  monarch, 
and  having  placed  him  on  a  swift  horse,  soon  eluded  pursuit 

Allah,  towards  the  end  of  his  life,  abandoned  himself  again  to 
dissolute  habits,  and  is  suspected  to  have  been  poisoned  by  Kafoor, 
his  profligate  favounte,  who  immediately  put  out  the  eyes  of  his 
sons  Chizer  and  Shadi,  and  undertook  to  reign  himself  in  the 
name  of  Omar,  an  infant  But  he  was  soon  assassinated;  and 
in  the  year  1 316  the  crown  was  placed  on  the  head  of  Mubarick  I., 
one  of  the  emperor's  sons. 

There  seem  to  have  existed  hitherto  in  the  Patau  dynasty 
certain  hereditary  rules  of  good  government,  to  which  even  bad 
men,  after  the  first  crimes  that  raised  them  to  the  throne,  seldom 
failed  to  conform.  Allah  broke  the  series,  and  his  wicked  example 
was  but  too  faithfully  followed.  Mubarick,  during  a  reign  of 
three  years,  disgraced  himself  by  plunging  into  all  those  excesses 
of  debauchery  which  have  consigned  to  infamy  the  names  of  Nero 
and  Heliogabalus.  At  length  Ghusero,  an  abandoned  courtier, 
hired  a  band  of  ruffians,  and  having  entered  his  sleeping-apart- 
ment, seized  him  by  the  hair,  and  engaged  in  a  desperate  struggle, 
the  issue  of  which  his  extraordinary  strength  would  have  rendered 
doubtful,  had  not  one  of  the  conspirators  cut  off  his  head  with  a 
sabre.    The  murderer  now  attempted  to  reign,  but  India  was  not 
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yet  sank  so  low  as  to  endure  his  usurpation.  An  insurrection  was 
raised,  and  the  wretch,  deserted  by  all  his  adherents,  fled  into  a 
tomb,  where  he  was  put  to  death.  Amid  this  confusion,  Tugliok| 
a  slave  belonging  to  the  warlike  border- tribe  of  the  Jats,  seised 
the  opportunity  of  ascending  the  throne.  Like  all  the  sovereigns 
derived  from  this  low  origin,  he  ruled  well  and  wisely;  and  it  wss 
a  misfortune  to  the  empire  when,  at  the  end  of  four  years,  he  was 
killed  by  the  accidental  fall  of  a  pavilion. 

Tuglick  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Jonah,  who  assumed  the 
title  of  Mohammed  III.;   but  instead  of  following  his  fjEither's 
example,  his  crimes  surpassed  those  of  his  most  guilty  predeoes- 
sors,  and  made  him,  during  a  reign  of  twenty-seven  years,  the 
execration  of  the  East.     Mubarick  was  a  monster  of  debauchery, 
Mohammed  of  cruelty.     Ilis  actions  exceeded  in  atrocity  the 
greatest  enormities  of  the  worst  of  the  Csssars.     On  conceiving 
umbrage  at   any  class  of  the  inhabitants,   he  assembled    his 
warriors  as  for  a  hunt,  then  told  them  that  men,  not  animals, 
were  to  be  the  objects  of  chase.     The  devoted  district  was  sub- 
jected to  military  execution;  the  people  were  massacred,  their 
eyes  were  put  out,  or  their  heads  were  carried  to  Delhi  and  sus- 
pended in  rows  along  the  walls.     Among  his  minor  oppressions 
were  those  of  grinding  the  cultivatx)r  with  enormous  taxes,  and 
debasing  the  coin;  and  when  by  these  proceedings  he  had  driven 
the  farmers  in  large  bodies  to  abandon  the  fields,  he  became 
enraged,  and  set  out  on  one  of  his  bloody  hunts.     Notwithstand- 
ing, he  professed  himself  a  friend  to  religion  and  a  patron  of 
learned  men;  he  was  besides  energetic,  temperate,  attentive  to 
business,  suppressed  vigorously  the  rebellions  which  his  cruelty 
excited,  and  continued  during  his  life  to  tyrannize  over  India. 

This  prince  seems,  in  many  respects,  to  have  followed  the  evil 
example  of  Allah.  The  conquest  of  the  world,  which  the  one 
only  meditated  and  wisely  renounced,  the  other  actually  attempted. 
He  began  by  sending  a  hundred  thousand  men  against  China ; 
but  in  advancing  through  the  steeps  and  defiles  of  the  Hima- 
layah,  for  which  they  seem  to  have  been  entirely  unprepared,  they 
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8ufifered  bo  severely  that  the  greater  part  of  them  perished,  and 
only  a  handful  retamed  to  Delhi.  He  had  prepared  also  an 
immense  force  for  the  conquest  of  Khorasan  and  Mavar-ul-Nahar, 
comprehending  the  territories  of  Samarcand  and  Bokhara;  but 
the  alarm  of  insurrection  at  home  deterred  him  from  this  wild 
expedition.  Rebellion  stalked  round  him  on  every  side,  and 
shook  almost  all  his  provinces ;  yet  his  energy,  military  skilly  and 
barbarity,  enabled  him  to  suppress  it,  and  to  maintain  his  reign 
of  terror.  Only  the  noble  and  distant  kingdom  of  the  Deccan, 
the  conquest  of  Allah,  finally  defied  all  his  efibrts.  Sucb  was 
his  eagerness  for  its  preservation,  that  he  at  one  time  relin- 
quished the  grandeur  of  imperial  Delhi,  and  removed  his  court 
and  residence  to  Deoghire,  the  tributary  capital,  which  he  named 
Dowlatabad,  or  the  Fortunate  City.  The  pressure  of  circum- 
stances, hoif^ever,  compelled  him  to  resume  his  wonted  seat  of 
government,  and  he  ultimately  saw  the  Deccan  formed  into  an 
independent  monarchy.  Hassen  Caco,  a  Mogul  chieftain,  assumed 
the  title  of  Allah  I.,  and  became  the  founder  of  a  mighty  dynasty. 
Mohammed,  it  appears,  had  at  length  resolved  to  adopt  a  milder 
system;  but  death  interrupted  him  before  he  could  realize  his 
intentions,  and  delivered  India  from  the  dreadful  scourge  of  his 
government  in  the  year  1351. 

This  monarch  was  succeeded  by  his  cousin,  Ferose  III.,  a 
prince  happily  of  a  very  different  temper.  Under  him  the  arts 
of  peace  flourished  and  the  rights  of  humanity  were  respected. 
He  is  said  to  have  built  thirty  reservoirs  for  irrigation,  a  hundred 
bridges,  forty  mosques,  thirty  colleges,  with  many  other  works  of 
splendour  and  utility.  He  has  been  accused  of  being  unwarlike, 
yet  he  showed  no  want  of  vigour  in  suppressing  the  few  insur- 
rections which  arose  under  his  government.  In  a  particular  case 
he  was  even  charged  with  an  excess  of  severity.  That  he  did 
not  attempt  to  reconquer  the  Deccan,  a  great  kingdom,  now 
firmly  established  under  a  powerful  sovereign,  was  probably  a 
resolution  as  wise  and  beneficial  for  his  people  as  it  was  for  him- 
self.    India,  during  his  reign  of  thirty-eight  years,  enjoyed  a 
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reispitB  from  her  many  calamities ;  industry  leared  its  head ;  bat 
after  his  removal  the  empire  was  involved  in  fresh  disasten. 

The  short  reigns  of  Tuglick  II.,  Abu  Bicker,  and  Mohammed 
IV.,  exemplified  tbe  precai-ious  nature  of  oriental  power.  Uah- 
mond  III.  was  a  minor;  the  crown  was  disputed  by  NuMiit, 
grandson  to  Ferose  III.,  and  almost  all  the  provinces  were  let* 
ting  up  for  independence,  when,  in  tbe  year  1397,  In^A  WH 
assailed  by  an  enemy  whom  her  utmost  strength,  guided  by  her 
ablest  moaarchs,  would  scarcely  have  been  able  to  resist 

Timur  was  certainly  one  of  tbe  most  remarkable  among  tha 
conquerors  of  Asia.  If  bis  career  of  invasion  did  not,  like  that 
of  Zengis,  include  Cliica  and  Muscovy,  his  Bucceases  in  ladia, 
Persia,  and  the  Turkish  empire,  which  he  almost  totally  sub* 
verted,  brought  him  more  conspicuously  into  the  view  of  the 
western  world.  Higli  panegyrics  have  been  pronounced  in  the 
East  on  his  justice  and  humanity ;  and  thcGO  have  been  studiously 
repeated  by  llio  long  lino  of  princes  wlio  derived  their  lineage 
from  his  bouse.  Timur,  it  is  true,  in  the  Book  of  Instittitet 
written  at  least  with  bis  sanction,  shows  some  correct  ideas  u  to 
the  dotics  of  a  sovereign,  which,  in  a  formal  dissertation,  be 
endeavours  to  prove  that  be  himself  had  signally  fulfilled.  Tet 
ho  numbcrn  among  them  extensive  conquest,  the  spreading  of 
Islamiam  by  dint  of  arms,  and  the  most  rigid  enforcement  of  bit 
own  despotic  principles.  He  even  applauds  the  maxim,  that 
when  a  prince  has  commanded  anything,  though  he  become  sen- 
sible that  it  is  wrong,  he  ought  not  the  less  to  urge  the  mandate^ 
lest  bis  authority  should  be  in  any  degree  compromised.  His 
partisans  boast  of  his  humanity  to  a  submissive  enemy ;  but  tUl 
Hubmission  he  required  to  be  at  once  icislant  and  entire,  sock  ai 
could  scarcely  ever  be  expected  from  a  country  wantonly  invaded. 
His  mercy  seldom  availed  to  protect  a  people  from  the  horrors  of 
conquest;  and  bis  triumph  usually  appeared  in  indiscriminate 
massacre  and  huge  pyramids  of  beads  reared  as  proo&  of  victoij. 
To  go  round  the  world  exlerminatiug  nations  with  tbe  words  of 
homanity  in  bis  mouth,  seems  more  odious  than  even  the  blind 
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uid  twrfautnu  nvagea  of  Genseric  and  Attila.  That  Timar,  m 
the  coantriM  nibjected  to  his  sway,  might  secure  a  regular 
idminutntion  of  justice,  and  Gtndy  to  promote  the  public  pros- 
parity,  may  be  believed,  since  this,  in  oriental  history,  is  oflen 
oonbiaed  with  the  most  boundless  and  savage  ambition.  Yet 
the  nairatiTe  of  Clavijo  the  Spanish  ambassador,  who  visited  his 
eonrt  at  Samarcand  and  describes  its  rude  pomp,  shows  that  his 
■ystcm  of  role  was  tboronghly  despotic.  For  example,  he  sent 
one  ity  for  the  governor  of  the  city,  and,  charging  hini  with 
baving  aboaed  his  trust,  caused  him  to  be  beheaded  without  a 
momeot's  delay;  and  two  chiefs  who  had  ventured  to  intercede 
for  tin  mRerer  shared  the  same  fate.  Having  once  ordered  a 
broftd  atreet  to  be  formed  in  twenty  days,  the  workmen  began 
whh  iQch  fiirions  haste,  demoliiihing  every  house  that  stood  in 
thdr  w»y,  that  the  owners  had  scarcely  time  to  remove  with  their 
moat  pTBcioufl  effects.  They  humbly  requested  some  small  com- 
penaation ;  but  he  sternly  replied  that  all  Samarcand  belonged  to 
bhn.  When  hia  couriers  halted  at  any  stage,  they  immediately 
began  to  apply  the  whip  in  every  direction  till  rukys  were  fur- 
nialied;  and  if  they  met  a  horse  on  the .  road  which  appeared  to 
■nawer  thdr  paipose,  they  instantly  seized  it,  striking  off  the 
owner'a  bead  if  be  ofFered  any  resistance. 

Timor  aeema  to  have  had  no  pretext  for  the  invaiiian  of  India, 
except  tiie  desire  of  possessing  it,  and  the  hope  of  success  afibrded 
by  its  distraeted  condition.  He  set  out  Avm  his  capital  in  1397, 
and  advanced  without  difficulty  along  the  immense  plains  of 
Baetria;  afler  which  he  had  to  scale  the  tremendous  barrier  of 
the  lodian  Cancaans,  whoso  steep  and  rugged  passes  were  peculi- 
arly mifit  for  the  march  of  the  Scythian  horsemen.  He  scorn- 
fully disdained  fo  use  any  means  for  conciliating  the  fierce  and 
warlike  natives;  they  accordingly  opposed  him  at  every  step, 
and,  though  they  could  not  arrest  his  progresa,  Ihcy  indicted 
upon  him  extensive  losses.  Yet  it  appears  an  exaggeration  to 
aay,  that  there  were  certain  points  where  he  could  not  advance 
without  bong  lowered  down  from  the  cliffs  hy  means  of  ropes. 
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Hia  cavalry,  it  a  obviona,  could  not  proceed  in  luc 
be  aided  by  any  such  expedients ;  and  if  there  was  a  road  tat  them, 
be  might  follow  on  foot  At  length  having  crossed  the  Indiu,  ha 
marched  towards  Mooltan,  already  occupied  by  hia  nephew,  Pew 
Hobammed,  who  had,  however,  been  hard  pressed  by  the  Patau 
omrahs,  especially  the  governor  of  Bxtneir;  and  by  joining  hk 
forocs  to  thoao  of  his  relatiTo,  be  became  superior  in  the  field.  It 
was  determined  to  begin  with  the  capture  of  Batnelr,  a  fbitnn 
considered  almost  impregnable,  yet  he  went  against  it  with  only 
10,000  of  hia  chosen  veterans.  The  troops  within  the  wall% 
encouraged  fay  the  smallness  of  his  numbers,  marched  onl  and 
gave  battle ;  but  they  could  not  withstand  the  shock  of  the  Hogsl 
cavalry,  who  pursued  them  to  the  city,  entered  it  along  with 
them,  and  were  soon  mastent  of  all  except  the  citadeL  He  liien 
ordered  the  execution  of  five  hundred  of  those  who  had  shown  tbs 
greatest  enmity  to  his  nephew ;  a  barbarous  deed,  which  dro>via 
the  Hindoos,  who  still  held  the  fort,  into  a  phrenay  of  despera- 
tion. Thoy  immediately  set  fire  to  the  place,  killed  their  wives 
and  children,  then  ruBhed  wildly  forth  to  sell  their  lives  as  dearlj 
as  possible.  Every  individual  perished,  yet  not  before  seveitl 
thousands  of  the  Moguls  had  fallen, — a  loss  by  which  thnr 
leader  was  so  exasperated,  that  he  gave  orders  for  an  indiscrimi- 
nate massacre. 

The  conqueror,  collecting  all  his  forces,  now  advanced  iqiOB 
Delhi,  ravagiog  the  conntry  as  he  passed;  and  whatever  good 
might  have  been  displayed  by  him  elsewhere,  India  knew  him 
only  in  crime  and  terror.  Finding  himself  encumbered  with  an 
enormous  multitude  of  captives,  and  alarmed  lest  they  should  riia 
against  him,  he  issued  the  horrid  mandate  for  a  general  butcheiT; 
and  H  hundred  thonaand  are  said  to  have  been  forthwith  put  to 

Mahmoud  having  shut  himself  np  in  Delhi  with  40,000  fbot 
and  10,000  horse,  the  invader  became  apprehensive  that  if  Ids 
opponent  should  resolve  to  remaia  with  this  large  fores  in  a 
strongly  fortified  position,  the  siege  might  he  ardnons,  or  at  lout 
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ruiiioiulj  pratracted.  To  &llure  him  into  the  field,  he  directed 
tb«t  tmly  imall  parties  should  present  themselTes  in  front,  nith  a 
■tndied  diipU;  of  weakness  and  timidity,  as  if  only  wuting  a 
■erioas  attack  to  commence  their  retreat.  The  Mohammedan  fell 
into  the  mare,  marched  out,  and  presented  his  whole  army,  with 
■  nnmerou  body  of  elephants,  drawn  ap  in  battle  array.  The 
fortune  of  the  field  was  then  in  the  hands  of  the  Tartar;  his  troops, 
nodered  hardy  and  skilful  by  a  life  of  warfare,  were  opposed  only 
to  an  efieminate  and  tumultuary  crowd,  who  were  instantly 
broken  and  purtned  to  the  gates  of  the  city.  The  emperor  fled 
into  Gnserat,  while  his  capital  submitted  and  receired  a  fordgn 
garrison.  Historians  vary  as  to  the  extent  of  Timur's  guilt  in 
the  &tal  scene  which  ensued.  The  adherents  of  the  Mogul 
dynasty  assert,  that  while  the  victor  was  celebrating  a  great 
festiTal  in  his  camp,  he  was  snrprised  by  the  view  of  the  flames 
asoending  from  the  town.  Ferishta,  bowcTer,  gires  more  credit, 
and  seemingly  with  reason,  to  the  report,  that  some  of  his  troops 
having  acted  with  violence  towards  tbe  citizens,  tbe  latter  killed 
aeveral  of  thdr  nnrober,  upon  which  the  barbarian  gave  up  this 
Immense  meln^lis  to  an  anreatrained  pillage.  The  unhappy 
Hindoos,  in  a  ilate  of  distraction,  slew  their  females,  then  rushed 
ont  npon  the  enemy;  but  the  efforts  of  this  undisciplined  crowd 
availed  nothing  against  the  warlike  array  of  the  Moguls;  the 
streets  soon  streamed  with  blood;  and,  after  a  short  contest,  the 
natiTei  were  led  captive  by  hundreds  from  the  desolate  walla. 

Timnr,  mider  what  impalse  does  not  appear,  instead  of  advanc- 
ing into  the  rich  countries  of  Onde  and  Bengal,  directed  his  march 
toward!  the  Upper  Ganges,  and  reached  that  river  near  Hnrdwar, 
He  then  onddenly  formed  the  resolution  of  retracing  his  steps,  and 
proceeded  along  the  lower  borders  of  tbe  Himnlayah  range,  main- 
taining severe  combats  with  its  brave  inhabitants,  and  everywhere 
marking  his  path  with  blood.  Having  suppressed  an  insnrrec- 
tion  at  IdJiore,  he  recrossed  the  Indus,  and  entered  withont  delay 
upon  the  grand  expedition  in  which  he  vanquished  Bajazet,  and 
laid  prostrate  &r  a  time  tbe  rising  empire  of  the  Ottomans. 
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After  hia  departure,  he  exerciied  Bcaroely  any  authority  over 
India.  Money  was  indeed  coined  in  bis  name,  and  its  prinaM 
owned  themselveB  nominally  hie  vasaalB ;  but  in  other  retpecti  hit 
inroad  seired  only  to  aggravate  the  anarchy  under  which  that 
hapless  empire  was  doomed  to  groan.  The  governor  of  each  pro- 
vince  aaaerted  a  temporary  independence;  while  Delhi,  for  aoma 
tune  abandoned,  began  to  be  repeopled,  and  pasBed  from  one  hand 
to  another,  Mahmond  BomotimCB  resigned  himself  to  a  privata 
station,  and  then  renewed  hia  elTorts  to  resume  the  rank  at 
emperor;  nor  was  it  till  1413,  when  he  died,  and  Kaizer,  vicen^ 
of  Monltan,  seized  the  throne,  and  held  it  aa  the  representatiTe  ot 
Tiinur,  that  any  amelioration  was  felt.  This  governor  conducted 
afiairs  with  vigour  and  wisdom,  and  the  empire  began  to  recover 
its  wonted  form  and  strength.  There  waa  no  longer  indeed  any 
attempt  to  comprehend  in  it  Bengal,  Guzerat,  or  the  Deccaa; 
but  it  still  comprised  Delhi,  Agra,  with  the  other  provinces  of 
Hindostan  Proper,  and  even  beld  by  a  precarions  tenure  those  of 
Moultan  and  Lahore. 

There  are  few  remarkable  features  in  the  race  of  princes  who 
now  succeeded.  Mubarick,  after  a  mild  and  rather  enlightened 
administration  of  thirteen  years,  was  aasassinated  by  his  vizier. 
The  weak  rcigTis  of  Mohammed  V.  and  Allah  II.  had  nearly 
dissolved  the  empire,  when  it  wns  seized  and  held  for  thirty- 
eight  yeara  by  the  firm  hand  of  Bhololi.  Ilis  son,  Secunder  I^ 
supported  hia  reputation;  but  Ibrahim  II.,  who  followed,  tbongh 
vigorous  and  brave,  was  unpopuUr.  He  was  therefore  very  ill 
prepared  for  the  great  crisis  which  impended  over  the  couDtry. 

After  the  death  of  Timur  and  his  accomplished  son,  Shah  Rokh, 
his  vast  dominion  fell  to  pieces.  Not  only  were  its  distant  pro- 
vinces severed,  but  its  original  domain  of  Transoxiana  was  splH 
into  portions,  for  which  the  different  branches  of  his  family  eagerly 
contended.  The  territory  of  Koltaun,  or  Ferghana,  a  fine  valU^ 
nearly  enclosed  by  mounlaina,  and  extending  along  the  Upper 
Jaxartes,  was  inherited  by  a  son  of  a  great-grandson  of  Thnnr, 
afred  only  twelve,  named  Raber. 
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This  yoaih  proved  perhaps  the  most  singular  personage  in 
orienUl  history.  He  was  the  knight-errant  of  Aeia,  and  spent 
hia  whole  life  in  losing  or  winning  kingdoms.  The  adventures 
which  the  romance- writers  of  the  Middle  Ages  ascribe  to  their 
heroes  were  realized  in  him.  At  one  moment  be  was  ruler  of  a 
great  eiii[nre,  in  the  next  he  bad  scarcelj  a  bnt  to  ebelter  him ; 
now  he  was  at  the  bead  of  a  numerous  army,  and  now  he  was 
scarcely  able  to  muster  a  hundred  adherents.  Once,  when  ejected 
from  his  native  land,  and  seeing  his  followers  reduced  to  two 
hundred  and  forty,  he  determined  to  attack  Samarcand,  the  mili- 
tary capilftl  of  Asia,  and  defended  by  a  strong  army.  He 
^ipTMched  at  midnight,  scaled  the  walls,  was  joined  by  a  number 
of  Aienda,  made  the  city  resound  with  shouts  of  victory,  and  pro- 
duced raoh  an  alarm,  that  Sbubiani  the  sovereign  fied,  abandon- 
ing his  metropolis  and  dominions  to  Baber,  who  held  them  for  a 
cooiiderable  time.  Driven  afterwards  from  this  end  other  posses- 
lions,  and  having  no  longer  any  district  which  owned  his  power, 
he  resolved  to  carry  war  into  Cabul.  Tho  stale  of  anarchy  in 
which  that  country  was  involved  made  the  people  eagerly  wel- 
come a  chief  of  vigorous  character  and  high  reputation,  who  might 
enppieas  the  rival  claims  by  ivhich  it  was  distracted.  On  the 
same  gtoaods  he  was  invited  to  Candahar.  A  formidable  insur- 
rection was  raised  against  bim;  but  challenging  successively  five 
omrahs,  he  slew  them  in  single  combat,  when  the  hostile  army 
was  moved  with  such  admiration  that  tbcy  at  once  submitted. 

Baber  having  established  himself  in  Cabu!,  undertook  several 
expeditions  to  the  borders  of  IIindo«tan,  and  the  countries  on  the 
Indns.  A  considerable  time,  however,  elapsed,  ere,  in  his  own 
fignratiTo  langage,  be  finally  "  placed  bis  footstep  in  the  stirrup 
of  resolntion,"  and  stood  forth  as  a  candidate  for  the  imperial 
throne.  He  marched  opon  Delhi  with  only  13,000  horse,  while 
Ibrahim  came  to  meet  bim  with  a  hundred  thousand  cavalry  and 
a  thousand  elephants;  but  tho  bravery  and  experience  of  the 
hardy  sons  of  the  monnt^ns  more  than  compensated  the  inequality 
of  ntuibers.     The  Moslems,  ignorant  of  the  military  art,  drew  up 
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their  army  in  one  extended  line,  which  the  active  charge  of  tbs 
Ho|:aU  soon  thretr  into  confusion.  The  emperor,  however,  gal- 
lantly advancing  in  person  with  his  chosen  troops,  attacked  the 
enemy's  centre,  whore  the  combat  was  almost  confined  to  the  two 
competitors  for  the  sovereignty.  But  he  fell  in  the  midst  of  the 
fight;  all  his  army  fled;  and  Baber,  in  the  year  1526,  seated 
himself  on  the  throne  of  Delhi. 

This  closed  the  dynasty,  or  rather  the  successive  dynaatiea,  rf 
the  Patan  sovereigns.  During  the  three  hundred  years  that  they 
occupied  the  throne  of  India,  there  was  scarcely  one  &mily  which 
swayed  the  sceptre  for  three  generations.  Not  a  few  were  alavaa 
pnrcbased  from  the  regions  of  Afghanistan  and  Tartary,  raised  to 
high  office  by  imperial  favour,  and  to  the  empire  by  crime  and 
treason.  No  country  could  be  in  a  more  humbled  state  than 
India  during  this  long  period ;  the  slave  of  slaves,  trampled  npmi 
by  a  foreig:n  soldiery  bigoledly  hostile  to  all  her  creeds  and  insti- 
tations;  and  yet  so  myaterionsly  are  human  things  ordered,  that 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  partial  shocks,  and  some  short  inlor- 
vals  of  misrule,  she  was,  throughout  this  era,  well  f 
prosperous,  and  happy. 
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THE  MOGUL  DYNASTT  TO  AURENOZEBB. 

Bater— HU  Death  and  Cliancter— Hnmaioon— His  Exploita—DrlTen  from  the  Empire— 
Mitfbrtanea— Reign  ofShere— Homaloon  returns,  and  again  mounts  the  Throne— Akbar 
•aceeeds— His  daring  Achierements— Mode  of  goremlng— Ayeen  Akbeny— Portugnese 
Missions  from  Go*— Reign  of  Jehangire— Visit  of  Hawldns — ^Embassy  of  Sir  Thomsa  Roe 
—The  Mogul  Ckmrt— RebeUions  against  Jehangire— His  Death — Reign  of  Sliah  Jehan— 
Rebellion  of  Lodi--Sons  of  Shah  Jehan— Their  Contests  for  the  Sovereignty— Saccen  of 
Anrengiebe— Dethrones  his  Father  and  becomes  Emperor. 

Barer  was  now  seated  on  the  throne  of  India ;  but  it  was  not  as 
yet  either  secure  or  firmly  established.  The  Patau  omrahs, 
holding  sway  each  in  his  separate  province,  detested  the  Mogul 
rale  as  a  foreign  usurpation,  while  they  had  gained  to  their  interest 
the  leading  Rajpoot  princes,  the  bravest  part  of  the  Hindoo  popu- 
lation. An  army  of  100,000  men  was  mustered  in  the  west, 
headed  by  Mahmoud,  brother  to  the  late  emperor.  The  young 
ruler,  surroimded  on  all  sides  by  open  enemies  or  false  allies,  and 
having  none  on  whom  he  could  repose  confidence  except  the  small 
band  whom  he  had  brought  down  from  the  mountains,  was  in  a 
truly  critical  position.  His  troops  were  struck  with  panic;  some 
even  of  his  boldest  captains  advised  him  to  retreat  into  Cabul,  or 
at  least  to  the  provinces  on  the  Indus.  But  his  lofly  spirit 
indignantly  repelled  the  idea  of  renouncing  without  a  struggle  so 
great  an  empire.  He  proclaimed  that  the  voice  of  honour  was 
loud  in  his  ear,  and  with  an  enthusiasm  which  communicated  itself 
to  his  adherents,  exclaimed,  *^  Since  death  is  inevitable,  it  is 
glorious  to  meet  him  with  courage,  face  to  face,  rather  than  to 
shrink  back,  to  gain  a  few  years  of  a  miserable  and  ignominious 
existence;  since  what  can  we  inherit  but  fame  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  grave;"— quoting  to  the  same  effect  some  verses  from  the 
6hah  Nameh.  Availing  himself  of  the  circumstance  that  a  great 
proportion  of  the  enemy  professed  the  Hindoo  faith,  he  appealed 
to  the  religious  zeal  of  his  troops,  and  made  them  swear  on  the 
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Koran  to  conquer  or  die.  There  were  Bome  particuUrt  in  his  on 
life  which  ill  fitted  hioi  for  actiog  the  part  of  s  Moslem  chunpion; 
but  he  made  a  vow  henceforth  to  renounce  the  use  of  nine,  in 
which  ho  had  profusely  indulged;  and  the  golden  gobleta  which 
had  graced  the  imperial  banqueta  were  broken  in  pieces  and  given 
to  the  poor. 

Baber,  having  thna  duly  ecaaoncd  the  mindR  of  his  troops,  pro- 
ceeded to  the  military  arrangements,  which  he  conducted  with 
singular  ability.  The  enemy  had  an  immense  superiority  in  braro 
though  not  highly  disciplined  cavalry;  while  he  had  only  bands 
of  light  horse,  fitted  rather  for  pursuit  and  plunder  than  for  tlie 
duties  of  a  regular  field.  His  chief  strength  consisted  in  a  body 
of  musketeers  and  a  train  of  artillery;  forces  hitherto  little  em- 
ployed in  the  wars  of  India.  The  cannon,  ranged  in  front,  and 
chained  together,  presented  a  kind  of  wall  to  the  enemy.  Behind 
were  the  infantry,  wliile  squadrons  of  horsemen  filled  the  intervals. 
Early  in  the  morning  the  Patan  army  advanced,  spread  their 
witigs,  and  enveloped  the  little  phalanx  opposed  to  them.  But, 
by  means  of  his  fire-arms  and  guns,  he  repelled  (he  attacks  which 
they  continued  to  make  during  a  great  part  of  the  day.  At  length, 
when  he  saw  them  exhausted  and  dispirited  by  repeated  repulses, 
be  collected  two  brigades  of  chosen  troops,  and  led  thcnt  on  to 
a  grand  charge,  before  which  the  whole  adverse  army  gave  way, 
and  many  of  its  most  distinguished  chiefs  remained  dead  on  the 
field  of  battle. 

Although  this  powerful  confederacy  against  him  was  thos 
entirely  broken,  the  descendant  of  Timur  did  not  yet  hold  peace* 
ful  possession  of  the  great  throne  which  he  had  ascended.  He 
was  disturbed  by  insurrections  both  in  India  and  in  Cabul;  and 
at  length,  after  reigning  as  emperor  only  five  years,  ho  died  in 
1530. 

Baber  may  he  ranked  as  the  most  accomplished  prince  that  ever 
raled  over  Ilindostan,  although  not  perhaps  either  the  greatest  or 
the  best.  His  valour  was  brilliant;  and  several  of  bis  exploit! 
arc  considered  as  surpassing  even  the  most  heroic  of  those  achieved 
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by  Ub  renowned  Ancestor.  Yet  b!s  talents  are  observed  to  hare 
been  ratber  those  of  n  daring  partisan  than  of  a  skilful  leader. 
He  wns  almost  aa  often  defeated  aa  Ttctorions,  and  for  a  long 
period  lost  kingdoms  as  fast  as  he  won  them.  But  in  the  latter 
part  of  fau  reign  his  military  policy  seems  to  have  assumed  a 
more  fixed  character,  and  in  the  great  battles  on  the  plains  of 
Bindostan  he  showed  no  want  of  the  most  consummate  general- 
ehip.  Hia  bodily  strength  and  dexterity  both  in  sports  and  war- 
like exeniiea  are  described  as  almost  preternatural.  Ho  was  a 
muter  in  the  arts  of  poetry  and  music;  and  the  Commentaries  in 
which  ha  has  related  the  events  of  his  own  life,  and  of  which 
Doctor  Lejrden  and  Mr.  Knikine  have  furnished  an  excellent 
translatioB,  thoi^h  they  display  not  any  profound  habits  of  philo- 
sophical reflection,  manifest  much  strong  sense,  combined  with  an 
active  spirit  of  observation,  as  applied  to  the  various  scenes  which 
passed  heibre  him.  Thoy  exhibit  also  an  interesting  view  of  the 
manner*  of  oriental  conrts  and  camps.  The  high  moral  qualities 
which  have  been  ascribed  to  him  appear  somewhat  more  proble- 
matical. His  disposition  was  amiable,  generous,  and  open;  and 
though  his  condnct  in  the  field  was  stained  by  some  examples  of 
the  barbari^  incident  to  his  nation,  clemency  and  humanity  were 
often  ugoally  displayed  even  towards  bis  most  inveterate  enemies. 
His  protection  of  mercantile  caravans,  on  occasions  when  the  laws 
of  war  would  have  authorized  him  to  plunder  them,  and  thus  to 
supply  his  most  ui^nt  wants,  marks  an  equitable  and  liberal 
disposition.  Yet  we  nowhere  see  in  him  the  pleasing  picture  of  a 
monarch  devoting  himself  in  peace  to  the  improvement  of  his 
country  and  the  happiness  of  bis  people, — a  spectacle  so  repeatedly 
exhibited  even  by  tbo  slave- sovereigns  of  the  Patan  dynasty.  It 
is  true  the  unsettled  stat«  of  bis  fortunes  left  him  little  leisure  for 
these  tranqail  and  benignant  cares;  yet  this  also  was  owing  in  no 
■moll  d^ree  to  bis  restless  temper,  which  impelled  him  continually 
to  Dew  schemes  of  conquest  and  person.il  aggrandizement.  Al- 
though, at  one  period  of  his  life,  be  rigidly  abEtaioed  from  wine, 
s  indulged  to  great  excess,  and  even  gives  a  disgust- 
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ing  account  of  the  orfies  celebrated  witli  his  jovial  comndet; 
irregularities  which  appear  to  have  shortened  his  life,  thonfh  ibxj 
never  divertod  his  attentioD  from  affairs  of  state. 

Bsber  bequeathed  his  troubled  empire  to  his  son  Humuoon,  u 
amiable  and  accomplished  prince,  possessed  of  refined  though 
somewhat  fantastic  tastes.  He  was  particularly  devoted  to  tbe 
■tndy  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  which  in  that  age  and  country  m> 
much  tinctured  with  judicial  astrology.  He  fitted  up  seven  halls 
of  reception,  and  dedicated  one  to  each  of  the  planets.  Militaiy 
commanders  were  received  in  the  hall  of  Mars,  judges  and  seere- 
taries  in  that  of  Mercury,  ambassadors,  poets,  and  travellera,  to 
the  hall  of  the  Moon.  From  these  recreations  he  was  ronaed  by 
the  urgent  cares  of  empire,  to  which  he  showed  himself  fully 
equal.  He  was  soon  involved  in  war  with  Bahadur,  who  had 
obtained  the  sovereignty  of  Guzcrat.  A  mistaken  religions  seal 
induced  him  to  leave  that  prince  luniolested  while  engaged  m 
hosdlities  against  the  Pagan  prince  of  Chittore  ;  but  he  now  ad- 
vanced with  so  great  a  force,  and  conducted  operations  ao  ably, 
that  the  other  was  obliged  to  retreat  into  Guzerat,  unable  to  meet 
his  antagonist  in  the  field.  He  next  fled  to  Abmedabad,  having 
deposited  his  treasures  in  Chupanni,  which  was  then  considered 
ao  almost  impregnable  fortress.  The  young  emperor,  however, 
at  the  bead  of  a  chosen  band,  mounted  the  face  of  the  perpendi- 
cular rock  by  fixing  in  it  iron  spikeg,  and  carried  the  place  hj 
■nrprise, — en  exploit  atill  celebrated  as  equal  to  any  achieved 
either  by  Timur  or  Baber.  After  this  glorious  termination  of  hit 
first  war,  he  might  have  cspected  a  peaceful  and  prosperous  reign ; 
but  it  was  speedily  disturbed  by  his  brothers,  Kamran  and  Hindal, 
who  were  emboldened  in  their  criminal  designs  by  bis  exoessive 
mildness  and  lenity.  Having  divisions  of  the  army  placed  under 
their  command,  they  BUcceaBivcly  laid  claim  to  the  Euprcme  power. 
These  dissensions  encouraged  Shcre  Kban,  a  Patan  chief^  still  in 
possession  of  Bengal,  to  advance  with  a  powerful  host  against 
Ilumaioon,  who,  unable,  from  the  distracted  state  of  his  affain,  to 
muster  a  suffioient  force,  was  worsted,  and  retumed  in  a  diioom- 
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fitad  ccadition  to  Agra.  The  brothen,  Bedng  that  thur  disanion 
wu  about  to  prodnca  the  nun  of  iheir  bonse,  rallied  rotmd  the 
emperor,  tfaoDgb  not  with  the  requiBite  cordiality.  This  last, 
hanog  reeniited  his  ranka,  marched  against  Shere  Khan,  but  was 
again  completely  defeated,  obliged  to  abandon  bis  capital,  and  to 
aeek  rafbge  among  the  minor  princes  on  the  border.  Few,  how- 
ever, remained  &ith&l  to  tbe  fallen  monarch.  After  being 
obligsd  to  flee  from  leveral  courts,  ho  Bought  protection  in  that  of 
Haldeo,  who  had  been  the  most  urgent  in  bis  proffers  of  amity 
and  alliancB;  but  finding  that  this  ba.<ic  chief  bad  resolred  to 
•else  and  deliver  him  to  tbe  enemy,  be  felt  himself  compelled  to 
nmoTB  instantly  with  hia  few  remainiog  adherents  across  the 
Weatem  Desert  to  the  bonks  of  the  Indus.  In  this  march  he 
experienced  a  pressure  of  calamity,  such  as  scarcely  ever  befell 
area  tbe  most  unfortunate  princes  of  the  East  His  horse  having 
dropped  down  dead  with  &tigue  and  thirst,  tbe  lord  of  the  world 
eonld  not  procure  another,  till  a  common  trooper  desired  bis  own 
mother  to  quit  that  on  which  she  rode,  and  give  it  to  bim.  After 
■atEering  dreadful  agonies  for  want  of  water,  the  party  came  to  a 
well  in  which  there  was  abundance;  but  tbey  had  only  one 
bucket  and  when  it  was  drawn  up,  such  crowds  rushed  forward, 
tba^  the  rope  breaking,  it  fell  to  the  bottom,  and  several  were 
precipitBted  after  it.  lleaolime  tbe  rearguard  was  repeatedly 
obliged  to  tnm  and  repulse  tbe  enemy,  who  pursued  close  behind. 
Uany  of  them  perished  ere  they  reached  Amercot,  on  fbo  opposite 
bonndaiy  of  tbe  desert  In  the  depth  of  this  calamity,  it  was 
ennonnced  to  tbe  emperor  that  bis  sultaua  iiad  given  birth  to  a 
■on,  the  celebrated  Akbar,  aftcmardB  tbe  greatest  prince  of  the 
East ;  bat  meantime  he  was  obliged  to  pursue  bis  flight,  leaving 
hii  infant  child  to  Ml  into  tbe  banda  of  a  treacherous  chie^  by 
whom  he  waa  delivered  over  to  Ksmran,  Lis  brother  and  mortal 
enemy. 

Hnmaioon  sought  refuge  in  Persia,  snd  was  received  with  the 
moat  magnificent  hospitality  by  Shah  Tamaap,  wbo  enabled  bim 
eren  to  >"»'"*y'n  tbe  outward  forms  of  imperial  rank.     Having 
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agreed  to  embrace  the  Sbiah  creed  or  bereiiy,  vtiioh  io  thkt  oonn- 
ti;  is  held  the  only  tnie  faith,  he  wa8  furnished  with  tea  thoouHl 
men,  to  be  cuploycd  in  the  recovery  of  his  loit  empire.  Ha 
marched  first  into  Cabul,  where  he  was  again  encountered  hj 
frftternal  rivalry,  that  province  having  been  usurped  by  Kamraa. 
He  next  advanced  and  laid  siege  to  Candahar,  which  soon  anr- 
reodered  to  him,  when  he  proceeded  with  a  superior  force  agaiut 
Cabul.  There  his  brother  awaited  his  approach,  and,  on  Ida 
arrival,  exhibited  on  the  walls  his  boy  Akbar  bound  to  a  fnneial 
pile,  intimatiDg  that  he  would  forthwith  put  tlie  child  to  death  if 
the  father  should  proceed  to  an  attack  npoa  the  ci^.  The  lattar, 
unmoved  by  this  poinfijl  Bpcctacle,  expi-esaed  his  determinaUon  to 
persevere,  only  adding  tho  roost  dreadful  threats  if  the  horrid 
deed  were  perpetrated.  Tho  barbarian  renounced  his  meditated 
crime,  and,  with  his  adherents,  commenced  a  retreat  Humaioon 
entered  the  gates,  embraced  the  young  prince,  and  found  hims^ 
again  a  king,  lie  reigned  nine  years  in  that  city,  though  con- 
stantly harassed  by  his  relative,  who,  after  reducing  him  repeat- 
edly to  great  distress,  was  at  lost  completely  vanquished. 

Ueantime  Shcre  Khan  had  become  undisputed  master  of  the 
empire,  and  extended  its  limita  on  every  siJe.  He  swayed  the 
sceptre  wi^>eIy  and  well,  at  which  the  Mogul  liistoriana  are  ai- 
tonished,  considering  the  treason  by  which  he  gained  It;  but,  aa 
a  Patan,  he  owed  only  a  very  EJight  allegiance  to  the  bouse  of 
Baber,  His  aiTangemeuts  for  the  accommodation  of  travellen, 
which,  in  the  East,  devolve  generally  upon  the  novereign,  were 
on  a  scale  of  which  no  former  reign  ofibrdcd  an  example.  Acroai 
the  entire  breadth  of  llindostan,  from  the  Ganges  to  the  lodnt, 
there  was  formed  a  high-road  bordered  ^^ith  fruit-trees,  with  a 
well  every  two  niilea,  and  caravanseras  at  every  stage,  where  tba 
traveller  was  necommodatcd  at  the  public  expense.  Justice  waa 
Biaintoined  iuvlolate,  general  security  reigned;  and  hia  death,  at 
the  end  of  five  years,  was  considered  a  national  calamity.  Bia 
■OD  Sellm  supplied  his  place  nine  yeanj,  though  neither  with  eqnal 
wisdom  nor  ability  ;  but  when  he  died,  leaving  his  heir  a  minor, 
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the  empire,  during  the  short  reigns  of  Mohamined  and  Ibrmhim, 
wu  diatncted  b^  disoensions  among  the  royal  fiunily,  and  by  the 
revolt  of  nnmeroni  omrsha  end  viceroys.  The  friends  of  Hnmaioon 
then  assured  him,  that  his  appearance  with  an  army  in  any  degree 
formidable  wonld  at  once  lay  in  the  dust  this  ill-cemented  domi- 
nion. Not  being  yet  Tery  firmly  seated  on  the  throne  of  Cabal, 
he  felt  considerable  hesitation  in  answering  this  call;  but  at 
length  he  mastered  15,000  horse,  and  marched  to  tbe  Indns, 
whers  Byram,  bis  best  general,  joined  him  irith  a  body  of  vete- 


Th«  army  having  crossed  the  river,  first  encoimtered  Tartar 
Khan,  governor  of  Lahore,  whom  Byram  snrpriited  and  defeated. 
UeanUme  tbe  Patan  omrahs  had  placed  on  the  throne  Secunder, 
sepbew  to  Shere  Khan,  a  prince  qualified  to  lead  tbem  with  vigour 
and  taUnL  Having  assembled  80,000  men,  he  proceeded  to  meet 
the  inrader ;  and  the  battle  was  fonght  with  an  obstinacy  suitable 
to  the  gnat  prize  for  which  the  parties  contended.  On  the  side 
of  the  Hognla,  it  was  conducted  with  energy  and  pmdence  by 
Homuoon  and  Byram  ;  but  it  was  cbiefly  distinguished  for  the 
■plendid  henrism  exhibited  by  the  young  Akbar,  then  scarcely 
thirteen,  whose  example  inspired  tbe  troops  with  almost  snper- 
natoral  ardour.  The  Patan  host  was  at  length  completely  routed 
•nd  dispened,  and  Secmider  fled  into  the  mountains  of  the  north, 
leaving  all  the  fine  plain  of  Hindostan  open  to  tbe  conqueror. 

Hnmaioon  advanced  to  Delhi,  and  seated  himself  on  bis  father's 
throne,  from  which  he  had  been  thirteen  years  excluded.  He 
monnted  it,  however,  only  that  he  might  die  in  possession ;  for  in 
lesB  than  a  year  after,  descending  tbe  marble  stairs  of  the  palace, 
he  &II,  and  was  so  severely  bmised  that  be  expired  in  a  few  days. 
He  was  a  prince,  brave,  amiable,  and  learned,  and  his  lUe  was 
diversified  with  greater  vicissitudes  than  that  perhaps  of  sny  other 
eastern  monarch.  These  are  imputed  in  a  great  measure  to  his 
exeesnva  lenity,  especially  towards  brothers  who  ill  deserved  it; 
FerishU  eren  decides,  that  had  he  been  a  worse  man,  he  would 
have  been  a  greater  rolcr.     No  example,  indeed,  can  aiford  a 
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BtroDger  apology  for  that  cnielty  wbich  deforms  the  hutotj  of 
orient&l  kings.  The  principle  of  primogeniture,  so  firmly  eatft- 
blished  io  Europe,  has  there  scarcely  any  bold  on  the  feelingg  of 
the  people ;  and  any  prince  of  the  blood-royal,  irho  can  font  ft 
parly,  or  become  popolar,  may  cherish  the  hope  of  expelling  tba 
reigning  sovereign,  and  inveetiaghimself  with  the  imperial  potpla. 

In  1556,  Akbar  began  his  rdgn  of  fifty-one  years,  during 
which  be  proved  himself  perhaps  the  greatest  and  wigeat  of  all 
the  monarcba  who  have  swayed  the  sceptre  of  India.  Seated, 
while  yet  a  boy  of  thirteen,  on  the  throno  of  so  great  an  empire 
he  could  not  find  his  position  very  secure.  The  country  taenaed 
with  rebellion,  raised  often  by  noblemen  who  had  a  better  ngbt 
than  himself  to  the  provinces  for  which  they  contended, — tbe 
Patan  omrahs,  tbe  Rajpoot  princes,  and  sometimes  by  bis  own  dlft- 
contented  officers.  These  enemies  he  encountered  with  a  display 
of  talent  and  heroism  somewhat  better  suited  indeed  to  a  knight- 
errant  than  to  the  commander  of  a  great  army.  Marching  to  en- 
counter tbe  rebel  chiefs  of  Bengal,  be  was  impatient  at  finding 
himself  separated  from  them  by  the  Ganges,  without  any  meani 
of  transporting  his  army  across  that  river.  He  suddenly  oo^p 
veyed  to  the  other  side  a  hundred  chosen  horse,  and  having  col- 
lected a  few  adherents  in  tbe  adjoining  district,  advanced  directly 
to  the  attack.  The  enemy,  considering  themselves  completely 
secured  in  tbeir  camp  by  the  broad  stream,  bad  been  indulging  in 
mirth  and  festivity ;  so  that  tbe  sound  of  tbe  drums  beating  the 
imperial  march  struck  them  with  amazement  and  panic,  wliidi, 
as  usual  in  the  undisciplined  armies  of  the  East,  were  soon  fol- 
lowed by  confusion.  Akbar  immediately  rushed  against  the  tenti 
of  the  insurgent  commander  Zeman,  who  fell  after  a  gallast 
resistance ;  and  then  the  whole  of  bis  immense  host,  deprived  of 
its  head,  fled  in  irretrievable  rout  before  a  handful  of  assailanta. 

At  another  time,  he  received  intelligence  that  some  Uognl 
chiefs  had  raised  a  rebellion  in  Gozcrat,  and  besieged  AHmeds- 
bad,  the  capital.  He  instantly  despatched  from  Agra  two  thou- 
sand cavalry,  whom  be  himself  followed  with  a  chosen  troop,  and 
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marching  at  the  rate  of  eighty  miles  daily,  reached  in  little  more 
than  a  week  the  scene  of  action.  When  the  enemy's  scouts,  in- 
quiring whose  army  it  was,  were  informed  that  it  was  led  hy  the 
king  of  kings,  and  brought  the  news  to  their  camp,  the  rebels, 
stmck  with  this  event  as  almost  miraculous,  were  with  difficulty 
withheld  from  immediate  flight  They  were,  however,  compelled 
into  the  field ;  but  after  a  brisk  action,  were  completely  defeated, 
and  their  commander  taken.  Akbar,  while  his  soldiers  were  en- 
gaged in  the  pursuit,  remained  with  200  men  on  the  top  of  a  hill, 
where  he  saw  advancing  against  him  a  body  of  5000  horse,  whom 
the  enemy  had  not  been  able  to  bring  forward  to  the  main  battle. 
His  officers  urged  the  necessity  of  instant  retreat ;  but,  rejecting 
this  ignoble  counsel,  he  caused  the  imperial  drums  to  beat,  and 
led  on  his  small  detachment  as  if  it  had  been  the  van  of  a  great 
army.  The  others,  thus  deceived,  fled,  and  were  pursued  for 
several  miles.  On  the  same  day  the  emperor  entered  Ahmedabad, 
and  the  insurrection  was  finally  suppressed.  On  a  different  occa- 
sion, with  not  more  than  150  horse,  he  attacked  the  rear  of  a  large 
detachment,  and  gained  some  advantage,  which  struck  the  whole 
host  with  such  astonishment  that  they  dispersed  in  every  direc- 
tion. Having  afterwards  to  contend  with  Daood,  the  subahdar  of 
Bengal,  ho  challenged  him  to  single  combat  in  so  daring  a  manner, 
that  the  latter  slunk  off  without  venturing  to  face  the  emperor  in 
the  field. 

These  proceedings  were  much  out  of  military  rule,  and  unsuit- 
able to  the  monarch  of  fifty  millions  of  men,  and  the  commander 
of  a  mighty  army.  Yet  the  Hindoos,  and  the  Orientals  in 
general,  are  wonderftiUy  acted  on  by  impressions  of  the  marvel- 
lous, and  are  prone  to  exaggerate  whatever  has  any  tincture  of 
that  quality.  The  daring  exploits  of  Akbar,  therefore,  invested 
him  in  their  eyes  with  a  mysterious  and  preternatural  character, 
which  withered  the  hearts  of  his  enemies,  and  secured  victory 
better  than  the  most  ably-conducted  operations  of  a  regular  cam- 
paign. Thus  he  not  only  preserved  the  central  provinces  in  com- 
plete tranquillity,  but  reduced  Guzerat,  Bengal,  part  of  the  Deccan, 
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and  nearly  all  that  had  ever  been  indoded  under  the  Mohamme- 
dan  dominion. 

One  of  his  most  valuable  performances  was  the  work  called  the 
Ayeen  Akbeny,  which  contains  a  complete  survey  of  the  empire, 
executed  under  his  own  direction  and  that  of  Abul  Fazel,  his 
able  and  enlightened  minister.  It  comprises  a  full  account  of 
eveiything  connected  with  his  dominions,  government,  and  occu- 
pations, from  the  highest  affairs  of  state  down  to  the  catching 
of  partridges  and  the  training  and  feeding  of  hawks ;  for  even  the 
games  which  served  for  the  emperor's  recreation  afforded  him,  as 
he  boasts,  the  opportunity  of  studying  the  temper  of  the  officers 
whom  he  employed.  The  statistical  details,  describing  the  extent 
and  productions  of-^he  different  provinces,  are  of  the  greatest 
value.  They  seem  to  have  been  collected  chiefly  with  a  view  to 
the  regulation  of  the  revenue,  in  which  respect  Akbar  represents 
himself  as  having  relieved  the  people  from  a  great  part  of  the 
taxes  levied  from  them  by  his  predecessors.  Yet  the  portion 
which  he  himself  exacted  was  by  no  means  light,  amounting  to  no 
less  than  a  third  of  the  whole  produce  of  the  land.  He  admits 
that  under  the  ancient  Hindoo  administration  the  proportion  was 
only  a  sixth,  and  in  Iran  or  Persia  only  a  tenth;  but  these 
governments,  he  maintains,  imposed  a  number  of  other  burdens, 
which  pressed  on  the  people  with  much  greater  severity.  He,  on 
the  contrary,  took  off  all  the  imposts  except  this  one  on  the  pro- 
duce of  land.  Among  those  abolished,  he  enumerates  a  capitation- 
tax,  poll-taxes  on  labourers  and  on  fishermen,  a  tax  on  every  kind 
of  tree,  on  oxen,  on  the  sale  of  cattle,  with  others  either  bearing 
hard  on  the  poor,  or  obstructing  the  regular  course  of  commerce. 
His  system  of  finance,  therefore,  notwithstanding  the  large 
amount  extorted  by  it,  afforded  probably  a  considerable  relief  to 
the  great  body  of  his  subjects. 

During  Akbar's  reign,  the  first  European  mission  of  a  religious 
nature  arrived  at  the  Mogul  court.  He  appears  not  indeed  to 
have  attached  himself  to  any  particular  faith,  but  to  have  felt  an 
ardent  curiosity  respecting  the  different  classes  into  which  mankind 
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were  divided,  and  their  respective  forms  of  worship  and  belief. 
Having  heard,  therefore,  of  a  new  people  from  a  distant  region  of 
the  earth,  professing  a  religion  altogether  difiSsrent  from  any  held 
in  India,  he  expressed  a  desire  to  see  and  converse  with  them. 
A  letter  was  sent  to  the  Portuguese  at  Goa,  requesting  that  cer* 
tain  missionaries  wonld  come  with  all  the  books  of  their  law  and 
gospel,  assuring  them  of  the  most  honourable  reception.  The 
name  of  the  Mogul  conveyed  to  European  ears  some  impressions 
of  terror;  but  the  pious  individuals  selected  for  this  duty  deter- 
mined that  no  such  motives  should  induce  them  to  decline  an 
opening  which  might  lead  to  important  results.  On  the  3d 
December  1568,  accordingly,  three, — ^Aquaviva,  Monserrate,  and 
Enriques, — ^took  their  departure  for  Surat.     # 

Having  reached  that  capital,  the  missionaries,  under  the  escort 
of  a  body  of  horse,  crossed  first  the  Tuptee  and  then  the  Ner- 
budda ;  after  which  they  passed  Mandoo,  which  they  concluded 
must  have  been  one  of  the  greatest  cities  in  the  world,  as  its  ruins 
covered  a  space  sixteen  leagues  in  circumference.  They  next 
came  to  the  large  town  of  Ongein.  On  their  way  they  had  an 
opportunity  of  observing  the  superstitious  practices  of  the  Bani- 
ans, who  would  neither  kill  nor  witness  the  death  of  any  living 
thing,  and  who,  while  they  neglected  the  sick  and  infirm  among 
their  brethren,  maintained  highly-endowed  hospitals  for  various 
species  of  birds  and  beasts.  A  Portuguese  captain  contrived  to 
extort  money  by  merely  collecting  a  number  of  dogs,  and  threat 
tmng  to  kill  them  if  a  ransom  were  not  paid.  There  were  seen 
also  in  every  town  pyramids  of  various  form  and  size,  reared  in 
memory  of  ladies  who  had  burned  themselves  on  the  tombs  of  their 
husbands.  The  missionaries,  from  the  peculiarity  of  their  appear- 
ance and  dress,  were  sometimes  exposed  to  insult,  and  sometimes 
excited  immoderate  bursts  of  laughter;  but  the  Mogul  g^ard 
protected  them  from  any  serious  annoyance.  Bands  of  pilgrims 
were  met  coming  from  the  ceremony  of  holy  ablution  in  the 
Ganges,  to  obtain  the  full  benefit  of  which  they  had  been  shaven 
all  over.     At  length,  on  the  19th  Februaryy  the  Christians  were 
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received  by  a.  lai^e  body  of  troops  mounted  on  horses,  eunel^ 
and  dromedariea,  by  whom  they  were  honourably  eacoited  to 
Futtypore,  where  the  emperor  then  resided. 

Immediately  npon  their  arrival  they  were  admitted  into  the 
preseace'of  Akbar,  whom  they  describe  hs  a  man  abont  61tj,  of 
European  complexion,  and  bearing  on  his  conntenance  itKng 
msrks  of  intelligence.  lie  gave  them  the  most  graciona  neap- 
tion;  oS'ering  them  everything,  even  money,  though  he  was 
greatly  edified  by  their  refusing  it.  \VhBn  an  image  of  Uta 
cruciiixion  was  eithibited,  he  testified  a  respectful  impartially,  by 
Bucceesively  bowing,  kneeling,  and  falling  prostrate;  oonferming 
thus  to  the  respective  modes  of  Moslem,  Christian,  and  Gentoo 
worship.  He  Is  described  as  having  been  dazzled,  mora  tfaaobb 
character  would  lead  us  to  expect,  by  a  richly  ornamented  image 
of  the  Virgin,  which  he  declared  to  be  indeed  a  worthy  repreunta- 
tion  of  the  Queen  of  Heaven,  Being  presented  with  a  Bible  in 
four  languages,  ho  kisse<l  it  and  placed  it  on  his  bead.  Tbej 
then  solicited  tbo  favour  of  a  public  controversy  with  the  moollahi, 
or  Mohammedan  doctors.  It  was  soon  granted,  and  they  an 
pleased  te  state  that  their  arguments  were  completely  triamphut; 
though  they  are  compelled  to  admit  that  they  made  no  imprea- 
sion  on  their  blinded  antagonists.  The  emperor,  howerer,  dfr 
dared  bis  satisfaction,  and  expressed  himself  so  as  to  afford  hope 
that  he  would  ultimately  prove  a  convert.  But  time  passed  oo, 
and  though  be  retained  all  iiis  complaisance,  he  evaded,  on  Tariooi 
pretexts,  taking  any  decisive  step.  At  length  one  of  the  comtien 
privately  assured  the  mi^isionRries  that  they  were  fed  with  tub 
hopes ;  that  his  msjesty  was  merely  gratified  by  having  at  bil 
court  persons  of  various  characters  and  opinions,  especially  miDh 
as  were  odd  and  uncommon,  without  having  the  slightest  idea  ef 
adopting  their  tenets.  Indeed,  from  some  circumstances  men- 
tioned by  themselves,  it  may  be  Kuppccted  that  he  waa  not  nniril- 
liog  to  find  amusement  at  their  expeniie.  He  informed  them  that 
a  great  Mohammedan  doctor  had  undertaken  to  leap  into  a  fat- 
nace  with  the  Koran  in  bia  hand,  and  by  sustaining  this  awful 
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trial  with  impniut;,  to  prove  the  superioT  excellence  of  his  faith : 
be  InTited  them  to  do  the  same  with  the  Bible.  The  friara,  who 
were  not  withoot  Bome  pretensions  to  supernatural  power,  were 
eonaidenblj  embarrassed  by  this  propouL  They  urged,  however, 
thkt  after  having  bo  triumphantly  supported,  the  truth  in  iniccea- 
rire  oonferences,  which  they  were  ready  to  repeat,  it  could  not  be 
justly  expected  that  thoy  should  expose  themselTea  to  socb  an 
irrational  and  peiilous  teat.  Another  disputstioD  was  held,  which 
had  the  tame  issue  as  the  foregoing;  but  Akbar  returned  to  his 
propoBal,  undertaking  that  tbo  mooUah  should  leap  in  first,  pro- 
vided one  of  the  friara  would  engage  to  follow ;  and  hinting  that 
he  merely  wished  to  see  how  the  other  would  extricate  himself 
from  hia  daring  pretensions ;  but,  a^er  deliberation,  they  wisely 
determined  not  to  appeal  to  such  a  questionable  criterion  of  re- 
ligions faith.  The  emperor  having  been  disappointed  of  this 
exhibition,  and  the  attractions  of  novelty  having  worn  o£F,  he  saw 
them  mOTe  and  more  rarely ;  and  bis  attention  being  finally  dis- 
tracted bj  insvrrcctiona  which  bad  broken  out  in  Cabul  and 
Bengal,  ha  aeemed  wholly  to  forget  hia  pious  viaiters;  who,  find- 
ing no  loiter  any  motive  to  protract  their  stay,  returoed  to  Goa 
in  Ua7  1583. 

In  1JS9],  he  sent  to  request  another  mission,  the  members  of 
which  went  through  the  same  round  as  their  predecessors,  being 
well  received,  and  finally  neglected.  Their  stay  was  not  of  very 
long  duration.  Fonr  years  after  be  was  again  seized  with  a 
similar  desire,  and  despatched  a  letter,  with  so  many  promises 
and  kind  expressions,  that  the  government  could  not  refuse  to 
gratify  him  a  third  time.  The  court  being  then  at  Lahore,  the 
Portuguese  were  obliged  to  proceed  by  Damaun  to  Cambay,  and 
thence  (o  cross  the  great  Western  Deaert.  Near  the  city  just 
mentioned,  they  saw  20,000  persons  setting  out  on  a  pilgrimage 
to  the  Ganges,  and  were  considerably  edified  by  their  solemn  anil 
•erioos  deportment.  The  wilderness  was  crossed  in  company 
with  a  large  caravan,  comprising  400  camels,  a  great  body  of 
d  mnltitodes  on  foot     After  a  dreary  march  of  220 
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ledgoea,  the  miaaion  came  to  the  buika  of  a  fine  ftream,  and  M 
jonmeying  ten  leagoea  fkrtlier,  reached  Lkhore,  dewxibed  u  a 
delightful  dty.  Tbey  were  conducted  to  the  imperUl  n 
eitiuted  on  an  island  in  the  river,  and  were  w 
ceived.  An  image  of  the  Virgin,  Btndioiuly  and  splendidlj 
adorned,  and  still  more  beandfol  than  that  formerly  presented, 
drew  forth  expressions  of  the  deepest  admiration.  The  hopes  of 
the  missionaries  were  raised  still  higher  when  they  ohaerred  that 
Akbar  showed  so  little  partiality  lor  the  Uohammedan  religmS 
that,  when  in  want  of  money,  he  made  no  ecrople  to  plunder  tbs 
mosques.  Yet  they  were  disoooraged  by  observing  the  asddnrMa 
worship  which  he  paid  to  the  sun;  they  even  accrue  him  of  tbe 
folly  of  aspiring  to  a  species  of  divinity  in  hu  own  person.  Ha 
presented  himself  every  morning  at  a  window,  and  saw  the  muM- 
tode  fall  prostrate  before  him ;  sick  infants  were  also  brooght  to 
recuve  his  benediction ;  but  perhaps  they  mistook  for  worah^ 
the  prafband  testimonies  of  oriental  homage.  Finding  no  proa- 
pect  of  gaining  their  object,  they  took  advantage  of  his  departom 
for  the  seat  of  war  in  the  Deccau,  to  accompany  the  army  part  of 
their  way  to  Gos. 

Akbar  died  in  1 605,  after  a  reign  of  fifty-one  years.  He  left 
only  one  son,  named  Selim,  a  prince  of  distinguished  promise,  wbo 
somewhat  boastingly  assumed  the  title  of  Jehangire,  or  Conqueror 
of  the  World.  A  powerful  party  intended  to  raise  against  him 
Cfausero,  bis  own  son;  hut  thur  intrigues  were  defeated,  the 
prince  was  compelled  to  submit,  and  was  forgiven.  Soon  after, 
however,  having  guoed  fresh  adherents,  be  was  encouraged  to 
attempt  the  same  object  by  force ;  though  he  still  retained  enongb 
of  good  feeling  to  reject  indignantly  a  plan  for  the  assassination 
of  the  emperor,  declaring  that  he  would  try  the  fortune  of  tha 
field,  but  never  ascend  a  throne  stained  with  a  father's  blood. 
He  had  at  first  some  Huccess,  laying  waste  the  country  between 
Delhi  and  Agra;  but  being  overtaken  by  a  superior  army,  n- 
treated  upon  Lahore,  near  which  be  was  totally  routed,  and  mada 
prisoner  in  attempting  to  pass  the  Indus.     Chueero  vras  led  befbrs 
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liu  pamit  and  oonfeued  his  gailt;  but,  with  those  sentimenta  of 
hmoar  whieh  seem  to  have  been  always  strong  in  hia  mind,  be 
refilled  to  pn  saj  infbnnfttion  which  might  had  to  the  detection 
of  his  aoooiDplioea.  Being,  however,  placed  in  close  confinemeot, 
htt  bad  the  agony  of  being  led  out  day  aA«T  day  to  see  bis  dearest 
frienda  and  moat  devoted  adhereots  pat  to  death  amid  the  most 
cniel  toitiirea.  He  was  released  ten  years  after,  thongh  only  to 
be  aaaaaainated  by  bis  brother.  Shah  Jehan. 

Jehangire  began  his  reign  with  a  crime,  to  which  he  wh 
impelled  by  an  anbappy  combination  of  circamstances.  A  yomig 
Tartar  lady,  bom  in  the  Desert,  of  poor  tbov^b  noble  parents,  waa 
Immglit  to  Delhi,  where  she  grew  np,  and  was  considered  the 
mott  beantifiil  and  aooomplished  woman  in  India.  She  recured 
the  title  of  Hher-nl-NisBa,  or  the  Sun  of  Women,  but  was  after- 
wards ailed  Noor  Jehan,  and  sometimes  Noor  Mahal.  The 
emperor,  before  monnting  the  throne,  saw  and  was  dazded  with 
her  cbanna;  the  passion  was  mutoal,  bnt  she  had  been  betrothed 
to  Shere  Afkmt,  a  Turkoman  of  distinguished  merit,  and  a  tie  was 
tbna  ionned,  whicb,  according  to  Indian  ideas,  was  indissoluble. 
Akbar  hoDonrably,  thongh  perhaps  not  wisely,  insisted  that  his 
soo'i  peiaion  ibonld  not  interfere  to  prevent  the  completion  of  the 
onion.  But  the  latter  no  sooner  became  the  ruler  of  India,  than 
he  diseorered  the  means  of  gratifying  his  guilty  inclination.  Shore 
Afkns,  howerer,  was  eo  brave  and  so  popular  that  be  durst  not 
openly  pot  him  to  death,  but  found  it  necessaiy  to  have  recourse 
lo  the  meaoest  stratagems.  Ue  contrived  to  involve  him  in 
wwnhets  with  an  elephant  and  a  tiger,  under  anch  circumstances 
■■  seemed  to  ensure  his  Me;  but  Shere,  in  both  iniitances,  extri- 
eated  himself  by  exertions  of  almost  preternatural  strength.  At 
length  a  nobleman,  whose  name  was  Euttub,  received  the  high 
office  of  Snbahdar  of  Bengal  on  the  base  condition  of  ridding  his 
maater  of  tbia  hated  rivaL  Yet  forty  assassins  employed  for  this 
purpose  were  beaten  off,  and  it  was  necessary  to  make  the  attack 
with  a  Uttla  army.  Even  then  Afkun  performed  prodigies  of 
Tsloor,  slew  Knttsb  himself  fais  worthless  enemy,  as  he  sat  o& 
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an  elephant,  together  with  several  of  his  principal  lords,  and  waa 
overpowered  only  by  olonds  of  darts.  The  ^r  but  ambitioni 
object  of  this  execrable  policy  submitted  meekly  to  her  &le;  but 
her  royal  lover,  to  whoss  temper  crime  eo  atrodons  aeema  not  to 
have  been  congenial,  was  struck  with  sach  horror,  that  during 
&nr  years  be  refused  to  see  her,  and  she  lived  neglected  in  a 
corner  of  the  palace.  At  length  she  contrived  to  rekindle  his 
paaeion,  and  became  his  favourite  queen.  All  her  reladona  were 
raised  to  the  higheat  offices,  her  father  becoming  grand  Tiner. 
Happily  he  possessed  every  quality  nbich  could  adorn  that  exalted 
rank;  his  elevation  excited  no  envy,  and  though  Jehangire  gave 
himself  up  to  ease  and  luxury,  India  is  described  as  having  been 
well  governed. 

The  reign  of  this  prince  was  distioguisbed  by  tbe  arrival  of  two 
English  mbsions;  from  the  narratives  of  which  we  may  derive 
somewhat  more  precise  ideas  respecting  his  court,  than  from  the 
vagne  and  pompous  language  of  the  oriental  historians.  In  1607, 
Captain  William  Hawkins  was  sent  out  by  the  Company,  along 
with  Captain  Keeling,  to  endeavour  to  open  a  commercial  inter- 
course with  India,  and  especially  with  the  dominions  of  the  llogol. 
Hawkins,  who,  separating  from  Keeling  at  Socotra,  arrived  at 
Surat  on  the  34th  August  1608,  immediately  waited  on  tbe 
governor;  but  was  informed  that  no  pennisGion  could  be  granted 
to  land  his  goods  till  a  communication  were  held  with  Moerib 
Khan,  the  viceroy,  who  resided  at  Cambay.  A  messenger  waa 
presently  despatched  thither;  though,  in  conucqueuce  of  the  bearj 
rains  and  inundation  of  the  rivers,  an  answer  did  not  arrive  for 
twenty  days.  At  the  end  of  this  period  permission  n-aa  granted 
to  land,  and  to  buy  and  sell  for  the  present  voyage;  but  intimation 
was  given  at  the  same  time  that  no  factory  could  be  established, 
nor  permanent  settlement  made,  without  the  sanction  of  the 
monarch,  which  might  probably  be  obtained  by  proceeding  to 
Agra,  a  journey  of  not  less  Iban  two  months.  As  soon,  however, 
as  the  goods  began  to  be  disposed  of,  the  utmost  uneasineaa  m* 
observable  among  tbe  native  merchants,  who,  ia  their  o 
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irith  eac^  other,  antidpatod  the  most  BlnTming  efiects  from  this 
neir  rinlry.  They  were  seconded  by  a  Portaguese  Jesuit,  whose 
antipithj,  both  religions  and  political,  led  him  to  make  the  ntmost 
tttartB  to  nun  the  English.  One  day,  Hawkins  recciiod  the  dis- 
■giceabla  intelligeiice,  that  two  of  his  boats,  on  their  way  between 
the  abip  mnd  the  shore,  had  been  seized  by  the  Portuguese ;  whose 
eommander,  on  having  a  remonstrance  addressed  to  him  respecting 
this  ontnge,  did  not  deign  aa  answer,  but  npoke  to  the  messenger 
in  tho  most  oontemptnous  terms  of  the  British  monarch,  whom  be 
described  m  a  king  of  fishermen,  and  master  only  of  an  insignifi- 
cant little  island.  Hawkins  having  afterwards  met  an  officer  of 
that  nation,  and  represented  to  him  the  impropriety  oF  thig  conduct, 
was  told  that  those  seas  belonged  to  the  King  of  Portugal,  and 
none  were  enUtled  to  trade  in  tbem  without  his  licence.  The 
Britiah  captun  requested  him  to  convey  to  his  superior  a  retort 
at  onoe  most  indignant  and  scornfal,  accompanied  with  a  chal- 
lengfl  to  single  combat,  which  was  not  accepted.  The  boats, 
nteutinie,  with  their  captured  crews  and  cargoes,  were  sent  to 
Goa;  and  the  Englishman,  instead  of  seeing  any  hope  of  redress 
from  the  Hindoo  antfaorilies,  found  reason  to  believe  that  the 
d^ys  which  he  had  endured  were  contrived  solely  to  enable  the 
•nemj  to  oollect  their  vessels,  and  accomplish  their  outrageous 
designs.  They  now  laid  wait  for  him,  and  attempted  to  break 
into  hi*  honae;  nor  could  he  go  about  his  affairs  in  the  city  with- 
out ti>e  danger  of  being  murdered.  Lastly,  Mocrib  himself 
vriTed ;  bnt,  instead  of  affording  to  bim  either  relief  or  compen- 
BBtaon,  only  amused  himself  with  picking  out  from  among  bis 
goods  whatever  appeared  desirable,  and  taking  theni  at  his  own 
prio^  which  was  always  most  inadequate  and  very  ill  paid. 

Under  these  accumulated  grievances,  llaHkins  determined  to 
follow  the  advice,  early  given  to  him,  of  visiting  the  Itlogul  him- 
aelf  at  Agra ;  but  Mocrib,  the  author  of  this  suggestion,  conscious 
of  the  jnst  complaints  which  might  now  he  ui'ged  against  himself 
had  become  anxioas  to  prevent  the  journey.  He  furnished  only 
a  Ttty  slender  escort,  with  the  intention,  it  was  suspected,  of  in- 
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teroeptiiig  it  on  the  road ;  but  the  other  hired  soldiers  at  his  own 
expense,  and  applied  to  a  captain  of  the  Yioeroj  of  the  Deocan, 
who  gave  him  a  body  of  brave  Afghan  horsemen.  His  coach- 
man, however,  having  got  drunk  on  the  road,  confessed  that  he 
had  entered  into  a  covenant  to  assassinate  him, — an  engagement 
in  which  it  was  found  that  the  interpreter  had  also  concurred. 
The  former  being  apprehended,  Hawkins  arrived  at  Burhanpoor, 
the  residence  of  the  viceroy,  who  courteously  received  and  for- 
warded him  to  Agra,  where  he  arrived  on  'the  16th  April  1609. 
As  he  was  inquiring  for  lodgings,  the  emperor  sent  for  him  in 
such  haste  that  he  had  scarcely  time  to  dress.  On  repairing  to 
the  palace,  he  found  Jehangire  elevated  on  his  ''  seat  royal,"  and 
presented  his  letter,  which,  as  well  as  the  king's  seal,  the  monarch 
for  some  time  carefully  examined.  He  then  desired  it  to  be  read 
by  an  old  Jesuit  who  happened  to  be  present  That  personage 
gave  a  very  unfavourable  report,  saying  *'  it  was  basely  penned ;" 
but  the  sovereign,  finding  his  visiter  could  speak  Turkish,  had 
begun  a  conversation  which  pleased  him  highly.  Hawkins  was 
invited  to  visit  the  palace  daily,  and  his  majesty  held  long  dis- 
courses with  him,  making  inquiry  respecting  the  different  coun- 
tries of  Europe,  and  also  the  West  Indies,  the  existence  of  which, 
it  seems,  be  had  been  taught  to  doubt.  He  mentioned  his  con- 
viction that  the  English  had  been  ill  treated  by  Mocrib  Khan,  to 
whom  the  most  positive  orders  were  now  sent  to  supply  them  with 
everything  necessary  for  their  trade.  Jehangire  then  earnestly 
requested  the  captain  to  remain  in  India  till  he  himself  could 
send  an  embassy  to  Europe,  assuring  him  of  an  income  of  upwards 
of  £3000  a-year,  to  be  derived,  according  to  their  usage,  from  a 
command  of  four  hundred  horse,  and  a  district  of  which  he  was  to 
receive  the  revenues.  Hawkins,  considering  with  himself  that 
he  might  thus  benefit  his  masters,  the  Company,  and  also  *^  feather 
his  own  nest,"  allowed  himself  to  be  persuaded.  He  was  then 
urged,  in  addition  to  so  many  other  donations,  to  accept  a  wi^s. 
After  what  had  passed,  he  thought  it  unseasonable  to  refuse  the 
offer,  though  it  was  much  against  his  inclination ;  yet  he  hoped 
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to  escape  by  saying  that  his  conscience  would  not  allow  him  to 
many  any  but  a  Christian,  trusting  that  none  such  would  be 
found  in  this  quarter  of  the  world.  However,  the  emperor's 
search  was  so  diligent  that  he  produced  a  young  Armenian 
maiden,  with  whom  the  captain  could  not  refuse  to  join  his  fates ; 
and  to  this  imion,  though  he  afterwards  foimd  that  it  was  not 
legal  in  England,  he  honourably  adhered,  and  declares  that  he 
was  thereby  made  extremely  happy. 

Hawkins  being  now  in  the  full  stream  of  favour,  and  learning 
that  another  vessel,  the  Ascension,  was  coming  to  Surat,  had  no 
difficulty  in  obtaining  an  imperial  commission,  imder  the  great 
seal  with  golden  letters,  authorizing  his  countrymen  to  trade. 
His  satisfaction  was  complete  when,  in  consequence  of  accumulated 
complaints  from  other  quarters,  his  arch-enemy  Mocrib  was  sum- 
moned to  court,  and  punished  with  the  confiscation  of  all  his 
effects.  These  were  so  exceedingly  numerous,  that  it  afforded  for 
two  months  a  daily  task  to  the  emperor  to  examine  them,  and  select 
the  best  for  his  own  use.  The  captain  had  the  satisfaction  of  point- 
ing out  several  articles  which  he  himself  had  lodged  as  presents  for 
his  majesty,  though  they  had  never  reached  their  destination. 

The  tide  of  royal  kindness,  which  had  now  reached  its  height, 
from  this  moment  began  to  ebb.  Mocrib,  after  being  stripped  of 
his  most  valuable  property,  was  restored  again- to  favour,  and 
allowed  to  resume  his  government,  being  simply  exhorted  to 
conduct  himself  with  greater  circumspection ;  but,  before  his  de- 
parture, he  took  care  to  do  the  English  every  ill  office  in  his 
power.  All  those  who  were  about  the  emperor — the  omrahs,  the 
officers  of  state,  and  more  especially  the  Jesuits — ^united  with  him 
in  their  endeavours  to  undermine  the  influence  enjoyed  by  stran- 
gers and  infidels.  It  was  represented  to  Jehangire  that,  by  open- 
ing his  trade  to  this  strange  people,  he  would  altogether  disgust 
the  Portuguese,  a  much  more  opulent  and  powerful  nation,  who 
would  not  only  themselves  desert  his  ports,  but  were  able  to  pre- 
vent others  from  entering  them.  These  arguments,  enforced  by 
a  balass  ruby  of  uncommon  size  and  brilliancy,  so  wrought  upon 
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tbe  prince,  that  be  excUimed,  "  Let  the  English  come  no  mora !" 
and  Uocrih  departed  iFith  the  iustroctioa  never  again  to  allow 
them  to  touch  hia  shores.  Uawkins  did  not  directly  Tentore  to 
face  this  tempest.  He  allowed  his  enemy  to  leave ;  and  when 
the  BUBpiciona  of  the  mifriendly  cabal  had  been  somewhat  lolled, 
watched  his  opportnnity,  presented  himself  before  the  emperor 
with  a  splendid  toff,  as  be  terms  it,  and  nrging  the  great  adru- 
t&gea  which  his  kingdom  might  derive  from  the  proposed  com- 
mercial iDtercoorse,  obtained  an  order  for  the  vizier  to  prepara  ■ 
decree,  in  tenns  as  ample  as  the  former,  in  &voar  of  the  BritiaL 
These  tidings  were  immediately  circulated  throagbont  the  hoatOe 
faction ;  an  express  was  despatched  to  Mocrib,  and  anch  activi^ 
exerted,  that,  after  the  decree  had  been  sealed  and  was  ready  to 
be  delivered,  the  sovereign  was  persnaded  to  withdraw  it.  Tlie 
sncceeding  transactions  continued  to  present  the  same  vraAil 
picture  of  imbeulity  and  vacillation.  When  the  captun  cooU 
fmd  a  friend  at  court,  or  seize  a  favourable  moment,  or  preaent 
Bome  valuable  gift,  he  appeared  again  on  the  eve  of  having  all 
his  wishes  accomplished ;  but  the  activity  of  his  adversariM 
always  produced  a  speedy  reverse.  During  the  whole  of  this 
time  he  EuFTered  much  annoyance  from  Abdul  Hassan,  the  prime 
minister  and  hia  mortal  enemy,  who  at  court  carefully  excluded 
bim  from  the  space  within  the  red  rails,  the  scene  of  honour,  and 
the  spot  where  opportunities  of  conversing  with  the  monardi  nsa- 
ally  occurred  :  And  though  he  could  not  altogether  withhold  the 
grant  of  territory  made  for  Uawkins'  subsistence,  be  contrived  to 
allot  it  in  a  district  so  disturbed  by  insurrection,  that  little  or  no 
revenue  could  be  drawn  from  it  After  two  years  and  >  }ai£, 
therefore,  of  sickening  and  fmillcaa  attendance,  the  English  cap- 
tain determined  to  take  his  leave.  On  the  2d  November  1611, 
he  departed,  not  only  without  obtaining  any  confirmation  of  eoia- 
mcrcial  privileges,  but  even  without  a  letter  to  his  own  king,— 
having  some  time  before,  with  the  deepest  indignation,  heard  tnm 
Abdul  Hassan,  that  it  waa  unsuitable  to  the  greatness  of  the  Hogul 
emperor  to  writo  to  so  petty  a  prince. 
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A  few  years  after,  it  was  determined  to  make  an  attempt  to 
place  the  British  affairs  in  India  on  a  Inore  satisfactory  footing, 
by  sending  out  an  embassy  direct  from  the  king,  with  ample 
presents  and  all  such  circmnstances  of  pomp  as  might  produce  an 
impression  on  the  proud  oriental  potentate.  Sir  Thomas  Roe 
accordingly  sailed  from  Gravesend  on  the  24th  January  1615, 
with  the  Lion  and  Peppercorn,  commanded  by  Captains  Peyton 
and  Boughton.  After  passing  along  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa, 
and  touching  at  Socotra,  he  arrived  in  September  at  Surat, 
where  he  was  landed  in  great  pomp,  with,  eighty  men-at-arms. 
By  asserting  his  privileges  as  ambassador  of  a  powerful  monarch, 
he  escaped  in  a  great  measure  the  *^  barbarous  search,"  as  well 
as  various  exactions  usually  practised  on  merchants.  On  the 
15th  of  November  he  reached  Burhanpoor,  and  had  a  splendid 
audience  of  Prince  Purvez,  second  son  to  the  sultan,  who  in  this 
place  represented  the  Mogul  sovereignty,  though  the  real  power 
rested  with  Khan  Channa,  commander  of  the  forces.  The  young 
viceroy  is  described  as  mounted  on  a  species  of  stage,  like  the 
mock- kings  at  a  theatre ;  and  the  ambassador  expressing  a  wish 
to  go  up,  was  told  that  neither  the  Grand  Turk  nor  the  King  of 
Persia  could  be  so  honoured.  On  his  requesting  a  seat,  he  was 
told  no  man  ever  sate  in  that  place.  The  prince,  however,  pro- 
mised to  admit  Sir  Thomas  presently  to  a  more  private  audience; 
but  unluckily,  among  other  gifts,  his  highness  had  received  a  case 
of  bottles,  of  which  he  made  such  diligent  use  as  to  be  soon  wholly 
out  of  a  condition  to  fulfil  his  engagement. 

As  the  Mogul  sovereign  was  then  resident  at  A j mere,  Roe  pro- 
ceeded thither  through  the  country  of  the  Rajpoots.  On  his  way 
he  admired  the  situation  of  Chittore,  which  he  compares  to  a 
tomb  of  wonderful  magnificence.  Above  a  hundred  temples, 
many  lofty  towers,  and  houses  innumerable,  were  seen  crowning 
the  lofty  rock  on  which  it  stood;  but  it  was  at  this  time  entirely 
deserted.  On  the  23d  December,  Sir  Thomas  arrived  at  Ajmere, 
but  did  not  go  to  court  till  the  10th  January  1616,  when  he 
waited  on  the  emperor  at  the  durbar,  or  place  of  public  audience. 
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He  delivered  tha  roy&l  letter  and  presenta,  &nd  met  4  t 
80  cordial,  that  he  was  asAired  no  other  amhBSBsdor,  either  TuA 
or  Persian,  had  ever  obtained  the  like.  At  the  next  intemevba 
was  allowed,  and  ever  afterwards  retained,  a  place  higher  tbut 
that  of  all  the  courtiers ;  and  being  permitted  to  state  the  grier- 
ances  which  the  English  trade  suffered  at  Sanit  and  Ahmed^wd, 
was  assured  that  these  should  be  fully  redressed,  Hanj  other 
conferences  followed,  and  mocb  familiar  and  even  jocular  coant- 
sation  passed  between  the  ambassador  and  the  monarch.  Sir 
Thomas  for  some  time  fondly  hoped  to  obtain  all  his  reqneats,  bot 
soon  found  himself  opposed  by  the  same  hostile  cabal  that  Itad 
caused  so  many  reverses  to  Hawkins.  Mocrib  Khan,  the  rooted 
enemy  of  England,  was  at  court,  where  be  was  supported  by 
Asoph  Ehan,  who  had  now  succeeded  as  prime  minister,  and  by 
Churmm,  afterwards  Shah  Jeban,  then  the  (aTonrite  boh  of 
Jehangire.  It  was  surprising  bow  be  could  at  all  maintain  bia 
ground  against  snch  powerful  adversaries,  who  produced  continnal 
floctnations  in  the  mind  of  this  iacouatant  prince;  bat  the  ambai- 
sador's  address  and  perseverance  at  last  enabled  him  to  procurs  a 
firman,  thongh  not  lo  tbe  full  e:(tent  which  bad  been  promised  and 
expected.  He  even  received  a  letter  to  the  British  sovereign, 
addressed,  "  Unto  a  king  rightly  descended  from  his  BnoestM^ 
bred  in  military  affairs,  and  clothed  with  honour  and  jnstica." 

Daring  his  stay,  Sir  Thomas  had  a  good  opportunity  of  obaerr- 
ing  the  pomp  and  ceremonies  of  Ibis  court,  the  most  splen^ 
perhaps  that  ever  dazzled  the  eyes  of  mankind,  thoi^h  acaroely 
possessing  a  corresponding  sbaro  of  polish  and  refinement.  A 
remarkable  degree  of  publicity,  and  even  popularity,  seems  tohaTS 
distinguished  all  its  proceedings.  Tbe  emperor  spent  as  it  won 
his  whole  life  in  public.  In  the  morning  he  came  to  a  window 
overlooking  a  wide  plain,  and  eshiblted  himself  to  a  numenoi 
crowd  there  assembled.  At  noon  he  returned  to  the  same  pUce, 
where  he  was  entertained  with  combats  of  wild  beasts,  partien- 
larly  of  elephants;  and  in  the  afternoon  he  seated  himself  in  the 
durbar,  the  regular  place  of  audience  for  all  who  presented  tbeu- 
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•dTea  m  bnuDeu.  At  dgbt  id  the  evening  lie  once  more  Kp- 
pemnd  in  an  open  court,  called  the  Gnzel  Khana,  where  he  spent 
the  time  elilefly  in  gay  and  easy  conTenatioti  with  his  favonritea. 
In  the  dnrbar,  the  royal  throne  was  Burroiinded  by  two  BacceBsiTfl 
nitingi,  the  innermost  of  which  enclosed  a  place  for  the  ambas- 
■adon,  cfficers  of  state,  and  persona  of  the  first  distinction.  The 
ooter  spaae  waa  filled  with  chieti  of  secondary  dignity ;  while  a 
wida  open  area  at  a  greater  distance  was  assigned  to  the  molti- 
tnde;  all  of  whom,  however,  enjoyed  a  fiill  view  of  his  majesty's 
peraon.  To  this  rontine  the  emperor  was  completely  enslaved, 
and  eonld  not  be  excnsed  for  a  single  day,  nnless  he  were  sick  or 
drank,  which  it  was  necessary  to  ezplun;  bnt  "two  days  no 
maxm  can  excttse."  All  the  state- proceedings  and  ordinances 
were  equally  public,  being  daily  written  down,  and  allowed  to  be 
penned  for  a  trifling  fee.  Thus  every  event  and  resolution  was 
immediately  known  to  all  the  people ;  and  even  Sir  Thomas'  Eng- 
liih  feelings  were  scandalized  by  seeing  the  most  secret  councils 
of  the  prinee,  and  hts  changeful  purposes,  "  tossed  and  censured 
bj  every  raacal." 

Onr  trtTeUer,  on  several  occasions  of  gaiety  and  festival,  had 
other  opportunities  of  beholding  the  pomp  of  the  Mogul  court 
It  condsted  chiefly  in  the  immense  profusion  of  precious  stones, 
which  thia  Bovereign  made  it  his  aim,  by  presents,  purchase,  or 
phuder,  to  ec^lect  from  every  quarter.  The  person  of  the  emperor 
on  high  anmreraaries  was  not  only  covered,  but  completely  laden 
with  diamonds,  pearls,  and  rubies.  Even  the  elephants,  when 
they  went  in  procession,  besides  having  all  their  trappings  richly 
gilded,  had  their  heads  adorned  with  valuable  jewels.  The 
unbaiudor  waa  particularly  dazzled,  after  the  monarch  had  taken 
tfas  field,  with  the  range  of  the  royal  tents  surrounded  by  a  wall 
hilf  a  mile  m  drcnit  Those  of  the  nobles  exhibited  the  most 
tlegant  ahapes  and  brilliant  variety  of  colours.  lie  declares  it 
"  one  of  the  greatest  rarities  and  magnificences"  he  ever  saw,  the 
whole  vale  resembling  a  beautiful  city.  But  amid  all  this  show 
wa  NO  ftw  or  no  tncea  of  any  refined  or  intellectual  tastes.    On 
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the  BOTtireigu'e  b!rth-day,  his  chief  amusement  wu  to  ttka  two 
boxea,  one  fall  of  rubica,  and  thootbcrof  goldand  eilver  almondi^ 
and  scatter  them  on  the  ground  in  presence  of  his  omrahn;  when 
these  mighty  lords  of  tho  greatest  court  in  the  world  threw  tliein- 
selvea  on  the  floor  and  scrambled  for  them  as  children  do  fiir 
eugar-plams.  On  another  occasion,  much  delight  was  affoidiod 
by  the  "  royal  weighing,"  at  which  time  the  emperor's  person, 
arrayed  in  full  pomp,  was  put  into  the  BcaleH,  first  against  mpeea, 
then  against  gold  and  jewels,  next  against  rich  cloths  and  spicea, 
and,  lastly,  against  com,  meal,  and  butter.  Intoxication,  cuiiad 
to  the  utmost  excess,  completed  the  circle  of  court  gaieties. 

The  view  given  by  both  these  travellers  of  tho  character  of 
Jehaugire  scarcely  accords  with  tho  high  panegyrics  prononnced 
by  tho  oriental  writers.  His  facility  and  kindncsa  of  temper 
appear  combined  with  so  much  of  weakness  and  vacillation  u 
nearly  to  have  unfitted  him  for  conducting  iho  concerns  of  so 
great  an  empire.  Sir  Thomas  seems  to  describe  him  accurately, 
by  saying: — "  He  is  of  so  good  a  disposition,  that  ho  sufiera  all 
men  to  govern,  which  is  worse  than  being  ill."  His  justice,  and 
more  particularly  his  hatred  of  injustice,  which  Dow  so  highly 
extols,  becomes  sonicwhat  criuivocal,  when  wo  find  it  chiefly  dis- 
played in  confiecating  to  his  own  hpo  the  goods  of  suspected  indi- 
viduals. Aflcr  having  pronounced  Mocrib  Khan  guilty,  and 
seized  his  most  valuable  poaseaaions,  there  was  a  strange  incoa- 
Gistency  in  restoring  him  to  his  government  and  to  full  confidence) 
and  being  swayed  by  hin  advice  on  the  most  important  occasions. 
It  is  difBcult  to  know  whether  we  should  ascribe  to  superstition  or 
policy  the  absnrd  caresses  which  he  was  seen  to  bestow  on  a 
miserable  fakir  or  beggar,  whom  be  conversed  with  for  an  hour, 
took  in  bis  arms  and  assisted  to  rise,  and  Into  whose  lap  he  finally 
poured  a  hundred  rupees. 

Tho  last  years  of  this  sovereign's  life  were  spent  in  ronch 
misery;  and  it  was  still  his  fatal  passion  for  Noorjchnn  by  which 
they  were  imbittered.  This  fair  but  haughty  &vourite  governed 
him  entirely,  misled  his  easy  temper,  and  alienated  him  from  hia 
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beet  friends.  The  belief  prevailed,  apparently  not  without  foan* 
dation,  that  she  was  studying  to  raise  to  the  throne  Shariar,  her 
own  son,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  elder  branches  of  her  husband's 
family;  and  this  was  at  least  the  alleged  motive  of  the  formidable 
rebellion  raised  against  the  emperor  by  Shah  Jehan,  the  ablest  of 
his  children,  who  had  gained  great  reputation  and  influence  by  a 
successful  war  in  the  Deccan.  That  prince,  by  another  crime, 
paved  his  way  to  the  throne.  Chusero,  his  elder  brother,  whose 
rebellion  had  chequered  the  opening  of  Jehangire's  reign,  was 
released  from  his  long  confinement,  and  placed  under  the  shah's 
care;  but  one  morning  his  favourite  wife  entered  his  tent  and 
found  him  weltering  in  his  blood,  shed  by  an  assassin.  She 
filled  the  camp  and  city  with  her  cries:  Jehan  repaired  to  the 
spot,  and  by  the  deep  concern  he  expressed,  escaped  at  first  all 
suspicion;  yet  his  father  and  the  public  became  afterwards  con- 
vinced that  the  guilt  of  this  murder  rested  upon  his  head. 

The  emperor,  in  the  dangerous  situation  in  which  he  was  now 
placed,  had,  however,  a  faithful  friend  and  servant,  Mohabet 
Khan,  who  supported  his  crown  with  devoted  zeal,  and  whose 
valour  gained  for  him  repeated  victories  over  the  rebellious  Shah 
Jehan.  Even  when  that  prince  repaired  successively  to  Guzerat 
and  Bengal,  where  he  succeeded  in  raising  several  new  armies, 
Mohabet  still  pursued  him,  and  at  last  reduced  his  affairs  to  a 
desperate  condition.  When  this  commander,  however,  had  re- 
turned to  court,  expecting  the  gratitude  due  for  such  signal  services, 
he  found  a  complete  change  in  the  sentiments  of  his  sovereign. 
Noor  Jehan,  never  ceasing  to  be  the  evil  genius  of  Jehangire, 
joined  with  other  enemies  in  making  him  believe  that  this  virtuous 
guardian  of  his  throne  had  entered  into  a  conspiracy  for  his 
deposition.  Mohabet,  soon  learning  how  affairs  stood  at  court, 
determined  not  to  sacrifice  himself  by  obeying  the  order  to  repair 
thither,  but  withdrew  to  his  castle  at  Rintimpour.  At  length, 
after  repeated  calls,  he  proceeded  to  the  seat  of  government, 
accompanied,  however,  by  5000  brave  Rajpoot  cavalry,  whom  he 
deemed  sufficient  to  secure  his  personal  safety.    He  found  the 
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irei  die  most  vRwnnkj  te>.«tKiai,  bei^  ordovd  Id  ■Jimw  ■■ 
furAet  tin  k  bad  ■eeogatrf  far  Ae  ictoimo  and  tke  ^biiv 
wEud  bad  ostBC  inw  bi«  [iiwiMJiai      Hobabct,  tbongb  vnrtaBa^ 


dstraljbold  a^n& 
Tbe  amiT,  now  on  ia  maivb  to  Cabal,  oMaed  aext  i*f  lbs 
bridge  aver  the  Jelom,  vfaile  dte  iiiMnifh,  wbo  dieailed  nottnig, 
Ungend  beliiad  witb  m  mall  partr  of  ewMlicf.  Tbe  g^Mol 
tbeo  pwbcd  forward  «itb  bis  Bsjpoots.  eaoaed  an«  dftarhmtiBl  to 
nesre  ibe  bridge,  wbDe  widi  anotber  be  daabed  od  to  tbe  teal  tl 
hit  master.  Snmraiided  Yrr  Sre  bniidivd  of  tbeae  tnopa,  wfcobad 
alibied  in  fnB  annoar,  be  enteted  vhb  a  eoantenaDee  pale  bat 
detennioed.  Tbe  omTaba  at  first  inade  Bome  abow  of  reiiilMe^ 
bot  yielded  as  wwn  aa  lb«T  taw  tbe  amoiint  of  tbe  ibreB  wUdk 
auailed  tbem.  Tbe  cbief^  after  eoqm  seairb,  fbond  Jebaagin  m 
tbe  batliiog-tent,  when  tbe  latter  immediately  exclaimed,  **  Wbii 
dost  tbon  meaa  Mobabet  Kbsn  ? "  Tbe  otber  replied,  "  Foned 
by  tbe  macbi nations  of  my  enemies,  vrbo  plot  againit  mj  Kf^  I 
ibrow  tnyaelf  under  tbe  protection  of  ray  Boveieign."  Bens 
aalced  the  object  of  the  armed  men  behind  him,  be  annm^ 
"They  want  full  Kcnrity  for  me  and  my  fiunOy,  and  without  it  ibef 
will  not  retire."  Jehangire  denied  baring  entertainedaaydengB 
againit  his  life,  andendeaTonred  toEoothhim;  when  tbe  otbaob- 
■erred  that  this  was  his  nsaal  boar  of  hnnting,  and  that  a  honewaa 
in  waiting.  Tbe  emperor  ean  the  necessity  nnder  whidi  be  wm 
placed,  and  went,  accompanied  by  a  guard  of  valiant  Rajpoota. 

Meantime  Noor  Jehan,  with  bet  brother,  Aaoph  Khan,  tba 
prime  minlrter,  bad  paised  with  the  main  body  of  tbe  aimy  to 
the  opposite  nde  of  the  rirer;  and  it  is  easy  to  imagine  the  eoi- 
■teraation  and  rage  of  that  prond  princess  on  learning  the  d 
which  bad  befallen  her  hnshand.  After  consnltation,  it  was  A 
mined,  at  whatever  peril,  to  attack  llohabct,  and  make  a  d< 
effort  for  the  release  of  thur  sorerdgn.  The  broad  stream,  bnw- 
n  the  ftce  of  the  hostile  Bajpooto;  bnt  te 
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cmpreBi,  to  encourage  her  troops,  rode  into  the  current,  exposing 
herself  in  the  thickest  of  the  conflict,  and  emptying  four  quivers 
of  arrows  with  her  own  hand.  Three  of  her  elephant-drivers 
were  killed;  and  her  youthful  daughter,  who  accompanied  her, 
was  wounded  in  the  arm.  The  Rajpoots,  however,  attacked  the 
several  parties  as  they  reached  the  shore,  and  successively 
defeated  them.  At  length  a  large  hody,  headed  hy  the  most 
gallant  of  the  omrahs,  crossed  at  a  different  point,  and  came  upon 
the  enemy's  rear.  They  penetrated  nearly  to  the  emperor's  tent, 
which  was  pierced  with  numerous  arrows,  and  his  person  was  only 
secured  hy  heing  carefully  covered  with  shields.  But  Mohahet 
finally  restored  the  hattle,  and  gained  a  complete  victory.  Noor 
Jehan  fled  to  Lahore ;  whence,  hy  letters  from  Jehangire,  she 
was  induced  to  repair  to  his  camp.  Under  these  circumstances, 
we  know  not  how  to  justify  the  resolution  formed  hy  the  con- 
queror of  putting  her  to  death.  lie  even  extorted  the  imperial 
warrant  to  that  effect;  when  the  artful  princess,  pretending  to 
suhmit  to  her  fate,  solicited  one  interview  with  her  lord,— a 
request  which  the  general  granted,  on  condition  that  it  should 
take  place  in  his  own  presence.  She  entered  and  stood  before 
her  husband  in  deep  silence,  "  her  beauty  shining  with  additional 
lustre  through  her  sorrow."  lie  instantly  burst  into  tears,  and 
entreated  so  earnestly  for  the  life  of  his  beloved  queen,  that  the 
victorious  chief  was  overcome,  and  acceded  to  his  wishes. 

Mohahet  now  carried  his  sovereign  into  Cabul,  treating  htm 
with  the  highest  respect^  maintaining  the  full  pomp  of  his  court, 
and  allowing  him  to  transact  all  the  ordinary  affairs  of  state.  At 
length,  having  obtained  the  most  ample  promises  of  indemnity 
and  future  favour,  he  proved  his  disinterestedness  by  resigning 
his  power,  setting  the  monarch  at  full  liberty,  and  retiring  into  a 
private  station.  But  he  had  gone  too  far  to  recede  with  safety. 
The  emperor,  indeed,  was  capable  of  forgiving,  and  even  of 
forgetting ;  but  the  deepest  resentment  rankled  in  the  mind  of  his 
lady,  who  soon  began  to  demand  the  life  of  the  general,  though 

the  former  had  sufficient  sense  of  justice  to  repel  her  proposal  wilh 
p 
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indignation.  She  then  proceeded  to  form  plots  for  rffecting  hor 
object  bj  treachery.  Jehuigire,  on  learning  these  dengna,  gun 
information  to  the  intended  victim,  at  tLe  aame  time  owning  lua 
inability  to  afford  him  the  protection  to  which  he  had  w>  jnat  a 
claim.  It  was  evident,  therefore,  that  no  choioe  waa  left  him  hat 
to  flee ;  and  the  man  who  bad  to  lately  been  the  real  maatar  of 
this  great  empire  became  a  solitary  fugittre,  after  abandoning  all 
his  property.  Noor  Jehan  immediately  ewsed  it,  and  in  U> 
absence  obtuned  an  entire  away  over  tlie  mind  of  the  weak 
Bovereign;  the  other  was  declared  a  rebel;  a  price  set  npoo  Ul 
head ;  and  a  diligent  search  was  ordered  to  be  made  for  him  through 
all  the  provinces. 

Asopb,  the  rdgning  minister,  disapproved  of  his  aster's 
violence,  and  of  the  questionable  measures  into  which  she  nrgad 
the  goremment,  bat  knew  not  how  to  resist.  One  evening  after 
dark  he  was  informed  that  a  man  in  a  mean  dress  besongbt  ao 
audience.  With  wonder  and  sympathy,  be  saw  before  him  the 
ehief  who  had  bo  lately  been  the  raler  of  India.  They  withdrew 
into  a  secret  cabinet;  and  Asoph  having  acknowledged  the 
empress's  violence  and  the  miserable  weakness  of  Jtitxofpn, 
Uohabet  urged,  that  the  only  chance  for  having  the  emptra 
governed  with  a  firm  hand  would  be  obtained  by  raising  to  the 
throne  Shah  Jehan,  the  same  man  of  whom  he  himself  had  ao  loi^ 
been  the  determined  enemy.  The  olber,  after  tome  conaideratioB, 
coDOorred  in  his  views,  and  a  commonication  with  the  royal  yooth 
was  immediately  opened;  bnt  several  circomstauces  anspeDdad 
the  execution  of  this  projeot  till  it  was  rendered  nnnecessarj  by 
the  illness  of  the  emperor.  An  asthmatic  ooroplaint  under  whidh 
he  laboured  being  severely  aggravated  by  a  residence  in  the  aold 
climate  of  Cashmere,  he  expired  on  the  9th  November  1637, 
leaving  behind  him  a  very  doubtful  reputation. 

Jebangire  left  only  two  sods.  Shah  Jefaan  and  Shariar,  io  iha 
latter  of  whom  he  had  bequeathed  his  crown ;  but  Mohahet  and 
Asoph  took  immediate  steps  for  tlie  elevation  of  the  formar,  aad 
before  that  prince  oould  arrive  from  the  Deccao,  his  o 
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ms  defeated,  taken  prisoner,  and  deprived  of  sight.  The  new 
emperor,  on  reaching  tLe  capital,  immediatelj  adopted  the  moat 
dreadfiil  expedienta  to  seciire  himself  against  a  riral.  He  caused 
not  only  Ida  brother,  bat  all  bis  nephews  who  were  alive,  to  be 
pot  to  death;  and  there  remained  not  a  drop  of  the  blood  of 
Timor,  ezoept  what  flowed  in  hid  own  and  his  children'a  veins. 
Thia  bomUfl  tragedy  has  been  palliated  aa  founded  on  oriental 
precedent;  yet  thongh  in  Eastern  courts  fraternal  enmities  have 
vxaally  been  fatal,  Uindostan  had  afforded  no  instance  of  such  a 
iearfdl  proacription.  Nor  could  Jehan  fail  to  foresee  that  thia 
guilty  example  was  likely  to  be  followed,  if  not  against  himself 
■a  it  aetaaUy  was  in  some  degree,  at  least  against  those  in  whoae 
vd&re  be  was  moat  deeply  interested. 

He  did  not  even  escape  the  danger  of  an  immediate  claimant 
tar  the  empre.  Lodi,  an  omrah  of  dislingniahed  spirit  and 
valonr,  and  who  boasl«d  a  descent  from  the  Fatan  emperors  of 
India,  had  been  employed  as  commander  of  the  army  in  the 
Deecan.  In  this  capacity  he  was  opposed  to  Shah  Jehan,  and 
luLTing,  when  the  throne  became  vacant,  attached  himself  to 
Bhaiiar,  obatmeted  and  even  insulted  the  new  sovereign  on 
bia  way  to  Agra,  The  prince  sent  an  army  against  him,  but 
with  liberal  ofilen  in  case  of  submission.  Lodi  laid  down  his 
mnoB,  and  was  appointed  to  the  ^vemment  of  Malwa;  whence, 
OB  a  mandate  from  the  imperial  court,  be  repaired  to  the  capital. 
At  the  first  audience,  however,  he  was  received  with  each  marked 
diareapect,  aa  ahowed  that  some  hostile  pnrpose  was  meditated. 
Azmiit  lua  son  even  drew  his  sword ;  a  tomult  ensned,  and  the 
omrah  haatened  to  his  own  house,  which  was  capable  of  defence, 
when  be  ebnl  himself  up  with  tbree  hundred  fbUowers,  Thns 
eneloaed,  however,  in  the  midst  of  enemies,  bis  sitoatiou  seemed 
deapente,  and  be  was  agitated  with  the  modt  perplexing  emo- 
tiona.  Snddenly  a  scream  was  heard  from  the  apartment  of  tbs 
femalea, — he  msbed  in,  and  saw  them  weltering  in  their  blood. 
In  the  proapect  of  captivity  and  dishonour,  with  that  desperate 
fiddly  BOt  nnfieqaently  displayed  by  Hindoo  females,  they  had 
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plunged  the  sword  into  their  own  breasts.  At  the  sight  his  mind 
was  worked  up  ahnost  to  phrensy.  He  sprang  on  horseback  with 
his  two  sons,  caused  his  men  to  follow  him  sounding  trumpets, 
while  he  himself  called  aloud,  ^'  I  will  awaken  the  tyrant  with 
the  sound  of  mj  departure,  but  he  shall  tremble  at  my  return.'' 
A  hot  pursuit  was  immediately  commenced;  yet  he  would  have 
distanced  his  pursuers,  had  not  the  stream  of  the  Chumbul,  then 
flowing  rapidly  and  swollen  by  heavy  rains,  arrested  his  progress. 
Overtaken  by  a  greatly  superior  force  he  was  obliged  to  plunge 
into  the  stream,  and  reached  the  opposite  shore,  but  not  without 
losing  the  greater  number  of  his  followers,  among  whom  was 
Azmut,  his  &vourite  son.  He  pushed  onward,  however,  to  the 
Deccan,  where  he  openly  raised  the  standard  of  rebellion,  and, 
besides  collecting  his  own  adherents,  engaged  the  kings  of  Gol- 
conda  and  Yisiapour  to  enter  into  a  league  against  the  Mogul,  by 
whose  overwhelming  power  they  had  long  been  oppressed.  Shah 
Jehan  was  so  deeply  alarmed  that  he  hastened  to  the  theatre  of 
war;  but  not  being  disposed  to  take  the  field  in  person,  yet  afraid 
to  intrust  the  command  to  any  single  chief,  he  sent  detached  corpa 
under  Eradut  EJian  and  other  generals  to  attack  the  combined 
forces  at  different  points.  Lodi  being  nominated  generalissimo, 
conducted  his  operations  with  such  valour  and  skill  that  he  baffled 
all  the  efforts  of  the  invader.  Shah  Jehan,  g^reatly  mortified,  at 
length  committed  the  entire  conduct  of  the  war  to  Asoph,  who 
brought  to  it  talents  and  a  reputation  of  the  first  order.  His  very 
name  struck  the  confederates  with  such  terror  that  they  inmie^ 
diately  retreated.  The  insurgent  chief^  with  only  the  troops 
personally  attached  to  himself^  determined  to  try  the  fortune  of 
battle;  but  it  proved  adverse.  The  King  of  Golconda  instantly 
began  to  treat  with  the  emperor;  and  Lodi,  well  aware  that  the 
first  article  would  be  the  delivery  of  his  own  person,  lost  no  time 
in  withdrawing  from  his  territory.  Shah  Jehan  endeavoured  to 
shut  against  him  all  the  passes  leading  into  Hindostan;  yet  the 
fugitive  chief  evaded  all  his  precautions,  and  with  a  chosen  band, 
who  remained  faithful  in  every  extremity,  found  his  way  into  the 
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high  coimtry  of  Malwa.  The  emperor  immediately  directed  Ah- 
dallab,  one  of  his  officers,  to  pnrsae  him  with  ten  thousand  horse. 
Lodi,  weakened  hy  the  attacks  which  he  encountered  in  his  march, 
at  length  found  this  powerful  hodj  pressing  close  hehind;  while 
Mohammed  Az&z,  his  eldest  son,  had  fallen  in  endeavouring  to 
cover  his  retreat.  His  troop  was  reduced  to  thirty,  so  closely 
hemmed  in  as  to  exclude  all  hope.  Seeing  a  strong  detachment 
of  the  enemy  advance,  h'e  called  together  these  faithful  followers, 
and  afler  expressing  the  warmest  gratitude  for  their  adherence  to 
him  amid  so  many  calamities,  hegged  as  a  last  &vour  that  they 
would  no  longer  cling  to  a  cause  devoted  to  ruin,  hut  each  seek 
his  own  safety.  They  hurst  into  tears,  and  declared  their  deter- 
mination to  share  his  fate  to  the  last.  He  silently  gave  the  signal 
to  follow,  and  spurred  his  horse  against  the  enemy.  A  ball  pierced 
his  breast,  and  his  thirty  gallant  companions  fell  around  him« 
Shah  Jehan  received  the  tidings  with  unbounded  exultation,  not 
tempered  with  the  generous  sympathy  which  was  due  to  the 
valour  and  misfortunes  of  his  fallen  rival. 

The  emperor,  thus  secured  in  the  possession  of  the  sceptre, 
added  another  to  the  list  of  princes  who,  after  seizing  it  by  crimes 
and  violence,  wielded  it  with  firmness  and  justice.  The  stern- 
ness of  his  temper  was  now  employed  in  overawing  the  haughty 
viceroys,  and  guarding  the  people  against  oppression.  He  derived, 
doubtless,  much  aid  from  the  wise  counsels  of  Asoph  Khan  and 
Mohabet,  whom,  notwithstanding  some  fits  of  jealousy,  he  con- 
tinued to  employ.  Sometimes  their  intercession  softened  the 
extreme  rigour  of  his  justice,  particularly  in  the  case  of  the  Rajah 
of  Bundelcund,  whom  he  had  ordered  for  execution.  When 
Mohabet  pleaded  for  the  life  of  the  guilty  chief^  the  monarch  not 
only  granted  it,  hut  restored  him  to  his  full  dignity.  At  one 
time,  though  wholly  indifferent  to  the  Mohammedan  religion,  he 
was  so  provoked  by  the  manifold  absurdities  of  the  Hindoo  wor- 
ship, that  he  began  to  make  it  an  object  of  persecution;  but,  seeing 
the  eagerness  with  which  the  people  clung  to  their  proscribed 
ritual,  he  became  sensible  of  his  error,  and  resumed  the  system  of 
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toleration  which  bis  &mily  had  been  aomutomed  to  extend  Id 
both  creeds. 

Had  there  been  a  theatre  open  for  foreign  conquest,  Shah  Jehaa 
would  probably  have  been  ambitions  of  that  glory ;  bat  the  empin 
was  now  so  extensive,  and  all  its  eoemieB  at  bo  great  ft  distaneQ, 
that  such  projects  mnst  have  been  carried  on  nnder  many  dii- 
advantages.  He  led  armies,  however,  into  the  Deccan,  and 
redoced  its  princes  to  a  humbler  state  of  vassalage  than  befine. 
He  also  sent  expeditions  against  Candahar  and  BalUi,  on  the 
western  and  north-westeni  frontiers;  but  the  war  was  waged  witk 
difficnlty  in  those  remote  and  monntainons  regions,  while  the 
vigorons  rule  of  the  PersiaD  princes,  Abbas  and  Sefi,  rendered  it 
impossible  to  make  any  permanent  impression  in  that  qnarter. 
On  the  east,  indeed,  he  added  to  the  empire  the  rude  province  of 
Assam, — a  precarious  acquisition  of  no  very  great  value. 

To  this  prince  India  is  indebted  for  the  most  splendid  and 
elegant  monuments  of  architecture  with  which  it  is  anywhers 
adorned.  At  New  Delhi,  which  he  made  his  residence,  and 
called,  from  himself,  Shah  Jebanpoor,  he  erected  a  palace  of  nd 
granite,  considered  by  Bishop  Heber  one  of  the  noblest  he  ever 
saw,  and  far  superior  to  the  Kremlin  at  Moscow.  The  gAtewny 
in  particular  is  finely  ornamented.  The  Jumma  Kusjed,  too,  in 
the  same  city,  is  a  magnificent  mosque,  not  excelled  by  any  other 
in  India.  But  all  his  erections  were  surpassed  by  the  mausoleum 
called  the  Taj  Mahal,  raised  at  Agra  in  honour  of  Noor  Jehaa, 
his  fiivourite  queen.  It  is  built  of  while  marble,  inlaid  vrith  pn- 
ciouB  stoues,  and  forms  a  qnadrsngle  of  a  hundred  and  nine^ 
yards,  with  a  lofty  dome  seventy  feet  in  diameter  rising  from  the 
centre.  It  stands  on  an  elevated  terrace,  surrounded  by  a  highly- 
cultivated  garden.  The  construction  is  said  to  have  coat  the 
immense  sum  of  £750,000 ;  and  it  is  generally  esteemed  the 
finest  edISce  in  the  empire. 

This  reign  flowed  on  for  moro  than  twenty  years  in.  the  mart 
smooth  and  prosperous  tenor.  The  emperor  lost  his  valnaUs 
ministers  Asoph  and  Hohabet;  but  this  only  indnoed  him  to 
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apply  more  closely  to  public  business,  wbich  he  continaed  to 
administer  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  nation.  His  felicity 
seemed  crowned  by  possessing  four  sons,  whose  accomplishments, 
and  even  virtues,  fitted  them  to  adorn  the  throne  of  the  greatest 
of  empires,  and  to  be  the  idols  of  the  people.  As  the  most  perfect 
cordiality  reigned  between  them  and  him,  he  placed  them  in  all 
conspicuous  situations,  which  they  filled  both  honourably  and  ably. 
But  when  they  grew  to  manhood  it  was  impossible  to  preyent 
mutual  jealousies  firom  arising.  Each  began  to  contemplate,  in  the 
event  of  his  parent's  death,  a  struggle  for  the  vacant  sovereignty; 
and  each  anticipated  on  that  occurrence  either  a  throne  or  a  grave. 
Dara,  the  favourite  of  the  aged  monarch,  was  kept  near  his  person, 
and  for  him  the  succession  was  destined.  He  was,  perhaps,  the 
most  amiable  of  the  f&mily,  shunning  the  licentious  indulgences 
incident  to  a  court,  and  employing  his  leisure  in  the  cultivation 
of  letters ;  but  in  action  he  was  hasty  and  impetuous.  Snjah, 
voluptuous,  yet  mild  and  also  brave,  held  the  government  of 
Bengal.  Morad,  magnificent,  proud,  daring,  delighting  in  war 
and  danger,  commanded  in  Guzerat  There  was  yet  a  fourth,  of 
a  character  very  difiBsrent  from  that  of  any  of  his  brothers,  or  from 
what  is  usually  found  in  the  bosom  of  royalty.  Aurengzebe 
maintained  a  reserved  deportment,  rejecting  pleasure,  and  devoting 
himself  to  business  and  public  affiurs  with  an  intensity  like  that 
of  one  who  was  to  raise  himself  from  a  low  condition  by  his  own 
exertions.  Another  circumstance  gave  a  peculiar  stamp  to  his 
pursuits  and  destiny.  The  princes  of  the  house  of  Akbar  had 
scarcely  made  even  a  profession  of  the  Mohammedan  faith,  though 
it  was  zealously  muntained  by  their  armies  and  great  lords.  They 
seem  to  have  viewed  religion  itself  with  a  careless  indifference, 
chiefly  as  a  subject  of  philosophical  speculation,  and  studiously 
avoided  making  it  any  ground  of  distinction  among  the  various 
classes  of  their  subjects.  He,  on  the  contrary,  had  adopted  the 
Arabian  creed  in  all  its  rigour;  conforming  strictly  to  its  obser- 
vances, and  professing  himself  more  ambitious  of  the  reputation  of 
A  saint  and  &kir  than  of  a  great  monarch.     He  thereby  made 
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bimself  odious  to  the  Indian  population ;  bat  the  Moslem  chie&i 
who  wielded  the  military  power,  hailed  the  appearance  of  a  sove- 
reign that  had  renounced  the  scandalous  n^ligence  of  his  ances* 
tors,  and  identified  himself  with  them  upon  this  important  subject 
Having  commanded  also  for  a  long  time  the  troops  in  the  Deoean, 
the  main  theatre  of  war,  he  found  himself  at  the  head  of  a  better 
disciplined  army,  and  had  acquired  more  military  skill,  than  any 
other  of  the  princes. 

This  state  of  things,  however  painful  and  alarming,  might  have 
been  of  long  duration,  had  not  a  sudden,  and  severe  illness  seised 
the  emperor.  Ho  continued  insensible  during  several  days,  and 
no  hopes  were  entertained  of  his  recovery.  Dara,  by  his  direc- 
tion, immediately  assumed  the  government,  and  administered  it 
as  if  he  were  already  on  the  throne.  In  particular,  he  showed  a 
very  jealous  feeling  towards  his  brothers,  prohibiting  all  commu- 
nication with  them,  seizing  their  papers,  and  sending  into  exile 
all  the  omrahs  attached  to  their  interest.  Thus  he  precipitated, 
and  in  some  measure  justified,  the  hostile  measures  to  which  they 
were  of  themselves  but  too  much  disposed.  Notwithstanding  every 
precaution,  they  obtained  information  of  their  father's  illness,  and 
were  even  led  to  suspect  that  he  was  already  dead.  They  imme- 
diately entered  upon  a  line  of  conduct,  professedly  prompted,  not 
by  ambition,  but  by  regard  for  their  personal  safety.  Sujah,  in 
Bengal,  first  put  his  troops  in  motion;  and  soon  after  Morad,  in 
Guzerat,  communicated  to  Aurengzebe  the  recent  events,  inviting 
him  to  unite  in  counteracting  the  obvious  designs  of  their  relatiye; 
in  which  views  that  ambitions  prince  readily  concurred. 

Meantime  Shah  Jehan,  beyond  all  expectation,  obtained  a  com- 
plete recovery,  and  Dara,  in  the  most  dutiful  manner,  resigned 
back  into  his  father's  hands  the  reins  of  empire.  This  intelli- 
gence was  instantly  conveyed  to  Sujah,  and  a  hope  expressed 
that  the  measures  which  he  had  taken,  solely  in  anticipation  of 
the  emperor's  death,  would  be  discontinued.  But  he  had  gone 
too  far ;  the  flame  of  ambition  was  kindled  in  his  breast ;  he 
affected  disbelief  of  the  statement,  and  even  treated  as 
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the  letters  which  the  sorereign  wrote  to  him  with  his  own  hand. 
Being  met|  however,  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges  by  Solimin,  the 
son  of  Dara,  a  youth  of  distingnished  talents,  he  was  totally  de- 
feated, and  obliged  to  shut  himself  up  in  the  fortress  of  Monghir, 
where  he  was  closely  invested.  Meanwhile  the  expedition  from 
the  south  assumed  a  more  formidable  character, 

Aurengzebe  lost  no  time  in  obeying  the  invitation  of  his 
brother,  and  hastened  to  join  him  with  all  the  forces  he  was  able 
to  collect  But,  conscious  that  he  viewed  Morad  abo  as  a  rival, 
and  was  likely  to  excite  in  his  mind  a  similar  feeling,  he  used 
every  £BLlse  and  flattering  expression  which  could  inspire  with 
confidence  his  naturally  open  and  unsuspicious  heart  He  pro- 
fessed to  consider  him  as  alone  fitted  for  the  throne  of  Uindostan, 
to  which  he  was  called  by  the  desire  of  the  people,  and  as  one  to 
whose  elevation  it  would  be  his  prido  to  contribute,  though  his 
own  wish  was  only  to  find  some  tranquil  retirement,  where  he 
might  devote  the  rest  of  his  days  to  religious  contemplation. 
Perhaps  there  was  not  another  individual  in  Hindostan,  knowing 
the  parties,  who  could  have  been  deceived  by  such  language ;  but 
so  great  was  the  vanity  and  credulity  of  Morad,  that  Aurengzebe 
knew  he  might  confidently  use  it  The  two  princes,  with  their 
armies,  met  on  the  banks  of  the  Nerbudda,  crossed  that  river,  and 
totally  defeated  Jeswunt  Singh,  the  Rajpoot  chie^  who,  in  the 
service  of  the  emperor,  commanded  a  numerous  body  of  cavalry. 

Shah  Jehan  learned  these  events  with  the  deepest  dismay.  He 
saw  the  formidable  character  of  the  rebellion,  and  dreaded  that, 
whatever  the  bsue  might  be,  he  himself  could  scarcely  fail  to  be 
crushed.  He  therefore  used  all  his  power  to  support  his  destined 
heir,  and  even  expressed  an  ardent  wish  to  take  the  field  along 
with  him,  though  he  was  unfortunately  persuaded  to  give  up  his 
intention.  Orders  were  sent  to  Solim&n  to  grant  favourable 
terms  to  Sujah,  and  to  hasten  against  the  more  dangerous  enemy, 
and  Dara  was  strongly  advised  to  await  his  arrival  with  a  large 
reinforcement  That  prince  accordingly  placed  his  army,  con- 
sisting of  100,000  horse,  in  a  strong  position  along  the  banks  of 
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the  Chumbal,  which  oommanded  the  approach  to  Agra,  aal 
covered  hia  camp  with  a  poweriiil  line  of  intrenchmentB.  Wbon 
the  confederates  advanced,  and  uw  his  force  thtu  potted,  tb^ 
felt  considerable  embarrasBment.  Horad,  with  ehanetariilfe 
ardonr,  proposed  to  attempt  forcing  the  lines ;  but  thia  nndflrtalc- 
ing  appeared  too  hazardoos  to  the  caotions  prodenoe  of  Anirag* 
aebe.  Having  obtained  information  of  a  pass  Uiroagli  the 
mountiuns,  by  vhich  the  enemy's  position  might  be  turned,  and 
leaving  only  the  appearance  of  a  camp  to  deceive  hia  advenafj, 
he  effected  his  object,  and  marched  npon  Agra.  The  impvU 
lieutenant  had  then  only  the  alternative  of  abandoning  that  capi- 
tal or  of  giving  battle,  and  his  ardent  spirit  impelled  him  to  pndbr 
the  Utter.  This  engagement,  which  dedded  the  fote  of  the  Hogol 
empire,  is  related  by  historians  in  a  manner  very  confdsed,  and 
seemingly  much  darkened  by  oriental  exaggeration.  It  is  aaaertod 
that,  after  variotis  changes  of  fortune  on  either  side,  the  wbtde  of 
both  armies  fled  from  the  field,  leaving  only  a  thousand  horae  nndar 
Dara,  and  a  handred  under  Aorengzebe ;  and  that,  when  the  lattar 
had  given  up  all  hope,  a  retrt^rade  movement  by  his  brother's 
elephant,  and  the  circomstance  of  that  commander  being  induced 
to  dismount,  struck  dismay  mto  bis  troops,  and  caused  bis  total 
defeaL  The  following  may  perhaps  be  considered  as  the  teal 
eveutg  which  marked  this  important  scene.  The  two  principtl 
divisions  were  commended  by  Morad  and  Anrengzebe ;  and  tlia 
former,  opposed  to  Dara,  waa  attacked  with  such  impetnon^, 
that,  notwithstanding  the  most  strennooa  exertions  hia  Una  vaa 
broken,  he  himself  wounded,  and  his  life  in  danger.  Hia  ally, 
meantime,  afler  a  veiy  obstinate  struggle,  completely  dflfratthl 
and  put  to  flight  the  force  with  which  he  had  to  contend;  tbaa, 
wheeling  round,  came  to  the  aid  of  the  other  wing,  restond  Um 
battle,  and  gained  a  complete  victory. 

The  confederate  armies  advanced  npon  Agra,  where  Uorad 
being,  mo9t  conveniently  for  Aurengzebe,  confined  with  hii 
wounds,  the  entire  command  devolved  upon  bimselC  Hia  fint 
care  was  to  send  an  emissary  to  corrupt  the  trot^  of  SoUmia,  ia 
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which  be  eaailj  nicceeded,  or  rather  they  comipted  themselvea 
by  ftUmring  the  usaai  Aeuitic  syHtem  of  qoiug  over  to  the  pros- 
pemu  p>rtj.  His  next  anxiety  was  to  obtain  possession  of  his 
&tfaer'a  penon.  This  was  a  meaRare  both  delicate  and  di£Scalt, 
ibr  the  fbrtified  palace  in  which  Shah  Jehan  resided  was  capable 
of  withataoding  a  long  siege,  which,  pressed  by  a  son  against  bin 
parent,  a  monarch  so  popular  and  highly  respected,  would  have 
placed 'him  in  a  very  odious  position.  It  was  moat  desirable, 
therefore,  to  effect  his  pnrpoee  by  stratagem  ;  bnt  be  had  to  deal 
with  one  Teraant  in  all  the  wiles  of  policy,  and  in  all  the  forms  of 
human  deceit  Determining,  however,  to  make  the  trial,  he  sent 
a  mesMDger  to  the  emperor,  expressing  deep  regret  at  the  sitna- 
tion  in  which  he  fbnnd  himself,  assuring  him  thnt  he  still  retained 
all  the  affbction  of  a  son,  and  the  loyalty  of  a  subject.  Shah 
Jehan  gaTe  very  small  credit  to  these  professions,  jet  he  resolved 
to  temporize,  and  sent  bis  faronrito  daughter,  Jehanara,  to  visit 
ber  brotfaerB,  and  endeavour  to  ascertain  how  afTnirs  really  stood. 
She  went  fint  to  Morad,  who,  knowing  her  to  bo  entirely  devoted 
to  the  interests  of  Dara,  received  her  with  very  slender  courtesy. 
The  oflended  princess  returned  to  her  palanquin,  and  wn.1  hasten- 
ing ont  of  the  camp  when  she  met  Aurengzcbe,  who  saluted  her 
with  the  utmoat  kindness  and  respect,  complained  of  her  having 
held  >o  littla  communication  with  him,  and  prevailed  upon  her  to 
enter  his  tent  He  there  professed  the  deepest  remorse  for  the 
oondnct  into  which  he  had  been  hurried,  and  his  anxiety  by  any 
means  to  make  reparation.  He  even  expressed  o  willingness  to 
eipoase  the  cause  of  Dara,  were  it  not  that  it  already  appeared 
quite  desperate.  Jehanara  was  thus  indnccd  to  lay  open  all  the 
resources  of  that  prince,  and  to  name  tho  chiefs  who  remained 
■till  attached  to  him,  disclosing  to  her  brother  many  most  impor- 
tant state- secrets,  of  which  ho  afterwards  fully  availed  himself. 
He  then  declared  that  he  was  entirely  Batisfied,  promising  to 
Mcond  all  her  views,  and  added,  that  in  two  days  tho  emperor 
would  see  at  bis  feet  his  repentant  son. 

Jehanara  now  hastened  to  her  father  with  this  joyful  intelU- 
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genpe.  Bat  the  monarch  did  not  place  fall  reliance  on  these  pro* 
fessions ;  yet,  helieving  that  Aarengzehe  reaUj  intended  to  pay 
him  a  visit,  he  determined  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportonity 
to  secare  his  person.  He  was  not  aware  that  he  was  playing  the 
game  of  treachery  with  one  who  possessed  skill  superior  to  his 
own.  This  other  sent  an  hamhle  message,  representing  that  the 
guilty  are  always  timid, — that  heing  scarcely  ahle  to  conceive  how 
crimes  such  as  his  could  he  forgiven,  he  could  in  no  way  be 
reassured,  unless  his  son  Mohammed  were  allowed  previously,  with 
a  small  guard,  to  enter  the  palace.  Shah  Jehan  was  so  bent  on 
his  object,  and  so  convinced  of  the  sincerity  with  which  the  pro- 
posal was  made,  that  he  hesitated  not  to  agree  to  it.  The  youth 
entered,  and  being  cordially  received,  stationed  his  party  in  a  con- 
venient situation.  But  his  eager  eye  soon  discovered  a  large 
body  of  troops  occupying  a  very  suspicious  position.  He  went  to 
the  emperor  and  stated  the  apprehension  to  which  this  circum- 
stance could  not  fail  to  give  rise,  observing,  that  unless  these  men 
were  removed,  he  must  immediately  inform  his  father,  who  would 
then  probably  renounce  his  intended  visit.  The  old  man,  still 
credulous,  and  determined  to  make  every  sacrifice  rather  than  £ul 
in  his  object,  consented  that  the  soldiers  should  quit  the  palace, 
thus  rendering  Mohammed  and  his  party  its  real  masters.  Then 
indeed  it  was  announced  that  Aurengzebe  had  mounted  his  horse 
and  was  approaching  with  his  retinue.  The  monarch  seated  himself 
on  his  throne  in  the  highest  exultation,  expecting  to  see  the  com- 
plete accomplishment  of  his  schemes  and  hopes.  He  soon  learned, 
however,  that  his  son,  instead  of  entering  the  presence,  had  pro- 
ceeded to  pay  his  devotions  at  the  tomb  of  Akbar.  Considering 
this  as  a  decided  slight  to  himself,  he  indignantly  asked  Moham- 
med, "  What  means  Aurengzebe  by  this  behaviour  ?  "  The  other 
deliberately  answered,  "  My  father  never  intended  to  visit  the 
emperor." — "  Then  why  are  you  here?" — " To  take  charge  of  the 
citadel."  Shah  Jehan  saw  at  once  the  abyss  into  which  he  had 
plunged  himself,  and  burst  into  a  torrent  of  fruitless  invective  and 
•elf-reproach,  which  induced  his  grandson  to  withdraw.     On  sober 
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reflection  he  sent  again  for  the  youth,  and,  painting  the  miseries 
of  his  condition,  urged  the  most  pressing  entreaties  that  the  prince 
would  restore  to  him  his  liberty,  promising  in  reward  even  the 
empire  of  India,  which  his  influence  with  the  army  and  people 
would  be  sufficient  to  secure.  Mohammed  appeared  to  hesitate 
for  a  moment,  but  then,  hastening  out  of  the  apartment,  turned  a 
deaf  ear  to  e^ery  subsequent  solicitation. 

Aurengzebe  had  now  only  Morad  to  dispose  of,  and  from  that 
quarter  he  had  not  much  to  apprehend,  though  this  prince,  having 
recovered  of  his  wounds,  had  repaired  to  Agra,  and  resumed 
the  command  of  the  army.  His  brother  received  him  with  the 
warmest  congratulations,  saluted  him  emperor,  and  declared  all 
his  wishes  to  be  now  fulfilled,  since  he  had  succeeded  in  raising 
BO  deserving  a  ruler  to  the  throne  of  bis  ancestors.  For  himself 
he  wished  only  to  perform  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  on  which  he 
was  intent  as  the  commencement  of  a  life  to  be  entirely  devoted 
to  religion.  The  other,  after  some  affected  opposition,  gave  his 
consent,  thinking  himself  too  happy  that  his  relative  should'  thus 
voluntarily  retire.  This  farce  having  been  successfully  acted,  the 
ruin  of  Morad  was  secretly  prepared ;  and  the  design  soon  be- 
came so  obvious,  that  even  his  credulous  spirit  could  no  longer  be 
beguiled.  His  friends  assured  him  that  the  preparations  for  the  visit 
to  Mecca  were  sufficient  to  acquire  the  dominion  of  India ;  that 
by  ample  largesses  Aurengzebe  was  gaining  the  affisctions  of  the 
soldiery;  and,  in  short,  that  no  time  was  to  be  lost  in  securing  his 
own  safety.  Being  at  last  undeceived,  he  determined  to  employ 
against  his  brother  his  own  weapons  of  treachery.  He  invited  him  to 
a  splendid  banquet,  where  everything  was  prepared  for  his  death ; 
but  the  penetrating  eye  of  the  guest  discerning  something  suspi- 
cious, he  pretended  a  sudden  illness,  and  hastily  withdrew,  with- 
out exciting  any  suspicion  of  the  motive.  On  the  contrary,  Morad 
soon  after  accepted  his  invitation  to  an  entertainment,  in  which 
the  finest  musicians,  and  the  most  beautiful  damsels  that  India 
could  afford,  were  studiously  assembled.  The  host,  laying  aside 
his  austerity,  invited  to  gaiety  and  indulgence  this  voluptuous 
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princfl,  wbo  yielded  to  the  sednction,  and,  after  rerelUog  ia  Inzary, 
fell  oaleep  in  the  teat.  He  then  seat  in  some  of  hu  moat  no- 
8Cnipulou9  partisans,  who  proceeded  to  bind  thur  victim.  Tha 
prince  awoke,  made  violent  efforts  to  extricate  himself,  calling  ibr 
bis  Bword,  which  had  been  taken  away;  when  his  brother,  Ufiing 
a  curtain,  exclaimed, — "  lie  has  do  choice  but  death  or  aubmu- 
sion ;  despatch  him  if  he  resists."  Morad,  after  venting  load 
reproaches,  yielded  to  hia  fate,  and  was  immediately  oonveyed  a 
prisoner  to  Agra. 

Aurengzebe,  having  thus  overcome  every  obstacle,  connderad  it 
now  time  "to  exalt  the  imperial  umbrella  over  hb  head."  He 
felt,  however,  considerable  difficulty  in  taking  a  step  so  iD00it< 
eisteut  with  all  his  professions,  and  especially  with  that  of  his 
being  entirely  devoted  to  religious  retirement  and  abatractiun.  It 
was  contrived  that  his  frienda  should  come  forward  to  urge  upon 
him  the  important  duty  of  Kacriticing  hie  ease  and  pious  resolo' 
tions  for  the  public  good,  and  of  submittuig  to  this  painful  neces- 
sity. In  due  time  he  allowed  himself  to  be  peniuaded,  though  be 
adhered  bo  far  to  his  former  character  as  to  suppress  all  the  pomp 
with  which  the  ceremony  of  coronation  was  usually  attended. 
But  the  shouts  of  the  people  reached  the  ears  of  tha  captive 
monarch,  who  felt  assured  that  something  fatal  to  himself  had 
been  determined.  He  asked  Jehunara  to  go  and  inquire;  yet 
immediately  recalled  her,  lest  she  should  sec  the  bead  of  Dara 
exposed  to  public  view.  She,  however,  soon  learned  and  com- 
municated to  him  the  real  fact.  The  unfortunate  sovereign  roM^ 
walked  through  the  room  in  silence,  then  fixing  his  eyes  on  the 
figure  of  a  crown  suspended  over  his  head,  said, — "  Take  away 
that  bauble; — yet  stay,  this  would  bo  owning  the  right  of  Anreng- 
zebe."  After  standing  long  involved  in  thought,  he  said, — "  The 
new  emperor,  Jchanara,  has  prematurely  mounted  the  throne. 
He  should  have  added  the  murder  of  a  father  to  the  Other  ciima 
which  have  raised  him  so  high."  It  was  now  announced  that 
Mohammed  wished  to  be  admitted,  that  hecnight  state  the  reawu 
which  had  induced  the  victor  to  mount  the  throne;  but  the  da- 
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graded  ruler  indienantly  replied, — ''  Fathers  have  been  deposed 
by  their  sons ;  but  it  was  reserved  for  Aurengzebe  to  insult  the 
misfortunes  of  a  parent  What  motives  but  his  ambition  has  the 
rebel  for  assuming  the  empire?  To  listen  to  his  excuses  would 
be  to  acknowledge  the  justice  of  his  conduct." 

Aurengzebe,  smarting  under  remorse  for  the  step  to  which  his 
bold  ambition  had  irresistibly  impelled  him,  and  having  indeed  very 
little  to  say  in  his  own  defence,  did  not  press  the  unwelcome 
explanation.  He  had  now  reached  the  summit  of  his  wishes, 
having  deceived  and  vanquished  one  of  the  ablest  monarchs  of  the 
East.  He  did  not  therefore  push  his  triumph  any  farther,  and 
maintained  his  father  during  the  rest  of  his  life,  in  strict  confine- 
ment indeed,  but  honoured  and  respected. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

AURENGZEBE — DBCLINB  OF  THE  MOGUL  DTNASTT. 

Aorengx^be  oppooed  bj  his  Brothen,  Daim  and  Sjjah— Defeat  of  Sc^ali— Captare  andl 
Death  of  Dara— Defection  of  the  Prince  Mohammed,  who  It  obliged  to  ■arreador— 
Death  of  Si^ah— Anrengzebe's  Treatment  of  Shah  Jehan— Hit  Adminlatratioii— Defects 
of  Mogul  QoTemment — Anecdotes  farniahed  by  Bernier— Danger  of  Persian  War— Fakir 
InsorrecUon— Dlstorbonoe  In  Cabul— Conquest  of  the  Deccan— Rise  of  the  Mahnitfa 
Power—Exploitsof  SeriOee— His  Death  and  Character— Sambi^ee's  Reign  and  Deatik— 
Character  of  the  Mahratta  Armiea— Bigotry  of  Aurengzebe— His  Death  and  Character- 
Shah  Allnm— The  Selks— Their  Progress  checked— Character  and  Death  of  Shah  Allnm 
—Contests  for  the  Empire— The  Syeds— Nlzam-ul-Mulk  and  Saadnt  Khan— InTatfon  bjr 
Nadir  Shab— Sack  of  Delhi— Distracted  Stote  of  the  Empire— Invatlon  by  the  Algbaiia— 
Contest  between  them  and  the  Mahrattaa— Battle  of  Panniput— The  Mogul  Dynastj 
reduced  to  entire  Inaigmfleance. 

AuREMGZEBE  WES  Seated  on  the  throne  of  India;  but  his  position 
could  not  be  considered  secure  while  his  brothers  Dara  and  Sujah 
livedo  and  were  at  the  head  of  powerful  armies.  The  former, 
from  his  brilliant  qualities,  and  his  designation  to  the  empire  by 
Shah  Jehan,  inspired  the  greatest  apprehension ;  and  against  him 
the  first  efTorts  of  the  new  sovereign  were  directed.  Having 
withdrawn  into  Lahore,  Dara  had  collected  a  host  more  numerous 
than  that  of  his  adversary,  composed,  however,  chiefly  of  new 
levies,  whom  he  was  afraid  to  bring  into  the  field  against  his 
brother's  veteran  forces.  He  therefore  retired  beyond  the  Indus; 
but  retreat  in  these  circumstances,  and  with  such  troops,  was  not 
less  disastrous  than  actual  defeat.  His  ranks  gradually  melted 
away,  and  he  arrived  at  Tatta  with  only  a  small  body  of  fiedthful 
adherents. 

It  would  now  have  been  the  policy  of  Aurengzebe  to  pursue 
Dara  without  intermission  till  he  had  completed  his  destruction ; 
but  he  was  necessarily  checked  by  the  intelligence  that  his 
brother  Sujah,  with  a  large  force,  was  advancing  from  BengaL 
He  found  this  rival  very  strongly  posted  near  Allahabad;  bat| 
trusting  to  the  valour  and  hardihood  of  his  own  troops,  he 
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resolved  to  attack  him.  Early  in  the  day,  hoHever,  tlic  Rajpoot 
bands,  who  had  accoiDpanied  bim  only  throogh  compnlsion,  fled 
from  the  fleld,  and  even  began  to  asu&'il  his  rear;  eo  that  the 
Mogul  warriors,  left  alone,  were  booh  very-  liard  pre3^<-<l.  The 
elephant  on  which  Aurcngzebc  rode  received  a  severe  ehock,  and 
fell  on  its  kneea,  whereupon  the  emperor  drew  one  foot  out  of 
the  stimp,  preparing  to  alight ;  but,  as  in  an  Indian  bnttle  the 
preaence  of  the  monarch  on  bis  war-elcphant  is  the  rallying-point 
round  which  the  army  fights,  Junila,  the  vizier,  called  out,  "  You 
are  deaeending  from  your  throne."  The  prince  felt  the  truth  and 
importance  of  the  remark,  resumed  his  seat,  and  even  ordered  the 
&et  of  ths  animal  to  be  chained  to  the  spot.  Thus,  casod  indeed 
in  atroDg  armour,  be  remained  exposed  to  the  dnrta  find  arrows  of 
the  enemy.  Hia  men,  encouraged  by  the  {gallant  example  of 
their  chief,  rallied,  and  making  the  moat  de^iJcrale  efforts,  caused 
thdr  opponents  to  give  way.  Sujah,  finding  his  elephant  dis- 
abled, eommitted  the  enor  wlich  hin  rival  liad  avoided,  and 
moontad  a  hoiM.  The  view  of  tie  royal  quadruped,  moving  into 
the  rear  without  a  rider,  aprewl  general  dismay,  whicli  ended  in 
tk  total  rout;  and  the  prince  found  present  safely  only  by  throwing 
him—If  into  the  strong  fortress  of  Monghir. 

Aamngiebo  was  again  obliged  to  allow  some  lo-ipite  to  a 
Tanqniihed  adversary ;  for  Dara,  after  reaching  Tatta,  rc^rosscd 
the  Indns,  and  proceeded  through  the  Great  Desert  into  the  pro- 
vinoo  of  GnaeraL  There  he  prevailed  upon  the  govcmor,  whose 
daughter  had  been  married  to  Morad,  to  espouse  liis  cauno;  and 
having  raised  a  considerable  army,  lie  advanced  Into  linjpootnna, 
and  in  the  neighbonrbood  of  Ajmere,  its  capital,  intrenched  him- 
■elf  in  a  position  of  extraordinnry  strength.  Tlie  conqueror,  en 
Jiastening*  thither,  saw  with  dismay  the  commnnding  ground  on 
which  his  brother  had  encamped.  lie  endeavoured,  by  present- 
ing hit  nen  in  order  of  battle,  and  even  by  studied  innullfi.  to  pro- 
Toke  the  proud  Dara  to  come  forth  and  Bglit ;  but  the  prince  bad 
the  prndenoe  to  decline  these  clinllcngeB.  The  emperor,  however, 
alway*  Artile  in  Btmtagem,  devised  a  new  scheme.     ITavin^-  in 
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his  camp  the  two  chiefs  ivbo  had  been  mainly  i 
gaining  over  the  army  of  the  youog  Solimin,  he  caused  them  to 
write  a  letfer  to  the  fatiier,  assuring  him  that  they  ha4  been 
indaced  only  by  imperious  circumstances  to  forsake  his  cuise, 
which  they  were  anxious  again  to  embrace ;  and  that  if  he  wonld 
leave  open  a  certun  gate  at  a  particular  hour,  they,  with  all  their 
followers,  would  enter  and  place  tbcmselTGS  under  his  commuuL 
In  vain  did  the  oldest  and  most  prudent  conasellors  warn  Dumof 
the  danger  to  which  fbia  step  would  expose  hint,  and  of  the  wilei 
of  Aurengzebe.  Rash,  credulous,  and  inaccessible  to  advioe^  he 
allowed  himself  to  be  dazzled  by  tho  prospect  of  an  accmsjon  to 
bis  forcn,  which  would  haTe  given  him  a  complete  superiority. 
The  gale  was  opened  at  the  appointed  time;  the  chiefs  nuhed  In, 
and  were  soon  followed  by  the  whole  imperial  army.  UndecciTed 
too  late,  he  still  attempted  a  gallant,  though  vain  resisUnce,  but 
being  totally  routed,  wai  obliged  to  flee  with  a  very  sm«11  remnant 
of  his  troops.  He  bent  hia  -vsy  to  the  capital  of  Gozerat,  ho^ng 
there  to  find  an  asylum;  hut  the  governor  refused  him  adniittuce. 
A  band  of  Mohrattas,  his  sole  remaining  troops,  seeing  hit 
fortunes  lost,  took  the  opportunity  to  plander  the  camp,  learing 
nothing  except  what  was  concealed  in  the  tenta  of  the  women. 
Dara  was  then  compelled  to  undertake,  without  any  prepMratioii, 
a  march  across  the  Desert,  in  a  plight  still  more  miserable  thin 
that  in  which  the  same  disastrous  journey  hod  been  performed  bj 
his  ancestor  Ilumaioon.  Amid  the  horrors  of  fatigue  and  HaM, 
beneath  a  burning  Bun,  a  number  of  bis  faithful  followers  snoees- 
eively  lay  down  and  expired.  At  tho  head  of  a  few  survirors  he 
reached  Talta,  and  might  thcneo  have  pushed  on  into  Penis, 
where  he  would  probably  have  been  well  received;  but  Kt  this 
crieis  Kadira  Bana,  his  favourite  wife,  was  at  the  point  of  deslh, 
and  he  could  not  endnrc  the  thoaght  of  leaving  this  beloved  olQCCt 
to  die  among  strangers,  llosonght  the  hospitality  of  JihanKbui 
a  neighbouring  ruler, — another  rash  or  unfortunate  act,  This  was 
a  violent  and  bloody  chief^  who,  after  being  twice  condemnsd  ts 
death  by  5>hah  Jehan,  had  been  pardoned  at  the  prinoe'su 
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sion.  Dara  had  indeed  the  melancholy  satisfinction  of  paying  the 
last  duties  to  his  sultana;  but,  on  attempting  to  depart,  found 
himself  surrounded  by  a  body  of  troops,  who  delivered  him  to 
Khan  Jehan,  the  imperial  general,  then  in  close  pursuit  of  him. 
When  at  length  he  saw  his  fate  inevitable,  he  assumed  a  demea- 
nour of  majestic-  fortitude,  and  maintained  during  the  whole 
journey  a  calm  dignity,  soothing  his  grief  by  verses  composed  by 
himself  on  his  own  eventful  history.  He  was  led  through  Delhi 
miserably  mounted  and  almost  in  rags.  But  Aurengzebe  had 
miscalculated  the  effect  of  this  exhibition;  for  the  multitude,  when 
they  beheld  their  once  noble  and  gallant  ruler  led  to  death  under 
circumstances  so  fearfully  changed,  and  beside  him  his  son,  a 
spirited  and  graceful  boy,  over  whom  so  dark  a  destiny  impended, 
were  seized  with  the  deepest  sympathy,  and  melted  into  tears, 
mingled  with  curses  against  the  tyrant.  Jihon,  the  betrayer,  was 
killed  on  his  way  home,  while  the  capital  seemed  on  the  eve  of 
insurrection.  The  emperor  felt  that  he  must  hasten  to  dose  the 
tragedy.  Assassins  were  accordingly  introduced  in  the  night, 
beneath  whose  blows  his  unfortunate  brother  fell  after  a  desperate 
resistance;  and,  through  the  address  of  the  monarch,  the  commo- 
tion in  the  city  quickly  subsided. 

Aurengzebe  had  now  only  to  dispose  of  Sujah,  who,  under  favour 
of  this  diversion,  had  rallied  his  broken  forces.  But  as  little 
apprehension  was  felt  in  that  quarter,  it  was  thought  enough  to 
detach  against  him  Prince  Mohammed  and  Jumla  the  vizier. 
This  expedition,  however,  received  a  striking  interest  from  a 
very  unexpected  and  moving  incident.  The  young  warrior  had 
been  early  betrothed  to  a  daughter  of  Sujah,  for  whom  he  had 
conceived  a  strong  attachment;  and  though  in  the  late  tumult  of 
events  he  had  forgotten  the  first  impression,  a  letter  which  the 
princess,  in  concert  with  her  father,  now  wrote  to  him,  led  to  a 
revival  of  all  his  tenderness.  He  determined  to  quit  the  army, 
and  espouse  the  cause  of  his  uncle;  nor  does  it  seem  improbable 
that  he  cherished  some  secret  intention  of  imitating  the  example 
of  Aurengzebe  himself  by  fighting  his  way  to  the  empire.   Being 
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bighly  elated  with  the  part  ho  performed  in  the  lata  rerolnfiw, 
and  the  offer  m&de  to  him  by  his  grandfather,  tie  had  often  beon 
beard  to  boast  that  itwae  he  who  placed  the  crovn  on  his  parent* i 
head.  lie  fondly  flattered  biinaclf  that  the  army  would  follow 
his  example,  and,  when  combined  with  that  of  Sujah,  would 
compose  a  force  bo  overwhelming  as  to  defy  all  resistance.  Ha 
embarked  on  the  Ganges,  as  if  upon  a  party  of  pleasnre^  and 
retQTned  not.  The  soldiers,  on  discovering  bis  intendon,  were  at 
first  greatly  agitated ;  but  the  prudenca  and  vigour  of  Jcmla 
preserved  their  attacbment  to  their  master,  and  prevented  any 
desertion.  Sajah  received  bis  illustrious  relative  with  the  highest 
dbtinction;  and,  the  nuptials  having  been  celebrated  with  great 
pomp,  he  led  out  bis  men  and  oficrcd  battle.  Mohammed  placed 
himself  in  the  foremoi;t  line,  Dud  when  he  saw  the  flower  of  ths 
opposing  cavalry  bear  down  upon  bim,  vainly  imagined  that  thf^ 
came  to  join  bis  standanl.  But  their  fierce  onset  soon  undeceived 
him.  Both  ho  and  bis  l;insman  behaved  with  the  greatest  valour; 
but  the  cfTcminnte  troops  of  Bcog:Ll  could  not  withstand  the  vete- 
rans led  by  Jumla,  who  gained  a  complete  victory.  The  sitoatiaB 
of  the  prince  was  now  deeply  distressing,  and  the  arta  of  bis  bthei 
rendered  it  desperate.  Aurcngzebe  wrote  a  letter,  addressed  to 
him  as  if  in  answer  to  one  from  himself,  treating  of  a  plan  for 
deserting  the  cause  of  his  father-in-law.  It  was  so  arranged  that 
this  epistle  should  fall  into  the  hands  of  Sujab,  who  therenpM 
conceived  suspicions  wbicli  the  most  solemn  protestations  coald 
not  remove.  No  violence  was  indeed  ofiered  to  him;  bat  he  ww 
informed  that  be  and  bis  wife  muat  depart  from  Bengal,  AH 
India  being  now  under  the  swny  of  the  relentless  emperor,  tht 
youth  liad  no  resource  but  to  throw  himself  upon  the  mercy  of  ob> 
who  never  trusted  those  that  b.id  once  deceived  bim.  SIohanuMd 
was  immediately  arrested,  and  sent  to  the  strong  fortreai  el 
Gwalior,  where  bo  pined  away  the  remainder  of  his  life,  which 
terminated  in  seven  years.  Snjab  b.tving  lied  into  Arracan,  wai 
betrayed  by  the  rajah,  and  he  with  all  bis  family  perished.  SoU- 
mftn,  the  son  of  Dara,  waa  talcen  prisoner  among  the  Himalajak 
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noimtaiiu,  vhither  he  had  flctl  for  refuge ;  and  thus  Anreogzebe 
WBS  loft  withoat  a  rival. 

Shah  Jdian  anrrivcd  for  eight  years  tho  loss  of  empire;  and  it 
may  be  mentioaed,  to  the  credit  of  Iiis  ambitious  son,  and  na  some 
palliation  of  bis  crijiicx,  that  ho  trentcd  bis  captive  with  all  the 
respect  and  delicacy  which  wcro  compatible  witb  the  condition  of 
being  dethroned  and  immured,  llo  even  tolerated  the  violent 
■allies  of  pride  and  indignation  to  which  his  unfortunate  parent 
gava  venL  Anrcngzche  scut  to  solicit  the  daughter  of  Dara  in 
marriage  lor  hia  son  Akhar,  hoping  by  this  connexion  to  strengthen 
hiB  family  interest  n-itb  tho  nobles.  But  both  Sliah  .Tchtin  himself 
and  bis  honsehold  received  tliis  proposal  u-ith  the  deeiiest  resent- 
ment. The  former  returned  for  anstrcr,  that  the  insolence  of  tbo 
mnrperwas  equal  to  his  guilt;  and  the  young  princess  herself 
kept  a  concealed  dagger,  declaring  lliat  she  wouhl  rather  die  a 
hnndred  dmes  than  give  her  hnnd  to  the  son  of  her  father's  mur- 
derer. All  this  was  reported  to  the  rviling  Rovcreign,  who  quietly 
desisted  from  his  solicitation.  At  another  time  he  made  a  request 
ibr  some  of  the  imperial  jewels,  which  were  deemed  necessary  to 
adorn  his  throne.  The  Shah  replied,  that  the  hammers  were  ready 
to  poond  them  into  dust,  if  ho  should  ever  attempt  to  enforco  such 
a  demand.  Hie  other  then  exclaimed,  "  Let  him  keep  his  jcn-ela, 
nay,  let  him  command  all  those  of  Aurengzehe."  The  old  monarch 
vu  so  moch  affected  by  this  modcrolion,  that  he  sent  a  number  of 
tfiem,  Boeompanied  with  a  letter,  in  which  ho  said, — "  Take  these, 
which  I  am  destined  to  use  no  more.  Wear  them  with  dignity, 
and  by  yonr  own  renown  mako  Rome  amends  to  your  family  for 
their  misforfaines."  The  emperor  burst  into  te.irs,  which,  on  this 
oocuion,  appeared  to  bo  sincere.  In  short,  by  habitual  respect 
and  forbearance,  and  by  occasionally  asking  advice,  he  succeeded, 
Mt  indeed  in  reconciling  the  fallen  sovereign  to  bis  fate,  but  in 
reviring  a  certain  measure  of  friendly  intercourse.  On  receiving 
iDtcUigenee  that  his  father's  end  was  appro.iching,  he  did  not,  it 
is  true,  vaitiire  into  his  presence,  but  sent  his  own  son  Shah 
Allom,  who,  however,  arrived  too  late.    The  master  of  Hindostan 
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then  exhibited  every  mark  of  undissembled  grie^  and  hastened  to 
effect  a  reconciliation  with  his  sister  Jehanara,  who  had  hitherto 
remained  devotedly  attached  to  her  unfortunate  parent 

Anrengzebe  continued  for  many  years  to  occupy  the  throne  of 
the  Mogul  dominion,  which,  under  him,  attained  to  its  greatest 
extent  and  its  highest  glory.  After  he  had  added  to  it  the  king- 
doms of  the  Deccan,  it  included  nearly  the  whole  peninsula  of 
India,  with  the  neighbouring  regions  of  Cabul  and  Assam, — terri- 
tories, the  population  and  wealth  of  which  probably  exceeded  those 
of  the  Roman  empire  during  its  most  flourishing  period.  The 
revenues  amounted  to  thirty-two  millions  sterling,  which,  though 
inferior  to  the  immense  income  of  one  or  two  modem  European 
states,  was  then  probably  unexampled.  His  internal  administration 
seems  to  have  been  decidedly  superior  to  that  of  his  immediate 
predecessors.  Amid  the  somewhat  ostentatious  display  and 
matchless  splendour  of  his  court,  his  personal  conduct  remained 
pure  and  even  austere ;  he  neither  allowed  to  himself,  nor  per- 
mitted in  his  palace,  any  species  of  disorder  or  licentiousness. 
Early  in  the  morning  he  was  seated  in  the  hall  of  justice,  acces- 
sible to  the  meanest  of  his  subjects,  administering  the  law  with  the 
strictest  impartiality,  redressing  their  wrongs,  and  even  relieving 
their  sufferings  by  his  bounty.  India,  therefore,  under  his  long 
reign,  apparentiy  enjoyed  all  the  happiness  of  which  a  country 
is  susceptible  in  a  state  of  subjection  to  the  despotic  power  of  a 
foreign  prince.  Indeed,  were  we  to  place  implicit  reliance  in  the 
Mohammedan  historians,  and  in  the  English  writers  who  copy 
their  narratives,  we  should  imagine  the  period  from  the  accession 
of  Akbar  to  the  death  of  Anrengzebe  to  have  been  in  the  East  an 
age  of  gold,  an  era  of  felicity  almost  unparalleled  in  the  history 
of  mankind.  It  cannot  indeed  be  denied,  that  during  all  this 
time  the  central  regions  enjoyed  a  considerable  measure  of  peace 
and  prosperity ;  for  the  civil  wars,  though  frequent  and  sometimes 
tragical,  were  usually  decided  in  a  single  battle,  and  were  not 
accompanied  with  extensive  desolation.  On  looking  narrowly 
into  the  subject,  however,  we  shall  find  reason  to  suspect  that  the 
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picture  is  too  flattering^  and  that  the  empire  throughout  this  period 
groaned  under  many  of  the  evils  incident  to  arbitrary  rule.  The 
very  fact  that  at  the  time  when  Britain  succeeded  to  this  vast 
inheritance,  the  cUss  of  cultivators  were  all  sunk  into  such  abject 
poverty,  that  it  was  scarcely  possible  to  discover  by  what  tenure 
the  land  had  been  originally  held,  seems  to  invalidate  the  testi- 
mony of  those  historical  eulogists. 

It  was  during  the  reign  of  Aurengzebe  that  Bemier,  an  intelli* 
gent  and  reflecting  traveller,  spent  some  years  in  India,  and 
applied  himself  with  diligence  to  investigate  the  state  of  the 
Mogul  government  and  empire.  The  description  he  gives  is  that 
of  a  country  going  to  ruin,  rather  than  of  one  flourishing  under 
a  just  and  impartial  government  He  observes,  that  supposing 
the  sovereign  inclined  to  enforce  justice,  he  might  perhaps  succeed 
within  his  own  immediate  circle,  in  Delhi,  Agra,  and  the  close 
vicinity  of  these  capitals ;  but  in  the  provinces  and  remote  dis- 
tricts the  people  had  no  adequate  protection  from  the  rapacity  of 
the  governors,  who  ruled  with  arbitrary  power,  and  whom  ha 
characterizes  as  *^  men  fit  for  ruining  a  world.''  This  was  con- 
firmed by  the  mean  garb,  and  the  anxiety  to  assume  the  sem- 
blance of  poverty,  which  prevailed  even  among  those  whom  other 
circumstances  proved  to  be  possessed  of  exorbitant  wealth.  The 
people  could  appeal  to  no  court  of  justice,  no  administrators  of  the 
law,  no  independent  tribunals.  The  monarch  himself  could  call 
to  his  service  no  men  endowed  with  honourable  principles,  in- 
spired with  feelings  of  genuine  loyalty,  or  identifying  their  glory 
with  that  of  their  prince.  These  functionaries  were  generally 
*<  men  of  nothing,  slaves,  ignorant  and  brutal,  raised  from  the 
dust,  and  retaining  always  the  quality  and  temper  of  beggars." 
The  only  object  of  those  intrusted  with  any  power  was  to  amass 
wealth  during  the  short  and  precarious  tenure  of  their  possession, 
regardless  if  afterwards  the  whole  state  should  fall  into  ruin. 

Even  as  to  the  feelings  of  justice  and  regard  to  the  rights  of 
their  subjects,  which  are  said  to  have  characterized  this  dynasty, 
Bemier  mentiona  several  particulars,  which,  ag^reeing  in  a  remark- 
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able  manucr  with  those  reported  by  Hawkins  and  Roe,  tend  to 
cast  great  doabt  upon  the  pancgynes  of  native  vriten.  Aneo- 
dotes,  even  of  a  Bomewhat  familiar  dcacription,  may  iUiutrmte  the 
tone  of  manners  at  this  oriental  court.  A  yotiag  man  laid  before 
Shall  Jchsn  a  complaint,  that  his  mother,  a  banian,  was  poMeeaed 
of  wualtli,  amonntiug  to  two  hundred  thuosand  rupees,  who  yot^ 
on  account  of  alleged  ill  conduct,  withheld  from  Him  all  particijMi- 
tion.  Tho  emperor,  tempted  by  hearing  of  so  luge  ft  Antane, 
sent  fur  tho  lady,  and  commanded  her,  in  open  nsBembly,  to  give 
to  h«r  son  fifty  thou!tand  rupees,  and  to  pay  to  himself  s  hundred 
thon.jund;  at  tho  same  time  desiring  her  to  withdraw.  Tbe 
woman,  however,  by  loud  clamoar,  again  procured  admittance, 
and  coolly  iinid : — "  May  it  please  your  majesty,  my  son  has  cer- 
tainly some  claim  to  the  goods  of  hia  father ;  but  I  would  gladly 
know  what  relation  your  mnjesty  bears  to  tho  merchant,  my 
deceased  hnsbnnd,  that  you  nxako  yourself  his  heir."  This  idea 
appeared  to  Shah  Jchan  so  droll,  that  he  desired  her  to  depart, 
and  uo  exaction  should  be  made.  Such  an  incident  may  prove 
an  accessible  temper,  and  a  degree  of  good  humour  on  the 
part  of  ihc  sovereign,  but  gives  a  very  low  idea  of  the  general 
cbiiiacler  of  that  justice  which  oriental  writer)  are  pleased  to 
ascribe  to  him. 

The  other  anecdote  is  of  a  still  more  odd  description.  Then 
were  in  Ppllii  a  class  of  females  called  Eeneheny,  who,  though 
of  somewhat  doubtful  reputation,  were  not  altogether  abandoned, 
and  were  allowed  to  contribute  to  tbe  amusement  of  this  very  gay 
court.  \  French  physician,  named  Bernard,  then  resident  at 
Delhi,  endeavoured  to  obtain  a  young  damsel  of  this  class  as  his 
mistress ;  but  her  mother,  probably  from  motives  of  pmdeno^ 
opiioEcd  the  connection.  The  medical  man,  however,  having 
gone  in  tbe  evening  to  wait  upon  llie  Emperor  Jcbangire,  and 
bi:iijg  about  to  receive  a  present  in  return  for  a  cure  which  he 
hud  efffcled  in  tho  Boraglio,  pointed  to  the  Kencheny,  who  hap- 
2>cncd  to  be  among  tho  multitude  paying  her  court  to  the  {ninee, 
end  besought,  tn  place  of  any  other  gift,  that  she  might  be  bft- 
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stowed  upon  him.  His  majesty  burst  into  a  fit  of  laughter,  and 
called  out,  ^^  Lay  her  on  his  shoulders,  and  let  him  carry  her 
away." — "  So  said,  so  done."  The  young  lady  was  immediately 
given  up  to  him,  and  Bernard  departed  laden  with  this  unlawful 
booty. 

Bern ier  was  among  the  first  to  dispel  the  impression  which 
prevailed  in  Europe  of  the  mighty  and  unconquerable  armies 
engaged  in  Mogul  warfare.  Even  the  numbers  had  been  greatly 
exaggerated.  The  only  efficient  department  was  the  cavalry,  of 
which  the  portion  immediately  attached  to  the  monarch's  residence 
did  not  exceed  35,000  or  40,000,  nor  was  it  supposed  that  the 
whole  under  his  command  could  much  exceed  200,000.  The 
infantry,  including  the  artillery  stationed  at  the  capital,  might 
amount  to  15,000.  The  innumerable  hosts  of  foot- soldiers,  said 
to  compose  the  mass  of  the  army,  consisted  chiefly  of  servants, 
victuallers,  foragers,  and  others,  who  followed  in  its  trdn,  con- 
veying tents,  and  supplying  provisions,  cattle,  and  everything 
wanted  for  the  men  and  officers.  This  attendance  was  so  numer- 
ous that,  when  the  imperial  troops  marched,  all  Delhi  and  Agra 
might  be  described  as  proceeding  along  with  them ;  and,  indeed, 
these  cities  could  be  considered  as  little  more  than  standing 
encampments ;  while  the  actual  camps,  on  the  other  hand,  with 
their  streets  of  tents  and  regular  markets,  might  be  viewed  as 
moving  cities.  Still  lower  was  Bemier's  estimate  of  the  quality 
of  these  warriors.  Often,  it  is  true,  they  fought  with  great  bravery ; 
but,  being  destitute  of  all  discipline,  they  were  frequently  struck 
with  panic,  and  then  became  altogether  incapable  of  command. 
He  was  persuaded  that  a  force  of  20,000  or  25,000  men,  led  by  a 
Cond6  or  a  Turenne,  would  easily  trample  all  these  barbarians 
under  foot, — ^an  anticipation  amply  verified  by  subsequent  events 
in  the  annals  of  British  India. 

The  foreign  history  of  this  reign  was  chiefly  distinguished  by 
the  danger  which  threatened  the  new  sovereign  of  being  involved 
in  war  with  Abbas,  king  of  Persia,  the  most  powerful  and  warlike 
prince  in  Asia.     Dow,  following  the  native  historians,  represents 
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this  mptnre  between  these  tvo  niiglit7  potentatea  to  have  inara 
jrom  the  error  of  a  secretary,  who  addressed  a  letter,  "  From  tha 
emperor  of  the  world  to  the  master  of  Persia."  On  receiving  the 
epbtle  thus  directed,  Abbas,  it  is  said,  rqected  all  expUnatioD 
and  apology,  and  instantly  prepared  for  war.  Such  a  miitake 
seems  not  very  probable,  mnch  less  that  a  monarch  bo  distinginabed 
for  talent  and  policy,  and  now  of  mature  age,  should  have  engaged 
in  so  formidable  a  contest  on  a  ground  so  trivial.  Possibly  Iw 
might  use  it  as  a  pretext ;  and,  seeing  the  throne  of  India  filled 
b;  a  prince  not  yet  firmly  seated,  sad  rendered  odious  by  the 
steps  which  had  led  to  his  elevation,  might  conceive  the  hope  of 
making  thia  important  addition  to  his  dominions.  Many  dream- 
stances  conspired  to  favour  his  expectations.  Of  the  great  omraha 
at  the  court  of  Delhi  a  number  were  of  Iranian  extraction ;  mai^ 
also,  of  Patau  or  Afghan  origin,  looked  back  with  regret  to  the 
period  when  princes  of  their  nation  sat  on  the  imperial  throne. 
Anrengzebe  had  room  to  suspect  that  Abbas  was  seeking  to  opoi 
a  communication  with  the  Persian  chiefs  in  his  service,  and  was 
oven  attempting  to  seduce  the  vizier,  who  was  of  that  descenL 
He  felt  himiielf  in  a  very  delicate  situation ;  for  this  body  waa  n 
numerous  and  powerful,  that  to  drive  them  into  open  hostility 
might  have  rendered  his  position  still  more  critical.  The  minister 
and  the  other  nobles,  however,  strenuously  denied  the  charge; 
and  the  whole  afiair  wa»  amicably  adjusted.  The  emperor,  not- 
withstanding, continued  to  suffer  the  utmost  anxiety  till  he  wai 
relieved  by  the  intelligence  that  Abba;),  in  conseqaence  of  a 
neglected  illness,  had  expired  in  his  camp  on  the  frontier.  Sefi, 
his  grandtjon  and  successor,  looking  forward  with  uneasinesa  to 
the  scenes  of  disorder  which  usually  follow  a  vacancy  in  an  eaatara 
throne,  had  no  inclination  to  embarrass  himKelf  farther  by  a  fbrdgn 
war,  and  readily  concluded  h  treaty. 

We  must  not  omit  to  mention  a  ridiculous  incident,  by  which 
Aurengzebc  was  exposed  to  great  danger.  An  old  female  devotee, 
called  Bistamia,  in  the  Rajpoot  territory  of  Marwar,  having,  by 
her  bounty,  collected  around  her  a  number  of  fokira  and  other 
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Hindoo  Mctaries,  formed  them  at  length  into  e.  eort  of  army,  with 
which  ilie  defeated  the  rajah  and  some  inferior  officern.  Having 
«t  length  aasembled  a  force  amounting  to  20,000,  she  marched 
npOQ  the  imperial  dty.  Superstitious  terror  paved  the  way  for 
her  TictorieB ;  for  it  was  believed  that  alie  prepared  a  mess,  com- 
poaed  of  the  moat  horrid  ingredients,  which  rendered  her  followers 
on  the  day  of  battle  invisible,  and  consequently  irresistible. 
Having  made  their  way  victoriously  almost  to  the  gates  of  Agra, 
they  looked  on  themselves  as  masters  of  the  empire,  and  pro- 
clumed  their  leader  Queen  of  India.  The  emperor,  seriously 
alarmed  on  finding  even  his  own  troops  struck  with  aire,  was 
Gonnneed  that  it  would  be  vain  to  contend  against  such  a  host 
with  more  hmnan  weapons.  Having,  by  his  Moslem  zeal,  acquired 
a  holy  character  in  the  eyes  of  hitt  soldiers,  be  wrote  sacred  sen- 
tences on  pieces  of  paper,  and  causing  them  to  be  stuck  on  the 
pointa  of  Bpeara,  which  he  placed  in  front  of  tho  battalions,  he 
assorad  hia  men  that  tbey  would  protect  them  against  the  necro- 
mantic inflnencea  of  their  fanatical  adversaries.  Tlielr  fears  being 
thna  dispelled,  the  superiority  of  tbeir  arms  soon  enabled  them 
c<»npletely  to  route  the  fakir  host,  which  was  almost  entirely  cut 
to  pieces. 

The  reign  of  this  great  monarch  was  again  disturbed  by  an  in- 
■crrection  in  Cabul,  where  he  soon  reduced  the  open  country, 
tbongh  he  wisely  desiated  from  the  attempt  to  deprive  the  inhabit- 
ants of  their  independence.  But  the  grand  object  of  his  ambition 
waa  to  eflect  the  final  subjugation  of  the  Deccan  kingdoms  of  Gol- 
conda  and  Bejapore,  which,  although  their  force  had  indeed  been 
broken  by  repeated  victories  gained  by  his  predeeessora,  and  even 
by  himself  previous  to  his  accession,  still  retained  a  considerable 
•hare  of  power. 

Various  occurrences  and  disfiensiona  prevented  this  expedition 
from  being  carried  into  effect  till  the  year  1686,  the  twenty-eighth 
of  AnrengEobe,  when  the  whole  imperial  force  m.irched  by  three 
directima  iuto  the  Deecan.  Operations  were  begun  by  Shah 
Allum,  tbe  fadr-apparent,  who  laid  siege  to  Golconda.    The  king 
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■(dicited  peace  on  very  humble  terms,  which  the  iarader  granted, 
that  he  might  turn  hia  whole  force  against  Bejapore.  This  king- 
dom made  a  more  obstinate  resistance ;  but  afterwards  the  troops 
being  induced  hj  treachery  to  desert,  the  city  was  closely  invested, 
and  at  length  compelled  by  famiae  to  capitulate.  Secundcr  AdU 
Shah,  the  last  of  a  long  line  of  powerful  princes,  bccamo  a  cap- 
tire  in  the  hands  of  the  emperor.  Tlie  victor  forthwith  employed 
his  arms  to  complete  the  conquest  of  Golconda ;  when  his  son 
Shah  AUum,  by  remonstrating  against  this  breach  of  faith,  in- 
curred hin  resentment,  and  was  thrown  into  prison.  That  city, 
after  a  siege  of  seven  months,  was  tiikcn  by  treachery ;  and  the 
death  of  its  king,  Abou  Ilonssein,  after  being  treated  with  the 
otmost  indignity,  turminated  another  powerful  race  of  monarchs. 

But  an  event  which  induencud  the  whole  reign  of  Aurengzebe 
ia  still  to  be  mentioned.  This  was  Ibc  rise  of  the  ^lahratta  power, 
which,  from  small  beginnings,  was  one  day  to  subvert  the  proud 
Abric  of  the  Mogul  empire,  and  even  dispute  with  Britain  the 
supremacy  of  Ilindoatan.  The  north- ivestern  part  of  peninsular 
India  composes  the  territory  of  Maharashtra,  which,  according  to 
Mr.  Grant  Duff,  includes  a  surface  of  102,000  square  miles,  and 
a  population  of  about  six  millions.  It  is  traversed  by  branches  of 
the  Ghauts  and  Vyndhia  mountains,  and  comprises  a  large  portion 
of  the  provinces  of  Malwa,  Candcish,  Aurungahad,  and  Bejapore. 
The  whole  bears  a  very  ditfcrcnt  aspect  from  the  extensive  plains 
of  the  Deccan  and  of  Hindostan  Proper,  It  ia  elevated,  rugged, 
diversified  with  bleak  table-lands,  and  broken  by  numerous 
streams  and  torrents.  Being  throughout  unfit  for  the  movements 
of  heavy  cavalry,  in  which  the  strength  of  tho  Mogul  armies  con- 
sisted, it  could  he  reduced  only  to  very  impcrfeet  subjection.  All 
the  hills  and  fastues.fcs  were  occupied  by  petty  chieflains,  who 
paid  a  mere  outis'ard  honmgc  to  the  imperial  throne  or  tho  king- 
dom of  Bejapore,  Amid  tho  constant  wars,  however,  of  the 
Mohammedan  nations  with  one  another,  and  the  disputed  sucees- 
aions  of  the  great  empire,  opportunities  were  afforded  to  a  leader 
of  daring  and  comprehensive  mind  to  erect  them  into  an  independ- 
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ent  commniuty.  Such  a  peraoa  was  Sevajee,  the  fouader  of  ths 
Hahratta  dynast?. 

This  hero,  thongh  he  began  with  eleader  resoorces,  was  by  no 
means  of  ignoble  descent.  His  great-grandfather,  Babjee  BEioii- 
slay ,  was  a  Bon  of  the  Rana  of  Oodipoor,  whose  blood  is  considered 
the  highest  and  purest  in  all  Hiadostan ;  bat  his  mother  waa  a 
woman  of  inferior  caste,  and  the  stain  thus  incurred  induced  him 
to  quit  his  native  country,  and  seek  employment  and  distinction 
in  other  oourta.  Having  risen  to  eminence  in  the  service  of  a 
rajah  in  the  territory  of  Caodeijib,  he  procured  a  zemindary  near 
Poonab,  tben  only  a  village,  but  which  the  prosperity  of  his  family 
raised  afterwards  into  a  gTeat  capital.  His  son  Malojee  acquired 
celebrity  under  a  Mahratta  chie^  whose  daughter  he  obtained  in 
marriage  for  his  son  Shahjee.  This  last  having  quarrelled  with 
hia  &tiier-in-law,  entered  the  army  of  tbc  Eing  of  Gejapore,  and 
was  employed  in  Tanjore  and  the  Camatic.  'While  serving  in 
this  quarter,  he  left  his  son  Sevajee  at  Poonah  with  his  mother, 
under  the  tuition  of  Dadajee  Konedeo,  who  seems  to  have  bestowed 
very  great  pains  in  training  the  future  warrior.  He  initiated  him, 
not  indeed  in  letters,  wbicb  arc  despised  by  those  mountaineers, 
but  in  military  exercises,  in  national  legends  and  poetry,  and  in  a 
deep  veneration  for  the  Hindoo  faith  and  observances.  At  the 
age  of  seventeen,  the  pupil  was  impelled  by  his  daring  spirit  to  a 
warlike  enterprise ;  bo  collected  a  band  of  Mawulees,  natives  of 
the  neigbbonring  glens,  and  commenced  that  ambiguous  profession 
of  a  warrior  and  a  robber,  which  is  generally  pursued  by  the 
half-dvilized  tribes  of  Asia.  Heavy  complaints  were  lodged  with 
Dadajee  on  account  of  these  exploits,  against  which  he  felt  himself 
bound  to  make  thomoi^t  solemn  remonE trances  ;  but  be  is  alleged, 
at  the  same  time,  to  have  secretly  encouraged  the  youth  to  perse* 
Tere  in  hb  pursuits,  for  which  he  conceived  him  eminently  quali- 
fied,— foreseeing,  probably,  in  some  degree,  the  greatness  to  which 
anch  an  adventurous  life  would  conduct  bira. 

Sevajee  accordingly  followed  his  aspiring  coarse  ;  and  obtain- 
ing possession  of  the  almost  inaccessible  castle  of  Toma,  gave  the 
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first  alann  to  the  King  of  Bejapore,  whom,  however,  lie  condlUtod 
hy  the  promise  of  an  increased  tribate.  As  he  cootinned  to  saz« 
or  erect  fort  after  fort,  the  king  not  only  redonhled  hiii  remon- 
Btrances,  bat  also  appealed  to  Shahjee,  the  &ther  of  the  marauder, 
vhom  he  first  threatened  and  then  imprisoned,  disregarding  all 
his  protestations,  that  he  neither  knew  nor  approved  of  his  son'i 
proceedioga.  The  yonth  was  distressed  at  the  disaster  in  which 
he  had  involved  his  parent ;  yet,  very  unwilling  to  effect  his  re- 
lease by  a  change  of  system,  he  bethought  himself  of  an  application 
to  Shah  Jehan,  whose  vassal  he  professed  himself,  and  by  whose 
powerful  intercession  the  deliverance  of  Sbahjee  was  in  fact  ob- 
tained. When  Aurengzebe  came  to  make  war  against  Bejapore, 
Sevajee  continued  to  represent  himself  as  an  ally  of  the  Mi^>al ; 
uid  hence,  aa  even  bis  neutrality  was  of  importance  at  so  eventful 
a  period,  he  was  allowed  to  retain  unmolested  all  hie  possessions. 
But  as  soon  as  he  saw  these  two  great  monarchies  fully  occupied 
in  their  sanguinary  contest,  be  beailated  not  to  seize  plunder  and 
territory  from  either  as  opportunity  offered.  At  length  Anreng- 
xebe  suspended  the  contest,  that  he  might  prosecute  those  ambi- 
tious schemes  which  effected  his  elevation  to  the  throne  of  Hindoc- 
tan,  during  the  progress  of  which  he  had  of  course  no  lusure  to 
resent  the  conduct  of  the  young  freebooter.  This  rising  chie^ 
however,  had  to  encounter  the  undivided  hostility  of  the  court  of 
Bejapore,  which  had  long  considered  him  as  a  rebel,  and  now 
exerted  its  entire  force  to  accomplish  his  destruction ;  and  he 
boldly  determined  to  face  the  storm  with  the  combined  power  of 
arms  and  stratagem. 

The  army  of  Bejapore,  under  the  command  of  Afzool  or  Abdul 
Khan,  a  leader  of  distinction,  advanced  ageiuBt  this  restless  in- 
surgent, in  full  confidence  of  speedily  subduing  him.  Sevajee, 
finding  it  necessary  to  ply  all  bis  arts,  gave  intimation  that  be 
had  resolved  to  submit,  but  dreaded  to  place  himself  in  the  power 
of  an  enemy  so  justly  offended.  He  therefore  prevailed  npon  bis 
adversary  to  arrange  a  meeting,  to  which  each  party  should  come 
with  one  attendant  only.     In  conteraplntion  of  this  interview,  be 
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Mcretl;  filled  the  woods  in  front  of  his  castle  with  armed  men, 
put  on  a  complete  suit  of  chain-armour  andei  his  cotton  robe,  « 
steel  cap  on  his  head,  and  concealed  in  his  clothes  a  dagger,  nilh 
other  deadly  weapons.  He  had  soon  the  satisfaction  to  discover 
A£eoo1  Eban  approaching  with  an  escort  of  1500  men,  whom  he 
left  at  some  distance,  and  repaired  to  the  appointed  spot  with  « 
nngle  follower.  Sevajee  meantime  had  performed  the  most 
solemn  religions  ceremonies,  and  besought  his  mother's  blessing, 
like  one  going  forth  on  some  deed  of  glorious  peril.  He  then 
proceeded  to  the  place  apparently  tmarmed,  and  looking  frequently 
back  M  if  afraid  to  advance.  At  length  he  stepped  forward, 
embraced  A£eoo1  after  the  Indian  fashion,  and  at  the  same 
moment  stnick  him  through  the  body.  The  Bejapore  chief 
instantly  drew  his  sword,  and  aimed  a  blow  at  the  head  of  hia 
treacherona  assailant;  but  it  was  intercepted  by  the  helmet 
beneath  his  turban ;  and  the  next  stab  laid  the  khan  lifeless  on 
the  ground.  The  Mahratta  troops,  warned  by  the  sounding  of  a 
horn,  started  from  their  ambuscade,  and  soon  put  to  flight  the 
nir|Nnsed  and  terrified  escort  Asiatic  armies  can  only  be  rallied 
roond  the  peraon  of  their  commander,  and  on  his  fall  lose  all  their 
courage.  The  enemy's  soldiers  having  dispersed,  Sevajee  was 
left  at  fall  liber^  to  carry  on  hia  operations,  and  oyerrunning  a 
great  extent  of  country,  he  pushed  his  inroads  to  the  very  gates 
of  the  hostile  capitaL  He  took  occasion  in  particular  to  possess 
himself  of  the  Concan,  called  by  the  ancients  the  Pirate  Coast, 
and  became  master  of  its  key,  the  strong  fortress  of  Panalla, 
which,  by  enabling  him  to  equip  a  fleet,  greatly  augmented  his 
means  both  of  conquest  and  plunder.  The  King  of  Bejapore 
recruiting  bis  forces,  sent  repeated  expeditions  agmnst  this  rebel 
chie^  which  reduced  him  indeed  to  great  extremities;  but  he 
always  extricated  himself,  and  at  last  concluded  a  peace  that  left 
in  his  possession  an  extensive  range  of  mountain-territoiy,  with 
an  army  of  50,000  foot  and  7000  horse. 

Anreogzebe  meantime,  by  civil  war  and  treason,  had  attained 
the  nndistorbed  possession  of  the  Mogul  throne ;  and  he  now  re- 
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aoired  to  make  himself  complete  master  of  India.  For  this  pnr- 
pose  it  was  necessary  to  pot  down  the  rising  power  of  Serajee, 
which  was  asiraming  so  formidable  an  attitude.  He  despatched 
on  this  serrice  a  well-appointed  army  under  Shoista  Kfasn,  aa 
omr&h  high  in  his  confidence.  The  new  general  carried  on  the 
campaign  for  some  time  with  great  auocess,  reduced  msny  forts, 
inclodiog  Poonab,  the  original  seat  of  the  military  adventurer, 
who  in  this  exbemity  had  recourse  to  one  of  his  bold  exploits. 
Hkring  selected  a  small  band  of  resolute  soldiers,  he  ofataised 
admittance,  faTonred,  as  was  suspected,  by  the  jealousy  of  a  iSogal 
chief,  into  the  residence  of  Shaiata.  The  asswlants  with  pick- 
axes forced  their  way  into  the  cook-room,  nhence  they  rosbed 
into  the  interior  of  the  houxe  with  such  fury  that  the  omrah  had 
Mcarcely  time  to  leap  out  at  a  window;  in  effecting  which  be  was 
wounded,  and  had  one  of  his  fingers  cut  off.  U!s  son  was  killed ; 
and  he  himself  was  at  once  eo  intimidated  by  this  disaster,  and 
filled  with  such  a  degree  of  jealousy  of  his  own  officers,  that  he 
solicited  his  recall ;  after  which  the  military  operations  against 
the  Mahrattas  for  some  time  languished. 

This  interral  w.is  improred  by  their  active  chief  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  one  of  his  most  adventuroua  undertakings, — the  plnn- 
dering  of  Snral,  at  that  time  the  chief  emporium  of  India,  and  per- 
haps the  richest  city  in  (he  world.  Confident  in  its  greatness  and 
wealth,  the  citizens  seem  to  have  rested  secure,  having  only  sur- 
rounded it  with  a  slight  earthen  wall,  incapable  of  even  tetardiug 
the  intrepid  bands  of  Scvajcc.  That  leader,  according  to  some 
antbors,  went  in  disguise  three  days  through  the  town,  marking 
the  fittest  objects  for  attack  and  plunder.  He  then  formed  two 
camps  at  onco,  before  lia^sein  and  Cbaul,  and  scctncd  solely  occn- 
pied  in  pressing  the  sieges  of  these  important  places,  when 
suddenly  ho  ordered  the  main  body  of  his  troops  to  withdraw  from 
the  former,  leaving  only  small  parties,  who  were  instructed  to  keep 
np  lights,  noise,  and  every  appearance  of  a  large  army.  The 
Mahratta  force  thus  presented  itself  quite  unexpectedly,  and  entered 
Sarat  without  resistance,  the  governor  rearing  into  the  fort,  while 
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llie  English  and  Dntch  remained  within  their  focloriea ;  bo  that 
the  Tictorioos  army  for  tLree  days  ranged  through  this  vast  city, 
boding  themselves  in  the  appropriation  of  every  Tttluable  article 
on  which  they  could  lay  their  hands.  The  booty  in  treasure, 
jewels,  and  {d,her  precious  commoditieB,  was  valued  at  a  million 
Btorling. 

Aorengsebe,  more  and  more  exasperated  at  being  thus  baffled 
by  s  petty  chieftfua,  deterinincd  to  make  the  most  vigorous  efforts 
to  crush  him ;  and  with  this  view  he  ecnt  a  formidable  army  under 
the  Miraa  Bajah,  a  gallant  ofiicer,  who  had  been  accustomed  to 
make  wu*  in  a  monntainous  country.  The  Mahratta  was  quite 
nnable  to  iace  this  new  commander  In  the  open  field ;  and  castle 
after  caatle  being  reduced,  he  was  soon  driven  to  a  more  perilous 
eztremi^  than  ever.  At  length  Poomndur,  his  main  place  of 
■trengtb,  in  which  he  had  lodged  his  family  and  treasure,  was 
closely  invested,  without  any  hope  of  his  being  able  to  relieve  it. 
He  then  gave  np  his  cause  as  desperate ;  and  on  receiving  the 
pledged  iuth  of  the  Bajah,  that  he  should  find  at  Delhi  safety  and 
an  hononrable  reception,  surrendered  himself  to  the  Mogul.  He 
seems  to  have  gone  to  court  with  the  expectation  of  being  treated 
■a  an  omrah  of  the  first  class,  and  was  therefore  deeply  mortified 
when  he  lonnd  himself  received  by  the  emperor  with  studied  con- 
tempt, and  consigned  to  quite  a  secocdary  rank.  If  we  may 
believe  some  respectable  historians,  the  daughter  of  Aurengzebe, 
sedng  the  young  stranger  from  behind  a  curtain,  became  ena- 
moored  of  him, — of  which  Sevajee  being  apprized,  he  made  over- 
tures for  her  hand,  which  were  rejected  by  the  monarch  with  the 
deepest  indignation.  More  diligent  inquirers  regard  this  tender 
interlude  as  altogether  apocryphal ;  but  at  all  events,  the  discom- 
fited chief  saw  himself  a  closely-watched  and  unhonoured  captive, 
in  the  hands  of  one  whose  wiles  were  as  deep  as  his  own.  All  his 
invention,  therefore,  was  on  the  rack  to  efi'ect  his  escape.  Having 
lulled  the  suspicions  of  his  keepers  by  counterfeiting  madness,  he 
contrived  to  have  himself  and  his  sou  deposited  in  two  large 
baaketa  that  had  been  employed  for  CArrying  sweetmeats,  and  WM 
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conveyed  to  a  spot  outside  the  city.  Here,  monnting  in  disgmao 
a  miserable  horse,  he  travelled  onward  without  suspicion  to  Muttra, 
and  thence  to  Benares  and  Juggernaut,  taking  this  occasion  to 
visit  these  holy  seats  of  pilgrimage.  From  the  latter  he  went 
round  by  Hydrabad,  and  at  length  found  himself  amid  his  native 
hills,  with  his  devoted  and  gallant  followers  rallying  around  him. 

Sevajoe  at  once  resumed  his  predatory  and  victorious  careeri 
which  placed  him  in  a  state  of  avowed  warfare  with  the  Mogul ; 
but  Aurengzebe,  disgusted,  perhaps,  with  the  manner  in  which  he 
had  been  overreached,  and  occupied  with  the  arms  of  Persia  and 
the  insurrection  of  the  Patans,  did  not  for  a  long  time  direet  his 
attention  to  this  marauder,  who  pillaged  merely  a  wild  district  of 
his  dominions.  The  Mahratta  prince  accordingly  extended  his 
ravages  almost  undisturbed  along  the  western  coast;  he  again 
plundered  Surat,  and  on  a  third  occasion,  though  he  did  not  enter, 
he  levied  a  large  contribution.  In  the  sack  of  Rajapore,  he 
robbed  the  English  factory  of  10,000  pagodas,  which,  however, 
were  afterwards  repaid.  Singurh,  a  hill-fort,  deemed  next  to  im- 
pregnable, had  been  wrested  from  him  by  famine  during  his  late 
disasters;  but  a  thousand  of  his  daring  Mawulees,  mounting  at  the 
highest  point  by  a  ladder  of  ropes,  carried  the  place  sword  in  hand. 
Immediately  on  his  return  he  had  assumed  the  titles  of  royalty . 
and  caused  coins  to  be  struck  bearing  his  name.  He  now  deter- 
mined to  satisfy  his  pride  and  dazzle  his  followers  by  a  formal 
coronation,  modelled  upon  that  of  the  Mogul,  in  which  the  weigh- 
ing against  gold,  and  other  childish  ceremonies,  were  not  omitted. 
Gifts  to  an  immense  value,  bestowed  on  Brahmins,  gave  lustre  to 
this  as  well  as  to  several  other  political  festivals. 

In  the  year  after  his  coronation,  Sevajee  was  seized  with  an  ill- 
ness which  confined  him  eight  months ;  but,  upon  recovering,  he 
renewed  his  warlike  operations  on  a  more  extended  scale  than 
ever.  Goloonda,  almost  at  the  opposite  side  of  the  peninsula,  and 
considered  far  beyond  his  reach,  saw  itself  suddenly  surrounded 
by  upwards  of  12,000  Mahratta  horse,  who  rushed  to  the  assault 
■0  suddenly  as  to  leave  no  time  to  put  the  city  in  any  posture  of 
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ddeDce.  An  immetiBe  nmsom  was  paid  to  save  it  from  plunder ; 
and  the  oBEailant  baving  entered  st  the  head  of  a  large  body  of 
fbllowera,  held  an  audience  on  quite  an  equal  footing  with  its  great 
and  potent  sovereign.  He  even  appears,  without  abating  any  part 
of  bis  elaim  for  ransom,  to  have  formed  an  alliance  for  common 
defence  against  the  Mogul.  He  penetrated  next  year  across  the 
territories  of  Bejapore  into  the  Caroatic,  which  aSbrded  an  entirely 
new  scene  of  conquest.  He  made  himself  master  of  Gingee, 
Vellore,  and  other  strong  places,  in  the  name  of  the  King  of  Gol- 
cooda,  but  carefully  garrisoned  them  with  his  own  troops ;  then 
pnsbed  his  victories  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Madras  on  the  one 
side,  and  of  Seringapatam  on  the  other.  Afler  bis  retom  be 
alarmed  and  had  nearly  obtained  possession  of  Bomlwy;  but 
having  to  enconnter  Dilleer  Khan,  the  imperial  general,  to  whom 
Sambajee,  his  son,  with  the  usual  treachery  of  Indian  princes,  bad 
deserted,  be  anstained  a  defest,  and  was  obliged  b>  retreat  to 
Rayree,  his  capital.  Afterwards,  being  reconciled  to  the  mnaway, 
be  set  out,  and  making  an  immense  circuit,  seized  near  Burhan- 
poor  a  large  convoy  bringing  treasure  to  the  enemy's  army.  He 
retttmed  rapidly  and  safely  to  his  metropolis ;  but  the  extreme 
fotigne  of  this  journey,  joined  to  wliat  be  bad  endured  in  so  many 
other  expeditions,  caused  an  inflammatioo  in  the  lungs,  which  ter 
miosted  his  life  on  the  5th  April  1680,  at  the  age  of  fifly-tbree. 
On  receiving  the  tidinga,  Aurengzebe  is  said  to  have  shown  ex- 
traordinary marks  of  exultation ;  having  at  the  same  time  the 
magnanimity  to  bear  witness  to  the  great  talents  by  which,  while 
he  himself  had  been  employed  in  subverting  all  the  ancient  king' 
doms  of  India,  Sevajee  had  been  able,  in  defiance  of  nnmerous  and 
well-appointed  armies,  to  erect  a  new  one  on  a  broad  and  firm 
basis. 

The  character  of  Sevajee  has  been  variously  drawn ;  though 
the  delineations  appear  to  us,  on  the  whole,  somewhat  too  favour- 
able. He  certfunly  presented  a  complete  example  of  a  character 
not  oncommon  in  the  East  or  in  barbarous  countries,  but  seldom 
brought  into  view  in  our  happier  forms  of  society;  in  which  the 
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monarcb,  general,  partisan,  bandit,  and  even  the  expert  thie^  are 
blended  in  nearly  equal  proportions,  and  each  part  ia  performed 
with  equal  success,  according  to  the  scene  on  which  it  is  acted. 
In  all  these  capacities  Sevajee  showed  himself  what  we  should 
call  an  excessively  clever  fellow ;  and  the  history  of  his  tricka 
and  surprises,  repeated  and  exag^rated  for  the  sake  of  amuse- 
ment, has  rendered  his  name  highly  popular  among  the  Hindoos. 
Yet  there  seems  nothing,  cither  in  his  objects  or  in  hb  mode  of 
porsning  them,  which  can  entitle  him  to  be  ranked  as  a  great 
man,  actuated  by  high  or  enlarged  views  of  policy.  In  regard 
to  his  moral  qnalities,  again,  it  seems  difficult  to  ascribe  any  merit 
to  the  man  who  scrupled  at  nothing  whatever  by  which  he  could 
compass  his  ambitions  designs ;  for  if  be  bad  the  principles  of 
faith  or  honour,  it  is  obvious  that  they  were  never  allowed  to 
interfere  with  any  important  interest.  Not  to  have  been  addicted 
to  wanton  cruelty  is,  indeed,  in  an  eastern  warrior,  a  subject  of 
praise;  yet  blood  was  never  spared  by  him  if  the  shedding  of  it 
could  serve  a  purpose.  Perhnpa,  had  he  ever  attained  the  peace- 
able possession  of  an  extensive  kingdom,  he  might  havo  atoned 
for  the  evild  which  his  predatory  warfare  inflicted,  by  a  beneficent 
and  protecting  system;  but  for  thi»  he  bad  scarcely  an  oppor* 
tunity.  At  the  same  time  his  habits  were  simple  and  temperate ; 
he  mingled  frankly  and  familiarly  with  his  followers  ;  and,  without 
guard  or  precaution,  felt  himself  among  them  always  in  perfect 
safety.  He  was  strictly  observant  of  the  rites  of  the  Hindoo 
religion,  professing  in  its  cause  the  most  fervent  zeal ;  nor  would 
we  hastily  pronounce  this  attachment  to  have  been  purely  political, 
though  it  proved  one  of  the  chief  instruments  of  his  aggrandize- 
ment. He  proclaimed  himself  its  champion  against  the  bigoted 
enmity,  degenerating  at  last  into  persecuting  zeal,  manifested  by 
Anrengzebe. 

The  Mahratta  cause  was  placed  in  imminent  peril  by  the  pre- 
mature decease  of  its  founder.  Sambsjee,  according  to  the  usual 
fate  of  an  Indian  prince,  opened  his  career-  by  contending  with 
a  brother  for  the  sovereignty.    He  was  next  invaded  by  a  large 
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Mogul  force ;  but,  showing  himself  not  an  unworthy  descendant 
of  his  father,  compelled  it  to  retire  with  great  loss.  Aurengzebe, 
however,  soon  afterwards  pushed  all  his  armies  into  the  Deccan, 
with  the  view  of  making  a  final  conquest  of  the  south  of  India. 
He  commenced,  as  we  have  already  related,  with  the  entire  reduc- 
tion of  the  kingdoms  of  Bejapore  and  Golconda,  which  had  so 
long  braved  his  power.  He  then  turned  his  whole  array  towards 
the  Mahrattas,  and  began  to  practise  against  them  their  own  arts. 
Having  learned  from  one  of  his  spies  that  Sambajee,  in  the  pur- 
suit of  the  irregular  pleasures  to  which  he  was  addicted,  had  set 
out  almost  unattended,  he  sent  a  detachment  of  soldiers  who  sur- 
prised and  made  him  prisoner.  The  emperor,  according  to  his 
usual  ungenerous  conduct,  ordered  the  captive  to  be  immediately 
put  to  death,  and  is  alleged  even  to  have  feasted  his  eyes  on  the 
sufferings  which  that  unfortunate  prince  bore  with  unshaken  forti- 
tude. The  final  downfal  of  the  Mahratta  cause  was  now  fully 
anticipated ;  but  Kama,  a  brother  of  the  deceased,  hastened  to  the 
Camatic,  and  concentrated  his  troops  round  the  almost  impregnable 
fortress  of  Gingee,  the  reduction  of  which,  interrupted  by  desultory 
war&re,  occupied  the  imperial  army  several  years.  Meantime 
the  people,  throughout  their  native  mountains,  were  mustering 
their  irregular  bands,  with  which  they  poured  down,  not  only 
upon  the  newly-conquered  countries  of  Golconda  and  Bejapore, 
but  even  upon  the  old  territories  of  Candeish,  Malwa,  and  Berar. 
The  Mahratta  army,  which  was  destined  for  more  than  a  cen- 
tury to  exercise  great  influence  over  the  fortunes  of  India,  was, 
like  that  of  the  Mogul,  composed  chiefly  of  cavalry,  but  very  dif- 
ferently organized.  The  latter,  cased  in  strong  defensive  armour, 
rode  heavy  and  powerful  steeds,  while  the  chiefs,  mounted  on 
elephants,  were  enclosed  in  a  species  of  fortification.  Such  squa- 
drons, when  acting  on  the  vast  plains  of  Hindostan  Proper,  or 
even  on  the  wide  and  level  table-lands  of  the  Deccan,  bore  down 
all  opposition.  But  Maharashtra  is  a  region  of  hills  neither  so 
lofly  nor  so  rugged  as  to  obstruct  altogether  the  movement  of 
horse,  yet  not  affording  gpround  on  which  the  enormous  masses  of 
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heavy  cavalry  could  make  their  impetuous  charge.     The  iohabi- 
tantd,  therefore,  raised  a  force  suited  to  their  country  and  to  their 
own  habits,  composed  of  small,  swift,  active  horses,  with  riders 
lightly  dressed  and  equipped,  fitted  for  march  rather  than  for  battle; 
to  sweep  over  a  wide  extent  of  territory,  and  return  without  allow- 
ing an  enemy  to  overtake  them.     They  were  intermixed  with 
infantry,  armed  partly  with  matchlocks,  partly  with  arrows ;  bat 
the  favourite  national  weapon  is  the  spear,  with  a  short  sword  and 
shield.     An  annual  campaign  was  regularly  opened  at  the  termi- 
nation of  the  north-west  monsoon,  and  announced  by  the  hoisting 
of  the  ghoonda  or  royal  standard.     In  forming  a  camp,  the  flag 
of  the  prince  or  general  is  first  displayed,  whence  the  bazaar  or 
range  of  shops  extends  in  a  parallel  line  from  front  to  rear. 
Along  these,  on  each  side,  the  chiefs  raise  their  ensigns,  around 
which  their  followers,  with  their  horses  and  cattle,  crowd  in  masses. 
The  army  sets  forth  without  any  provision  except  what  can  be  con- 
tained in  two  cotton  bags  or  pouches  thrown  over  the  front  of  each 
rider's  saddle.     They  march  onward,  trusting  to  supply  all  their 
wants  on  their  route,  either  by  forcible  seizure,  or  by  means  of 
the  numerous  brinjarries,  or  merchants,  who  resort  to  a  Hindoo 
encampment  as   a   market  for  their   commodities.      Although 
plunder  is  indispensable,  it  is  not  pursued  by  lawless  violence, 
nor  does  each  individual  trooper  appropriate  to  himself  what  falls 
into  his  hands.    It  is  extorted  from  the  rich  according  to  a  regular 
system,  and  the  produce  is  thrown  into  the  public  stock.     Liberal 
pay  is  allowed  to  the  soldier,  not  indeed  always  very  regularly 
distributed,  but  he  is  indulged  in  great  freedom  while  suing  for 
its  liquidation.      In  these  excursions  the  troops  not  only  load 
themselves  with  booty,  but  add  much  to  their  numbers ;  for  men 
of  an  adventurous  spirit,  who  have  no  tie  to  home,  if  they  can  only 
provide  a  horse,  are  easily  induced  to  join  the  ranks  of  this  roving 
army.     Thus  the  Mahratta  force,  without  any  decisive  victory, 
swelled  as   it  proceeded ;   and   even  amid  successive    defeats, 
while  losing  battle  after  battle,   and  castle  after  castle,  they 
continued  to  overspread  the  extensive  provinces  of  Candeish^ 
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Uklwa,  and  Bemr,  and  to  occnpy  a  large  portion   of  Central 
India. 

The  latter  years  of  AnrengEebe,  thongh  they  were  not  marked 
hy  any  serions  reverse,  and  though  his  power  continued  on  the 
whole  oobroken,  were  yet  rendered  gloomy  by  the  disappointment 
of  wreral  important  enterpriaes,  and  by  the  many  oroeDS  of  de- 
cline which  thickened  around  his  empire.  His  bigotry,  always 
increanDg,  impelled  him  at  length  to  the  most  Tiolent  measares 
for  extirpatiiig  the  Hindoo  religion.  The  saperb  temples  of 
Mnttra  and  Benares  were  rased  to  the  ground,  and  mosqaea 
erected  on  their  site.  The  pagoda  of  Ahmedabad,  one  of  the 
most  splendid  of  the  national  atntctures,  was  desecrated  by  killing 
a  cow  within  its  walls.  These  outrages,  viewed  by  the  supersti' 
tiooa  people  with  the  deepest  horror,  did  not  indeed  excite  them 
to  direct  rebellion ;  but  still  they  spread  throughout  the  empire  a 
univenal  detestation  of  the  Mogol  yoke,  and  an  eager  dispoBitioD 
to  rally  round  any  standard  whether  erected  by  a  chief  or  a 
gorermnent.  To  them  may  be  ascribed  in  a  great  measure  the 
nt^  pn^ress  of  the  Mahratta  state,  and  the  successful  resistance 
of  &t  petty  Bajpoot  principalities.  The  days  of  Aurengzebe 
were  also  more  and  more  imbittered  by  the  disposilion  which  his 
children  showed  to  follow  his  example.  Mohamnied,  his  eldest  Eion, 
had  already  died  in  prison, — the  punishment  of  rebellion.  Daring 
a  dangerous  Ulness,  under  which  he  suffered  at  an  early  period  of 
hia  reign,  Shah  AUnm,  the  second,  had  too  clearly  shown  how 
intently  his  mind  was  fixed  on  the  succession ;  and  though  he 
had  done  nothing  absolutely  undutiful,  or  which  would  have  jnsti- 
fied  his  disgrace,  the  intercourse  between  him  and  his  father  was 
ever  after  marked  by  suspicion  and  distrust  Akbar,  another 
■on,  distinguished  by  the  high  rank  of  bis  mother,  was  guilty  of 
Open  inaurreotiott,  and  joined  successively  the  hostile  standards  of 
the  Mahrattas  and  the  Rajpoots,  Two  others,  AEim  and  Eauai 
Bn1ali,«ere  near  him  in  his  last  illness;  and  he  foresaw  too 
dearly  tbat  hia  death  woold  be  the  signal  ibr  dreadful  conflicts,  to 
be  tennimted  only  by  the  blood  of  all  his  male  descendants  ex- 
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cept  one.  Amid  these  troables  and  gloomy  presentiments  the 
fatal  term  at  length  arrived ;  he  expired  in  his  camp  on  the  2l8t 
February  1707,  in  the  ninety-fourth  year  of  his  age,  and  in  the 
forty-ninth  of  his  reign. 

Historians  have  found  much  difficulty  in  forming  a  correct 
estimate  of  the  character  of  this  extraordinary  monarch.     His 
crimes,  written  in  deep  and  legible  characters,  cannot  be  concealed, 
while  the  general  tenor  of  his  life  was  marked  by  many  virtues. 
In  the  administration  of  justice  he  was  assiduous  and  impartial; 
he  was  liable  to  fits  neither  of  passion  nor  caprice ;  his  charities 
were  almost  unbounded,  and  he  usually  showed  much  concern  fer 
the  welfare  of  his  people.     Surrounded  by  the  most  ample  means 
of  licentious  indulgence,  of  which  the  example  had  been  set  by 
the  greatest  of  his  predecessors,  the  habits  of  his  private  life  were 
pure  and  even  austere.     Our  opinion  of  his  character  most  be 
materially  affected  by  the  degree  of  credit  which  we  attach  to  that 
religious  profession  which  he  maintained  through  life  with  so 
much  apparent  zeal.     It  is  exposed  to  much  suspicion,  from  the 
manifest  exaggeration  with  which  it  was  sometimes  exhibited,  and 
still  more  from  its  having  been  made  an  instrument  of  ambition, 
and  even  of  crimes.     Yet  there  seems  reason  to  believe  that^  as 
in  the  case  of  Cromwell,  whom  in  many  respects  he  resembled| 
there  may  have  been,  beneath  a  good  deal  of  interested  and  hypo- 
critical pretension,  a  fund  of  sincerity.     This  conclusion  seems 
strengthened  by  his  persecution  of  the  Hindoo  religion,  the  im- 
prudence of  which,  in  a  worldly  point  of  view,  was  too  manifest 
to  have  escaped  a  prince  of  hb  penetration,  and^  however  blameable 
in  itself^  must,  in  the  professor  of  a  creed  essentially  intolerant^ 
admit  of  some  palliation.    There  seems  reason  to  believe,  that 
amid  the  greatest  aberrations  his  moral  feelings  remained  strong ; 
that  though  the  tempest  of  ambition,  when  it  arose,  swept  all 
before  it,  the  deeds  to  which  it  prompted  him  were  afterwards  a 
subject  of  painful  remorse.     The  blood  of  his  kindred  which  he 
had  shed  seems  never  to  have  been  effaced  from  his  mind ;  so 
that,  seated  on  the  greatest  throne  of  the  world,  and  possessed  of 
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«veT7  qnallty  which  coald  support  and  adorn  it,  AureDgzebe  wu 
miierable.  Several  letteri  have  been  preBerved,  written  to  his 
song  in  the  proopect  of  death,  which  are  apparently  genuine,  and 
gjve  a  strikiD^  picture  of  the  emotions  felt  at  the  approach  of  that 
airfdl  honr  when  the  earthly  greatness  which  he  had  parchased 
at  so  dreadful  a  price  was  about  to  disappear.  He  says, — "  Old 
age  !a  arrived :  weakness  subdues  me,  and  strength  has  forsaken 
aU.  my  limba.  I  came  a  stranger  into  this  world,  and  a  stranger 
I  dqiart.  I  know  nothing  of  myself  what  I  am,  and  for  what  I 
am  destined.  The  instant  which  passed  in  power  hath  left  only 
.  sorrow  behind  it.  I  have  not  been  the  guardian  and  protector  (tf 
the  empire.  My  valuable  dme  has  been  passed  vainly.  I  had  « 
patron  in  my  own  dwelling  (conscience),  but  his  glorious  light 
was  unseen  by  my  dim  sight — I  brought  nothing  into  this  world, 
and,  except  tbe  infirmities  of  man,  carry  nothing  ont.  I  have  a 
dread  for  my  salvation,  and  with  what  torments  I  may  be  pun- 
ished. Though  I  have  strong  reliance  on  the  mercies  and  bounty 
of  God,  yet  r^arding  my  actions  fear  will  not  quit  me ;  but  when 
I  am  gone,  refledioa  will  not  remain. — My  back  is  bent  with 
weakness,  and  my  feet  have  lost  the  powers  of  motion.  The 
breath  which  rose  is  gone,  and  leil  not  even  hope  behind  it.  I 
have  committed  numerous  crimes,  and  know  not  with  what  pun- 
ishments I  may  be  seized, — The  guardianship  of  a  people  is  the 
trust  by  God  committed  to  my  sons. — I  resign  you,  your  mother 
and  son,  to  God,  as  I  myself  am  going.  The  agonies  of  death 
come  npon  me  fast. — Odiporee,  your  mother,  was  a  partner  in  my 
illnefls,  and  wishes  to  accompany  me  in  death ;  but  everything 
has  its  appointed  time. — I  am  going.  Whatever  good  or  evil  I 
have  done,  it  was  for  you. — No  one  has  seen  the  departure  of  hia 
own  soul;  but  I  see  that  mine  is  departing." 

On  the  death  of  Anrengzebe,  the  struggle  for  empire  immedi- 
ately commenced ;  yet  it  was  neither  so  obstinate  nor  so  bloody 
as  had  been  anticipated.  Shah  Allum,  the  eldest  son,  and  whose 
oanse  was  embraoed  by  the  more  powerful  party,  was  of  a  temper 
pecnliariy  mild  and  amiable :  be  made  the  most  liberal  offers  to 
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hii  brothers,  proposing  to  grant  them  the  goTBrnment  of  some  ti 
the  finest  provinces ;  but  embition  and  evil  advisers  urged  them 
OD  to  try  the  fortune  of  battle.  The;  were  vsnquisbed :  one  of 
them  WM  killed  in  the  field,  the  other  put  an  end  to  his  own  life ; 
and  Shah  Allnm,  by  punful  steps,  bat  without  guilt,  ascended  tho 
throne. 

The  chief  aim  of  this  monarch  seems  to  have  been  to  testoia 
peace  to  the  empire,  even  at  the  coat  of  resigning  some  of  Oa 
pretensions  advanced  by  its  rulers  daring  the  long  period  of  pro- 
gressive prosperity.  He  effected  an  accommodation  with  the 
Rajpoots,  on  terms  which  required  from  those  haughty  chie&  little  . 
more  than  the  shadow  of  submisMon.  The  Mabrattas,  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Aurengzebe,  had  offered  to  cease  thar 
depredations  on  condition  of  receiving  the  chout,  or  fourth  part  of 
the  revenue  of  the  districts  which  were  exposed  to  their  inroads  ; 
but  that  proud  sovereign,  though  unable  to  repel  them,  indignantly 
rejected  the  idea  of  listening  to  proposals  made  by  the  leaders 
f£  a  predatory  horde.  Shah  AUum,  however,  finding  that  the 
empire  did  not  afford  the  means  of  subduing  these  plunderers, 
detennmed,  wisely  perhaps,  to  accede  to  their  terms,  and  thereby 
to  deliver  several  of  his  finest  provinces  from  so  dreadful  a  sconi^ 
On  other  occasions,  when  circumstances  were  more  favourable,  he 
■hawed  himself  not  destitute  either  of  enterprise  or  military  skilL 
These  qualities  he  had  occasion  to  display  against  a  new  enemy, 
who  about  this  time  rose  into  political  importance. 

The  Sikhs  or  Seiks  msde  their  first  appearance  during  the 
reign  of  Baber  simply  as  a  religious  sect  Nannuk,  the  founder, 
is  said  to  have  been  an  amiable  and  intelligent  man,  of  a  mild  and 
philosophic  temper,  who,  seeing  with  pain  the  violent  dissensioni 
between  the  votaries  of  the  Hindoo  and  llohammedan  creeds, 
farmed  a  scheme  by  means  of  which  he  hoped  to  effect  a  reoond- 
liadon.  Borrowing  some  of  the  leading  ceremonies  of  each,  he 
endeavoured  to  inculcate  the  grand  principles  of  a  superintending 
Providence  and  a  fature  retribution  acknowledged  by  both.  Tb« 
wunbers  of  the  Seiks- rapidly  mnltiplied,  being  swelled  by  aooM- 
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mona  from  other  sects;  but  they  still  conducted  themselves  u 
pesoeahle  dtizena,  and,  under  the  philosophic  nagaa  of  Akbar  and 
hia  immediate  saccessors,  Buffered  not  the  slightest  roolestation. 
It  wsB  the  peraecoting  bigotry  of  Aorengzebe  which  converted 
them  into  mortal  enemies.  He  caused  their  chief  or  patriarch, 
Tej  Bahadnr,  to  be  seized,  broaght  to  the  fort  of  Gwalior,  and 
there  pat  to  death.  This  farious  proceeding  chsnged  entirely  the 
character  of  the  people;  and  Gooroo  Govind,  son  to  the  murdered 
prelate,  deroted  hia  whole  life  to  the  task  of  vengeance.  He 
BOcceeded  in  inspiring  sll  his  followers  with  the  same  sentiments ; 
Mid,  having  armed  and  mounted  them,  he  changed  pcacefol  &kirt 
Into  daring  troopers  and  fierce  marauders.  Being  obliged,  bow- 
ever,  with  these  newly-levied  bands,  to  encounter  Anrengzebe  in 
the  plenitude  of  his  zeal  and  power,  he  was  unable  to  make  an 
eSectnal  resistance.  His  troops  were  scattered;  his  two  sons  were 
taken  and  pot  to  death;  he  himself  became  a  hopeless  exile;  and, 
overpowered  by  so  many  calamities,  died  bereft  of  reason.  But 
the  spirit  of  the  asEociation  did  not  sink;  on  the  contrary,  under 
the  pressure  of  wrong  and  suffering,  it  became  more  Bavage  and 
resolute  than  ever.  After  lurking  for  many  years  amid  the  hills 
and  fastnesses  on  the  rode  border  of  the  Himalayah,  they  were 
encouraged  by  the  death  of  Aurengzebe  again  to  approach  the 
northern  provinces.  They  were  now  led  by  Bands,  a  folbwer  of 
the  late  chief^  who  assumed  also  the  name  of  Gooroo  Govind;  and 
their  devastations  are  represented  to  have  been  truly  dreadful, 
inspired  by  an  imbittered  feeling  of  revenge,  and  an  entire  disre- 
gard of  homanity.  Banda  had  occupied  Sirbind,  when  he  learned 
that  the  emperor  with  his  whole  force  was  advancing  against  him  ; 
he  then  fell  back  upon  Daber,  a  hill-fort  situated  among  the  steeps 
of  Himalayah,  on  an  elevated  summit  which  could  be  approached 
only  by  craggy  rocks  and  ravines.  According  to  the  account  of 
Eradut  Khan,  who  appears  to  have  been  present,  his  mBJesty 
regarded  the  position  as  so  strong  that  be  wisbed  to  decline  the 
attack,  and  proposed  rather  to  remtun  inactive,  and,  by  appearing 
afrud  of  the  enemy,  to  allure  them  into  the  open  field.    The 
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Khan  Khanan  or  general,  however,  was  animated  with  a  mors 
daring  spirit ;  and  having  obtained  permission  to  advance  with  a 
party  to  reconnoitre,  he  immediately  began  to  attack  and  drive 
the  enemy  from  the  heights  surrounding  the  fortress.  This 
success  roused  the  military  ardour  of  the  whole  army,  who 
instantly  rushed  forward  in  great  numbers  to  join  in  the  assault; 
and  their  imperial  leader,  with  mingled  anger  and  satisftctum, 
saw  his  troops,  in  defiance  of  his  injunction,  carrying  all  before 
them.  They  had  driven  the  enemy  into  the  central  fort,  which| 
relying  chiefly  on  the  strength  of  its  approaches,  was  not  cal- 
culated for  any  serious  resistance;  but  darkness  now  fell,  and 
the  commander  contented  himself  with  closing  all  the  avenues, 
and  keeping  strict  watch  through  the  night.  In  the  morning, 
however,  he  was  disappointed  to  find  that,  by  a  narrow  path 
which  had  eluded  his  notice,  the  Seik  chieflain  had  effected  his 
escape,  and  was  retreating  into  the  wildest  recesses  of  the  Hima- 
layah.  His  progress,  notwithstanding,  was  checked  for  the  pre- 
sent, though  the  sect  retained  their  power  unbroken,  and  were 
destined  at  a  later  period  to  act  a  conspicuous  part  on  the  theatre 
of  India. 

Shah  Allom,  according  to  the  account  of  Eradut  Khan,  who 
enjoyed  his  intimate  confidence,  appears  to  have  been  one  of 
the  most  accomplished  and  amiable  princes  that  ever  swayed  the 
sceptre  of  India.  His  liberality,  though  censured  by  some  as 
extreme,  was  always  exerted  towards  the  most  deserving  objects. 
He  was  strongly  attached  to  the  Moslem  faith,  and  deeply  versant 
in  its  theology,  which  he  studied,  however,  in  a  liberal  manneri 
making  himself  acquainted  with  the  opinions  of  all  sects,  and  even 
of  fireethinkers,  to  a  degree  that  somewhat  scandalized  the  mora 
rigid  doctors.  Instead  of  the  dark  jealousy  which  had  usually 
reigned  between  the  members  of  the  Mogul  family,  he  had  seven- 
teen sons,  grandsons,  and  nephews,  constantly  seated  at  his  table, 
who  showed  no  disposition  to  abuse  this  kind  confidence.  Though 
he  did  not  possess  the  full  energy  suited  to  the  trying  circum- 
stances of  his  government,  his  moderation  and  the  general  respect 
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in  wbich  he  was  held  might  probably  hare  averted  the  caiamitiea 
which  impended  orer  this  great  empire;  but  onbappily,  after  a 
mgn  of  five  years,  he  was  seized  with  a  violent  iUness,  and  ^ed 
in  bis  camp  at  Lahore  id  the  year  1712. 

He  left  fonr  Bons,  who,  not  with  standing  their  peacefiil  condtiet 
dttring  his  life,  immediately  I>cgan  to  contend  with  one  another 
fiir  the  empire.  The  cause  of  Moiz-od-Dien,  the  eldest,  wai 
espoused  by  ZaiSkai  Khan,  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  tmt' 
rahs,  who  BDCceeded  in  defeating  and  putting  to  death  the  three 
others,  and  placing  the  crown  on  the  head  of  this  prince,  who 
assumed  the  name  of  Jehander  Shah.  The  new  monarch,  how- 
ever, was  fomid  wholly  iacapahle  of  supporting,  even  with  an 
appearance  of  decency,  the  exalted  rank  to  which  he  had  been 
elevated.  Neglecting  altogether  the  bnsinesa  of  the  state,  be 
abandoned  himself  to  dissoluteness,  and  was  even  seen  strolling  in 
the  vicinity  of  Delhi  in  the  company  of  mean  and  abandoned 
females.  In  a  govemraent  of  so  little  vigour,  there  were  not 
wanting  bold  spirits  to  avail  ttiemselves  of  the  opportunity  which 
the  weak  character  and  had  administration  of  the  emperor  had 
created.  Two  brothers,  Abdoolla  and  Hussein,  who  boasted  the 
high  rank  of  Synds,  or  descendants  of  the  Prophet,  undertook  to 
recommend  a  Buccessor,  in  whose  name  they  might  rule  Hindostan. 
They  nominated  Feroksere,  the  offspring  of  Azim  OoshauD,  who 
was  the  favourite  son  of  Shah  AUom.  An  army  was  soon  raised, 
and  thongh  Znlfikar  bravely  defended  the  unworthy  object  whom 
he  had  placed  on  the  throne,  he  was,  after  a  short  stniggle, 
entirely  overthrown,  and  both  he  and  his  master  put  to  death. 

The  Synds  having  thus  elevated  their  candidate  to  power,  con- 
sidered him  as  their  vassal,  and  proceeded  to  administer  the 
empire  at  their  pleasure.  They  diacovered  no  want  of  vigour  in 
the  conduct  of  affairs.  Banda,  the  Seik  prince,  having  descended 
to  the  plains  bordering  on  the  Indus,  was  defeated,  taken,  and  put 
to  death  with  the  most  cruel  tortures.  The  great  omrahs,  how* 
ever,  soon  began  to  murmur  at  the  supremacy  of  these  chiefs. 
Even  the  emperor  himself  felt  their  yoke  bardensoinei   and 
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bvonrites  were  alio  found  who  exhorted  him  to  Bnbmit  Bo  longer 
to  this  thraldom,  but  to  assume  real  power  in  hig  own  person. 
Thos  his  reign  of  seren  years  was  spent  in  a  continued  series  of 
intrigues,  the  issue  of  which  was  that  the  Syuds  completely  pre* 
Tailed,  put  Feroksere  to  death,  and  looked  around  for  another 
high-born  pageant  on  whom  to  confer  the  semblance  of  soto> 
reigntj.  They  chose  first  a  great-grandson  of  Aorengzebe  l^  hit 
rehellioQS  son  Akbar;  but  in  five  mooths  he  died  of  consumption. 
Next  bis  brother  RufTeh-iil-Dowlah  was  named  to  socceed,  bat  he 
BDrrived  bis  elevation  only  three  months.  The  Syuds  then  placed 
on  the  throne  Rooabon  Aktnr,  a  grandsoa  of  Sbah  Allom,  nnder 
the  name  of  Mohammed  Shah. 

This  prince,  like  Feroksere,  paid  at  first  implidt  deference  to 
the  two  individuals  who  had  raised  him  to  the  empire;  but  he  also 
Boon  listened  to  other  counsellors,  who  exhorted  him  to  emancipate 
himself  from  their  tyrannical  sway.  Be  was  at  length  induced  to 
join  in  a  regular  conspiracy  formed  for  that  purpose.  A  misun- 
derstanding bad  arisen  between  the  two  brothers  and  the  Nizam- 
nl-Mulk,  a  powerful  chieftain  who  held  the  government  of  Malwa, 
and  refused  to  resign  it  at  their  mandate.  It  was  arranged  that 
the  emperor  and  Hussein  should  set  out  together,  and  anbdae  thia 
refractory  commander.  A  plot  for  the  assassination  of  the  Synd 
was  bowerer  matured,  the  three  conspirators  ca.-it  lots  which  of 
them  should  do  the  deed,  and  it  fell  upon  one  whose  name  was 
Hyder.  Approaching  the  palanquin  in  which  Hussein  was  seated, 
as  if  to  present  a  peti^on,  the  murderer  stabbed  him  so  dexter- 
onsly  that  be  died  in  a  few  moments.  He  had  only  time  to  show 
his  suspicion  of  the  motive  by  calling  out,  "  Kill  the  emperorl" 
and  his  nephew,  at  the  head  of  a  few  resolute  soldiers,  mads  ■ 
desperate  etfort  to  fulfil  this  dying  injunction ;  but  precautions  had 
been  taken  against  the  attempt.  Mohammed  then  marched  npon 
Delhi,  where  the  remaining  Synd,  determining  to  make  a  stand, 
■et  up  a  new  monarch  and  collected  an  army;  hut  he  was 
defeated  and  taken  prisoner.  The  victor  made  his  trinmpfaal 
oitry  into  the  capital,  aa  if  he  had  just  begtm  to  reign. 
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But  he  waa  no  sooner  in  fall  poBaeaBion  of  aoverei^  power, 
tliui  he  dispUyed  that  incapacity  which  seemed  to  be  now  inbo- 
rent  in  the  M<%nl  race.  He  had  two  able  and  not  nnfuthM 
mmisten,  Nizam-ul-Molk  and  Saadnt  Ehan ;  bat,  diignsted  with 
their  grave  and  severe  manners,  he  resigned  liiinself  to  yonthfid 
adviaera,  who  were  easily  found  within  the  precincts  of  a  court. 
Thoae  two  chiefs,  imtated  at  finding  themselves  thns  overlooked, 
withdnw,  and  endeavoored  to  establish  a  Beparate  anthority  in  other 
qnutera;  the  Nizam  in  the  Deccan,  where  he  has  transmitted 
hia  name  and  IJtle  to  a  race  of  princes  atill  nominaUy  independent; 
and  Saadut  in  Oude,  where  a  branch  of  his  family  likewise  con- 
tinnea  to  reign.  In  tbia  crisis  the  Mahrattaa,  who  had  been  con- 
tinually extending  the  range  of  thdr  incursbna,  began  openly  to 
contend  for  the  empire.  After  overmnning  the  greater  part  of 
Ualwa  and  Guzerat,  they  pushed  forward  to  the  very  gates  of 
Agra,  and  etmck  terror  into  the  imperial  capital.  Sasdnt  Khan, 
who  alone  seemed  to  relun  any  regard  for  the  honoor  and  safety 
of  the  itata,  marched  down  from  Oude,  and  gave  them  so  great 
an  overthrow  as  would  have  completely  broken  their  power,  had 
he  been  permitted  to  follow  it  np ;  bot  the  weak  emperor  desired 
operations  to  be  anspended  till  his  favourite  minister  ahould  have 
collected  troops,  and  marched  forth  to  take  the  chief  command. 
Saadnt  then  retired  in  disguflt ;  after  which  the  enemy  rallied, 
made  a  Iresh  incursion  as  far  as  Delhi,  plundered  the  environs  of 
that  capital,  and  returned  laden  with  booty  to  Malwa.  But,  at 
if  this  combination  of  imbecility  with  intestine  war  were  not 
eaoagh,  an  assault  from  abroad,  of  the  most  formidable  character, 
bnrst  upon  the  sinking  fabric  of  the  Mogul  empire. 

Fenia  had  been  recently  exposed  to  the  most  violent  revoln- 
tions.  The  Afghans,  a  warlike  race  inhabiting  the  monntainona 
region  which  separates  that  conntry  from  India,  took  advantage 
et  the  weakness  into  which  the  once-powerful  dynasty  of  the 
Sophis  had  sunk.  They  marched  into  its  territory,  defeated  its 
tnx^  and  laid  close  siege  to  Ispahan.  Having  redaced  that 
c^ptal,  Aey  pat  to  death  Hussein,  the  reigning  Kvereign,  with 
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all  his  family  except  one  hod,  named  Thamaa.  This  joang 
prince  Booght  reluge  among  the  pastoral  tribes  who  oocopy  thoae 
derated  plains  which  extend  over  a  great  part  of  the  Persian 
empire.  These  hardy  and  warlike  shepherds,  animated  with 
lojal  and  patriotic  feelings,  warmly  espoused  the  cause  of  this 
last  branch  of  their  royal  house,  and  assembled  ronnd  him  in 
nmnbers,  which  became  every  day  more  formidable.  Among 
these  volunteers  a  young  chief,  named  Nadir,  but  who  on  this 
occasion  assamcd  the  title  of  Thsmas  Kouli  Khan,  or  the  noble 
slave  of  Thamas,  soon  distinguished  himself  by  such  zeal  and 
alulity  as  raised  him  to  he  their  leader.  After  having  gained 
BDccessive  victories,  he  at  length  retook  Ispahan,  and  drove  the 
invaders  completely  out  of  the  empire.  In  the  course  of  so  many 
BDccesses,  the  troops  contracted  a  stronger  attachment  to  Nadir 
than  to  him  for  whom  they  had  taken  up  arms ;  and  this  bold 
chief,  finding  himself  within  reach  of  the  supreme  power,  placed 
the  prince  under  restraint,  allowing  him  the  mere  epithet  and 
sbadow  of  royalty.  He  aflerwarda  put  out  his  eyes,  and  suzed 
the  kingdom  in  hia  own  person,  under  his  original  name  of  Nadir 
8hah. 

The  new  monarch  was  not  content  to  be  master  of  Persia ;  hat, 
confident  in  the  bravery  and  affection  of  his  followers,  he  resolved 
to  carry  his  conquests  into  the  neighbonring  countries.  He 
invaded  the  territory  of  the  Afghans  themselves,  and  having 
reduced  Cabul  and  Candnhar,  at  length  approached  the  frontier 
of  India.  He  professed  to  have  no  intention  or  wish  to  penetrate 
into  that  region, — ^for  which  historians  in  general  give  him  credit; 
but  we  should  hesitate  in  ascribing  to  the  daring  usurper  so  much 
moderation.  At  all  events,  sufGcicnt  grounds  or  pretences  were 
not  long  wauling.  A  number  of  bis  coimtiymen  who  had  fled 
fiwa  him  found  an  asylum  in  Hindostan.  An  ambassador  and 
his  escort,  whom  he  sent  to  demand  that  these  fugitives  should 
be  delivered  up,  were  murdered  by  the  inhabitants  of  Jellalabad; 
and  Mohammed,  under  the  advice  of  his  arrogant  and  imprudent 
ooartisrs,  refused  to  grant  satis&ction  for  this  outrage.     The 
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Feraian  prince  advanced,  burning  for  revenge,  and,  probalily  not 
withoat  some  secret  anticipation  of  niterior  objectfi,  marched  with 
■och  rapidity,  by  way  of  Peshavcur  and  Lahore,  that  he  was 
within  four  daya'  march  of  Delhi  before  the  supine  emperor  was 
Kware  of  hia  approach.  The  latter  then  hastily  mnatered  hia 
troopa,  and  obtained  the  ahlc  aflngtance  of  Saadut  Khan ;  but 
that  officer,  not  duly  aware  of  the  high  talent  and  valour  opposed 
to  him,  committed  the  fatal  error  of  quitting  his  inlrenchiqenta, 
and  baiarding  an  engagement  in  the  field  with  the  veteran  forces 
of  Nadir,  The  effeminate  pomp  of  an  Indian  hoat  was  quite  unfit 
to  contend  vitb  the  rude  valotir  of  these  pastoral  bands ;  hence 
the  unperial  army  was  totally  routed,  and  their  commander  taken. 
A  series  of  transactions  now  followed,  which  are  not  very  dis- 
tinctly related  by  historians.  Saodat,  it  is  said,  negotiated  a 
trea^,  by  which  the  other  agreed  to  evacnate  the  empire  on  the 
payment  of  a  subsidy  of  two  crores  of  rupees  (two  millions  ster- 
ling). The  Persian  seemed  bo  entirely  satisfied  with  thii  arrange- 
ment, th^  the  emperor  and  the  Nizam-ul-Mnlk  hesitated  not  to 
▼isit  him,  and  thus  put  themselves  within  the  grasp  of  the 
invader.  Then,  however,  aa  is  reported,  the  captive  general, 
disappointed  at  finding  that  the  office  of  vizier,  which  he  claimed 
as  the  reward  of  this  service,  was  to  bo  conferred  on  the  nizam, 
disclosed  to  the  enemy  the  secret  of  the  unbounded  wealth  con- 
tained in  the  palace  and  capital  of  India,  and  for  which  tnro 
crores  of  mpees  were  a  most  inadequate  ransom.  We  should 
require  fuller  evidence  before  we  could  believe  such  treachery  in 
one  whose  conduct  had  hitherto  been  so  honourable ;  nor  was  it 
likely  that  the  riches  of  Delhi  were  so  little  known  as  to  be  con- 
fined to  Qie  honour  and  fidelity  of  a  single  chief.  May  we  not 
■nppose,  with  greater  probability,  that  the  terms  of  the  treaty 
were  discussed  by  Nadir,  and  his  friendly  profeasiona  made,  solely 
to  induce  the  emperor  and  the  nizam  to  commit  the  almost  incre- 
dible impmdenee  of  placing  themselves  in  his  power.  Certain  it 
ia,  that  having  thus  obtained  possession  of  thur  persona,  ha 
mardied  forward  and  made  himself  master  of  the  metropolis. 
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Nadir  seems  to  luiTe  entered  it  with  the  intention  of  acting 
moderately,  and  of  protecting  the  inhabitants  from  outrage.  For 
two  days  tho  strictest  discipline  was  obserred ;  but  unlbrtanBtely, 
in  tho  course  of  the  second  night,  a  rumour  was  spread  of  bis 
death,  when  the  Hindoos,  emholdened  to  a  vain  resistance,  killed 
a  number  of  his  troops.  Their  commander,  whose  fierce  spirit 
had  beea  with  difficulty  restrained,  roused  to  the  ntmoet  fiiry  by 
this  tfulrago,  issued  orders  for  a  general  massacre  in  every  house 
or  lane  whore  the  body  of  a  murdered  Persian  conld  he  found. 
Till  mid-day  the  streets  of  Delhi  streamed  with  blood ;  afler 
which  the  conqueror  suffered  himself  to  be  appeased, — and  so 
complete  a  control  did  ha  exercise  over  his  rude  followers,  that 
at  his  mandate  the  sword  was  immediately  sheathed.  The  im- 
perial repositories  were  now  ransacked,  and  fonnd  to  contain 
specie,  rich  robes,  and,  above  all,  jewels  to  an  almost  incredible 
value.  The  Mogul  emperors,  since  the  first  accession  of  tbor 
dynasty,  had  been  indefatigable  in  the  collection  of  these  objects 
from  every  quarter,  by  presents,  purchase,  or  forfeiture ;  and  the 
store  had  been  continually  augmented  without  suffering  any 
alienation,  or  being  exposed  to  foreign  plunder.  The  invaders 
continued  during  thirty-five  days  to  extract,  by  threats,  tortore, 
and  every  severity,  the  hidden  treasures  of  that  splendid  capital. 
Historians  hesitate  not  to  estimate  the  spoil  carried  off  by  the 
Iranian  monarch  and  his  ofBcera  at  thirty-two  millions  sterling, 
of  whicli  at  least  one-half  was  in  diamonds  and  other  jewels. 

Nadir  made  no  attempt  to  retain  India,  though  it  lay  prostrate 
at  bis  feet.  He  had  probably  tho  sagacity  to  perceive  that  bo 
vast  n  country  and  Persia  were  incapable  of  being  united  into  one 
kingdom.  He  contented  himself  with  exacting  tho  cession  of 
Cabul,  Candabar,  and  all  the  provinces  west  of  the  Indus ;  then, 
seating  Mohammed  anew  on  the  Mogul  throne,  he  gave  him  some 
salutary  advices,  and  departed  without  leaving  a  soldier  or  retain- 
ing a  forllfied  post  in  Hindoatan.  Yet  the  empire,  already  greatly 
flunk,  lost  by  this  discomfiture  tho  little  remnant  of  respect  which 
it  had  hitherto  commanded.    In  Kohilcund,  a  hilly  district  closel 
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contignoos  to  the  capital,  some  refugee  chiefs  of  the  Afghan  race, 
with  the  brave  inhabitants  of  the  country  itself,  formed  an  inde- 
pendent state,  which  defied  the  imperial  power.  They  were,  it  is 
true,  obliged  to  give  way  before  the  united  force  of  the  vizier  and 
the  Nabob  of  Oude ;  but  they  held  themselves  in  readiness  to  take 
advantage  of  those  convulsions  to  which  the  successors  of  Akbar 
were  constantly  becoming  more  and  more  exposed. 

The  western  nations  had  learned  the  route  to  Delhi,  and  were 
not  likely  to  forget  it.  Nadir,  eight  years  after  leaving  India, 
was  assassinated  in  his  tent  at  Meshed,  in  Ehorasan ;  whereupon 
the  dominion  which  had  been  formed  by  him,  and  kept  together 
by  his  prudence  and  vigour,  fell  quickly  to  pieces.  Ahmed 
Abdalla,  one  of  his  officers,  an  Afghan  by  birth,  bdng  joined  by 
a  part  of  the  army,  hastened  home,  and  forthwith  proclaimed 
himself  king  of  his  native  land,  and,  amid  the  distractions  that 
followed  the  death  of  his  master,  succeeded  without  difficulty  in 
making  good  his  claim.  Finding  himself  thus  seated  in  the 
undisturbed  possession  of  a  strong  country,  with  a  brave  popula- 
tion, which  had  often  given  conquerors  to  Hindostan,  he  could 
not  resist  the  temptation  of  following  the  footsteps  of  Nadir.  In 
1747  he  passed  the  Indus,  plundered  the  city  of  Sirhind,  and 
defeated  the  vizier,  who  fell  in  the  engagement ;  but  being  dis- 
concerted by  some  unexpected  obstades,  and  particularly  by  the 
explosion  of  a  magazine,  he  did  not  then  push  his  conquests  any 
further. 

Soon  after  this  expedition  the  emperor  died,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  son,  Ahmed  Shah,  during  whose  short  reign,  as  if  foreign 
enemies  had  not  been  sufficient,  the  court  was  perpetually  dis- 
tracted by  intestine  dissension.  The  sovereign  and  his  vizier 
were  now  almost  in  regular  opposition.  Ahmed  being  oppressed 
by  one  of  these  officers,  Sufifder  Jung,  employed  against  him 
Ghazee-ud-Dien,  g^randson  to  Nizam-ul-Mulk,  who  had  died  at 
the  age  of  104.  This  young  man,  holding  the  rank  of  Ameer- 
ul-Omrah,  made  considerable  effi>rts  to  retrieve  the  affiurs  of  the 
empire.     He  compelled  the  vizier,  who  had  even  set  up  another 
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monarcli,  to  relinquish  his  sUtion.  He  undertook  an  expedition 
•gainst  the  Jauts,  a  wild  tribe  infaAbiting  the  hillv  tracts  in  ths 
most  western  provinces,  and  who,  sinid  the  general  anarchy,  bad 
shaken  off  the  yoke.  But,  while  thus  employed,  he  excited  the 
jealousy  of  his  master  the  emperor,  who,  adopting  the  riewa  of  a 
new  &Tourite,  concerted  with  the  enemy  a  plan  for  his  destruction. 
Aided,  however,  by  the  Mahratta  chief  Holkar  Mulbar,  he  com- 
pletely baffled  these  designs,  obtained  possession  of  his  master's 
person,  pnt  out  his  eyes,  and  raised  to  the  throne  a  son  of  Jehan- 
der  Shah,  under  the  empty  but  imposing  title  of  Aniumgire  the 
Second. 

The  empire  was  now  in  a  most  distracted  condition ;  there  was 
tcarcely  a  power  so  insignificant  as  not  to  think  itself  soffidently 
strong  to  trample  on  it.  The  Afghans  had  completely  conquered 
the  provinces  of  Monltan  and  Lahoro ;  the  Seiks,  in  the  same 
quarter,  daily  augmented  their  numbers  and  strength ;  the  Jeuts 
and  Rohillqs  continued  their  predatory  inroads^  while  the  Mahrattas 
extended  their  incursions,  in  the  course  of  which  they  had  even 
passed  the  Jomna,  and  obtained  an  important  settlement  in  Bohil- 
cnnd.  Ghazee-nd-Dien  precipitated  the  disaster  by  a  rash  attempt 
at  conquest,  to  which  his  power  was  wholly  inadequate.  An 
Afghan  lady  having  been  intrusted  by  Ahmed  Abdalla  with  the 
government  of  Lahore,  the  vizier,  under  pretence  of  negotiating 
a  marriage  with  her  daughter,  seized  her  person,  and  brought 
her  a  prisoner  to  Delhi.  At  this  outrage  the  indignation  of  the 
barbarian  king  knew  no  bounds.  He  hastened  at  the  head  of  a 
vast  army,  and  made  an  uoreeisted  entrance  into  the  capital,  which 
was  given  up  to  a  sack  almost  as  dreadful  as  it  had  suffered  from 
Nadir.  A  most  extraordinary  scene  then  ensued.  The  emperor 
besought  the  invader  not  to  leave  him  without  protection  against 
his  own  vizier,  who  had  raised  him  indeed  to  nominal  power,  bat 
treated  him  as  a  mere  pageant,  while  he  himself  exercised  all  the 
real  authority.  Ahmed  accordingly  made  some  arrangements  for 
this  purpose,  placing  Aulnmgire  nnder  the  guardianship  of  a 
Rohilla  chief;  bat  these  measores,  after  his  departure,  proved 
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wholly  inanfficient  Ghazee-ud-Oien  ((or  so,  to  prevent  confu- 
aioii,  we  ehall  continue  to  call  him,  though  he  now  cboae  to  entitle 
himMlf  Umad-nl-Mulk),  having  formed  an  alliance  with  the 
Mahntttae,  easily  obtajned  possession  both  of  the  capital  and  the 
aovemgn.  That  nnfortanate  prince  at  first  pretended  a  recon- 
olialion,  but  being  soon  afler  detected  io  a  correspondence  with 
the  advene  party,  was  assassinated,  and  his  body  thrown  into  the 
Tet  6bazee-nd-Dien  himself,  unable  to  withstand  the 
nies  who  aurroanded  him,  was  at  no  distant  period 
obliged  to  seek  refuge  in  a  castle  belonging  to  the  Jauts. 

Without  attempting  to  thread  further  tbia  labyrinth  of  treason, 
we  may  obierve  generally,  that  the  Mogul  throne  had  now  almost 
ceased  to  retain  any  degree  of  weight  or  importance.  The  contest 
for  the  empire  of  India  lay  entirely  between  the  Afghans  and  the 
Uahrattaa  ;  imd  the  latter,  taking  advantage  of  the  absence  of 
thnr  rivah,  determined  upon  a  grand  attempt  to  secure  complete 
pomesdon  of  Hindostan.  Bringing  up  from  the  Deccan  an 
immense  hody  of  cavalry,  and  being  aided  by  the  Seiks,  they 
OTerran  not  only  the  metropolitan  provinces  of  Agra  and  Delhi, 
bnt  also  those  of  Moultan  and  Lahore,  and  drove  the  Afghans 
beyond  the  Indus.  Ahmed  Abdalla,  however,  was  not  of  a  cha- 
ractar  tamely  to  allow  these  fine  countries  to  be  wrested  irom  hia 
kingdom.  He  soon  crossed  the  river  with  a  formidable  army, 
and  was  joined  by  many  chiefs  who  were  exasperated  at  the 
incursion  of  the  Mabrattas.  These  plunderers  at  first  retreated, 
and  allowed  him  to  oecnpy  Delbt ;  but  immediately  intrenched 
themselves  in  a  strong  camp,  which  be  did  not  venture  to  attack. 
Pressed,  however,  by  want  of  provisions,  they  imprudently  came 
out  and  gave  battle,  when  they  experienced  a  total  defeat ;  their 
viny  of  80,000  men  being  almost  entirely  destroyed,  and  Dnttah 
Sindia,  thur  general,  killed.  Another  body  under  Holkar  was 
aarprised  near  Secundra,  and  so  completely  worsted,  that  he  him- 
■elf  fled  naked  with  a  handful  of  followers. 

The  Mahrattas,  though  humbled  by  this  disaster,  were  not  dis- 
eountged ;  and  they  resolved  to  make  the  most  extraordinary  exer- 
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tions  for  retrieving  their  fortunes.  Before  the  close  of  the  year, 
they  had  assembled  a  force  of  140,000  men,  commanded  by  Sew- 
dasheo  Rao,  called  the  Bhow,  nephew  to  their  peishwa  or  sapreme 
prince ;  and  that  chief,  being  joined  by  the  vizier  and  the  Janft 
leaders,  advanced  upon  Delhi.  The  deep  stream  of  the  Jmnna, 
swelled  by  the  rains,  separated  the  armies ;  but,  though  it  oonld 
not  be  forded,  the  daring  spirit  of  Abdalla  impelled  him  to  plunge 
into  its  waters,  and  swim  across  with  his  whole  army.  Tbu 
achievement,  which  was  almost  without  example,  struck  dismay 
into  the  host  of  the  Mahrattas.  Though  triple  the  number  of  their 
antagonists,  they  did  not  venture  to  face  them  in  the  open  field, 
but  shut  themselves  up  in  an  intrenched  camp  at  Panniput,  on  a 
spot  where  the  fate  of  the  empire  has  been  repeatedly  decided. 
Ahmed  for  some  time  merely  hovered  round  them  and  cat  off 
their  supplies ;  at  length  he  ventured  on  an  attempt  to  carry  thdr 
position,  but  was  obliged  to  retire  without  any  important  success* 
Encouraged  by  this  result,  and  distressed  as  formerly  by  the  want 
of  provisions,  his  active  foe  determined  again  to  risk  a  battle  in 
the  open  plain.  Placing  their  artillery  in  front,  they  advanced 
with  that  impetuosity  by  which  they  were  accustomed  to  carry  all 
before  them.  The  Afghan  commander  caused  his  troops  to  hold 
themselves  in  reserve  till  the  enemy  had  nearly  come  up ; — then 
gave  the  signal  for  a  general  charge.  The  light  horse  of  the 
mountains  were  never  able  to  resist,  even  for  a  short  interval,  the 
heavy  cavalry  of  the  more  northern  nations.  On  the  first  onset  a 
complete  rout  took  place ;  their  host  was  so  scattered  in  every 
direction  that  only  a  remnant  reached  the  Deccan ;  while  22,000 
prisoners,  50,000  horses,  with  an  immense  booty,  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  conquerors. 

It  was  now  easv  for  the  victorious  Abdalla  to  seat  himself  on 
the  vacant  throne  of  the  Mog^l ;  but  he  seems  not  to  have  fdt 
any  ambition  for  this  high  dignity.  Perhaps  he  was  sensible 
that,  amid  such  a  general  agitation  throughout  Hindostan,  and 
with  so  many  nations  in  arms,  such  an  acquisition  was  too  distant 
from  the  centre  of  his  dominions  to  be  retained  with  advantage. 
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Contenting  himself  with  the  provinces  west  of  the  Indas,  he 
quitted  in  a  few  months  the  seat  of  goverament,  leaving  there 
Alee  Gohur,  eldest  son  of  Aulumgire  II.,  in  possession  of  the 
empty  hut  still  venerated  title  of  Great  Mogul,  to  ho  the  tool  or 
the  captive  of  the  first  daring  warrior  who  should  seize  the  capital. 
Having  traced  the  decline  of  this  mighty  empire  to  so  low  an  ehh, 
we  shall  now  pause  till  we  have  marked  the  progress  of  that  new 
power  from  a  distant  continent,  which  has  seated  herself  on  its 
ruins,  and  ohtained  a  complete  supremacy  over  all  the  states  of 
India. 
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CHAPTEB  X. 

BBITlSn  COHftCeST  op  THB  CAKNATIO. 

a]  Acqalaltloiit— Wu  betwun  Fruce  sod  Engluid— Eirlr  SeltlimiiniM  of  tbt 
Prmcb— Their  EitibUihnent  it  Paadlchsir— EnteTprlie*  of  LabonrionnlLli  H«  takw 
Hidiu— Supetuded  ij  DdpIsLi— Pondlctunr  boleged— Condiulon  of  FeacM— EnCIMl 
Eipeditlon  lo  Tinjore— CooteiU  tor  Iho  SorBrelgnUei  of  Sonlhem  Indii— Hie  FRseh 
Interprise— Giiln  i  eomplste  VlOoir— Thty  m  eipellcd  by  Nuir  Jong— ThB  EngUA 
Join  him— Uli  Dutb— Saccadini  ud  Dulti  of  UlnspbB  JuDg— SilibU  Jimi— EjplBMi 
of  clJIft— AdvanUgn  oier  the  French— Their  Inaucnce  In  lbs  Dooaa— Form  ft  Cco- 
fedcracy  BEilDst  tha  Eji|3:llih— Siege  of  Trichlnapolj — Ac^olalElaat  of  Iho  Frtncb — B«Oi]) 
of  Duplvll— Treaty  omclodsd— Tha  CDlleriei— Wir  of  I7S»— Lolly  ukta  the  Commaiia— 
Reduces  For  St.  Dirld— Siege  of  Uidiu— Belud— Frtncli  dtfeUcd  at  Wandewuti--£lesi 
of  Paodlchen7 — TU  Surrender — Cruel  Treatment  of  Lally  En  France. 

Thb  Toyagea  of  tlie  Engliiib,  related  iu  s.  former  part  of  this 
vork,*  ivere  personal  adventures,  undertaken  vith  a.  mingled 
Tiew  to  discovery,  commerce,  and  piracy,  rather  than  to  any  fixed 
scheme  of  conquest  or  dominion.  Their  forts  accordiogly  \nn 
erected  as  depositories  for  goods,  or  to  snpply  commercial  facilities, 
but  not  with  any  aim  at  territorial  possession.  It  naa  not  till 
1689  that  their  views  seem  to  have  extended  to  the  latter  object. 
In  the  instructions  issued  to  their  agents  during  that  year,  tbey 
intimate  that  the  increase  of  their  revenue  was  henceforth  to 
occupy  as  much  attention  as  their  merchandise;  that  they  wished 
to  be  "  a  nation  in  India;"  and  they  quote  with  unmerited  applanse 
the  conduct  of  the  Dutch,  who,  they  assert,  in  the  advices  sent  to 
their  governors,  wrote  ten  paragraphs  concerning  tribute  for  one 
relative  to  trade.  The  means  of  gratifying  this  disposition  wero 
as  yet  very  limited ;  as  certain  small  portions  of  terrilery  around 
Bombay  and  Madras  comprised  the  whole  extent  of  tbeir  Indian 
sovereignty.  They  held  themselves  ready,  however,  to  purchase 
every  city  or  district  nhich  the  native  princes  could,  by  any  motive, 
be  prevailed  upon  to  alienate;  and  in  this  way  they  acquired  Teg- 
napatam  on  the  Coromandel  coast,  which  they  garrisoned,  tod 
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gave  it  thg  name  of  Fart  St.  David.  Nine  jeara  afler,  they 
made  a  more  important  acqaiBition.  Azim  OoBbann,  wfaom 
hia  &ther,  Anrengzebe,  had  nominsted  Yiceroj  of  Bengal,  bat 
who,  contemplating  a  struggle  for  the  succeaaion  to  the  empire, 
and  standing'  in  need  of  treasure  to  forward  his  achemeB,  was 
indnced,  in  1698,  to  sell  to  the  Company  the  zemindBrsbipfl  of 
the  towiu  and  districts  of  Chnlanutty,  Govindpore,  and  Calcutta, 
— die  last  destined  soon  to  become  the  capital  of  British  India. 
Here  they  began,  though  not  without  due  circumspection,  to 
erect  Fort  William,  which,  in  1707,  was  made  the  scat  of  a  presi- 
dency. 

The  EDperior  skill  of  Europeans  in  medicine,  which  had  first 
enabled  tbem  to  obtain  a  footing  in  Bengal,  now  afforded  an  oppor- 
tonity  of  greatly  extending  their  influence.  In  1715,  under  the 
reign  of  the  Emperor  Feroksere,  the  residents  sent  two  faclon, 
with  an  Armenian  merchant,  on  a  commercial  mission  to  Delhi. 
The  principal  object  was  defeated,  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  of 
Roe  and  others,  by  the  intrigues  of  the  omrahs,  and  of  J&tGer 
Khan,  governor  of  Bengal.  Bnt  his  majesty  happening  to  labour 
under  a  serere  illness,  which  the  ignorance  of  the  nadve  physiciana 
rendered  them  anable  to  treat  with  success,  was  completely  cured 
by  a  medical  gentleman,  named  Hamilton,  who  accompanied  tlie 
embassy.  For  this  signal  service  he  not  only  received  large 
presents,  bnt  obtained  the  valuable  grant  of  three  villages  in  the 
vicinity  of  Madras,  with  liberty  to  purchase  in  Bengal  thirty-seven 
■ddilional  townships;  an  arrangement  wbicb  would  have  secnred 
n  territory  extending  ten  miles  upwards  from  Calcutta.  The 
emperor  conferred  also  the  still  more  important  privilege  of  intro- 
docing  their  goods  and  conveying  them  through  the  'province 
without  duty  or  search.  Bat  the  acquisition  of  these  districts 
was  fhiatrated  by  the  hostility  of  the  nabob,  who  by  private  threata 
deterred  the  owners  from  consenting  to  the  purchase.  Stilt,  the 
permission  of  free  trade,  though  limited  to  foreign  exports  and 
importa,  proved  of  the  greatest  importance,  and  soon  rendered 
Calcutta  a  very  flourishing  settlement. 
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A  considerable  time  now  elapsed  without  any  farther  change  in 
the  territorial  relations  of  the  Company.  They  complain  of  the 
extravagance  of  their  servants,  which  involved  them  in  debt  to 
the  native  shroffii  and  merchants;  but  this  evil  seems  to  have  been 
in  a  good  measure  remedied.  Having  establishments  supported 
at  a  moderate  expense,  which  enabled  them  to  carry  on  trade  with 
security  and  advantage,  they  gradually  extended  their  operations 
till  the  annual  sales  amounted  to  the  considerable  sum  of  about 
two  millions  sterling;  whence  they  were  enabled  to  pay  a  dividend 
of  seven  or  eight  per  cent  on  their  capital.  Perhaps  it  would 
have  been  fortunate  had  this  state  of  things  remained  unaltered; 
but  the  war  which  broke  out  in  1744  between  the  French  and 
British  produced  an  entire  change  in  the  position  of  the  Company, 
both  in  regard  to  its  internal  management,  and  relatively  to  the 
powers  of  Europe  and  of  India.  To  understand  this,  we  must 
look  back  for  a  moment  to  the  first  establishments  formed  by  the 
French  in  the  eastern  world. 

That  people,  though  they  had  suffered  themselves  to  be  £ar 
outstripped  in  the  progress  of  maritime  greatness  by  the  English 
and  Dutch,  had  yet  at  an  early  period  displayed  a  spirit  of  enter- 
prise. Even  in  1503  an  expedition  had  been  fitted  out  by  some 
merchants  of  Rouen;  which,  however,  experienced  a  complete 
fisdlure,  in  consequence  probably  of  the  imperfect  nautical  skill 
then  possessed  by  their  mariners.  Attempts,  though  on  a  small 
scale,  and  generally  unsuccessful,  were  made  early  in  the  next 
century;  but  it  was  not  till  1642  that  a  considerable  company 
was  at  length  established.  Unluckily  that  body  directed  their 
main  attention  to  the  formation  of  a  settlement  on  Madagascar,  a 
large  and  fruitful  island,  which  it  was  easy  to  describe  as  afford- 
ing ample  scope  for  cultivation  and  commerce.  But  it  yielded  no 
commodity  suited  to  the  markets  of  Europe ;  its  inhabitants,  too, 
were  numerous  and  ferocious,  and  soon  became  formidable  to  a 
power  which  attempted  to  take  possession  of  their  territory.  The 
settlers  were  involved  in  a  harassing  warfare,  and  with  difficulty 
maintained,  at  certain  points  on  the  coast,  a  few  wooden  tenements 
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dignified  with  the  title  of  forts,  which  involved  them  in  expense 
without  yielding  any  profit. 

The  first  real  establishment  of  a  French  East  India  Company 
took  place  in  1664,  under  the  auspices  of  Colbert,  who,  prompted 
by  the  aspiring  genins  of  his  master,  Louis  XIV.,  devoted  himself 
indefatigably  to  the  promotion  of  agriculture,  manufactures,  and 
commerce.  He  proceeded  upon  the  principles  of  that  age,  which 
was  by  no  means  enlightened  in  respect  to  the  sound  doctrines  of 
political  economy ;  and  hence,  exclusive  grants,  exorbitant  privi- 
leges, and  the  removal  of  competition,  were  the  expedients  by 
which  it  was  then  attempted  to  make  any  branch  of  industry 
fiourish.  Such  was  Colbert's  system,  when  he  submitted  to  the 
king  the  plan  of  an  East  India  Company,  to  carry  on  trade  with 
a  capital  of  15,000,000  livres  (£625,000),  and  supported  by  the 
most  extravagant  encouragements.  They  received  an  exclusive 
charter  for  fifty  years ;  they  were  exempted  from  all  taxes ;  and 
the  government  came  under  the  singular  obligation  of  reimbursing 
them  for  all  the  losses  which  they  might  sustain  in  the  course  of 
the  first  ten  years, — a  stipulation  which  actusjly  subjected  the 
state  to  the  payment  of  a  large  sum.  The  funds  supplied  by 
individuals  not  being  equal  to  the  amount  of  the  proposed  capital, 
limited  as  it  was,  three  millions  were  advanced  out  of  the  treasury; 
while  the  nobles,  and  all  the  opulent  classes  connected  wiih  the 
court,  were  induced  to  follow  the  example. 

The  management  of  the  Company  was  neither  judicious  nor 
fortunate.  They  began  by  endeavouring  to  turn  Madagascar  to 
some  account,  and  sent  thither  a  large  colony,  most  of  whom 
perished  under  the  influence  of  climate,  fatigue,  and  the  hostility 
of  the  natives.  The  survivors  were  afterwards  employed  in 
occupying  the  islands  of  Ceme  and  Mascarenhas,  which  at  a  later 
period,  under  the  names  of  Mauritius  and  Bourbon,  rose  to  some 
degree  of  prosperity.  After  the  failure  of  the  attempt  at  Mada- 
gascar they  sent  vessels  to  India,  and  formed  settlements  on 
different  points  of  its  coast  In  1668  they  established  their 
principal  &ctory  at  Surat,  under  the  direction  of  Caron,  one  of 
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their  countrymen,  who  faad  spent  most  of  his  life  in  the  serrice  of 
Holland.  The  prospectn  at  first  appeared  rather  promising;  but, 
being  involved  is  dispate  with  the  native  powers,  and  finding  th« 
trade  ultimately  unprosperous,  they  thought  fit  to  take  their 
departure  very  suddenly,  leaving  their  debts  unpaid, — an  omis' 
sion  which  of  course  precluded  thdr  return.  Attempts  were 
Afterwards  made  to  secure  a  position  at  Trincomalee  in  Ceylon, 
and  at  St.  Thomas  on  the  Coromandel  coast ;  but  both  wen 
defeated  by  the  jealousy  of  the  Dutch.  Their  afiairs,  therefore, 
would  have  become  desperate,  had  not  M.  Martin,  an  officer  pos- 
aessed  of  talent  and  patriotlam,  collected  the  scattered  adventurers 
ftud  fixed  them  at  Pondicherry;  where,  by  judicious  and  concilu- 
tory  conduct,  he  gained  the  attachment  of  the  inhabitants,  opened 
on  advantageous  trade,  and  soon  raiaed  the  settlement  to  a  very 
prosperous  condition. 

When  the  French  and  English  first  came  into  mutual  collision, 
the  former  had  no  station  of  much  consequence  on  the  continent 
of  India  except  that  just  named ;  but  it  was  of  very  considerable 
importance,  being  well  fortified,  and  having  some  extent  of  terti- 
tory  attached  to  it.  They  had  smaller  factories  at  MahS  and 
Carical,  as  well  as  at  Chandemagore  in  Bengal,  In  1741  hos- 
tilities broke  out  between  the  two  natioDs,  which  were  carried  on 
in  Europe  with  great  animosity.  The  French  Company  appear 
to  have  been  rather  desirous  that  the  war  should  not  extend  to 
the  Indian  Seas;  but  their  naval  officers,  on  the  contrary,  were 
fired  by  hopes  of  glory  from  an  attack  on  the  English  settlements 
in  that  quarter,  before  they  could  be  placed  in  a  posture  of  de- 
fence. Labourdonnais,  a  person  of  great  talent  and  most  inde- 
fatigable activity,  who  had  raised  himself  through  all  the  ranks 
of  the  navy,  was  now  governor  of  Mauritius  and  Bourbon;  and 
these  islands,  by  his  exertions,  almost  without  assistance  from 
home,  had  become  very  flourishing.  Happening  to  be  in  France 
when  the  war  was  in  preparation,  he  made  proposals,  both  to  the 
Company  and  the  ministry,  for  an  attack  upon  the  enemy's  esta- 
blishments.    The  former  were  altogether  averse  to  bis  scheme  i 
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bat  tliB  goveniment  nnknown  to  them  aanc^oned  it,  and  eTen 
engiged  to  fumiBli  two  shipB,  which  however  were  afterwards 
wUhbeld.  The  adventurer  returned  to  his  command  with  the 
moat  resolute  determination  to  proBecnte  his  deaign,  thongh  pos- 
sessed of  very  slender  resoarces.  With  thia  view  he  detained  the 
vessela  which  happened  to  tonch  there,  and  employed  them  in  the 
expedidon;  he  brought  the  sailors,  manj  of  whom  had  never 
fired  a  gun,  into  regular  training ;  and  he  supplied  by  vaiioua 
inTentiana  the  defective  means  of  equipment.  In  June  1746,  be 
arrived  >t  Pondicherrj,  after  a  slight  action  with  an  English 
naval  fince  en  the  coast.  Here,  too,  he  had  to  overcome  certain 
obstacles  raised  hy  Dupleix,  before  he  was  permitted  to  sail  with 
bis  squadron  to  attack  Madras. 

This  city  was  not  only  the  capital  of  the  English  possessioDS, 
bat  one  of  the  chief  settlements  at  that  time  formed  by  the  Enro- 
peans  in  India.  It  comprised  within  its  district  a  population  of 
not  less  than  250,000,  of  whom,  however,  only  300  were  from 
this  quarter  of  the  globe,  including  200  soldiers.  Thetie  lived  in 
Fort  St.  George,  surrounded  merely  by  a  slender  wall,  with  four 
ill-Gonsfantoted  bastions  and  batteries;  and  hence,  it  is  obvious, 
they  had  rei;  small  means  of  defence,  aud  did  not,  in  the  use  of 
them,  display  any  heroism.  After  sustaining  a  bombardment  of 
five  days,  in  which  two  or  three  bouses  were  demolished,  and  four 
or  five  men  killed,  they  capitulatod  on  the  10th  September  1746. 
They  obtained,  indeed,  the  singular  condition,  that  Laboordon- 
nais,  after  having  regularly  occupied  the  place  and  taken  possession 
of  the  Company's  magazines  and  warehouses,  should,  within  a  stipu- 
lated period,  and  on  payment  of  afixed  ransom,  restore  Madras  to 
the  English.  That  ofBcer,  having  made  this  important  acquisition 
without  the  loss  of  a  single  man,  returned  to  Pondicberry. 

But  there  be  did  not  meet  with  such  a  reception  as  be  merited. 
Dnpleix,  an  aspiring  and  ambitious  man,  who  could  not  brook 
any  rival  in  power,  thwarted  all  his  schemes,  and  exposed  him  to 
lepeated  mordfications,  till  at  length  he  gave  up  the  contest,  and 
■nled  for  France.    There,  loo  on  the  representadons  of  bis  supe- 
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nor  officer,  he  was  treated  in  a  manner  altogether  unworthy  of 
his  long  and  faithful  services,  being  thrown  into  the  Bastile, 
whence  he  was  not  liberated  till  the  end  of  three  years,  soon  after 
which  he  died. 

Dapleix,  who  was  thus  left  in  the  supreme  command  of  affiurs 
in  India,  was  a  very  extraordinary  character.  From  his  fiather, 
who  had  been  a  farmer-general  and  a  director  of  the  East  India 
Company,  he  inherited  an  immense  fortune,  which  he  was  taught 
to  employ  in  the  pursuits  of  commerce.  Being  sent  out  orig^- 
ally  as  first  member  of  the  council  at  Pondicherry,  and  afterwards 
as  superintendent  at  Chandemagore,  he  at  once,  by  his  pubUo 
measures,  rendered  this  last  settlement  extremely  prosperous,  and 
by  an  extensive  trade  largely  augmented  his  private  wealth. 
His  talents  and  success  recommended  him  to  the  important  sta- 
tion of  Governor  of  Pondicherry.  Although,  from  feelings  of 
jealousy,  he  had  quarrelled  with  Labourdonnais,  and  succeeded  in 
removing  him,  yet  his  mind  was  enthusiastically  and  intensely 
devoted  to  the  same  system  of  policy.  Neither  Csesar  nor  Alex- 
ander ever  formed  more  magnificent  schemes  of  conquest  than 
this  mercantile  ruler  of  French  India.  His  first  object  was  to 
follow  up  the  advantage  gained  over  the  English,  and  thoroughly 
to  root  out  that  rival  nation  from  the  coast  of  Coromandel.  La- 
bourdonnais had,  as  already  mentioned,  stipulated  on  certain  con- 
ditions to  restore  Madras,  after  a  temporary  occupation  of  it;  and 
as  a  man  of  honour  he  was  resolved  to  make  good  his  engage- 
ment,— a  design  wholly  foreign  to  the  grasping  ambition  of 
Dupleix.  Unable  otherwise  to  accomplish  his  object,  he  made 
such  arrangements  as  to  delay  the  period  of  surrender  till  the  de- 
parture of  that  officer,  and  then  contrived  to  draw  forth  from  the 
citizens  of  Pondicherry  a  remonstrance  against  giving  up  a  place 
the  possession  of  which  was  so  important  to  their  security.  In 
pretended  compliance  with  this  request,  Madras  was  not  only  re- 
tained, but  exposed  to  a  species  of  plunder,  while  the  governor 
and  principal  inhabitants  were  carried  prisoners  to  the  French 
settlement 
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Tkii  step  was  forthwith  followed  by  an  expedition  on  hia  part 
for  the  reduction  of  Fort  St  David,  while  hia  confidence  waa 
gready  heightened  by  an  event  which  forma  a  memorable  era  in 
the  annala  of  Indian  warfare.  The  Nabob  of  Arcot,  having 
espoused  the  English  cause,  had  sent  his  son  with  10,000  men, 
to  endeavonr  to  retake  Madras  on  their  behalf.  The  French  had 
only  1200  soldiers  to  defend  the  city,  with  which  force  they  hesi- 
tated not  to  attack  the  nmnerons  army  of  the  nabob ;  when,  hy 
thdr  nperior  discipline  and  the  expert  management  of  theb 
arUUerjr,  they  gained  a  complete  and  dedsire  victory.  The 
superiority  of  even  a  handful  of  Europeans  over  the  tumultuary 
bands  wludi  compose  an  Asiatic  host  had  long  ago  been  proved 
by  tbe  Portngnese;  hut  the  example  of  their  success  was  nearly 
forgotten;  and  both  French  and  British  had  been  accastomed  to 
view  the  Mogul  as  a  powerful  and  mighty  monarch,  whom  it  was 
vain  with  their  slender  means  to  think  of  resisting.  The  spell 
was  agun  broken;  and  the  settlers  of  either  nation  learned  a  les- 
son which  they  failed  not  soon  to  reduce  to  practice  with  the  moat 
extensive  and  terrible  effect. 

The  present  object  of  Duplets,  waa  simply  the  reduction  of  Fort 
St.  David,  against  which  he  led  a  force  of  1700  men,  mostly 
EnrDpean;  while  the  English  had  only  200  of  their  own  troops, 
with  a  body  of  undisciplined  natives.  As  tbe  French,  however, 
were  advancing  in  full  confidence,  the  nabob's  army  surprised  them 
by  a  Bodden  attack,  and  obliged  them  to  retreat  with  some  lost. 
A  detachment  was  afterwards  sent  by  sea  to  attempt  tbe  surprise 
of  Cuddalore,  a  town  immediately  contiguous  to  Fort  St  David, 
but  a  heavy  gale  springing  np  obliged  them  to  retom.  He  then 
employed  all  his  address  to  gain  over  tho  nabob;  being  particn- 
larly  careful  to  impress  on  that  prince  a  lofty  idea  of  his  own 
power,  tmsting  to  the  maxim  regularly  acted  upon  by  Indian 
grandees,  of  studying  only  immediate  advantage,  and  espousing 
always  tho  side  which  they  believe  to  be  the  strongest.  Hia 
highness  bdng  informed  of  tho  arrival  of  a  great  additional  force, 
waa  led  to  credit  the  pretensions  of  the  French;  and,  deserting- 
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oar  conntrymeB,  of  whom  be  had  been  the  sworn  and  active  aUy, 
ooncluded  a  treaty  with  their  enemies,  which  was  cemented  by  a 
visit  from  his  son,  who  was  received  with  all  that  ostentations 
pomp  in  which  eastern  rulers  delight. 

Dupleix  now  vigorously  resumed  his  enterprise.  He  croised 
the  river,  and  took  up  a  strong  position  in  front  of  Fort  St. 
David,  when  a  fleet  under  Admiral  Griffin,  with  a  considerable 
reinforcement  of  troops,  was  seen  to  enter  the  road.  The  French 
again  retreated,  and  the  English  received  some  further  recruits. 
At  length,  in  January  1748,  Major  Lawrence,  an  experienced 
officer,  assumed  the  command;  after  which  the  two  nations  re- 
mained for  some  time  so  equally  matched  that  neither  ventured 
upon  any  serious  movement  The  governor  of  Pondicheny 
indeed  undertook  a  midnight  attack  upon  Cuddalore;  but  bis 
approach  being  discovered,  his  men  were  repulsed  with  consider- 
able loss. 

The  face  of  Indian  affairs  w^as  soon  entirely  changed  by  the 
arrival  of  an  English  expedition  of  nine  ships  of  war,  having  on 
board  1400  men,  who,  with  those  already  in  the  country,  formed 
the  largest  European  army  ever  seen  in  that  part  of  India.  The 
British  were  then  completely  in  a  condition  to  undertake  offensive 
operations;  and  they  determined  to  strike  a  blow  at  the  main 
strength  of  the  enemy  by  besieging  Pondicherry.  As  the  French 
had  no  force  which  could  oppose  them  in  the  field,  the  siege  was 
undertaken  with  the  fairest  prospect  of  success.  It  was  not,  how- 
ever, carried  on  with  due  promptitude  and  vigour.  A  long  delay 
was  incurred  in  reducing  a  small  fort  two  miles  distant  from  the 
city;  and  when  the  trenches  were  at  length  opened  before  the 
place  itself,  they  were  not  found  to  be  sufficiently  near  for  the 
artillery  to  fire  with  effect;  and  before  this  error  was  amended, 
the  rainy  season  had  set  in,  sickness  spread  among  the  troops, 
and  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  desist  from  the  attempt  The 
French  felt  extraordinary  exultation  at  this  repulse,  which  they 
boasted  of  as  a  splendid  victory;  but  before  they  could  derive 
any  advantage  from  it,  tidings  arrived  that  peace  had  been  con- 
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duded  in  Europe,  of  which  one  of  the  conditions  was  the  relin- 
quishment of  Madras.  Hence  the  two  nations  were  placed  exactly 
in  the  same  position  as  before  the  war. 

Bat  this  treaty,  instead  of  restoring  tranquillity  to  India,  served 
only  to  give  a  wider  range  to  warlike  operations  in  that  quarter 
of  the  world ;  for  the  two  parties,  having  each  a  large  disposable 
force,  began  to  look  round  for  some  object  on  which  it  might  be 
advantageously  employed.  The  events  of  the  preceding  war  had 
disclosed  the  weakness  of  the  native  governments,  and  left  room 
to  hope  for  the  establishment  of  a  wide  dominion  over  this  rich 
and  beautiful  region. 

The  English  made  the  first  movement.  A  prince  of  Tanjore 
named  Sahujee,  who  had  been  dethroned  by  a  brother,  craved 
their  aid  to  reinstate  him,  and  offered  in  return  the  fortress  and 
district  of  Devicottah,  advantageously  situated  on  the  banks  of 
the  Coleroon.  In  1749,  they  undertook  an  expedition  against 
that  stronghold ;  but,  disappointed  by  want  of  concert  between  the 
fleet  and  the  army,  and  receiving  no  aid  from  the  natives,  they 
returned  without  having  even  attempted  its  reduction.  Mortified 
by  this  failure,  they  proceeded  a  second  time  against  the  place, 
the  ships  now  conveying  the  soldiers  to  the  mouth  of  the  river, 
whence  they  ascended  in  boats  to  the  town.  After  considerable 
difficulties,  and  a  severe  contest,  in  which  Lieutenant  Clive,  a^r- 
wards  so  eminent  in  Indian  history,  distinguished  himself  by  dar- 
ing valour,  they  obtained  possession  of  the  fort  Its  capture  was 
immediately  followed  up  with  a  treaty,  by  which  its  occupation 
was  secured  to  the  English,  who,  in  return,  abandoned  the  cause 
of  the  prince  for  whom  they  had  taken  arms.  They  stipulated 
even  to  keep  him  in  confinement,  and  thereby  render  him  inca- 
pable of  troubling  his  rival,  provided  he  received  a  pension  of  £400 
a-year.  This  arrangement,  it  need  not  be  remarked,  was  far 
firom  being  honourable  to  our  countrymen,  who  seem,  however,  to 
have  been  altogether  deceived  in  their  expectations  of  co-opera- 
tion from  the  people  of  Tanjore. 

The  French,  meantime,  were  playing  a  much  higher  game,  and 
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openly  aspiring  to  a  direct  ascendency  in  Southern  India.  Wis 
despair  of  conducting  our  readers  in  a  satisfactory  manner  thiougli 
the  dark  maze  of  Camatic  intrigue,  or  the  barbarous  names  and 
uninteresting  characters  who  were  employed  in  it  It  may  be 
premised,  that  whenever  an  Indian  prince  dies,  no  respect  is  paid 
to  the  principle  of  primogeniture,  or  to  any  fixed  law  of  succes- 
sion. His  sons,  grandsons,  nephews,  or  even  more  distant  rela- 
tions, advance  claims  to  the  sovereignty,  which  they  forthwith 
endeavour  to  support  by  an  appeal  to  arms.  The  dissensions  of 
the  Deccan  arose  upon  the  death  of  Nizam-ul-Mulk,  who  may  be 
remembered  as  acting  a  part  in  Mogul  history,  and  of  Sadatullah, 
nabob  of  the  Camatic.  Both  these  offices,  originally  subordinate 
appointments  under  the  Emperor  of  Delhi,  had,  in  the  decline  of 
that  dynasty,  become  gradually  independent.  For  these,  instead 
of  Nazir  Jung  and  Anwar-ud-Dien,  the  rightful  or  at  least  actual 
possessors,  there  appeared  Mirzapha  Jung  and  Chunda  Saheb, 
who  aspired,  the  former  to  be  Soubahdar  of  the  Deccan,  the  latter 
to  bo  Nabob  of  the  Carnatic.  Uaving  united  their  interests,  they 
had  assembled  an  army  of  40,000  men,  and  eagerly  courted  the 
aid  of  Dupleix.  This  ambitious  governor  conceived  that,  by  fill- 
ing the  two  great  thrones  of  the  south  of  India,  to  which  exploit 
he  judged  his  forces  adequate,  he  should  become  the  undisputed 
master  of  that  extensive  country;  and  therefore  he  sent  D'Auteuil 
with  2300  men,  of  whom  400  were  Europeans,  to  join  the  allied 
troops.  The  combined  armies  then  marched  to  attack  Anwar-ud- 
Dien,  the  reigning  nabob,  who,  with  20,000  followers,  was  en- 
camped at  Amboor,  a  strong  post  guarding  one  of  the  principal 
passes  into  the  Carnatic.  He  had  thrown  across  the  ravine  an 
intrenchment  defended  by  cannon,  served  by  a  small  band  of 
Europeans ;  when  D'Auteuil,  ambitious  to  display  the  valour  of 
his  countrymen  and  their  high  discipline,  offered  with  only  his 
few  French  soldiers  to  storm  the  lines.  The  Indian  chiefs  closed 
with  the  proposal;  though  the  undertaking  proved  somewhat 
more  formidable  than  had  been  anticipated.  The  artillery  of  ihe 
enemy,  being  strong  and  well-directed,  repulsed  two  soocetsive 
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attacks;  bat  the  assailants,  animated  by  the  conBciousneis  tbat 
they  were  fighting  in  the  Tiew  of  three  armies,  rnshed  on  a  third 
time,  and  carried  the  fortifications.  They  then  poshed  forward 
t^ainst  the  mun  body,  where  the  nabob,  mounted  on  an  elephant, 
with  his  standard  displayed,  and  surronnded  by  his  chosen 
cavalry,  was  loudly  enconraging  the  troops.  Bnt  almost  immedi- 
ately a  ball  fired  by  a  Caffre  soldier  went  throngh  his  heart,  and 
he  dropt  to  the  ground  dead.  A  total  rout  instantly  ensoed ;  the 
camp,  a  very  ample  booty,  sixty  elephants,  with  all  the  artillery 
and  stores,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victors.  The  princes  forth- 
with resolTed  to  march  upon  Arcot,  which  sarrendered  without 


Mohammed  Ali,  son  to  the  fallen  nabob,  and  heir  of  his  throne, 
fled  to  Trichinopoly,  a  very  strong  city,  the  posseaaion  of  which 
gave  him  still  a  hold  upon  the  Carnatic.  Dapleix  pressed  in  the 
moat  urgent  manner  npon  the  confederate  generals  that  they 
ahonld  not  lose  a  moment,  but  hasten  to  the  attack  of  the  fortress, 
which  was  probably  in  a  very  imperfect  state  of  defence.  The 
Indian  princes,  however,  chose  rather  to  begin  by  marching  into 
Arcot  and  Pondicherry,  where  they  made  a  display  of  their  pomp 
u  sonbahdar  and  nabob ;  and  when  they  at  last  took  the  field,  it 
waa  to  proceed,  not,  as  he  had  recommended,  against  Trichinopoly, 
bat  against  the  more  remote  and  nnimportaot  city  of  Tanjore. 
This  decision,  however,  proceeded  from  a  secret  motive;  their 
treasory  htang  completely  exhausted,  they  felt  the  necessity  of 
ieeming  a  aapply  by  extorting  from  the  rajah  some  heavy  arrears 
of  tribnte.  The  town  bordering  on  the  delta  of  the  Coleroon  and 
the  Cavery,  was  wealthy  and  splendid,  adorned  with  a  pagoda 
which  eclipses  in  magnitude  all  other  structures  in  the  south  of 
India.  From  the  opulent  ruler  of  this  state  they  demanded  the 
payments  due  to  the  Mogul,  and  claimed  by  them  as  his  repre- 
aentativea.  Had  they  even  prosecuted  this  demand  with  vigour 
ftnd  promptitude,  they  might  probably  have  brought  it  to  a  speedy 
issne;  but  they  suffered  themselves  to  be  amused  by  the  rajah, 
who  aometiroea  negotiated,  and  st  other  times  fought,  till  at 
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length  they  succeeded  in  bursting  open  one  of  his  gates,  wherebj 
he  was  intimidated  into  an  agreement  to  pay  about  £900|(M)0. 
He  reluctantly  consented  to  advance  the  first  instalment;  but  by 
sending  first  a  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  plate,  then  a  lot  of  old 
coins,  and  lastly  a  quantity  of  jewels,  he  contrived  to  spin  out  the 
time  till  tidings  arrived  of  the  appearance  of  a  new  actor  on  the 
scene,  who  was  destined  entirely  to  change  the  aspect  of  affairs. 

Ghazee-ud-Dien,  the  eldest  son  of  the  Nizam,  had  attached 
himself  to  the  Mogul  court,  at  which  we  have  seen  him  act  a  con- 
spicuous part.  Nazir  Jung,  the  second  son,  had  therefore  sue- 
ceeded  to  the  soubahdary,  of  which  he  took  upon  him  the  full  dig- 
nity and  titles.  He  was  summoned,  however,  on  a  peculiar  emer- 
gency, to  join  the  imperial  standard,  and  had  already  reached  the 
Nerbudda  when  he  learned  the  successful  usurpations  of  Mirzapha 
Jung  and  Chunda  Saheb.  He  then  retraced  his  steps;  and,  under 
the  assumed  authority  of  the  imperial  court,  assembled  all  its 
adherents  and  his  own  to  join  in  the  suppression  of  this  daring 
rebellion :  he  enlisted  also  30,000  Mahrattas  to  act  as  light  cavaliy. 
Although  he  moved  with  the  slow  and  encumbered  pomp  of  an 
eastern  army,  he  at  length  arrived  on  the  Carnatic  frontier  with 
a  force  which  Orme  supposes  not  to  have  fallen  short  of  300,000 
men.  It  then  behoved  the  allies  to  put  themselves  on  their  defence, 
and  Dupleix  backed  them  with  all  bis  resources.  Having  learned 
their  pecuniary  difficulties,  he  gave  them  a  loan  of  £50,000,  while 
he  increased  the  French  contingent  to  2000  men.  The  English 
meantime,  though  they  had  viewed  with  jealousy  and  alarm  the 
late  progress  of  their  rivals,  were  very  slow  to  embark  in  actual 
warfare.  They  had  supported  the  cause  of  Mohammed  Ali  only  by 
sending  very  small  detachments  to  Trichinopoly  and  Tanjore ;  but 
when  Nazir  Jung  arrived  with  so  great  an  army,  invested  with 
the  full  authority  of  the  Mogul,  Major  Lawrence  no  longer  hesi- 
tated to  march  and  join  him  with  a  corps  of  600  men.  This  rein- 
forcement was  not  necessary  to  secure  that  prince's  triumph.  The 
French  troops  were  brave,  but  under  bad  management ;  a  mutiny 
arose  among  the  officers,  thirteen  of  whom  in  one  day  resigned 
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their  commands.  At  this  untoward  event  D'Auteuil,  losing  all 
preMnce  of  tniod,  determined  immediately  to  marcli  with  his  diri- 
rion  to  Pondicbeiry.  The  cause  of  the  confederates  was  then 
altogether  desperate.  Chanda  Saheh  sought  safety  in  the  French 
setdement,  while  Mirzapha  Jung  surrendered  at  discretion,  and 
was  immediately  thronn  into  irons. 

Dnpleix,  notwithstanding  this  complete  fall  from  the  proud  posi- 
tion which  he  had  so  lately  reached,  did  not  lose  conrage.  He 
attempted  a  negotistion  with  Nazir  Jung  -,  and  though  the  mission 
sent  Ibr  this  pnrpose  failed,  it  was  learned  that,  bb  the  prince  was 
of  a  weak  and  Tolaptaona  character,  some  warlike  chiefs  of  Afghan 
extraction,  who  held  the  principal  commands  in  his  army,  had 
entered  into  a  conspiracy  to  dethrone  him.  The  French  governor 
ftmned  a  oonnexion  with  these  malcontents,  and  likewise  endea- 
Toored  to  give  effect  to  thur  intrigues  by  a  military  movement 
D'Anteuil  again  took  the  field,  surprised  during  the  night  a  qoar- 
tar  of  the  Mogul  camp,  while  the  troops  were  buried  in  slumber 
and  the  fames  of  opitim,  and  committed  great  havoc  Another 
detachment  sent  by  sea  reduced  Masulipalam,  long  the  chief  empo- 
rinm  of  this  part  of  India,  and  began  to  fortify  it.  Meantime 
Major  Lawrence,  disgusted  with  repeated  irregularities  in  the  con- 
duct of  his  Indian  allies,  who  refused  to  be  at  all  guided  by  his 
advice,  withdrew  the  English  troops  from  the  service  of  the  soubah- 
dar,  afibrding  thereby  full  scope  for  the  operations  of  the  French 
oommandanL  That  ofScer  having  sent  a  Irady  of  men,  who  de- 
feated the  nabob  and  obliged  him  to  ilce  to  Arcot,  despatched  a 
ibroe  into  the  interior  to  attack  Gingee,  the  most  powerful  strong- 
hold in  all  the  Camatic  In  a  midnight  assault  they  stormed 
anoceasively  the  three  fortified  mountains  which  constituted  the 
atrength  of  that  important  place,  and  carried  it  with  the  loss  of 
only  twenty  men. 

Nazir  Jung,  roused  by  this  loss  from  his  voluptuous  supineneas, 
at  length  took  the  field  with  an  army  which,  notwithstanding  some 
radnctions,  still  exceeded  100,000  men, — a  movement  desired  by 
the  conspirators  as  extremely  favourable  to  the  execution  of  theii 
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scheme.  Time,  however,  passed  on  without  any  decisive  event; 
and  the  soubahdar,  tired  of  a  dull  contest,  which  kept  him  finom 
his  favourite  enjoyments,  made  such  advantageous  overtures  that 
Dupleix  entered  into  a  negotiation.  The  latter,  notwithstanding, 
imitating  the  wiles  of  Indian  policy,  still  kept  his  communicationi 
open  with  the  rebellious  omrahs ;  and  it  has  been  said  that  tlie 
treaty  with  Nazir  Jung  was  actually  signed,  though  not  comma- 
nicated  to  Latouche,  who  had  succeeded  to  the  command  of  the 
French  troops,  when  -that  officer  was  summoned  by  the  Afghan 
insurgents  to  co-operate  in  the  execution  of  their  seditious  design. 
Latouche  accordingly  advanced,  and  at  four  next  morning  attacked 
that  part  of  the  camp  where  the  soubahdar  commanded  in  person. 
The  conflict  was  sharp,  the  Indian  cavalry  fighting  with  great 
bravery ;  but  the  discipline  of  the  French,  and  the  rapidity  with 
which  their  cannon  was  served,  enabled  them  gradually  to  pene- 
trate into  the  heart  of  the  hostile  encampment  Nazir  Jung,  not 
deititote  of  personal  valour,  indignantly  saw  his  troops  giving  way^ 
tw^>re  ft  handful  of  Europeans ;  and  being  told  that  a  large  corps, 
und^  ihfi  direction  of  the  confederate  chiefs  and  their  adherents, 
were  not  joining  in  the  action,  he  rode  up  and  began  to  reproach  them 
bitterly  for  their  cowardice.  Cudapah,  the  leader  whom  he  first 
addressed,  made  an  insulting  reply,  and  then  discharged  a  cara- 
bine, by  which  two  balls  were  lodged  in  the  heart  of  Nazir  Jung, 
who  fell  dead  on  the  spot.  For  an  Indian  army  to  pass  from  one 
prince  to  his  assassin  and  enemy  is  only  the  work  of  a  moment 
Mirzapha  Jung  was  taken  out  of  irons,  led  forth,  and  universally 
acknowledged  Soubahdar  of  the  Deccan,  a  region  superior  in  mag- 
nitude to  any  European  kingdom. 

This  revolution  had  the  effect  of  completely  establishing  the  in- 
fluence of  the  French  in  Southern  India.  Mirzapha,  reposing 
entire  confidence  in  Dupleix,  visited  him  at  Pondicherry,  and  was 
there  installed  with  the  greatest  pomp  in  the  throne  of  the  Deccan. 
This  officer,  in  return,  was  created  governor  under  the  Mogul,  and 
collector  of  the  revenue  in  all  the  countries  south  of  the  Kistna,  a 
territory  little  inferior  in  extent  to  France ;  considerable  districts 
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round  each  of  the  three  towns  of  PoDdicheny,  Carical,  and  Maenl)- 
patam,  were  also  ceded  in  perpetuity.  But  the  victorious  parties 
found  themselves  in  that  anxious  and  difficult  position  which  in- 
evitably arises  from  the  alliance  of  those  who  own  no  law  hiunan 
or  divine.  The  Patao  chiefs  made  most  enormoua  demands, — to 
which,  according  to  the  maxims  of  oriental  treaEou,  they  seemed 
entitled.  Yet  the  fulfilment  of  these,  and  of  others  which  would 
have  followed,  must  hare  rednced  Mirzapha  Jiiug  nearly  to  a 
apber.  Dnpleix  strongly  represented  to  them  the  neceasitjr  of  ac- 
cepting much  lower  terms;  and  probably,  from  feeling  them- 
selvea  to  be  in  his  power,  they  appeared  at  the  moment  cordially 
to  acqtiiesce.  When,  however,  Mirzapha  lefL  Pondicherry,  and 
advanced  into  the  interior  of  the  Deccan,  he  learned  that  the 
defiles  in  hie  front  were  occupied  by  those  very  traitors  assembled 
in  arms  to  dispute  his  passage.  The  prince,  ambitious  to  display 
his  valour,  marched  and  begnn  the  attack  before  his  European 
allies  came  up,  in  consequence  of  which  he  suffered  some  loss. 
Ailerwards,  with  their  aid,  he  had  the  prospect  of  a  complete  vic- 
tory, when  he  engaged  in  single  combat  with  the  Nabob  of  Csnoul, 
by  whom  be  was  pierced  through  the  head  with  a  javelin,  and  in- 
stantly expired.  Bussy,  the  French  minister,  was  at  first  in  the 
deepest  consternation,  imagining  the  influence  of  his  countrymen 
in  Indian  affiurs  wonld  now  he  terminated,  when  he  recollected 
that  three  brothers  of  the  deceased  monarch  were  prisoners  in  the 
eamp.  Obtaining  the  concurrence  of  the  principal  untive  leaders, 
he  raised  to  the  throne  Salabat  Jung,  the  eldest,  in  preference  to 
the  in&nt  son  of  the  fallen  soubahdsr.  The  new  sovereign,  feeling 
himself  indebted  to  these  foreigners  for  his  elevation,  expensed 
their  interests  with  an  ardour  equal  to  that  of  his  predecessor. 

The  English  for  some  time  contemplated  with  singular  apathy 
this  extensive  aggrandizement  of  their  rivals.  Major  Lawrence, 
who  seems  to  have  been  no  politician,  having  formerly,  by  his 
desOTtion  of  Nazir  Jung,  lost  all  influence  in  the  Indian  councils, 
now,  in  the  most  critical  period  of  French  ascendency,  left  the 
£■■1  and  returned  home  on  private  business.      At  length  the 
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subjects  of  Louis  began  to  assume  a  deportment  so  lofltj  as 
vinced  the  British  of  their  danger,  should  this  ambitious  enemy 
continue  masters  of  the  south  of  India.  Thej  despatched,  there- 
fore, a  body  of  troops  under  Captain  Cope  to  defend  Trichinc^xdj, 
the  only  strong  position  which  their  ally,  Mohammed  Ali,  still 
retained  in  the  Camatio ;  but  this  officer  lost  a  great  part  of  ids 
men  in  an  unfortunate  attempt  upon  Madura.  Captain  Gingen 
was  then  sent  from  Fort  St  David  with  a  larger  detachment ;  but 
neither  did  they  gain  any  earnest  of  that  glory  which  their  ooon- 
trymen  were  afterwards  to  earn  in  Indian  warfare.  Haying 
encountered  the  enemy  near  the  fort  of  Yolconda,  they  were  in- 
stantly  seized  with  a  panic,  and  while  the  natives  stood  their 
ground,  they  fled ;  thus  rendering  themselves  an  object  of  derision 
even  to  their  undisciplined  allies.  'They  fought  better  on  two 
subsequent  occasions ;  but  at  length,  without  attempting  to  master 
their  antagonists  in  the  field,  they  hastened  to  throw  themselves 
into  Trichinopoly. 

The  English  afterwards  sent  another  detachment,  which  raised 
the  European  part  of  the  garrison  to  GOO  men ;  but  as  Chunda 
Saheb,  then  Nabob  of  Arcot,  and  his  auxiliaries,  were  besieging  it 
with  a  force  greatly  superior,  there  was  much  reason  to  fear  that, 
without  some  effort,  this  last  barrier  against  French  dominion 
innst  ultimately  falL  A  new  character,  however,  at  this  crisis, 
began  to  act  a  brilliant  part  on  the  scene.  Mr.  Clive,  the  son  of 
a  gentleman  of  small  property  in  Shropshire,  had  gone  out  in  a 
civil  capacity ;  but  his  violent  and  turbulent  conduct  had  displeased 
his  superiors,  and  made  him  be  considered  as  an  intractable  youth. 
On  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  he  obtained  leave  to  enter  the 
army  as  an  ensign,  and  soon  showed  himself  better  qualified  for 
thLs  active  profession,  where  indeed  he  distinguished  himself  so 
much  as  to  be  employed  in  several  confidential  situations.  He 
proposed  to  make  a  diversion  in  favour  of  Trichinopoly,  by  an 
attack  on  Arcot,  the  nabob's  capital.  Having  obtained  500  men, 
of  whom  only  200  were  Europeans,  and  partly  made  up  by  volun- 
teers from  the  civil  service,  he  proceeded  on  this  daring  expedition* 
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He  approached  Arcot ;  and  the  garrison  of  the  fort,  merely  on 
witneaaing  the  intrepidity  with  which  his  people  advanced  amid 
a  tempest  of  thunder  and  rain,  were  seized  with  a  panic,  and 
eTacoated  the  city.  He  did  not  allow  them  to  recover  from  their 
consternation,  but  pursued  and  ohliged  them  to  retreat  from  one 
point  to  another. 

The  object  of  this  enterprise  was  forthwith  realized,  as  a  large 
body  of  the  besiegers  of  Trichinopoly  were  drawn  away  to  attempt 
the  delivery  of  Arcot.  Troops  were  brought  to  the  amount  of 
4000,  reinforced  by  2000  from  Vellore.  According  to  his  bold 
poli^,  Clive  endeavoured  to  intimidate  them  by  an  attack  on  the 
city,  in  which  these  forces  were  stationed, — on  imprudent  step ; 
for  the  moat  undisdplined  hordes,  Gghtiug  under  the  cover  which 
streets  and  buildings  afford,  are  a  match  for  the  bravest  warriors. 
The  natives  from  the  houses  poured  down  a  destructive  Sre,  and 
obliged  the  English  commander  to  retreat  with  a  loss  which  he 
coold  vet;  ill  spare.  He  had  then  a  bard  task,  to  defend  with 
300  men  fortifications  a  mile  in  circuit,  consisting  only  of  a  feeble 
wall,  and  a  ditch  fordable  in  many  places.  He  had  thus  full 
scope  for  the  splendid  military  talents  with  which  he  was  endowed. 
Ijentenant  Innis,  sent  with  a  reinforcement  from  Madras,  was 
intercepted  and  obliged  to  return ;  but  Mornri  Rao,  now  at  the 
head  of  a  body  of  GOOO  Mahrattas,  who  had  deserted  the  nabob's 
cause  when  it  appeared  desperate,  was  animated  by  the  valour  of 
his  ally,  and  promised  bis  support.  At  length,  on  the  morning 
of  the  11th  of  November,  the  great  Mussulman  festival,  and  a  day 
deemed  peculiarly  aaapicious  for  warlike  aohievementa,  the  enemy 
made  a  general  assault.  They  rushed  on  with  a  species  of  mad- 
ness, and  when  one  detachment  was  driven  back,  another  instantly 
followed.  Clive  was  obliged  to  stand  to  the  guna  himself,  and 
assist  in  6ring  them.  But  the  assailants  were  at  length  repulsed, 
and  finally  raised  the  siege;  and  the  young  soldier,  being  thus 
left  master  of  the  field,  scoured  the  country  in  difl^erent  directions, 
took  possession  of  several  important  posts,  and  then  returned  to 
Madms. 
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Meantime  the  force  defending  Tricbinopoly  was  receiving  con- 
tinnal  accessions.  Major  Lawrence,  having  arrived  from  Britun 
with  a  large  reinforcement,  set  out  himself  for  that  city  with  400 
Europeans  and  1 100  sepoys.  Mohammed  Alt  allared  into  his 
service  Morari  Rao,  and  by  liberal  promises  even  induced  the 
Regent  of  Mysore  to  come  to  his  assistance ;  and  these  together 
formed  a  corps  of  20,000  men.  By  such  additions  the  English 
and  their  friends  became  decidedly  superior  to  their  opponents, 
whom  they  determiacd  without  hesitation  to  attack  in  the  open 
field.  The  French  and  their  confederates  no  sooner  discovered 
this  intention  than  they  retreated,  and  took  up  a  position  in  the 
fortified  pagoda  of  Seringham,  strongly  situated  in  an  island 
formed  by  the  branches  of  the  Coleroon  and  the  Cavery.  Here, 
however,  they  were  closely  pressed  by  the  combined  armies; 
while  the  adherents  of  Chunda  Saheb,  considering  his  cause  as 
desperate,  deserted  in  large  bands.  That  unfortunate  prince  at 
length  delivered  himself  up  to  the  King  of  Tanjore,  under  a  pro- 
mise of  protection,  which  was  basely  violated,  and  he  was  imme- 
diately put  to  death.  The  French  troops  also  capitulated,  and 
were  conveyed  prisoners  of  war  to  Fort  St.  David  and  Trichino- 
poly. 

The  highest  satisfaction  was  now  felt  by  the  British,  who  con- 
sidered themselves  complete  masters  of  the  Carnatic.  But  at 
Pondicherry  this  loss  spread  the  deepest  consternation,  relieved 
only  by  the  secret  joy  of  those  who  viewed  with  disgust  the 
haughty  conduct  of  Dupleix,  and  exulted  in  the  failure  of  his 
ambitious  schemes.  Yet  at  this  very  time  he  was  acting  a  splen- 
did part  on  a  greater  scale.  His  agent,  Bussy,  having,  in  the 
manner  above  related,  placed  Salabat  Jung  on  the  throne  of  the 
Deccan,  after  assisting  to  inflict  punishment  on  the  murderer  of 
his  predecessor,  marched  along  with  the  prince  to  Golconda  and 
Aumngabad,  where  he  assumed  the  government  with  every  cir- 
cumstance of  oriental  pomp.  His  pretensions,  however,  were  not 
sanctioned  by  the  Mogul  court,  who  conferred  the  sovereignty  on 
6hazee-ud-Dien,  the  legitimate  claimant,  as  eldest  son  to  Nizam- 
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nl'Molk.  At  the  saine  time,  the  country  was  harasBed  by  the 
sttaclcB  of  a  numerons  Mahratta  force;  ho  that  Salabat  Jung 
coold  hope  lo  maintain  hia  power  only  by  French  aid,  and  there- 
fore made  Bussy  the  chief  direcU)r  of  his  couacila. 

Dnpluz,  not  content  with  these  advantages,  was  indefatigable 
in  his  efforts  to  restore  the  French  ascendency  in  the  CamBticj 
and  the  continnal  fluctuation  in  the  plans  and  alliances  of  Indian 
poteotktea  afforded  him  the  means  sooner  than  could  have  been 
expected.  With  such  persons,  when  in  distress  and  applying  for 
Bid,  it  is  tbe  invariable  practice  to  promise  whatever  is  asked ;  but 
when  thwr  deliverance  is  effected  lo  perform  as  little  as  possible. 
After  the  complete  triumph  of  the  British  arms  and  those  of  Mo- 
hammed All,  Major  Lawrence  was  astounded  by  the  intelligence 
that  this  prince  had  stipulated,  as  the  price  of  the  assistance  which 
he  obtained  from  the  Mysorean  chief,  the  surrender  to  him  of 
Trichinopoly  and  its  territory;  and  the  fuI61ment  of  this  engage- 
ment was  now  imperiously  demanded.  On  being  interrogated, 
he  at  once  admitted  the  promise,  which  he  imputed  to  the  neces- 
sity of  circumstances,  but  strenuously  abjured  the  slightest  inten- 
tjon  of  adhering  to  it.  He  affected  even  to  believe  it  impossible 
that  his  ally  could  have  seriously  expected  the  execution  of  so 
nnreasonable  a  contract;  and  he  undertook  to  induce  him  to  rest 
saUsfied  with  the  present  cession  of  Madura,  and  the  illusory  hope 
of  obtaining  Trichinopoly  at  some  future  period.  After  mnch 
negotiation,  and  seeing  that  he  could  gain  nothing  more,  the  other 
^gned  to  appear  contented.  Yet  Major  Lawrence,  clearly  per- 
ceiving  the  regent's  secret  resentment,  advised  the  Company  either 
honourably  to  deliver  up  the  city,  or  resolutely  lo  seize  his  person 
and  that  of  Morari  Rao,  and  thereby  prevent  the  hostile  machina- 
tions  which  might  easily  be  foreseen.  The  Directors  followed 
neither  of  these  counsels;  and  the  disappointed  chief  continued  to 
meditate  on  plans  of  vengeance.  The  commanders  of  several  dis- 
trioti  were  encouraged,  by  the  knowledge  of  his  present  disposi- 
tion, to  make  head  against  Mohammed  Ali, — among  whom  was  the 
GoTemorof  Gingee,  the  strongest  of  all  the  fortresses;  and  tbo 
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Englisb,  in  attempting  to  reduce  it,  were  repulsed  by  the  French. 
Dupleix  sent  a  large  body  of  troops,  wbich  entered  the  tenitoiy 
of  Fort  St  David,  and  at  the  same  time  captured  a  detachment 
of  Swiss  proceeding  thither  by  sea  from  Madras.  Lawrence  then 
marching  out,  encountered  him  at  Bahoor,  about  two  miles  fi!x>m 
the  city;  and  his  men  charging  furiously  with  the  bayonet,  broke 
the  centre  of  the  enemy,  who  instantly  throwing  down  their  arms, 
fled  in  such  confusion  that,  had  not  the  native  cavalry  occupied 
themselves  in  securing  the  plunder,  the  rout  would  have  been 
complete.  This  advantage  was  followed  up  by  Captain  Olive  with 
the  reduction,  under  considerable  difficulties,  of  the  forts  of  Core- 
long  and  Chingleput;  after  which  the  state  of  his  health  obliging 
him  to  return  home,  deprived  the  army  of  his  important  services. 
The  Mysorean  general,  after  beginning  to  negotiate  with  the 
French,  had  been  induced  to  pause  by  the  intelligence  of  the 
victory  gained  by  the  English;  but,  learning  that  it  had  not  been 
followed  by  any  decisive  results,  he  concluded  the  treaty  in  con- 
junction with  Morari  Rao,  who  had  also  been  much  dissatisfied  with 
his  share  of  the  booty.  Dupleix  likewise  drew  over  Mortiz  Ali, 
the  governor  of  Vellore,  by  holding  out  to  him  the  hope  of  being 
himself  raised  to  the  dignity  of  nabob;  and  then  the  French 
troops,  in  conjunction  with  the  native  forces,  laid  close  siege  to 
Trichinopoly.  Major  Lawrence  was  stunned  by  the  unexpected 
intelligence  that,  through  the  negligence  of  the  commander,  this 
important  place  did  not  contain  provisions  for  more  than  fifteen 
days.  He  was  therefore  obliged  to  hasten  instantly  with  his 
whole  army  to  its  relief.  The  men  suffered  considerably  by  a 
rapid  march  in  the  midst  of  the  hot  season;  but  they  succeeded 
without  opposition  in  entering  the  city.  The  major  was  then  able 
to  open  a  communication  with  the  southern  districts  for  a  supply 
of  necessaries,  and  obtained  some  assistance  from  the  Kajah  of 
Tanjore,  whoso  alliance,  however,  like  that  of  all  Indian  princes, 
wavered  with  every  variation  of  fortune.  It  became  impossible 
in  this  scarcity  to  supply  the  inhabitants  of  so  great  a  city  as 
Trichinopoly,  who,  to  the  number  of  400,000,  were  compelled  to 
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rjnit  the  place,  and  seek  temporary  shelter  elsewhere;  and  the 
imuMnie  drcnit  of  ita  walls  was  occupied  only  by  the  2000  men 
composiDg  the  garrison.  The  proTisioning  of  this  imporUnt 
ibrtress  now  became  the  principal  object  of  contest,  the  entire 
strength  of  both  sidea  being  drawn  around  it;  and  the  French, 
with  an  immensely  superior  force,  placed  themselves  in  Bach 
poeidoDB  as  enabled  them  to  intercept  completely  the  entrance  of 
convoya  from  the  south.  The  brave  Lawrence  twice  attacked, 
and,  tbongh  with  very  inferior  numbers,  drove  them  from  their 
poets,  and  opened  the  way  for  his  supplies.  On  no  former  occa- 
sioD,  indeed,  had  the  Talour  of  the  English  troops,  and  thnr 
eaperiority  to  those  of  the  enemy,  been  more  signaUy  displayed. 
The  garrison,  however,  had  nearly,  by  their  own  supineness,  for< 
jetted  the  benefit  of  all  these  exertions.  One  morning  at  three 
o'clock,  the  guard  having  fallen  fast  asleep,  the  French  advanced 
to  the  assanlt,  applied  their  scaling-ladders,  made  tbemselvea 
mastera  of  a  battery,  and  were  advancing  into  the  city,  when 
several  of  the  soldiers  happening  to  fall  into  a  deep  pit,  their  cries 
alarmed  their  companions,  some  of  whom  fired  thdr  mnskota. 
The  Bssulanta  tbns  conceiving  themselves  to  be  discovered,  made 
a  general  discharge,  beat  their  drums,  and  advanced  with  shonti 
(tf  Vm  b  Boi.  Happily  a  considerable  body  of  British  was 
quartered  near  the  spot,  who  were  immediately  led  on  by  Lien- 
tenant  Harrison  to  such  an  advantageous  position,  and  directed 
with  so  much  judgment,  that  the  foremost  of  the  storming- party 
were  soon  cut  down,  the  ladders  carried  off  or  broken,  and  all  of 
the  enemy  who  had  entered,  to  the  number  of  360,  were  mad« 
prisoners.  Thus  the  enterprise,  at  first  so  promising,  caused  to 
them  a  loss  greater  than  any  sustained  by  their  arms  during  the 
com^e  of  this  memorahio  siege.  Soon  afterwards,  however,  aa 
English  detachment,  being  sent  out  to  escort  a  convoy  of  provi- 
sions, was  attacked  by  a  corps  of  18,000  natives  and  400  Eokh 
peans.  An  inexperienced  officer,  who  had  the  command,  drew  np 
bis  men  in  small  parties  at  wide  intervals.  Suddenly  Morari 
Kao  and  Innis  Khan,  with  1 2,000  Mysorean  horse,  advanced  with 
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load  shouts  at  fall  gallop  and  charged  this  ilUoonstruoted  line. 
Oar  coantrjmen  had  scarcely  time  to  fire  one  volley,  when  they 
found  their  ranks  broken  by  the  enemy's  cavalry.  Deserted  by 
the  sepoys,  they  were  left,  only  160  in  number,  without  any  hope 
of  escape;  upon  which  they  determined  to  sell  their  lives  as  dearly 
as  possible.  The  whole  were  either  killed  or  taken,  including  a 
company  of  grenadiers,  who  had  acted  a  prominent  part  in  all  the 
late  victories. 

Amid  these  gallant  exploits,  the  siege  of  Trichinopoly  was  pro- 
tracted a  year  and  a  half,  daring  which  neither  the  French  nor 
their  numerous  allies  obtained  any  decisive  advantage.  Mr.  Mill 
considers  the  object  as  very  unworthy  of  such  strenuous  efforts  ; 
yet  it  ought  to  be  remembered  that  the  Company  were  deciding 
on  that  spot  the  destiny  of  the  Camatic,  and  perhaps  the  very 
existence  of  their  establishment  in  India.  To  have  yielded  in 
such  circumstances  might  have  realized  the  views  of  Dupleix,  whose 
boast  it  had  been  that  he  would  reduce  Madras  to  a  fishing- 
village. 

Important  events  were  meantime  taking  place  at  the  court  of 
the  Deccan,  where  we  left  Bussy  with  his  followers  dictating  or 
directing  every  movement.  This  influence  indeed  he  seemed 
entitled  to  expect,  both  from  the  generosity  and  prudence  of  Sala- 
bat  Jung,  who  had  been  raised  by  the  French  to  his  present  lofty 
station,  and  by  them  alone  was  maintained  in  it  against  the  Mah- 
rattas,  and  Ghazee-ud-Dien,  whom  the  Mogul  had  authorized  to 
expel  him.  The  latter,  however,  as  he  was  approaching  with  a 
prodigious  army,  died  suddenly,  not  without  suspicion,  perhaps 
anjust,  of  having  been  poisoned  by  the  adherents  of  his  rivaL 
Salabat  being  thus  relieved  from  apprehension,  the  great  men 
around  him,  viewing  with  much  indignation  the  thraldom  of 
their  master  to  a  handful  of  strangers,  urged  him  to  adopt  mea- 
sures for  extricating  himself  from  this  humiliating  situation; 
and  at  their  suggestion  he  took  certain  steps,  which  were  favoured 
by  a  temporary  absence  of  Bussy.  The  pay  of  the  troops  was 
withheld,  and  on  plausible  pretexts  they  were  broken  into  detach- 
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meota  and  eent  into  different  quarters.  The  foreigner,  bowever, 
on  h!fl  retnm,  immediately  reassembled  tliem;  and  his  own  force, 
aided  by  the  alarm  of  a  Mahratta  invasion,  enabled  him  com- 
pletely to  dictate  terms  to  the  soubahdar.  He  procured  the  dis- 
missal of  the  hostile  ministers;  and,  taking  advantege  of  the 
accumulated  arrears  of  pay,  demanded  and  obtained,  as  a  security 
agunst  future  deficiencies,  the  cession  of  an  estensive  range  of 
country  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel  and  Orissa,  including  the 
Northern  Circars.  This,  in  addition  to  former  acquisitious,  gave 
to  the  French  a  territory  600  miles  in  extent,  reaching  &om 
Medapilly  to  the  pagoda  of  Juggernaut,  and  yielding  a  revenue  ol 
£855,000. 

The  heads  of  the  two  European  presidencies,  being  urged  by 
instmotions  from  home  to  endeavour  to  bring  their  diSerences  to 
a  termination,  opened  a  negotiation  for  peace.  They  began  with 
the  farce  of  examining  the  titles  by  which  each  held  their  respec- 
tive possessions  from  the  native  powers,  and  particularly  the 
Mogul;  but  the  English  alleging,  seemingly  with  some  reason, 
that  the  documents  produced  by  the  French  were  forged,  proposed 
to  reject  tliis  mode  of  decision  altogether,  and  proceed  at  once  to 
ths  only  effectual  plan  of  treating, — that,  namely,  which  had  » 
reference  to  the  actual  strength  of  each  party.  Upon  this  ground 
■ome  mutual  proposiUons  were  made,  but  were  found  too  incon* 
sistent  to  afford  any  hope  of  agreement. 

Meantime  this  Indian  contest  bad  given  rise  to  warm  discussions 
between  the  two  governments  tn  Europe.  France  had  never 
fevonred  the  system  of  encroachment  followed  by  her  viceroy ; 
and  this  aversion  was  greatly  strengthened  by  the  warm  remoo- 
strances  of  the  English  cabinet,  who  began  to  fit  out  a  somewhat 
formidable  expedition  for  the  F.aat.  After  some  discussion,  it 
was  agreed  that  commissioners  from  each  state  sboald  be  sent, 
with  full  powers  to  adjust  the  differences,  rather  upon  equitable 
principles  satisfactory  to  both  parties,  than  from  any  consideration 
of  their  comparative  strength  and  acquisitions.  When  Godhea, 
the  French  envoy,  arrived  at  Pondichcrry  to  supersede  Du^nx, 
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considerable  anxiety  was  felt  as  to  tbe  manner  in  which  the  tidings 
would  be  received  by  that  hanghty  roler.  He  had  assumed  the 
most  lofty  bearing,  invested  himself  with  the  dress  and  ensigpis  of 
a  Mogul  viceroy,  and  had  often  obliged  the  officers  whom  he 
admitted  to  audience  to  fall  down  on  their  knees  before  him.  His 
whole  60ul,  too,  was  understood  to  be  absorbed  in  the  magnificent 
project  of  making  his  country  supreme  in  India.  But  he  was  too 
sound  a  politician  not  to  perceive  that  all  resistance  was  now  vain ; 
and  yielding  with  a  good  grace,  he  was  well  treated,  and  sent 
home  with  honour  and  respect.  The  Company  indeed  gave  him 
a  cold  reception,  and  refused  to  repay  nearly  £400,000  which  he 
had  expended  out  of  his  private  fortune  and  credit  in  extending 
their  dominion.  All  the  historians  inveigh  bitterly  against  this 
treatment ;  yet  it  is  impossible  not  to  remark,  that  the  ambitious 
and  warlike  policy  of  this  governor,  in  furtherance  of  which  he 
lavished  immense  treasures,  was  in  direct  opposition  to  the  system 
which  the  merchants,  wisely  we  think,  were  anxious  to  pursue. 
They  thought  themselves  not  at  all  obliged  to  him  for  spending 
such  sums  in  the  attempt  to  make  them  masters  of  vast  provinces 
against  their  will ;  and,  therefore,  they  did  not  hold  their  asso- 
ciation bound  to  replace  advances  which,  although  made  on  their 
account,  were  made  not  only  without,  but  even  contrary  to  their 
instructions.  The  government,  when  appealed  to,  sanctioned  the 
conduct  of  the  Company,  though  at  the  same  time  they  gave  to 
Dupleix  a  strange  and  iniquitous  compensation,  by  granting  letters 
of  protection  against  any  prosecution  which  might  be  raised  by 
his  creditors. 

The  French  commissioner,  and  Mr.  Saunders,  the  English 
governor,  immediately  proceeded  to  arrange  a  treaty,  with  a  view 
at  once  to  the  protection  of  the  native  states  against  encroach- 
ment, and  the  equitable  adjustment  of  the  points  in  dispute  between 
the  two  European  powers.  It  was  stipulated  by  the  very  first 
article,  that  all  the  cessions  obtained  from  the  Moors  (as  the  people 
of  the  country  were  then  called)  should  be  restored  by  both  parties, 
with  the  exception  only  of  certain  maritime  stations,  to  be  retained 
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for  the  aecorit;  of  trade ;  and  tliesie  were  to  be  so  selected,  tliat 
the  two  nations  should  in  ench  pnrticiilar  district  of  the  coait  be 
nearly  on  a  footing  of  equality.  The  terms  of  this  arrangement 
were  in  general  very  favourable  to  the  Britieb.  The  portions  of 
territory  which  they  were  obliged  to  renounce  were  comparatively 
email,  and  their  ally,  Mohammed  Ali,  ^as  left  undisputed  ruler 
of  the  Camatic ;  while  the  French  resigned  the  immense  pos- 
Ksnona  which  they  had  acquired  in  Orissa  and  the  Northern 
Circart. 

Bat  this  compact,  which  was  expected  to  have  adjusted  all  dif- 
ferences between  the  two  countrieH,  scarcely  produced  a  suspension 
of  boatilities.  The  EngHsb,  having  secured  Mobmnnied  Ali,  their 
candidate,  as  Nabob  of  ibe  Camatic,  considered  themselves  bound, 
and  perhaps  felt  inclined,  to  )iiipport  him  against  the  numerous 
enemies  by  whom  be  was  still  surrounded.  The  Itegent  of  My- 
sore declared  himself  determined  not  to  recede  from  his  pretensiouE 
to  Trichioopoly,  which  rendcrLd  it  necessary  to  maintain  troops 
tot  the  defence  of  that  fortress.  The  enemy,  however,  were  con- 
sidered so  little  formidable,  that  Captain  Kilpatrick,  who  com- 
manded in  the  place,  learning  that  the  regent  was  forming  a  plan 
for  its  attack,  sent  a  message,  that  if  lie  chose  to  come,  he  himself 
wonld  throw  open  the  gates  and  meet  him.  The  Company  also 
agreed  to  send  another  corps  to  establish  the  rajah's  authority  and 
collect  the  revenue  in  the  provinces  of  Madura  and  Tinnevelly. 
This  promised  to  be  an  easy  and  profitable  task,  in  which  some 
share  of  the  proceeds  would  probably  fall  into  their  own  hands ; 
but  they  were  very  much  difiappointcd  in  both  respects.  These 
countries  are  occupied  by  an  almost  savage  rncc,  called  the  Col- 
leries,  who,  in  their  bnbits  of  robbery  and  predatory  warfare,  ean 
scarcely  be  surpassed.  They  have  their  abode  in  the  heart  of 
dense  and  inaccessible  forests,  whence  tbey  issue  to  plunder  the 
cattle  of  the  surrounding  districts,  and  boast  of  their  dexterity  in 
perfbrming  these  tbofis,  as  if  llicy  were  the  most  beroie  exploits. 
Their  chief  ambition  is  to  enrich  their  family  and  tribe,  for  which 
tb^  brave  death  with  the  utmost  intrepidity.    Two  brothers,  who 
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had  stolen  a  vast  number  of  horses,  were  apprehended  and  brought 
before  Major  Lawrence,  who  ordered  them  to  be  hanged.     One 
of  them  offered,  if  leave  were  given  him,  to  go  and  bring  back, 
within  two  days,  the  stolen  animals,  while  his  brother  shonld 
remain  as  a  hostage.     His  request  was  granted ;  but  the  time 
having  elapsed,  the  prisoner  was  sent  for  and  examined,  when  he 
very  composedly  expressed  his  astonishment  that  they  should 
have  been  so  silly  as  to  imagine  his  brother  would  think  of 
restoring  so  many  valuable  prizes,  which  were  sufficient  to  make 
the  fortune  of  the  whole  family.     It  was  a  clever  trick :  as  for 
himself,  having  often  hazarded  his  life  for  objects  comparatively 
trifling,  he  was  quite  ready  to  die  in  so  honourable  a  cause. 
Lawrence  was  so  amused  with  the  fellow's  impudence,  that  on 
Clive's  intercession  he  dismissed  him.     The  Collerics  occupied  a 
range  of  hills,  the  passes  or  intervals  of  which  were  fortified  with 
walls  of  large  loose  stones,  and  with  a  broad  deep  ditch,  in  front 
of  which  was  planted  a  hedge  of  bamboo-canes,  so  thick  that  it 
could  not  be  penetrated  but  by  fire  or  the  axe.     The  natives 
defended  these  fastnesses  with  the  utmost  obstinacy ;  and,  though 
they  did  not  face  the  English  in  the  open  field,  were  continually 
on  the  watch  to  cut  off  their  detachments.    One  small  body  being 
found  asleep,  were  all  speared  in  a  few  minutes ;  and  the  whole 
army,  as  it  once  marched  in  a  careless  manner  through  a  defile 
near  Madura,  had  its  rear  suddenly  assailed,  and  suffered  great  loss. 
Thus,  after  a  hard  campaign,  the  troops  did  not  collect  revenue 
enough  to  defray  the  expense  of  the  expedition,  and  had  afterwards 
to  struggle  through  several  years  of  tedious  and  fruitless  warfare. 
The  French,  when  they  saw  their  enemies  thus  actively  em- 
ployed, felt  disposed  to  imitate  their  example.     Finding  them 
entirely  occupied  with  the  war  in  Madura,  they  made  a  hasty 
march  upon  Trichinopoly,  which  was  then  nearly  defenceless;  but 
it  was  saved  by  a  very  rapid  movement  on  the  part  of  Captain 
Calliaud.     A  predatory  warfare  was  for  some  time  waged  between 
the  two  nations,  when  events  ensued  that  gave  a  new  and  more 
important  character  to  the  contest 
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Od  the  breaking  out  of  the  memorable  war  in  1756  between 
Britaia  and  France,  the  latter  determined  to  make  tlie  most 
vigorous  efforts  to  acquire  an  aacendency  in  India.  The  ministry 
fitted  out  an  extensive  armament,  the  command  of  wfaicb  they 
intruBted  to  Count  Lally,  an  officer  of  Irish  extraction,  who,  among 
many  brilliant  displays  of  personal  valour,  had,  at  the  battle  of 
Fontenoy,  taken  several  English  officers  with  hb  own  hand. 
Cherishing  the  strongest  attachment  to  his  late  master,  the  nn- 
fortmuite  and  misguided  Jamea  II.,  he  felt  also  the  most  deadly 
antipathy  to  the  people  who  had  expelled  him,  and  looked,  as  his 
higheat  pride,  to  his  being  the  chief  instrument  for  subverting 
their  eastern  dominion.  He  sailed  from  Brest,  on  the  4th  May 
1757,  but  bad  so  tedious  a  voyage,  accompanied  with  severe  sick- 
nesB  among  bis  crew,  that  he  did  not  land  at  Pondicherry  till  the 
25th  April  1758. 

So  eager  was  he  to  accomplish  his  great  object,  that  though  he 
did  not  reach  the  shore  till  five  in  the  afternoon,  before  night 
doeed  he  had  troops  on  their  march  to  besiege  Fort  St.  David, 
which  vtB  still  considered  the  strongest  and  roost  important  of  the 
•  English  settlements.  By  this  indiscreet  baste,  in  which  no  regard 
was  pud  to  the  convenience,  opinion,  or  prejudices  of  i^  followers, 
he  created  a  spirit  of  animosity  imd  even  of  resistance,  which  much 
impeded  his  fiitnre  movements.  He  even  arrived  at  the  place 
witbont  due  information  aa  to  the  strength  or  position  of  the  works. 
However,  he  pushed  the  siege  with  extraordinary  vigour;  while 
the  garrison  made  an  injudicious  defence,  throwing  away  their  shot 
on  insignificant  objects,  till  at  lengtii,  when  they  were  bard  pressed, 
their  ammunition  proved  extremely  deficient.  The  enemy  having, 
on  the  let  of  June,  advanced  their  trenches  to  the  foot  of  the  glacis, 
and  opened  such  a  fire  that  the  artillerymen  could  scarcely  stand 
to  their  guns,  it  was  judged  necessary  to  surrender;  the  troops 
became  prisoners  of  war;  and  this  fortress,  the  capital  of  our  eastern 
Mttlementa,  was  rased  to  the  ground. 

Lally  returned  to  Pondicherry  in  the  highest  exultation,  fully 
dotemriDed  to  lose  no  time  in  following  up  his  design  of  driving 
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the  English  from  the  whole  of  India.  With  this  view  he  took  a 
step  which  involved  him  in  deep  reproach.  Bussy,  amid  the 
violent  revolutions  at  the  court  of  the  Deccan,  and  the  most  deadly 
jealousy  among  its  leading  men,  had  succeeded  in  completely 
maintaining  the  French  influence.  He  had  acquired  the  full 
command  of  the  Circars,  where  he  reduced  Vizagapatam,  an 
important  factory  belonging  to  the  British.  Now,  however,  he 
was  ordered  by  Lally  to  quit  this  court,  that  he  might  be  able  to 
unite  all  his  forces,  first  in  reducing  Madras,  and  then  in  attacking 
our  newly-formed  settlements  in  Bengal.  Bussy  remonstrated 
strongly  against  renouncing  his  brilliant  prospects  for  such  un- 
certain advantages;  but  the  other,  imperious  and  self-willed,  would 
listen  to  nothing,  and  insisted  upon  an  instant  and  implicit  com- 
pliance with  his  own  views. 

Notwithstanding  the  reinforcement  obtained  by  so  great  a 
sacrifice,  the  new  leader,  from  the  want  of  funds,  was  scarcely  in 
a  condition  to  attempt  any  enterprise  of  importance.  In  hopes  of 
relieving  this  distress  he  resolved  upon  an  expedition  against  the 
Rajah  of  Tanjore,  to  extort  the  fulfilment  of  an  old  engagement 
to  pay  ^\'G  millions  of  rupees.  This  enterprise,  however,  was. 
conducted  in  a  manner  rash  and  revolting  to  the  natives;  and  even 
after  penetrating  to  the  town,  and  commencing  the.  siege,  he  was 
obliged  by  the  scarcity  of  provisions  and  ammunition  to  withdraw. 
He  soon  obtained  possession  of  Arcot  and  certain  other  places  in 
the  Camatic,  from  whence  he  drew  some  supplies;  and  being 
then  joined  by  Bussy,  he  deemed  it  expedient  to  commence  the 
siege  of  Madras,  which  he  carried  on  upwards  of  two  months, 
though  under  great  difficulties.  The  garrison,  meanwhile,  con- 
sisting of  1758  Europeans  and  2420  natives,  commanded  by 
Governor  Pigot  and  the  veteran  Lawrence,  made  the  most  gallant 
defence.  The  blockade  was  terminated  by  the  appearance,  on  the 
16th  February,  of  a  squadron  of  English  ships,  having  on  board 
six  hundred  fresh  troops.  As  soon  as  this  fleet  hove  in  sight, 
the  French  army,  without  waiting  their  commander's  orders, 
began   to  retreat  with  the  utmost  precipitation,   and  he   had 
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not  time  to  execute  hU  cniel  purpose  of  buraiiig  the  Black 
Town. 

It  is  Admitted  by  Lally  himself,  that,  owiug  to  their  deep  hatred 
of  him,  his  return  in  this  discomfited  state  to  Pondicheiry  wm 
viewed  as  a  snbjcct  of  triumph  by  the  principal  officers,  and  even 
by  the  greater  part  of  the  inhabitanta.  Everything  now  presented 
to  hia  ejea  a  disastrous  aspect.  When  the  English  took  the 
field,  and  began  to  reconquer  the  Camatic,  the  French,  in  attempt- 
ing to  check  their  career,  were  defeated  at  Wandewaah,  and 
obliged  to  retreat  upon  their  presidency.  It  was  evident  that 
their  domwion  in  India  was  fast  approaching  to  a  close;  and  their 
general  has  acknowledged,  that  if,  after  their  late  success,  our 
countrymen  had  marched  direct  upon  their  chief  city,  they  might 
have  become  masters  of  it  in  a  few  days.  But  tbey  spent  the  next 
three  months  in  reducing  the  different  strong  places  in  the  Car- 
naUc,  including  Carical,  the  only  other  eeaport  n'hich  remained  to 
their  adversary.  Having  obtained  repeated  reinforcements,  which 
the  enemy  looked  for  in  vain,  they  were  enabled  to  close  in  around 
Pondicherry,  and  make  preparations  for  its  actual  siege.  Lally, 
in  this  desperate  state  of  Lis  affairs,  obtained  by  high  promises  an 
auxiliary  force  from  Ilyder,  now  master  of  Mysore;  but  hia  troops, 
after  remaining  about  a  month,  became  discouraged  by  witneasing 
the  manifest  weakness  of  their  allies ;  and,  being  impelled  by 
urgent  matters  at  home,  they  broke  up  without  giving  notice,  and 
departed  for  their  own  country. 

I^y  made  a  spirited  attempt  to  retrieve  his  affairs  by  a  mid- 
night attack  on  the  British  camp,  rind  succeeded  in  carrytDg  several 
posts  of  some  importance;  but  the  gallantry  of  our  Holdier.";,  and 
the  tardy  arrival  of  one  of  his  divisions,  caused  his  final  repulse. 
By  the  end  of  September  1760,  Pondicherry  was  so  closely 
blockaded  both  by  sea  and  land,  that  only  a  very  scanty  supply 
of  provisions  conld  be  introduced;  and  two  large  ships  that  were 
lying  in  port  were  surprised  in  the  night  and  carried  off.  On  the 
27th  November,  the  commander,  who  bad  long  urged  the  neceswty 
of  the  measure,  insisted  on  carrying  into  effect  the  expulsion  of 
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the  black  inhabitaDts.  To  the  nmnber  of  1400  they  were  thiml 
out  of  the  gates,  but  were  refused  a  passage  by  the  besiegers,  who 
foresaw  that  the  garrison  would  thereby  be  enabled  to  hold  out  a 
somewhat  longer  period.  The  unhappy  creatures  wandered  about 
the  glacis,  picking  up  plants  and  roots  of  grass,  and  imploring 
either  an  entrance  into  the  city  or  leave  to  pass  through  the  army. 
Both  parties  stood  firm  for  a  week,  at  the  end  of  which  time 
Colonel  Coote's  humanity  induced  him  to  allow  this  wretched 
band  to  retire  into  the  country.  They  were  in  the  most  exhausted 
state,  and  had  nowhere  to  look  for  refuge;  yet  they  were  extremely 
grateful  even  for  this  chance  of  preservation. 

It  was  not  till  the  12th  January  1761,  that  the  trenches  were 
regularly  opened, — an  operation  which  was  effected  with  ease  and 
rapidity,  as  the  enemy  scarcely  offered  any  resistance.  Their 
spirit  seems  to  have  been  completely  gone,  and  they  had  provisions 
left  for  only  two  days.  On  the  14th  two  deputations  arrived, — 
one  from  Lally,  and  the  other  from  the  governor  and  council. 
The  former  merely  stated,  that  certain  alleged  violations  by  the 
English  of  the  faith  of  treaties  prevented  him  from  entering  into 
any  regular  capitulation,  but  that,  pressed  by  the  necessity  of 
circumstances,  he  yielded  the  place,  and  surrendered  himself  and 
his  garrison  prisoners  of  war.  The  governor  and  council  asked 
some  terms  for  the  inhabitants;  but,  as  matters  stood,  everythiug 
rested  with  the  discretion  of  the  conquerors,  who,  however,  promised 
to  act  with  consideration  and  humanity.  Colonel  Coote  entered 
the  city,  and  three  days  afterwards  the  defeated  general  set  sail 
for  Europe. 

On  his  arrival  in  France,  a  tragical  scene  ensued.  The  nation 
were  by  this  time  worked  up  to  a  great  degree  of  discontent  by 
the  severe  disasters  which,  throughout  the  war,  when  the  British 
resources  were  directed  by  the  genius  of  Pitt,  had  befallen  their 
arms  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe.  The  loss  of  India  raised 
their  indignation  to  the  highest  pitch;  and  they  loudly  demanded 
a  victim.  Lally,  with  his  usual  violence,  presented  a  formal 
accusation  against  Bussy  and  three  others  connected  with  him  in 
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the  adminiatr&lion,  as  having,  out  of  enmity  to  the  fonner,  ruined 
the  French  affairs.  The  impeachmeat  appears  to  have  been  ill 
fooiided,  and  the  partiea  accused  retaliated  by  charging  him  with 
having  caused  that  unfortunate  issue  by  a  series  of  acts,  which, 
aa  they  alleged,  inferred  more  than  incapacity.  The  voice  of 
individuals  returning  from  India,  who  had  been  alienated  by  faia 
hasty  temper,  was  generally  hostile  to  hira.  On  their  testimony, 
the  attorney- gen  era!  thought  himself  justified  in  founding  a  charge 
of  high  treason ;  which  appears  to  have  been  altogether  ground- 
less. Hany  of  his  proceedings,  it  is  true,  were  rash  and  impm- 
dent,  and  his  outrageous  manner,  provoking  the  enmity  both  of 
bia  own  people  and  the  natives,  was  very  injurious  to  the  interests 
of  the  Company  and  the  government.  But  to  constitute  high 
treason  there  must  have  been  an  intention  to  betray  these 
interests;  instead  of  which  his  faults  appear  to  have  rather  pro- 
ceeded trom  a  blind  and  headlong  zeal.  Being  arraigned  of  this 
high  crime,  he  was  removed  from  the  Bastile  to  an  humbler  pri- 
son, and,  according  to  the  ungenerous  practice  of  France,  was 
denied  the  aid  of  counsel.  Tbe  parliament  of  Paris,  a  too  numer- 
OOB  though  lughly  respectable  body,  were  so  far  wrought  upon  as 
to  pronounce  Mntence  of  death ;  against  which  Seguier  and  Fellot, 
two  of  their  most  distinguished  members,  protested ;  and  Voltaire 
hesitates  not  to  call  it  a  judicial  murder.  The  unfortunate  Lally, 
when  it  was  announced  to  him,  lifted  his  bauds  to  heaven,  ex- 
claiming— "Is  this  Ibe  reward  of  forty-five  years'  service?"  and 
endeavoDred  to  stab  himself  with  a  pair  of  compasses.  He  was 
prevented,  and  conveyed  next  day  in  a  common  cart  to  tbe  Place 
de  Qrivt,  where  he  underwent  the  unjust  sentence  of  the  law.        f 
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CHAPTER  XI 
BRITISH  CONQUEST  OF  BENGAL. 

Difficulties  of  the  early  Settlements— Ilelgn  of  Allverdl  Klian— Succeeded  by  Sunjah  l>o«r- 
lah— Ills  Jealousy  of  the  English— Captures  Cossimbazar— Advances  upon  Caleuttar- 
Plana  of  Defence— Proceedings  of  the  Enemy— Garrison  deserted  by  the  Ships  and  tkt 
Governor— Surrender— Confinement  in  the  Black  Hole— Dreadftil  Sulferings— Condnot 
of  the  Nabob— Armament  from  Madras  under  Clive  and  Watson— Their  Landing  and  lint 
Encounter  with  the  Enemy— Calcutta  surrenders— Surajah  Dowlah  attempts  to  retake  ft 
—Treaty— Capture  of  Chandcmagoro— Plan  of  dethroning  the  Nabob— Intrigue*— Treadi- 
ery  of  Meer  Jaffler— Advance  of  Clive— Battle  of  Plassoy— Elevation  of  Meer  Jaffler— 
Capture  and  Death  of  SuriOah  Dowlah— Invasion  by  the  Shahzadah— Defeat  of  the  Uogul 
and  the  Nabob  of  Oude— Bad  Conduct  of  the  new  Nabob— Succeeded  by  Meer  Coaslio— 
His  Disputes  with  the  Company— Rupture— Patna  taken  and  retaken— Victory  gained  by 
MiOor  Adams— Massacre  of  English  Prisoners — Meer  Cossim's  Flight  into  Dude — Repeated 
Defeats  of  Sujah  Dowlah— Tlic  Mogul  Joins  the  English— Death  of  Mccr  Jaffler— Clive 
returns  to  India — Restores  Sc^ah  Dowlah— Obtains  for  the  Company  the  Dewannee  of 
Bengal^  Dahar,  and  Orissa. 

The  British  establishments  in  Bengal  had,  during  a  long  period, 
held  only  a  secondary  place  to  those  formed  on  the  coast  of 
Coromandel;  but  the  time  was  now  arrived  when  they  were  to 
become  the  theatre  of  the  most  interesting  events,  and  finally  the 
centre  and  chief  seat  of  our  Indian  dominion.  The  manner  in 
which  the  factory  at  Calcutta  was  first  founded  has  been  already 
mentioned,*  and  it  continued  to  extend  its  importance,  notwith- 
standing the  opposition  it  experienced  during  the  viceroyalty  of 
Jaffier  Khan.  Its  situation  became  greatly  improved  when  the 
office  of  nabob  was  occupied  by  Sujah ;  but  on  the  death  of  that 
prince,  his  son  Suffraz,  a  weak  and  imprudent  ruler,  was  de- 
throned, and  his  place  usurped  by  Aliverdi,  a  chief  either  of  Patan 
or  Afghan  extraction,  and  possessed  of  great  military  talents. 
Notwithstanding  the  irregular  elevation  of  the  latter,  he  adminis- 
tered the  government,  not  only  in  an  able,  but  a  mild  and  benefi- 
cent manner.  This  he  did  under  difficult  ciicura stances;  for  the 
Mahrattas,  invited,  it  is  said,  cither  by  the  Mogul  court  or  the 
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■oubahdar,  toaod  their  wa^  in  vast  bodies  into  Bengal;  and, 
thoDgh  often  repuleed,  repeatedly  renewed  their  inroada.  The 
prudence  and  valour  of  AliverJi  preserved  hia  dominions  from 
conqnest,  but  not  from  ruinoua  depredation.  He  secured  the 
attachment  of  bi^  Hindoo  subjects  by  protecting  their  property, 
ax  well  as  hj  employing  them  !n  all  the  civil  departments  of 
government;  and  he  was  therefore  not  likely  to  oppress  indos- 
trioos  strangers  settled  in  his  dominions.  The  English  bad  only 
to  complain,  that  amid  the  various  exigencies  of  hia  situation,  be 
made  repeated  demands  upon  their  generosity  in  return  for  the 
coootenance  granted  to  their  trade;  yet  hia  entire  exactions,  dur- 
ing an  administration  of  twelve  years,  did  not  exceed  £100,000. 
He  felt  no  objection,  when  there  was  an  alarm  of  invasion,  even 
to  their  enclosing  Calcutta  with  a  mont,  meant  to  extend  seven 
miles  in  circuit ;  though,  aa  soon  aa  the  danger  passed  by,  they 
discontinued  the  work,  which  was  afterwards  known  by  the  name 
of  the  Mahratta  Ditch. 

Connderable  uneasiness,  indeed,  is  supposed  to  have  been  felt 
by  him  with  reference  to  the  ascendency  of  the  English  and 
French  in  the  Camatic,  who  were  said  to  create  and  depose 
governors  at  their  pleasure.  Finally,  the  donnfal  of  Angria,  of 
whose  naval  strength  he  had  been  led  to  form  an  exaggerated 
idea,  made  him  begin  to  look  on  them  as  somewhat  loo  formidable 
neighbours. 

When  Aliverdi  died,  he  was  succeeded  by  his  grandson  Sora- 
jab  Donlah,  a  dissolute  and  tyrannical  prince,  who  adopted  these 
jealousies  to  a  much  greater  extent.  He  was  also  irritated  by  the 
protection  afforded  by  the  English,  seemingly  without  design,  to 
a  young  man  whom  he  viewed  as  a  pretender  to  the  office  of 
nabob.  Lastly,  hia  very  exaggerated  conceptions  of  the  wealth 
to  be  found  within  their  factory,  made  him  seek  with  avidity  any 
pretext  on  which  he  might  be  justified  in  plundering  that  esta- 
blishment. The  ostensible  cause  of  complaint  arose  from  a  report 
that  they  were  making  certain  additions  to  the  works  around  Fort 
Williaro.      Mr.  Drake,  the  governor,  on  being  called  upon  to 
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account  for  this  proceeding,  defended  it  bj  a  reference  to  the 
hostile  relations  of  his  countrymen  with  the  French  on  the  ooaat 
of  Coromandel,  and  the  danger  lest  the  war  should  spread  thenoe 
into  Bengal.  This  ill-judged  explanation  inflamed  at  once  the 
pride  and  the  fear  of  the  nabob ;  who  considered  it  an  insult  to 
suppose  that  he,  in  his  own  dominions,  was  unable  to  protect 
them,  while  he  felt  alarmed  at  the  idea  of  the  war  being  trans- 
ferred to  his  country.  He  immediately  began  his  march  from 
Rajemahl  towards  Calcutta,  stopping  at  Cossimbazar,  where  the 
Company  had  a  factory  very  slightly  fortified,  without  ditch  or 
palisade,  and  of  which  the  curtains  formed  the  outer  wall  of  a 
range  of  apartments.  Under  these  circumstances,  he  summoned 
first  Mr.  Watts,  the  governor,  and  then  the  two  other  members  of 
council,  to  repair  to  his  camp,  a  step  which  these  gentlemen 
judged  it  vain  to  decline;  and  though  Mr.  Holwell  seems  to 
blame  them  for  not  having  attempted  a  few  days'  defence,  yet  the 
danger  of  a  general  massacre  was  in  that  case  so  great,  and  the 
probable  benefit  so  small,  that  we  do  not  perceive  any  good  ground 
for  censure.  They  were  then  required  to  sign  a  paper,  promising 
compliance  with  all  the  nabob's  demands;  when,  instead  of  being 
allowed  to  return  to  the  presidency,  they  were  detained  as  pri- 
soners, while  his  troops  plundered  their  warehouses. 

The  council  at  Calcutta,  sensible  of  their  weakness,  had 
hitherto  made  every  possible  effort  to  conciliate  the  nabob ;  and 
as  his  chief  ground  of  complaint  respected  the  new  intreuchments 
which  they  were  adding  to  Fort  William,  they  suspended  these 
works,  and  thus  lost  twenty  precious  days,  during  which  they 
might  have  placed  themselves  in  a  good  posture  of  defence.  As 
soon,  however,  as  they  learned  the  capture  of  the  factory  at  Cos- 
simbazar, they  gave  up  all  hopes  of  accommodation,  and  thought 
only  of  increasing  their  means  of  resistance,  which  were  very 
slender.  The  garrison  did  not  muster  above  514  men,  of  whom 
only  174  were  Europeans,  and  of  these  not  ten  had  ever  seen 
service  beyond  the  parade;  and  even  this  duty  had  been  enforced 
to  negligently  that  many,   according  to  Mr.  Holwell,  did  not 
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know  the  right  from  the  wrong  end  of  their  muskelB.  The  fort, 
though  of  some  extent,  was  defended  hy  a  wall  only  four  feet 
thick,  nhicb  in  many  parta,  aa  at  CosEimbazar,  enclosed  chambera 
whence  windows  opened,  and  whose  terraced  roofd  formed  the  top 
of  the  rampart.  All  around  were  erected  warehouBOB,  clusters  of 
buildings,  and  even  little  atreeta;  aome  commanding  the  castle, 
others  affording  cover  for  the  operations  of  an  assailant  Under 
these  circmnataoces  the  ofGcere  determined  to  draw  their  defeu- 
eive  line  around  the  whole  range  of  huildings,  and  endeavour  to 
prevent  the  euemy  from  penetrating  into  them.  This  plan  seema 
justly  censored  by  Ormc,  since  they  had  no  force  to  defend  so 
extenaive  a  circuit  pervaded  by  so  many  avenues.  They  ought 
lo  hkve  demolished  the  houses  close  to  the  fort;  or,  if  time  did 
not  allow  this  operation,  have  removed  at  least  the  roofs  and 
upper  floors,  while  a  few  buildings,  that  were  dcfctiaible  and  over- 
looked the  works,  should  have  been  occupied  by  strong  bodies  of 
troops,  and  a  dilcli  and  palisade  then  drawn  round  the  whole. 
By  nich  means  they  might,  in  the  hielorian's  opinion,  have  kept 
their  ground  till  the  annual  fleet  arrived,  which  would  at  least 
have  secured  their  retreat.  In  this  extremity,  they  importuned 
the  French  and  Dutch  to  make  common  cause  against  the  Indian 
tynmt ;  hat  they  only  received  from  the  former  the  insulting 
offer  of  shelter  in  Chandernagorc. 

Meantime  the  nabob  marched  upon  Calcutta  with  such  furious 
haste,  that  a  number  of  his  men  perished  from  strokes  of  the  sun, 
or  other  accidents  occasioned  by  excessive  heat ;  and  having  left 
Cossimbazar  on  the  9th  June  1756,  he  arrived  on  the  16th  in  view 
of  Fort  William.  He  was  arrested  for  some  time  by  the  Mahratta 
Ditch,  not  being  aware  that  it  extended  round  only  part  of  the  cir- 
cuit ;  but  having  overcome  this  obstacle,  he  commenced,  on  the 
morning  of  the  1 8th,  a  general  attack  on  the  outposts,  defended  by 
three  batteries,  which  were  for  some  time  vigorously  served.  The 
Indians,  however,  having  kept  up  a  brisk  fire  from  under  the 
bosheti,  and  also  penetrated  through  avenues  which  had  not  been 
tecured,  all  the  three  batteries  in  the  course  of  the  day  were  ahau- 
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doned,  and  the  whole  garrison  sought  refuge  within  the  fragfle 
wails  of  the  fort.  From  this  time  the  most  sanguine  lost  almoflt 
every  hope  of  a  successful  resistance ;  and  yet  no  measures  were 
taken  for  withdrawing  the  troops.  At  night,  indeed,  the  women 
and  children  were  conveyed  on  hoard  a  vessel,  and  two  members 
of  the  council,  who  superintended  the  embarkation,  thought  it  pm- 
dent  not  to  return.  At  two  in  the  following  morning  the  leaders 
met,  to  deliberate  whether  they  should  immediately  effect  their 
escape,  or  delay  it  till  next  night  After  much  discussion,  they 
broke  up  without  any  decision ;  which  amounted  practically  to  the 
adoption  of  the  latter  alternative.  The  attack  being  warmly  re- 
newed at  daybreak,  the  enemy  continually  gained  ground.  While 
affairs  were  assuming  every  hour  a  more  alarming  aspect,  the  ship, 
on  board  of  which  were  the  women  and  children,  was  seen  to 
weigh  anchor  and  stand  down  the  river,  while  the  other  vessels 
most  culpably  followed  the  example.  The  situation  of  the  gar- 
rison became  then  truly  critical.  Drake,  the  governor,  who  had 
all  along  been  very  inefficient  as  a  commander,  was  seized  with  a 
panic,  threw  himself  into  the  last  remaining  boat,  and  left  bis 
troops  to  their  fate.  Struck  with  astonishment  and  indignation, 
they  chose  Mr.  HolwftU  to  fill  his  place ;  but  all  their  concern  now 
was  in  what  manner  to  effect  their  deliverance.  One  vessel  which 
was  ordered  to  approach,  being  still  within  reach,  ran  on  a  sand- 
bank, and  was  deserted  by  the  crew.  The  most  earnest  and  re- 
peated signals  were  then  made  to  the  ships  that  had  gone  down 
to  Govindpore;  but  it  is  very  mortifying  to  state,  that  not  one  of 
them,  to  save  so  many  brave  men,  chose  to  encounter  the  danger, 
which  was  by  no  means  formidable,  of  approaching  the  walls  of  the 
fort.  Mr.  Holwell  then  saw  no  alternative  but  to  open  a  negotia- 
tion for  surrender,  and  in  the  morning  a  letter  was  thrown  over  the 
ramparts,  which  was  answered  in  the  afternoon  by  a  flag  of  truce. 
Meantime  the  troops,  taking  advantage  of  the  confusion,  had  ob- 
tained access  to  the  liquor,  and  were  so  intoxicated  as  to  be  inca- 
pable of  action.  The  enemy,  discovering  how  matters  stood, 
stepped  into  the  fort,  and  took  possession  of  it  without  resistance. 
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The  InduD  &rmy,  upon  their  first  entrance  into  Fort  WiUuud, 
did  not  commit  any  outrage ;  but  when  the  nabob  entered,  sccom- 
panied  b;  bis  general,  Meer  Jaffier,  he  sent  for  Mr.  Holwetl,  and 
boret  into  violent  reproaches  at  his  having  attempted  to  defend 
the  place  against  the  ruler  of  Bengal  He  expressed  also  the 
most  extreme  dlsBatisfaction  at  finding  in  the  treasury  only  the 
small  snm  of  50,000  rupees ;  yet,  after  three  interviews,  he  dis- 
missed him  with  assurances,  on  the  word  of  a  soldier,  that  no  hann 
should  be  done  to  him.  The  Englishman  then  returned  to  his 
people,  and  found  them  surrounded  by  a  strong  guard,  who  led 
them  into  a  verandah,  or  arched  gallery,  constructed  to  shelter  the 
garrison  from  the  sun  and  rain,  hut  which  excluded  the  cham- 
bers behind  it  from  light  and  air.  Some  quarters  of  the  fort 
being  on  fire,  they  were  involved  in  so  thick  a  smoke  as  inspired 
them  irith  the  apprehension  that  a  design  was  formed  to  sufibcate 
them;  hnt  their  keepers  were  merely  looking  out  for  a  proper 
place  of  confinement  They  pitched  upon  a  chamber  employed  as 
the  common  dungeon  of  the  fortress,  called  the  blaci  liole  ;  it  con- 
sisted of  a  space  eighteen  feet  square,  with  only  two  small  windows 
barred  with  iron,  opening  into  the  close  verandah,  and  scarcely 
admitting  a  breath  of  air.  Into  ibis  narrow,  receptacle  the  whole  of 
the  officers  and  troops,  H6  in  number,  were  compelled  to  enter; 
and  on  their  venturing  to  remonstrate,  the  commander  ordered 
every  one  who  should  hesitate  to  be  instantly  cut  down.  Thus 
were  they  forcibly  thrust  into  this  fearful  dungeon,  into  which  the 
whole  number  could  with  difficulty  be  squeezed ;  and  the  door  was 
then  fast  barred  from  without.  Their  first  impression,  on  finding 
themselves  thus  immured,  was  the  utter  impossibility  of  surviving 
one  night,  and  the  necessity  of  extricating  themselves  at  whatever 
cost.  The  jemautdars,  or  Indian  guards,  were  walking  before  the 
window,  and  Mr.  Ilolwell  seeing  one  who  Lore  on  his  face  a  more 
than  usual  expression  of  humanity,  adjured  bim  to  procure  for  them 
a  room  in  which  tbcy  could  breathe,  assuring  him  next  morning  of 
a  reward  of  1000  rupees.  The  man  went  away — but  returned, 
aaying  it  was  impossible.    Thinking  the  offer  had  been  too  low,  the 
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priBoners  tendered  2000  rupees.  The  man  again  went, — and 
tamed,  saying  that  the  nabob  was  asleep,  and  no  one  durst  awake 
him ; — the  lives  of  146  men  being  nothing  in  comparison  to  disturb- 
ing for  a  moment  the  slumbers  of  a  tyrant.  Mr.  Hoi  well  has  de- 
scribed in  detail  the  horrors  of  that  fatal  nighty  which  are  scarcely 
paralleled  in  the  annals  of  human  misery.  E^ery  moment  added  to 
their  distress.  All  attempts  to  obtain  relief  by  a  change  of  posture, 
from  the  painful  pressure  to  which  it  gave  rise,  only  aggravated  their 
sufferings.  The  air  soon  became  pestilential,  producing  at  every 
moment  a  feeling  of  suffocation ;  and  while  the  perspiration  flowed  in 
streams,  they  were  tormented  with  the  most  burning  thirst.  Unfor- 
tunately, as  the  stations  near  the  windows  were  decidedly  the  best,  the 
most  dreadful  struggles  were  made  to  reach  them.  Many  of  the  pri- 
soners being  foreign  soldiers,  and  now  released  from  all  subordina- 
tion, made  the  most  frightful  efforts,  and  the  sufferers,  as  they 
g^w  weaker,  were  in  some  instances  squeezed  or  actually  trampled 
to  death.  Loud  cries  being  raised  of  ^^  water  I''  the  humane 
jemautdar  pushed  through  the  bars  several  skins  filled  with  that 
liquid ;  but  this  produced  only  an  increase  of  calamity,  owing  to 
the  very  violent  endeavours  made  to  obtain  it.  The  soldiers  with- 
out found  a  savage  sport  in  witnessing  these  contests,  and  even 
brought  lights  to  the  windows  in  order  to  view  them  to  greater 
advantage.  About  eleven,  the  prisoners  began  to  die  fast ;  six  of 
Mr.  Hoi  well's  intimate  friends  sank  at  his  feet,  and  were  trodden 
upon  by  the  survivors.  Of  those  still  alive,  a  great  proportion 
were  raving  or  delirious ;  some  uttered  incoherent  prayers,  others 
the  most  frightful  blasphemies.  They  endeavoured  by  furious  in- 
vectives to  induce  the  guards  to  fire  into  the  prison  and  end  their 
miseries,  but  without  effect.  When  day  dawned,  the  few  who  had 
not  expired  ^ere  most  of  them  either  raving  or  insensible.  In 
this  last  state  was  the  governor  himself,  when  about  six  o'clock 
Surajah  awoke  and  inquired  for  him.  On  learning  the  events  of 
the  night,  he  merely  sent  to  ascertain  if  the  English  chief  yet 
lived,  and  being  informed  that  there  were  appearances  as  if  he 
might  recover,  gave  orders  to  open  the  fatal  door.     At  that  time. 
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of  the  146  vho  bad  been  eocloBed,  there  breathed  only  twenty- 
three.  Mr.  Holwell,  being  revived  by  the  freah  air,  waa  imme- 
diately anppoTted  into  the  presence  of  the  nabob,  nho,  on  his  be- 
ginning the  dismal  tale,  ordered  for  him  a  seat  and  a  draught  of 
water,  but  showed  no  other  mark  of  sympathy.  He  forthwith  com- 
menced a  strict  interrogatory  aboat  the  sopposed  treasare,  discredit- 
ing extremely  the  assertion  that  there  was  none ;  bnt  not  being  able 
to  lean  anything  on  this  subject,  he  sent  that  gentleman,  with 
three  others,  prisoners  to  Muxadavad.  In  this  voyage  they  suffered 
severely,  their  bodies  being  covered  with  boils,  that  had  broken  out 
in  conaequence  of  their  confinement;  though  tbeee  eroptions  were 
considered  beneficial.  The  other  Enrvivors  were  liberated ;  while 
the  dead  bodies  were,  without  any  ceremony,  thrown  into  a  ditch. 

Mr.  Holwell  seems  to  be  of  opioion  that  the  nabob  had  no  actual 
intention  of  causing  the  dreadful  catastrophe,  but  that  some  infe- 
rior ofBcers  had  seized  this  opportunity  of  gratifying  their  revenge. 
The  utter  insensibility  displayed  by  him,  however,  seems  to  fix 
tboroogbly  upon  that  prince  the  guilt  of  this  frightful  traosactioD. 
We  cannot  concur  with  Mr,  Mill  in  throwing  the  blame  upon  the 
English  themeelves  for  having  used  this  apartment  as  a  prisoti. 
A  room  dghteen  feet  square  might  afibrd  ample  space  for  two  or 
three  soldiers,  the  greatest  number  probably  they  were  ever  accus- 
tomed to  confine  in  it  The  fatal  efTects  evidently  arose  from  the 
crowd  thns  thrust  into  an  apartment  wholly  unfit  to  contain  them. 

All  waa  lost  in  Bengal  before  the  presidency  at  Madras  was 
apprized  that  anything  was  in  danger ;  and  the  melancholy  tid- 
ingB,  too,  arrived  at  a  moment  when  the  most  brilliant  prospects 
had  just  opened  in  the  Deccan.  Salabat  Jnng,  after  having  long 
shown  the  most  extreme  impatience  under  the  thraldom  in  which 
he  was  held  by  the  French,  resolved  at  length  upon  an  effort  to 
extricate  himself.  Bussy  was  ordered  to  depart ;  and  the  son- 
bahdar,  to  secure  his  person  against  the  resentment  of  that  people, 
as  well  as  the  other  evils  from  which  their  presence  had  protected 
him,  re<|uested  from  the  English  a  subsidiary  force,  by  sending 
which  they  would  have  supplanted  their  rivals  as  the  arbiters  of 
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Soathern  India.  The  opportunity  was  tempting ;  but  the  crisis 
in  Bengal  was  so  urgent  as  made  it  indispensable  to  forego  the 
advantage,  though  bj  their  refusal  they  should  compel  the  soa- 
bahdar  to  solicit  the  return  of  Bussy,  and  throw  himself  again 
into  the  arms  of  the  French. 

All  the  force,  naval  and  military,  which  could  possibly  be 
spared,  was  now  despatched  to  Calcutta,  under  the  command, 
the  former  of  Admiral  Watson,  and  the  latter  of  Colonel  Olive. 
This  armament,  destined  to  establish  the  British  empire  in  India, 
consisted  only  of  900  Europeans  and  1500  sepoys;  and  two  of 
the  ships,  having  on  board  700  troops  and  many  stores,  were 
separated  in  a  storm.     The  remainder  arrived  in  the  middle  of 
December  at  Fultah,  a  town  at  some  distance  below  Calcutta, 
where  the  remnant  of  the  English  had  taken  refuge.     Letters  for 
the  nabob  were  then  transmitted  to  Monickcbund,  governor  of 
that  city ;   conceived,  however,  in  so  fierce  and  threatening  a 
tone,  that  he  declared  he  could  not  venture  to  transmit  them.    The 
British  commanders  then  resolved  to  commence  hostilities  without 
delay.     Admiral  Watson  moved  up  the  vessels  to  the  vicinity  of 
Moidapore,  purposing  on  the  following  day  to  attack  the  fort  of 
Budge-Budge,  about  ten  miles  below  the  town.     Clive,  however, 
determined  to  advance  direct  upon  the  capital  itself;  and  being 
unable  to  procure  boats,  he  disembarked  and  proceeded  by  land. 
As  evening  approached,  the  troops,  being  extremely  fatigued, 
were  allowed  to  ground  their  arms  and  consign  themselves  to 
slumber.     They  were  not  aware  that  a  large  force  of  the  enemy 
was  encamped  within  two  miles,  who,  having  much  better  means 
of  information,  advanced  during  the  night,  and  commenced  a  very 
unexpected  attack.     They  gained  at  first  a  considerable  advan- 
tage, and  even  captured  two  field-pieces.     The  English  com 
mander,  however,  on  being  roused  from  sleep,  refused  to  retreat, 
and  soon  with  characteristic  energy  rallied  his  men.    The  enemy, 
notwithstanding  their  superior  numbers  and  partial  success,  proved 
altogether  unable  to  cope  with  disciplined  troops,  and  were  in  the 
end  entirely  defeated  and  dispersed. 
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ThiB  Ueoe,  displaying  so  completely  the  anperioritj  of  a  Enro- 
pean  military  force,  struck  Monickclinnd  witli  Bncl  a  panic  that 
he  precipitately  quitted  Calcutta,  leaving  only  a  garrison  of  500 
to  make  a  ehov  of  reaiBtance;  and  almost  bb  soon  as  Admiral 
Watson  opened  hie  batteries,  the  surrender  took  place.  The 
merahandiee  belonging  to  the  factory  was  fonnd  entire.  Some 
jealousy  arose  between  the  colonel  and  admiral,  the  latter  wishing 
to  ^)p(»nt  another  governor  of  the  city,  and  even  to  exclude  the 
Compaay'a  troops ;  while  the  former  strenuously  and  successfully 
vindicated  his  claim  to  that  office.  Collisions  continued  between 
tfaeae  two  commanders,  though,  as  both  were  zealous  for  the  pub- 
lic service,  and  at  bottom  esteemed  each  other,  the  Company's 
interest!  were  not  materially  impeded.  Captain  Coote  was  sent 
up  agUDst  Hoogley,  which  after  a  slight  resistance  was  token, 
and  plmider  obtuned  to  the  ezteat  of  £15,000. 

The  nabob,  on  receiving  iatelligence  of  the  arrival  and  sncceas 
of  the  English,  immediately  assembled  his  army,  and  began  to 
march  upon  Calcutta.  Clive,  not  yet  fully  aware  of  the  weakness 
of  Indian  potentates,  was  by  no  mesns  forward  to  rush  into  a 
contest  with  the  nder  of  twenty  millions  of  people.  He  considered 
it  also  of  great  importance  to  return  as  soon  as  possible  to  Madras, 
where  the  af&irs  of  the  Company  were  in  so  critical  a  state  as  to 
require  hii  presence,  and  be  hoped  that  Surajah  might  be  induced 
to  accede  to  moderate  proposals.  Watson,  on  the  contrary,  in- 
sisted that  he  would  never  become  inclined  to  peace  "  till  he  had 
been  well  thrashed."  Bnt  the  other  so  far  prevailed,  that  a  mis- 
sion was  sent  to  him,  who  were  honourably  received,  and  had 
terms  proposed  that  were  considered  admissible.  He  did  not, 
however,  discontinue  his  march,  and  by  various  evasions  avoided 
bringing  the  treaty  to  a  conclusion.  In  the  end  of  January  1757, 
having  arrived  with  his  whole  force,  he  commenced  intrenching 
himself  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Calcutta ;  and  tben  all  parties 
began  to  be  persuaded  that  his  only  object  in  n^tiating  had 
been  to  gain  time.  Two  gentlemen,  meanwhile,  were  sent  to 
request  that  he  would  withdraw;   but  be  received  them  with 
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haughtiness,  and  refused  compliance.  Being  warned  hj  a  friendly 
native  to  be  on  their  guard  against  treachery,  thej  departed 
abruptly,  and  reached  headquarters  in  safety. 

Clive  now  determined  to  attack  the  Indian  army.  With  the 
addition  of  600  seamen  he  possessed  a  force  of  2150,  with  whidi, 
on  the  morning  of  the  5th  of  February,  he  advanced  against  the 
nabob.  The  action  was  fought  ou  both  sides  with  obstinacy  and 
determination,  but  in  a  confused  and  straggling  manner ;  for  lo 
thick  a  mist  enveloped  the  two  armies  that  they  could  scarcely 
descry  each  other.  The  English,  exposed  to  repeated  and  furious 
charges  from  the  enemy's  cavalry,  as  well  as  from  a  strong  bat- 
tery of  artillery,  suffered  a  severe  loss,  amounting  to  220  men. 
They  finally  repulsed,  however,  every  attack ;  and  Surajah,  mor- 
tified that  his  powerful  host  could  make  no  impression  on  this 
small  band,  became  not  indisposed  to  terms  of  accommodation. 
As  the  inclination  was  mutual,  the  articles  w^ere  adjusted  by  re- 
ciprocal concession.  The  prince  permitted  the  English  to  fortify 
Calcutta,  to  carry  on  trade,  and  enjoy  the  same  privileges  as 
before  the  war ;  while  they  dropped  their  high,  thongh  most  just 
claims  for  redress  and  vengeance.  Even  an  alliance,  offensive 
and  defensive,  was  concluded,  and  tha  ambitious  potentate  then 
led  his  troops  into  the  interior. 

A  delicate  and  important  question  now  arose.  Intelligence 
had  arrived  of  war  being  declared  between  France  and  England. 
The  subjects  of  the  former,  who  had  a  strongly  fortified  position 
at  Chandemagore,  agreed  that  neutrality  should  be  observed 
within  the  province, — admitting,  at  the  same  time,  that  they 
could  not  pledge  themselves  for  its  permanence  without  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  government  at  Pondicherry.  Clive  felt  inclined  to 
accept  the  offer,  foreseeing  that  an  attack  on  this  post  would  offend 
the  nabob,  and  involve  the  British  too  deeply  in  the  affairs  of 
Bengal.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  considered  that  the  security 
offered  by  the  French  was  very  precaripus ;  and  that,  when  united 
with  the  native  ruler,  whose  good  will  was  exceedingly  doubtful, 
and  reinforced,  as  they  might  easily  be,  from  their  presidency, 
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they  conld  topn  assemble  a  force  which  the  EagliBh  would  be 
un&bls  to  reaist.  It  was  urged,  therefore,  that  onr  countrymen 
ought  to  avail  theniHelTes  of  their  present  superiority  to  crash 
them, — an  opinion  which,  BQpported  by  Watson  aa  well  as  hy 
urgent  representations  from  Madras,  finally  prevailed.  An 
attempt  was  made  to  gain  the  prince's  consent ;  but  he  at  once 
imposed  a  strict  prohibition.  Admiral  Watson,  however,  wrote  a 
letter  earnestly  demanding  this  sanction,  with  somewhat  formid- 
able threats  in  case  of  reiiual.  This  drew  forth  a  reply  of  vagne 
consent,  Myiog,  "  Whatever  you  thinh  right,  that  do ;"  and  to 
Mr.  Watts,  the  English  resident  at  his  court,  he  intimated  that 
he  would  not  intermeddle.  As  soon,  however,  as  he  learned  that 
the  expedition  was  in  motion,  he  retracted,  and  wrote  in  the  most 
peremptory  style  conrnianding  them  to  stop.  This  was  treated  as 
an  indigni^,  and  totally  disregarded.  Clive  pushed  on,  com- 
menced the  siege  on  the  14th  May  1757,  and  immediately  drove 
in  the  outposts.  A  brave  resistance  was  made  ;  hut  the  admiral 
eoon  came  up  with  the  fleet,  opened  a  heavy  cannonade,  and  car- 
ried on  operations  with  such  skill  and  vigour  as  to  compel  in  a 
short  time  unconditional  surrender.  The  garrison,  consisting  of 
500  Enropean  and  700  native  troops,  became  prisoners  of  war, 
and  a  vast  qnantity  of  stores  was  captured. 

Complete  anccess  had  crowned  this  undertaking;  yet  Clive  eoon 
felt  the  critical  situation  in  which  his  very  triumph  had  placed 
him.  The  nabob  was  raving  in  a  furious,  though  childish  manner, 
menacing  destruction  to  ilr.  Walts ;  and  ho  was  emboldened  by 
the  retreat  of  Ahmed  Abdallali,  the  Patan  chicf^  who  had  threat- 
ened an  invasion  of  Bengal.  He  was  now  sure  of  support  from 
the  French,  of  whom  a  small  body  was  still  left,  while  reinforce- 
ments were  expected,  and  said  even  to  be  on  the  march  by  way  of 
Cuttack.  Aa  the  English  insisted  that  the  whole  of  that  nation 
should  he  banished  from  his  dominions,  he  professed  to  hav6 
already  done  so,  but  complained  that  their  demands  were  endless. 
Continuing  in  the  same  stale  of  pnerile  irritation,  he  one  day 
olTeTod  to  Meer  Jaffier,  his  prime  minister,  ten  lacks  of  mpeei  if 
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he  would  march  and  destroy  the  Britbh,  but  next  moming 
repented.  This  lamentable  exhibition  of  weakness,  with  thfl 
vicinity  of  the  Company's  establishment,  led  to  events  which  gave 
an  entirely  new  turn  to  Indian  affairs. 

An  oriental  court,  especially  in  so  disorganized  a  state  as  those 
of  India  then  were,  in  which  no  regular  law  of  succession  was 
recognised,  usually  presents  numerous  elements  of  treason.  Among 
the  nabob's  principal  chiefs,  several  who  were  disgusted  with  his 
violent  and  capricious  behaviour  were  at  the  same  time  ambidoos 
of  filling  his  place,  and  Mr.  Watts,  who  still  continued  residenti 
afforded  a  channel  through  whom  applications  could  be  made. 
The  first  overture  came  from  one  named  Khuda  Yar  Khan  Lattee, 
who  proposed  with  the  aid  of  the  British  to  dethrone  his  master, 
assuring  them  that  they  would  be  aided  by  the  Seits,  a  family  of 
native  merchants  and  bankers  possessed  of  immense  wealth.  This 
transaction  acquired  a  greatly  augmented  importance  when  it  was 
announced  that  Meer  Jaffier,  the  premier,  was  ready  to  engage  in 
it  on  condition  of  being  raised  to  supreme  power  in  the  room  of 
the  other.  Clive,  on  receiving  this  intimation,  considered  the 
revolution  as  already  effected.  His  eyes  seem  to  have  been  at 
once  opened  to  the  demerits  of  Surajah,  whom  he  describes  as  a 
villain  who  could  not  be  trusted,  but  must  be  overset, — "  he  or 
we  must  fall," — at  the  same  time,  to  prevent  any  suspicion,  he 
wrote  him  a  soothing  letter.  Nothing  remained  but  to  arrange 
the  terms,  with  which  view  the  colonel  hastened  to  the  presidency, 
and  laid  the  project  before  the  Select  Committee.  They  gave 
their  cordial  concurrence,  and  Admiral  Watson  agreed  to  afford 
his  co-operation. 

It  was  determined  to  demand  the  cession  of  all  the  French 
Victories  and  effects,  and  the  entire  exclusion  of  that  nation  from 
Bengal;  the  grant  of  a  considerable  territory  around  Calcutta, 
with  a  pecuniary  compensation  for  losses  sustained,  amounting  to 
10,000,000  of  rupees  for  the  Company,  5,000,000  to  the  British 
inhabitants,  and  2,700,000  to  the  natives  and  Armenians.  For 
the  army  2,500,000  were  demanded,  and  a  like  sum  for  the  navy. 
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One  of  the  members  of  tbe  committee  chancing  to  ask  nhj  ttiey 
Bboold  not  claim  Bomething  for  themaelveB,  liia  proposal  obtained 
a  ananimous  concurrence,  and  1,200,000  rupees  were  fixed,  to  be 
distributed  among  each,  corresponding  to  their  respective  ranks. 
The  most  boundless  and  extravagant  ideas  prevailed  in  general 
respecting  the  wealth  of  Indian  princes;  wild  reports  bad  reprc' 
Rented  that  of  tbe  nabob  as  amounting  to  forty-five  millions  ster- 
ling; and  it  was  supposed  certainly  not  to  &il  short  of  four  millions 
and  a  half;  though,  as  Mr.  Onne  observes,  the  conBideration  that 
Aliverdi  Khan  had  been  employed  during  his  whole  reign  in 
repelliiig  a  series  of  formidable  iarasions,  might  have  proved  even 
this  last  estimate  to  be  very  unreasonable.  When  these  demands, 
amounting  to  nearly  three  millions  sterling,  were  laid  before  Meer 
JafBer,  his  minister  Roydoolub  declared  it  utterly  impossible  for 
the  Bengal  treasury  to  defray  them ;  but  as  the  English  refused  to 
make  any  abatement,  and  conciliated  tbe  official  by  high  expecta- 
tions, be  at  last  adopted  the  Indian  plan  of  promising  everything, 
leavbg  the  performance  to  be  regulated  by  circumstances.  It  may 
be  mentioned  as  a  characteristic  feature  in  this  negotiation,  that 
Omicbund,  a  native  who  had  been  let  into  the  secret,  threatened  to 
make  a  disclosure  unless  his  silence  were  purchased  at  an  immense 
price.  To  defeat  this  manceuvre,  Clivc  caused  two  treaties  to  be 
drawn  np,  one  real,  which  contained  no  stipulation  whatever  in 
fitvoor  of  that  person,  the  other  prepared  solely  for  the  purpose  of 
being  shown  to  him,  and  comprising  an  agreement  to  pay  him 
not  less  than  two  millions  of  rupees.  The  colonel  having  signed 
the  latter,  presented  it  to  Admiral  Wataon,  who  honourably 
refused  bis  signature.  On  being  a^ked,  however,  whether  he 
would  allow  another  to  write  it  for  him,  he  gave  a  sort  of  half 
consent,  saying,  "  he  left  them  to  do  as  they  pleased."  His 
handwriting  was  then  counterfeited,  and,  by  showing  this  treaty 
to  Omicbund,  his  silence  was  secured;  but  the  discovery  of  the 
decdt  afterwards  drove  him  into  a  state  of  derangement,  terminat- 
ing in  confirmed  idiotism.  Mr.  Mill  brands  this  as  an  act  of  the 
moat  consummate  baseness;  while  Sir  John  Malcolm  contends, 
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that  in  a  case  of  glaring  and  avowed  treacliery,  like  that  of  tliii 
Hindoo,  a  similar  act,  employed  solely  to  counterwork  the  other^ 
became  justifiable.  His  arguments  certainly  have  considerable 
force;  yet  we  cannot,  on  the  whole,  reconcile  the  transaction  to 
our  ideas  of  English  honour. 

Clive  having  mustered  his  troops  at  Chandemagore,  began  his 
march  on  the  13th  June  1757,  with  3100  men,  of  whom  only 
750  were  British ;  and  with  this  force  undertook  to  effect  the  sub- 
version of  a  mighty  kingdom.     As  he  approached  the  encamp- 
ment of  the  nabob  at  Plassey,   near  Cossimbazar,   unpleasant 
notices  were  received  as  to  the  conduct  of  Meer  Jaffier,  who 
having  held  frequent  conferences  with  his  master,  had  apparently 
accommodated  all  differences,  and  bound  himself  by  the  most 
solemn  oaths  to  make  common  cause  with  him.     Ho  privately, 
indeed,  transmitted  assurances  that  these  were  only  feints  to  lull 
the  prince's  suspicions ;  but,  from  his  evidently  keeping  up  the 
same  appearances  to  both  parties,  there  remained  doubts  as  to 
which  he  really  intended  to  betray.     For  this  reason,  when  the 
British  commander  amved  opposite  the  island  of  Cossimbazar,  at 
some  distance  above  which  lay  encamped  the  native  army  of 
35,000   foot,   15,000  horse,   and  a  strong  train  of  artillery,  he 
paused.    On  the  2 1  st,  he  called  a  council  of  war, — a  measure  which, 
it  has  been  observed,  almost  invariably  issues  in  a  determination  not 
to  give  battle.     He  opened  the  debate  by  expressing  his  own  con- 
viction against  attacking  the  enemy  under  present  circumstances. 
The  other  speakers  concurred,  with  the  exception  of  Major  Coote, 
who  argued  that  the  troops,  now  full  of  courage  and  confidence, 
would  feel  their  spirits  entirely  damped  by  the  proposed  delay; 
that  the  enemy  would  soon  obtain  fresh  reinforcements,  more  par- 
ticularly a  largo  detachment  of  French  now  in  the  interior;  in 
short,  that  there  was  no  alternative,  but  either  to  attack  now,  or, 
renouncing  all   their   ambitious  projects,  march  back  and  shut 
tl^emselves  up  within  the  walls  of  Calcutta.     The  opposite  opinion 
was  carried  by  a  majority,  with  whom  Clive  himself  voted;  but 
on  dismissing  the  council,  he  took  a  solitary  walk  in  an  adjoining 
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grove,  and  after  so  boar's  meditation  became  coaviDced  that 
Coote's  advice  waa  the  soandesC,  and  detenmned  to  fdlow  it 
Accordingly,  next  day  he  crosBed  the  river,  and  marched  fifteen 
miles  (owarda  the  eaemy,  who  at  dawn  on  the  following  morning 
were  seen  encamped  at  the  distance  of  a  mile. 

The  battle  of  Plasaey,  which  virtaally  transferred  to  Britain 
the  Bceptre  of  India,  waa  by  no  means  fonght  with  a  vigour  oor- 
reaponding  (o  the  great  interests  at  slake.  The  enemy  commenced 
the  atttclc  on  the  23d  of  Jnoe  at  six  in  the  morning,  while  the 
English,  covered  bf  a  grove  and  a  high  bank,  remaned  almost 
the  whole  day  on  the  defensive,  keeping  up  a  straggling  cannon- 
ade. At  one  time,  indeed,  several  brisk  roovements  were  made 
by  the  adverse  cavalry,  which  were  repulsed  by  the  steady  fire  of 
the  field-pieces;  but  so  languidly  did  the  contest  proceed,  that 
Colonel  Clive  is  reported  to  have  fallen  asleep  in  the  midst  of 
it,  which  Mr.  Orme  accounts  for  by  the  great  fatigue  he  had 
undergone.  The  nabob,  however,  as  cowardly  as  cruel,  re- 
mained in  his  tent,  and  was  much  discouraged  to  learn  that  his 
antagonists  bad  uot  fled,  and  still  more  that  Meer  MurJeen,  the 
best  and  most  faithful  of  bis  generala,  had  fallen.  The  chief  inter- 
est was  felt  respecting  the  course  to  be  followed  by  Meer  Jaffier, 
which  remained  for  a  long  time  mysterioua;  and  bis  corps,  even 
when  it  began  to  make  a  movement  towards  the  left,  not  being 
recognised  by  our  countrymen,  was  treated  as  hostile.  Soon, 
however,  it  was  seen  decidedly  to  separate  from  the  rest  of  the 
army,  and  Clive  then  determined  to  make  an  immediate  and  brisk 
aiBanlt  npon  their  camp.  It  was  attended  with  complete  and 
instant  success;  for  scarcely  had  the  onset  begun,  when  the  enemy 
fled,  abandoning  their  tents,  baggage,  and  artillery.  The  pursuit 
was  continued  six  miles;  several  officers  of  distinction  were  slain, 
and  forty  pieces  of  cannon  taken.  The  loss  on  the  British  side 
waa  only  twenty-two  killed  and  fifty  wounded.  The  nabob,  seized 
with  panic,  gave  up  all  for  lost,  mounted  a  camel  and  fled,  escorted 
by  2000  of  bis  chosen  cavalry. 

Kext  day  an  interview  was  appointed  at  Daudpore  between  the 
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English  commander  and  Meer  Jaffier.     The 'latter  approached 
with  evident  symptoms  of  fear,  dreading  resentment  on  aoooont  of 
his  cold  and  doubtful  co-operation.    On  his  entrance,  the  gaaid 
in  sign  of  respect  presented  arms,  when,  interpreting  thia  as  • 
menacing  attitude,  he  started  back  in  alarm.     Clive  however 
advanced,  and  saluted  him  Nabob  of  Bengal,  Bahar,  and  Orissa; 
after  which  entire  cordiality  prevailed  during  the  conference,  and 
measures  were  concerted  for  the  pursuit  of  Surajah  Dowlah.    That 
prince  had  arrived  at  Daudpore  about  midnight  after  the  battle; 
and  several  of  his  principal  officers  being  already  there,  he  asaem- 
bled  them  in  council.     Rejecting  the  advice  urged  by  some  of 
them,  that  he  should  surrender  to  the  English,  he  concurred  with 
those  who  recommended  that  he  should  give  donations  to  the 
troops,  and  place  himself  next  day  at  their  head.     But  when  he 
returned  to  the  seraglio,  and  learned  the  near  approach  of  Meer 
Jaffier,  his  timid  disposition  gained  the  ascendency.    He  disguised 
himself  in  an  humble  garb,  and,  with  his  favourite  eunuch  and 
concubine,  carrying  a  casket  of  his  most  precious  jewels,  placed 
himself  in  a  barge  and  endeavoured  to  push  up  the  river  to  Patna, 
where,  relying  on  the  fidelity  of  the  governor,  he  expected  to  be 
in  safety.     He  arrived  at  Rajemahl,  where  the  boatmen,  overcome 
by  fatigue,  insisted  on  resting  for  the  night,  and  the  ex-nabob 
sought  concealment  in  a  deserted  garden.     In  the  morning,  how- 
ever, a  man  of  low  rank,  whose  ears  in  a  fit  of  rage  he  had  formerly 
caused  to  be  cut  off,  discovered  him,  and  made  the  report  to  a 
brother  of  Jaffier,  who  gave  notice  to  the  soldiers  engaged  in  the 
pursuit.     They  hastened  to  seize  their  prey,  and  conveyed  him 
down  the  river  to  Muxadavad,  treating  him  on  the  passage  with 
every  species  of  indignity.     The  unhappy  prince  was  dragged 
like  a  felon  into  the  palace  which  he  had  so  lately  occupied  in  all 
the  pomp  of  eastern  royalty.     Jaffier  showed  himself  somewhat 
affected  at  this  spectacle,  not  indeed  without  reason,  having  owed 
everything  to  Aliverdi  Khan,  grandfather  to  Surajah,  of  whom 
also  he  had  no  serious  ground  of  complaint.     He  desired  the  cap- 
tive prince  to  retire,  and  assembled  his  counsellors  to  deliberate 
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on  hia  &te.  Some' recommended  clemency;  others,  among  wtiom 
was  hii  son  Heeran,  aged  about  seventeeD,  urged  the  cruel  bvt 
safe  expedient  of  putting  him  to  instant  death.  The  new  nabob 
still  hesitated,  when  the  youth  entreated  him  to  go  to  bed  and 
leave  to  him  the  care  of  the  royal  captive.  He  consented,  not 
without  an  obvious  presentiment  of  what  would  follow,  Meeran 
lost  no  time  in  sending  a  band  of  assassins  to  the  apartment  of 
the  priuner,  who  met  his  end  witb  weak  and  puBillanimons 
lamentfttions;  and  the  view  of  his  remains,  placed  on  an  elephant 
and  carried  throagb  the  streets,  induced  the  servile  crowd  to  yield 
implicit  submission  to  his  successor.  Surajah  Dowlah  perhaps 
deserved  bis  fate;  yet  the  circumstanees  attending  it,  and  tbe 
persons  by  whom  it  was  inflicted,  rendered  it  an  act  of  tbe  basest 
treachery. 

Meanwhile  tbe  English  made  all  dae  haste  to  commence  the 
important  investigation  into  the  contents  of  the  Bengal  treasury; 
and  the  result,  as  Meer  JafGer's  minister  had  intimated,  created 
the  most  bitter  disappointment.  To  pay  the  stipnlated  amount 
of  23,000,000  rupees,  there  was  fonnd  in  the  exchequer  only 
15,000,000,  and  it  could  not  be  entirely  emptied.  It  was  neces- 
sary, therefore,  to  be  content  with  the  immediate  receipt  of  one- 
half,  and  to  accept  the  promise  of  paying  the  rest  in  three  annnal 
instalments.  Eren  of  this  half,  our  coantryinen  were  obliged  to 
take  a  third  in  jewels  and  other  precious  effects;  yet  there  was 
paid  down  in  cash  £800,000.  The  chie&  also  were  graciously 
pleased  to  accept  in  retnm  for  their  services  presents  of  very 
Urge  amount, — a  mode  of  remuneration  accordant,  it  is  said,  with 
Indian  ideas,  though  one  cannot  view  it  as  particularly  honourable. 
Clive  acknowledged  to  have  received  £160,000,  while  to  each 
member  of  conncil  there  fell  £24,000.  As  Watson  did  not  come 
in  regularly  for  a  share,  one  was  made  for  him  by  deducting  a 
tenth  from  that  of  the  others, — an  arrangement  with  which  several 
of  tbe  officers  were  extremely  dissatisfied. 

Soon  after,  the  government  of  Bengal  was  involved  in  peculiar 
difficulties.    The  distracted  state  of  the  province  excited  the  hopes 
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of  the  native  princes,  who  expected  that  it  would  fall  an  easj 
prey;  and  the  eldest  son  of  the  Mogul,  called  the  shahsadaliy 
having  obtained  from  his  father  the  investiture  as  Soubahdar  of 
Bengal,  Bahar,  and  Orissa,  proceeded  to  establish  his  claim  bj 
arms.  The  force  which  he  could  command  was  exceedingly  small; 
but  he  was  supported  by  two  distinguished  offioers,  now  established 
nearly  as  independent  rulers.  One  was  the  Nabob  of  Onde,  a  fine 
province  north  of  the  Ganges,  once  the  seat  of  a  powerful  empire. 
The  other  was  the  Soubahdar  of  Allahabad,  a  fertile  region  along 
the  same  river,  the  capital  of  which,  situated  at  the  junction  of  the 
Ganges  and  the  Jumna,  u  one  of  the  largest  and  most  venerated 
cities  of  the  empire.  Akbar  made  it  a  favourite  residence,  and 
erected  at  the  angle  of  the  currents  the  CliaUes  Saloon^  a  spacious 
fortress,  which,  having  its  gateways  ornamented  with  domes  and 
cupolas,  exhibits  one  of  the  most  striking  specimens  of  Indian 
architecture.  The  interests  of  his  country,  and  the  treaty  with 
Meer  Jafiier,  alike  impelled  Clive  to  aid  that  ruler  in  repelling 
the  invasion.  This  conduct  is  branded  by  Mr.  Mill  as  ^'  undis- 
guised rebellion;"  but  when  we  consider  that  the  power  of  the 
Mogul  over  all  distant  provinces  had  for  a  long  time  been  quite 
nominal,  and  that  prince  merely  a  tool  in  the  hands  of  others,  who 
regarded  his  authority  almost  as  little  as  Jaffier  did,  we  are  brought 
to  view  the  subject  somewhat  differently.  The  English,  having 
united  their  forces  at  Moorshedabad  to  those  of  the  nabob,  marched 
upon  Patna,  which  was  with  difficulty  defended  by  Ramnarain, 
one  of  his  adherents.  A  very  serious  contest  would  now  have 
ensued,  had  not  the  native  chiefs,  instead  of  forwarding  the  views 
of  their  master,  begun  to  quarrel  among  themselves.  The  Nabob 
of  Oude  seized  Allahabad,  and  the  soubahdar,  having  proceeded  to 
its  defence,  was  inveigled  into  the  power  of  his  enemy.  The 
shahzadah  was  left  without  support  in  any  quarter,  and,  as  Mr. 
Mill  observes,  "  the  descendant  of  so  many  illustrious  sovereigns, 
and  the  undoubted  heir  of  a  throne  once  among  the  loftiest  on  the 
globe,  was  so  berefl  of  friends  and  resources,  that  he  was  induced 
to  write  a  letter  to  Clive,  requesting  a  sum  of  money  for  his  sub- 
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mstence,  and  offering  in  requital  to  withdraw  from  the  province." 
It  was  granted,  on  the  condition  of  his  presently  evacuating  the 
district;  and  the  British  commander  was  thus  enahled,  with  re- 
markable ease,  to  bring  this  important  affair  to  a  happy  termination. 
JafSer  was  so  eager  to  testify  his  gratitude,  that,  notwithstanding 
his  necessities,  he  bestowed  upon  Clive,  in  name  of  jaghire,  the 
rent  due  by  the  Company  for  the  territory  round  Calcutta.  About 
this  time  the  colonel  sent  a  force  against  the  Circars,  which  ob- 
tained at  least  their  nominal  submission;  and  having  repulsed  an 
attack  made  by  the  Dutch,  he  resigned  the  government  in  Febru- 
ary 1760,  and  sailed  for  Europe. 

Meantime  the  interior  was  by  no  means  tranquil.  The  young 
prince,  who,  on  his  father  being  put  to  death  by  the  Mahratta: 
succeeded  to  the  almost  empty  title  of  Great  Mogul,  renewed  his 
pretensions  upon  Bengal,  and  was  again  seconded  by  the  Nabob  of 
Oude,  on  whom  he  had  conferred  the  still  imposing  rank  of  vizier. 
Their  combined  forces  had  advanced  upon  Patna,  and  gained  a 
considerable  advantage  over  the  garrison  before  Colonel  Caillaud, 
now  commanding  the  English  army,  as  well  as  the  native  troops 
under  Meeran,  Jaffier's  son,  could  arrive  to  their  aid.  He  made 
the  attack  on  the  22d  February  1760 ;  and  though  the  Indian 
auxiliaries  were  rendered  nearly  useless  by  a  very  injudicious 
position,  the  British  and  sepoys  alone  poured  in  so  effective  a  fire 
as  drove  the  enemy  off  the  field,  and  obliged  them  to  retire  to 
Bahar.  Meeran,  however,  who  had  received  a  slight  wound,  re- 
entered Patna,  and  resigned  himself  to  ease  and  pleasure.  The 
defeated  army  then  conceived  the  bold  design  of  marching  across 
the  country  by  the  shortest  route  to  Moorshedabad,  and  surprising 
the  nabob  in  his  capital.  It  is  believed,  had  this  enterprise  been 
as  promptly  executed  as  it  was  ably  planned,  that  the  object 
might  have  been  accomplished;  but  the  chiefs  indulged  in  the 
usual  dilatory  habits  of  an  oriental  army,  and  Caillaud  had  time, 
by  rapidly  conveying  troops  down  the  river,  to  reinforce  his  ally, 
and  deter  the  enemy  from  the  meditated  attack.  Returning  hastily 
by  the  same  route,  they  reached  Patna  before  the  English,  and, 
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aided  by  M.  Law  with  a  French  force,  reduced  that  city  to  great 
extremity.  Captain  Knox,  however,  marching  above  two  hundred 
miles  under  a  burning  sun  in  thirteen  days,  relieved  it,  and  obliged 
the  enemy  to  Ml  back. 

Affairs  in  Bengal  meantime  were  by  no  means  in  a  satisfactory 
state.  Jaffier  proved  an  indolent,  voluptuous,  and  tyrannical 
ruler.  Instead  of  being  able  to  pay  up  the  instalments  due  to  hib 
allies,  he  could  not  find  funds  for  his  own  extravagant  expenset; 
and  he  endeavoured  to  fill  his  coffers  by  plundering  the  native 
chiefs,  three  of  whom  at  one  time  rose  in  rebellion.  The  revenues 
of  three  districts  indeed  were  assigned  for  the  liquidation  of  the 
British  debt,  while  the  monopoly  of  saltpetre  and  other  exor- 
bitant commercial  privileges  were  granted;  but  it  soon  became 
sufficiently  evident  that  he  had  forgotten  all  his  obligations  to  the 
English,  and  yielded  only  from  fear,  or  the  impossibility  of  other- 
wise maintaining  his  power.  On  a  full  survey  of  these  circum- 
stances, the  heads  of  the  council  formed  the  determination  of 
supplanting  Meer  Jaffier,  or  at  least  of  placing  the  real  power  in 
the  hands  of  another.  After  much  deliberation,  it  was  resolved 
that  his  successor  should  be  his  own  son-in-law,  Meer  Cossim, 
who  alone  appeared  to  possess  the  energy  necessary  to  retrieve 
the  sinking  affairs  of  the  country.  Mr.  Vansittart  repaired  to 
Moorshedabad,  and  endeavoured  to  prevail  upon  the  nabob  to  con- 
sent to  an  arrangement,  by  which  he  should  retain  the  pomp  and 
state  of  royalty,  while  the  government  would  be  administered  by 
Cossim;  but  Jaffier,  though  he  felt  it  impossible  to  resist,  proudly 
refused  the  mere  shadow  of  authority,  and  preferred  to  pass  the 
remainder  of  his  days  in  Calcutta  as  a  private  individual. 

Meer  Cossim  applied  himself  with  talent  and  vigour  to  the 
duties  of  administration.  By  judicious  arrangements,  and  by 
extracting  money  from  the  native  chiefs,  he  succeeded  in  paying 
up  the  arrears  due  to  our  countrymen.  But  urgent  circumstances 
soon  called  the  allied  powers  to  the  frontier ;  for  the  emperor, 
still  aided  in  some  degree  by  the  sovereign  of  Oude,  contrived  to 
make  several   harassing  incursions  into  the  nabob's  territory. 
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Major  Carnac  inarched  to  its  defence,  and  having  soon  hrooght 
the  Mogul  army  to  action,  completely  defeated  it  The  most 
remarkable  event  was  the  capture  of  M.  Law,  who,  with  a  handful 
of  French  troops,  had  hitherto  been  the  chief  support  of  the  native 
armies  against  the  English.  Deserted  by  his  men,  he  bestrode 
one  of  the  guns,  and  in  that  attitude  awaited  the  approach  of 
death.  The  Hindoos,  strangers  to  any  refined  laws  of  war,  were 
much  surprised  to  see  the  British  officers  approach,  courteously 
invite  him  to  their  camp,  and  treat  him  as  an  honoured  and 
respected  guest  The  major,  after  the  battle,  sent  overtures  of 
accommodation,  accompanied  even  with  an  offer  to  wait  upon  the 
emperor  in  his  camp ;  and  though  these  proposals  were  at  first 
r^ected,  the  prince,  on  mature  reflection,  not  only  received  the 
victorious  commander,  but  proceeded  with  him  to  Patna.  He 
was  there  met  by  Meer  Cossim,  and  a  treaty  was  concluded,  by 
which  the  latter  was  invested  Soubahdar  of  Bengal,  Bahar,  and 
Orissa ;  and  in  return  for  this  he  stipulated  to  pay  the  annual  sum 
of  twenty-four  lacks  of  rupees,  or  three  millions  sterling.  Some 
reason  was  even  given  to  expect  that  our  countrymen  might  aid 
in  restoring  the  prince  to  the  imperial  power ;  but  the  embarrassed 
state  of  the  finances,  and  other  circumstances  now  to  be  related, 
prevented  any  steps  from  being  taken  in  fulfilment  of  that  object 
The  first  measures  of  Meer  Cossim's  government  were  prudent 
and  vigorous ;  and,  had  he  been  left  to  the  exercise  of  independ- 
ent power,  he  might  have  become  a  very  good  ruler.  But  he 
stood  in  a  relation  to  his  patrons  which  a  high-spirited  prince 
could  scarcely  continue  to  brook.  Afler  having  twice  deposed 
and  set  up  a  nabob,  they  not  only  felt  themselves,  but  were  viewed 
by  others,  as  the  real  masters  of  Bengal ;  and  their  most  subor- 
dinate officers  conceived  that  they  were  entitled  to  the  obedience 
of  the  highest  native  authorities.  This  bad  feeling  was  fomented 
by  a  party  in  the  coimcil  hostile  to  the  governor,  who  not  only 
soon  became  the  majority,  but,  having  been  originally  adverse  to 
the  elevation  of  Meer  Cossim,  delighted  to  thwart  him  in  every 
possible  manner.     This  body,  mindful  of  the  circumstances  which 
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attended  Jaffier^s  elevation,  made  the  modest  demand  of  twdi^ 
lacks  of  rapees  as  personal  presents.     Cossim  positively  denied 
the  promise,  and  refused  payment      His  conduct  was  highly 
approved  by  the  Company,  while  that  of  the  council  was  strongly 
condemned, — a  circumstance,  it  may  be  feared,  which  still  fartiier 
imbittered  their  feelings  against  the  nabob.     Ellis  was  at  the 
head  of  the  ruling  party ;  and  being  stationed  with  a  detachment 
at  Patns^  obtained  permission  to  act  there  as  he  pleased,  and  he 
behaved  in  the  most  domineering  manner  towards  the  prince. 
The  complaints  of  this  ruler  assumed  a  serious  shape,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  privileges  with  regard  to  trade  which  the  English 
claimed,  in  virtue  of  a  former  grant  from  the  Mogul.     They  were 
thereby  exempted  from  those  heavy  transit  duties  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  impolitic  system  prevalent  in  India,  were  imposed  on 
all  goods  passing  up  and  down  the  river,  and  from  city  to  city. 
This  immunity,  which  gave  to  them  an  immense  advantage  over 
the  natives,  was  farther  abused  by  affording  the  sanction  of  their 
name  to  agents,  by  whom  the  regular  merchants  were  entirely 
driven  off  the  field.     In  consequence  of  the  heavy  complaints 
lodged  by  the  nabob  upon  this  subject,  Mr.  Vansittart,  at  Monghir, 
concluded  an  agreement,  according  to  which  the  same  duties  were 
to  be  paid  by  the  Company's  servants  and  by  the  country  traders. 
This  judicious  arrangement,  after  the  Indian  prince  had  somewhat 
hastily  begun  to  act  upon  it,  was  annulled  by  the  majority  of  the 
council,  and  affairs  were  again  thrown  into  their  former  confusion. 
The  nabob  then  determined  to  end  the  controversy  by  abolibhing 
at  once  all  those  inland  duties, — a  measure  salutary  in  itself,  but 
of  which  the  English  unreasonably  and  loudly  complained,  because 
it  left  no  distinction  between  them  and  his  own  subjects.     As  the 
tide  of  discontent  swelled,  both  parties  began  to  assume  a  warlike 
attitude.     His  highness  busied  himself  in  raising  money,  levying 
troops,  and  disciplkiing  them  in  the  European  manner.    Learning 
that  some  boats  with  military  stores  were  proceeding  up  the 
Ganges  to  Patna,  he  ordered  them  to  be  detained ;  but  soon  after, 
feeling  this  to  be  a  questionable  step,  he  allowed  them  to  proceed. 
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No  sooner,  however,  had  Mr.  Ellis  received  news  of  the  first 
detention,  than  he  resolved,  agreeably  to  conditional  inatntctiona 
from  the  council,  to  attack  that  city,  which,  being  il]  provided  for 
defence,  was  quickly  carried.  CoEsim,  on  receiving  intelligence 
'  of  this  violent  meaignre,  became  exceedingly  furions,  and  thence 
forth  breathed  Dothing  but  war.  He  was,  however,  soon  gratified| 
by  learning  that  the  victors,  having  resigned  themselves  to  secn- 
rity  and  plunder,  had  been  surprised  by  the  late  governor,  driven 
from  their  conqnest,  and,  in  attempting  to  escape  up  the  river, 
bad  been  all  taken  prisoners.  The  factory  at  Cosslmbazar,  with 
its  garrison,  was  also  captured. 

The  Eoglisb  now  again  raised  to  power  Meer  Jaffier,  whom  the 
blind  desire  of  governing  induced  to  forget  all  his  wrongs.  At 
the  same  time  Major  Adams,  who  commanded  the  troops,  was 
ordered  to  open  the  campaign  with  the  utmost  possible  vigour; 
and  he  found  Meer  Cossim  better  prepared  for  resistance  than  any 
Indian  sovereign  who  had  yet  been  encountered.  The  British 
had  first  to  defeat  a  strong  advanced  guard  in  front  of  Moorshed- 
abad,  and  afterwards  to  storm  the  lines  constructed  for  the  defence 
of  the  city;  when,  continuing  to  press  forward,  they  discovered  the 
Boubahdar  with  his  whole  force  drawn  up  on  the  plain  of  Geriah. 
The  troops  presented  the  aspect  of  a  European  army ;  being 
brigaded,  clothed,  and  accoutred  in  the  English  style,  and  sup- 
ported by  a  fine  train  of  artillery.  Their  number  did  not  exceed 
20,000  horse  and  8000  foot;  but  to  oppose  this  force  Major  Adama 
had  only  3000  men.  He  led  them  on,  however,  to  the  attack, 
which  the  enemy  withstood  during  four  hours  with  great  intre-- 
pidi^;  at  one  period  they  had  even  surronnded  and  broken  a  part 
of  bia  line,  and  captured  two  pieces  of  cannon.  But  at  length  the 
steady  and  disciplined  valour  of  the  assailants  carried  everything 
before  it;  and  the  native  warriors  fled,  abandoning  all  thdr  artil- 
lery and  provisions.  Their  prince,  notwithstanding,  retired  to 
an  intrenched  camp  on  the  Oodwa,  so  strongly  enclosed  between 
the  river,  the  monntaias,  and  a  swamp,  that  its  reduction  detained 
the  army  nearly  a  whole  month.  In  the  end  it  was  surprised  and 
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carried ;  after  which  he  never  again  attempted  to  face  his  adrer* 
saries  in  the  open  field.  Adams  immediately  marched  and  laid 
siege  to  Monghir,  which  the  sonhahdar  had  made  his  capital,  and 
carefully  fortified.  After  nine  days  of  regular  operations  tbe 
place  capitulated,  which  threw  the  Indian  chief  into  a  dreadfbl 
paroxysm  of  rage.  He  sent  notice,  that  the  moment  the  English 
force  should  advance  upon  Patna,  he  would  avenge  himself  hj 
putting  to  death  the  whole  garrison  who  had  been  taken  in  that 
city.  The  commanding  officer,  much  distressed  by  this  menaoei 
addressed  a  letter  to  the  prisoners,  entreating  them  to  suggests 
some  expedient  by  which  their  release  might  be  effected.  Ellis 
and  Hay,  however,  with  a  truly  Roman  spirit,  answered,  that 
there  was  no  hope  of  escape, — that  they  were  resigned  to  their 
fate, — and  entreated  that  the  march  of  the  army  should  not  be 
suspended  on  their  account  for  a  single  moment.  Vansittart 
wrote  to  Meer  Cossim,  at  once  deprecating  his  intended  cruelty 
i^nd  threatening  the  most  signal  vengeance ;  but  as  soon  as  the 
troops  began  to  move,  the  tyrant  fulfilled  to  the  utmost  his  bloody 
purpose.  The  whole  garrison  of  Patna,  consisting  of  fifty  gentle* 
men  and  a  hundred  soldiers,  were  put  to  death,  with  the  single  ex- 
ception of  Mr.  Fullerton,  who  was  spared  on  account  of  his  medical 
skill.  The  nabob  killed  also  the  two  Seits,  the  most  opulent  and 
distinguished  native  inhabitants  of  Bengal,  solely  for  their  known 
attachment  to  the  English.  By  these  barbarities  he  forfeited  the 
interest  which  his  spirited  conduct  and  hard  treatment  would 
otherwise  have  excited. 

The  nabob's  only  hope  henceforth  rested  on  Pacna,  which  was 
soon  afterwards  invested.  He  reinforced  the  garrison  with  10,000 
men,  and  supported  the  defence  by  strong  bodies  of  irregular 
cavalry.  The  resistance  was  vigorous ;  the  garrison  took  one  of 
the  English  batteries,  and  blew  up  their  magazine ;  yet  in  eight 
days  a  breach  was  effected,  and  the  place  was  taken  by  storm. 
Cossim  then  gave  up  all  for  lost,  and  fled  into  the  country  of 
Oude  to  implore  the  aid  and  protection  of  the  soubahdar,  Sujah 
Dowlah.    That  prince  had  then  a  still  more  illustrious  refugee, 
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ia  the  indiridoal  who  by  legitimate  descent  bore  the  mighty  name 
of  the  Great  MognL  At  this  court  the  fugitive  viceroy  was  well 
recuTod,  and  Sujah,  probably  with  a  view  to  his  own  aggrandize- 
ment, undertook  to  support  his  cause;  after  which  these  three 
dutjnguiahed  personagen  marched  with  their  united  force  to  attack 
t]ia  British  army,  which  happened  then  to  be  rery  ill  prepared  to 
sustain  bo  formidable  an  eDConnt«r.  The  troops,  composed  in  a 
great  measnre  of  foreigoers  and  sepoys,  complained  that,  after 
snch  a  seriea  of  brilliant  victories,  they  were  left  not  only  without 
reward,  bat  suffering  severely  from  the  climate  and  scarcity  of 
provisions.  Their  dlBcontenls  broke  forth  into  open  mutiny,  and 
norabers  even  separated  from  the  main  body.  Major  Camac,  who 
in  these  circnm stances  assumed  the  command,  did  not  feel  himielf 
in  a  condition  to  nndertalic  ofTensive  operations,  but  waited  the 
attack  in  his  camp  near  Patna.  The  soldiers,  when  engaged  in 
battle,  forgot  their  mutinous  propensities,  and  behaved  with  the 
utmost  steadiness.  After  a  protracted  conflict,  they  completely 
repulsed  the  enemy,  though  from  extreme  fatigue  tbey  were  imfit 
for  any  lengthened  pursuit.  Sujah  Dowlah  was  obliged  to  retreat 
into  Oode,  whitber  the  English  commander  did  not  attempt  to 
follow  him. 

In  May  1764  the  command  devolved  upon  Major  Hector  Monro, 
an  enterprising  ofScer,  who  determined  to  follow  up  the  advantages 
gained  by  Ms  predecessors.  It  appeared  indispensable,  however, 
to  begin  by  completely  checking  the  spirit  of  inBubordinstion,  and 
to  employ  for  this  purpose  measures  of  imposing  rigour.  A 
battalion  of  sepoys  having  lefl  the  camp  soon  after  be  bad  joined, 
was  pursued  and  brought  back ;  when,  selecting  twenty-four  of 
the  ringleaders,  be  ordered  them  to  be  blown  from  the  month  of  a 
cannon, — a  &te  which  they  met  with  much  intrepidity.  No  dis- 
position to  mutiny  being  thenceforth  manifcated,  Monro  marched 
against  Sujab,  whom  ha  found  utrongly  intrenched  at  Buxar  on 
the  river  Soane.  The  difficulty  of  attacking  the  enemy  in  this 
position  was  obviated  by  their  advancing  against  the  British  at 
eight  in  the  morning  of  the  23d  October ;  when,  after  a  oconhat 
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of  three  honrs,  they  were  defeated.  They  made  their  nAnrnt, 
however,  without  heing  pursued  to  any  great  distance,  bat  loni^ 
an  immense  quantity  of  stores,  and  130  pieces  of  artillery.  Tka 
emperor  had  already  made  overtures  to  Major  Camac,  which  thai 
officer  did  not  think  himself  authorized  to  accept ;  these  he  now 
renewed,  complaining  that  Dowlah  treated  him  mih  indignity, 
and  detained  him  as  a  mere  state-prisoner.  Major  Monro  gave  a 
favourable  answer,  and  only  delayed  the  final  acceptance  of  his 
proposals  till  they  should  receive  the  sanction  of  the  presideney, 
which  was  readily  granted.  Even  before  it  arrived,  the  Mogul 
had  come  over  with  the  corps  personally  attached  to  him,  and 
begun  to  march  under  the  banner  of  his  allies. 

The  nabob,  having  retreated  into  the  interior  of  his  dominions, 
obtained  the  aid  of  a  body  of  Mahrattas  under  Mulliar  Rao,  and 
of  Ghazee-ud-Dien,  who,  as  we  have  seen,  were  once  the  most 
powerful  adherents  of  the  Mogul  throne.  With  these  auxiliaries 
he  hoped  to  make  a  stand  against  the  victorious  English.  Sir 
Robert  Fletcher,  however,  who  held  the  temporary  oommand,  hud 
siege  to  Allahabad,  which  surrendered  as  soon  as  a  breach  had 
been  effected.  Carnac,  now  raised  to  the  rank  of  general,  suc- 
ceeded him,  and  immediately  advanced  to  attack  the  army  of  the 
vizier,  which,  with  scarcely  an  effort,  was  completely  dispersed ; 
whereupon  that  prince  was  obliged  to  abandon  all  his  dominions. 

The  British  had  now  certainly  made  one  of  the  most  splendid 
campaigns  that  occur  in  the  annals  of  any  nation.  They  had 
gained  five  victories  against  much  superior  forces;  they  had  reduced 
every  strong  place  which  attempted  to  oppose  them;  they  had 
vanquished  the  Mogul  emperor  and  all  his  principal  feudatories; 
and,  in  short,  had  made  themselves  the  virtual  masters  of  the 
great  central  plain  of  India.  Various  opinions,  however,  pre- 
vailed as  to  the  best  mode  of  improving  these  important  advan- 
tages. 

Meer  Jaffier  had  died,  partly  it  should  seem  of  vexation  at  not 
having  been  able  to  meet  the  enormous  pecuniary  demands  of  the 
English  rulers.     The  council,  after  some  hesitation,   filled  his 
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place  with  his  son,  NDJeem-nl-DoiTlBb,  a  yoatb  of  twenty,  whom 
they  ledooed,  however,  to  a  much  more  dependent  ritoation  than 
bis  predecenon.  They  took  upon  themeelveB  the  whole  defence 
of  th«  pionnOQ,  and  consequently  kept  in  tbdr  hands  the  entire 
milituy  force;  asannung,  at  the  same  time,  an  extensive  contel 
over  the  internal  admin  istration  of  afiairs. 

Meantime  the  direoton  at  home,  amid  the  triumphs  which  Had 
crowned  their  anna,  were  agitated  by  many  anxieties.  It  was 
not  from  any  impnlse  imparted  by  them  that  the  career  of  conquest 
had  been  panned.  They  do  not  appear  indeed  to  hare  denred 
any  futber  possessions  than  were  necessary  for  the  secnrity  of 
thrir  trade.  Without  absolutely  censuring  the  coandl  for  tbor 
proeeedings  relatire  to  Meer  Jaffier  and  Cossim,  they  expressed 
Bome  a^inebenuou  lest  their  character  for  good  faith  and  modera- 
tion should  be  thereby  injiired.  Three  rerolations  bad  occurred 
in  the  conrse  of  u  many  years,  by  which  tb«r  very  existence  in 
India  had  been  exposed  to  hazard.  In  particular,  they  com- 
platned  of  the  enormoos  and  incessant  expenses  in  which  tliese 
transactions  involved  them,  and  which  they  had  not  been  able  to 
defray  withont  redocing  their  dividend  25  per  cent.  They  had 
also  fbund  extreme  difficult  in  answering  the  demand  for  men, 
which  indeed  wonld  have  been  impossible,  had  not  government 
Biqiplied  them  with  some  regular  troops ;  it  was  not  even  very 
easy  to  charter  vessels  for  thwr  conveyance.  They  soon  dis- 
covered the  reckless  profusion  and  even  ^ross  corruption  which 
prevailed  among  their  Indian  servants.  A  EtatesiDan  of  compre- 
henrive  views  and  vigorous  character  seemed  wanting  to  pTace 
their  sfbira  in  the  East  on  a  stable  and  tranquil  footing,  as  well 
as  to  introduce  order  and  regularity  into  the  various  bnnches  of 
so  extended  an  administration.  With  this  view,  tbeir  attention 
waa  directed  to  the  same  person  who  had  been  the  real  founder  of 
their  dominions;  and  Lord  Clive,  about  three  years  after  hie 
retnm,  was  proposed  a  second  time  for  the  supreme  command  of 
the  British  {mivinces  in  India.  He  refused  to  accept  nnleas 
inreitad  with  the  moat  ample  powers,  and  placed  entirely  b^ond 
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the  control  of  the  coandl.  This  was  strongly  ohjected  to^  jeft 
finally  sanctioned  by  the  small  majority  of  thirteen  to  eleven. 

His  lordship  arrived  at  Calcntta  early  in  the  year  1765; — bol 
we  shall  reserve  till  another  occasion  our  notice  of  his  internal 
regalations,  and  proceed  at  present  to  record  those  measures  by 
which  he  achieved  the  farther  extension  of  the  Company's  terri- 
tory. Sujah  Dowlah,  though  defeated  in  successive  battles,  and 
driven  even  beyond  his  frontier,  still  possessed  energy  and  great 
resources.  Having  collected  his  scattered  troops,  and  obtained  a 
reinforcement  from  the  Mahrattas,  he  formed  an  army  with  which 
he  again  ventured  to  face  General  Camac.  At  Galpy,  howevor, 
he  was  completely  routed,  and  compelled  to  flee  precipitately  with 
great  loss  across  the  Jumna.  Considering  his  cause  as  altogether 
desperate,  he  repaired  to  the  camp  of  the  English,  and  threw  him- 
self entirely  upon  their  mercy.  He  had  been  strongly  urged,  and 
high  offers  were  even  made  to  induce  this  prince  to  bring  with 
him  Meer  Cossim;  but  with  a  sense  of  honour  not  usual  in  an 
eastern  potentate,  he  determined  not  to  betray  a  person  who  had 
sought  and  received  his  protection.  He  allowed  him,  and  a  Ger- 
man, Snmroo,  his  associate  in  the  work  of  blood,  to  seek  shelter 
in  the  countries  bordenDg  on  the  Indus.  Thus  Carnac  had  at 
once  in  his  camp  two  princes  holding  the  highest  rank  in  India, 
and  the  direct  representatives  of  an  empire  lately  the  most 
splendid  and  powerful  in  the  world. 

Lord  Clive,  on  receiving  this  intelligence,  immediately  repaired 
to  the  British  encampment  at  Allahabad,  where  these  two  illus- 
trious personages  awaited  his  decision  upon  their  fate.  It  had 
been  determined,  in  consequence  of  the  obstinate  hostility  dis- 
played by  Sujah,  to  deprive  him  of  all  his  territories  and  bestow 
them  on  the  emperor.  But  his  lordship,  on  forming  a  personal 
acquaintance,  conceived  so  favourable  an  opinion  of  him,  and 
judged  him  likely  to  be  so  much  more  effective  as  an  ally  and 
formidable  as  an  enemy  than  the  young  Mogul,  that  he  resolved 
to  restore  him  to  his  dominions,  by  whose  inhabitants  he  was 
greatly  beloved.     To  the  emperor,  the  districts  of  Corah  and 
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Allababad  were  aasigned;  and  he  agreed,  that  is,  was  compelled, 
to  grant  to  the  Company  the  dewannoe  or^lectbaofthereveDoe, 
iuclnding  in  foct  the  entire  Boverdgnty,  of  the  fine  provinces  of 
Bengal,  Bahar,  and  Orissa;  in  return  for  which  he  was  to  receivs 
annnally  twenty-six  lacks  of  rnpeea,  which,  after  all,  was  greater 
than  he  had  ever  enjoyed.  Soon  after,  Najeem-nl-Dowlab,  the 
nominal  soubahdar  of  these  provinces,  was  obliged  to  retire  on  a 
pension  of  forty-two  lacks.  Clive  then  boasted,  that  the  reyeiinea 
of  the  ceded  territory  would  amount  to  more  than  250  lacks  of 
rupees,  which,  after  the  deductions  now  stated  and  the  liberal 
allowance  of  60  for  the  expenses  of  goremment,  would  leave  122 
of  clear  gain  to  the  Company.  These  financial  anticipations  were 
very  imperfectly  realized ;  but  it  was  difficult  for  England  not  to  be 
daszlad  with  a  succession  of  such  splendid  victories,  by  which  her 
poasessionB,  that  ten  years  before  had  included  only  an  almost 
defenceless  fort  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ganges,  now  extended  over 
all  the  finest  portion  of  that  vast  region.  The  most  valnable  part 
of  the  great  central  plain  of  India,  westward  as  far  as  the  Jamna, 
was  dther  in  the  immediate  possession  or  nnder  the  entire  control 
of  tlie  Brituh  nation. 
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deaolatea  the  Camatlo— Fate  of  Colonel  Balllle's  Detachment—^  Eyre  Coote  aent  thm 
Calcutta— He  gains  sereral  AdTantages— Loss  of  Colonel  Brathwalte'a  Detadunent — 
Negotiatlona— Operatlona  on  the  Western  Coast— Death  of  Hyder— Tippoo  suoceeda 
Dissensiona  In  the  Madras  Ctoremment— Death  of  Sir  Eyre  Coote— Peace  between  Eng- 
land and  lYance— Bednore  surrenders  to  General  Mathews— Retaken  by  the  Saltan— Slega 
of  Mangalore— Peace  with  Tippoo. 

In  the  general  breaking  up  of  the  Mogul  empire  and  its  great  vioe- 
royalties,  India  was  reduced  almost  to  a  state  of  anarchy.  Any 
bold  adventurer,  who  could  summon  round  him  the  warlike  and 
predatory  bands  with  which  that  region  abounded,  might  aspire 
to  rule  over  extensive  districts,  several  of  which  were  entitled  to 
rank  as  kingdoms.  Among  such  communities  a  conspicuous  place 
was  held  by  Mysore,  the  territory  of  which  forms  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  of  those  elevated  table-lands  that  diversify  the 
southern  provinces.  It  stretches  more  than  half-way  from  sea  to 
sea,  closely  approaching  the  Malabar  coast  on  the  one  side,  and 
on  the  other  reaching  to  the  border  of  the  Camatic  A  circuit  of 
lofly  hills,  forming  a  barrier  round  the  country,  raise  its  general 
surface  to  the  height  of  almost  3000  feet ;  a  happy  circumstance, 
which  secures  for  it  a  climate  unusually  temperate  and  salubrious. 
The  soil  is  generally  well  suited  for  producing  the  most  valuable 
grains  and  fruits,  and  by  a  rude  but  careful  cultivation  is  rendered 
extremely  fertile.     This  kingdom,  under  the  direction  of  a  daring 
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•oldter,  roM  to  such  power  as  to  threaten  the  very  exifltmce  ti 
the  Britiilt  donuDion  in  the  EuL 

MyBoie,  down  to  »  recent  period,  had  not  been  entirely  eut^ 
jected  to  the  Mohunmedan  sway;  it  was  atill  ruled  bj  Dativv 
princaB,  who  paid  homage,  and  aoinetiiDea  tribute,  first  to  the  kings 
of  the  Deocan,  and  after  their  bll  to  the  Uognl.  In  the  decline 
of  the  latter  Boverdgnty  both  these  were  withheld,  anlesB  when 
tha  imperial  lientenant  could  assemble  a  force  sufBciently  strong 
to  wrest  payment  from  the  local  sovereign.  This  independence, 
bowerer,  was  of  little  aviul  to  the  original  rajahs,  who,  sinking, 
aocoiding  to  the  custom  of  oriental  princes,  into  voluptuons  indo- 
lence, allowed  the  goTemment  to  pais  almost  entirely  into  the 
hands  ef  (heir  ministers.  When  the  war  in  the  Camatic  first  led 
the  English  into  hostility  with  Mysore,  two  brothers,  Deoraj  and 
Nmgeny,  of  whom  the  latter  possessed  the  more  vigorous  charac- 
ter, bad  risen  to  the  head  of  affairs.  At  this  time,  however,  there 
was  coining  into  notice  a  young  adventurer,  destined  to  effect  a 
complete  revolution  in  that  country,  and  in  all  Soothem  India. 

ColoiKd  Wilks,  from  native  authorities,  has  given  an  account  of 
the  origin  of  Hyder  with  a  degree  of  minuteness  which  it  Is  un- 
neceMary  for  ns  to  follow.  His  family  appears  to  have  spmng 
from  the  northern  territory  of  the  Funjaub;  they  were  of  low 
station,  and  so  poor,  as  in  some  instance*  to  snbsist  npon  alms. 
Fottee  Hobammed,  the  &ther,  reared  by  a  charitable  hand,  en- 
tered the  army  of  a  Mysorean  chief,  and  having  served  with  dis- 
tinction was  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  Naik,  an  officer  of  peons  or 
fbot-Boldiers,  A  lady  of  some  quality,  whose  husband  had  been 
robbed  and  murdered  by  banditti,  being  reduced  to  the  utmost 
want,  was  prevailed  upon  to  give  her  two  daughters  snocessively 
in  marriage  to  this  adventurer.  By  the  youngest  he  had  two  sons, 
named  Shabaz  and  Hyder ;  but,  when  they  had  attained  only  the 
respective  ages  of  nine  and  seven,  their  father  and  the  prince  his 
master  were  killed  in  battle.  The  mother  and  her  boys  then  fell 
into  the  power  of  a  rapacious  chief,  who  not  only  seiaed  alt  the 
property  he  could  find,  but  employed  the  most  cruel  torture  to 
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make  them  yield  up  their  hidden  possessions.  The  widow  t^ 
Fnttee  Mohammed,  having  **  lost  everything  but  her  children  and 
her  honour/'  found  refuge  with  her  brother  Ibrahim,  by  whose 
bounty  the  family  were  supported.  Hyder,  accordingly,  had  his 
fortune  entirely  to  make ;  and  for  some  time  he  gave  but  slender 
promise  of  reaching  any  high  advancement.  He  did  not  even 
learn  to  read  or  write ;  and,  on  arriving  at  manhood,  spent  his 
whole  time  either  in  voluptuous  riot  or  in  the  pleasures  of  the 
chase.  Thus  he  reached  the  age  of  twenty- seven  before  he  would 
submit  to  the  restraints  even  of  military  service.  His  elder 
brother,  meantime,  had  been  more  meritoriously  employed  in  the 
army  of  Nunjeraj,  where  he  distinguished  himself,  and  was  raised 
to  a  subordinate  command ;  and  he  was  at  length  induced  to  join 
him  while  employed  in  the  siege  of  a  fortress  called  Deonhully, 
which  occapied  nine  months.  The  wild  youth,  having  once 
embarked  in  this  active  career,  soon  displayed  daring  valour,  pre- 
sence of  mind,  and  all  the  qualities  which  constitute  an  eminent 
warrior.  He  received  the  charge  of  a  small  corps,  with  a  com- 
mission to  increase  its  numbers  by  all  the  means  in  his  power. 

At  this  time  Nunjeraj,  having  formed  an  alliance  with  the  French, 
undertook  the  expedition  to  Tricbinopoly,  of  which  some  account 
has  been  already  given;  and  Hyder  accompanied  him,  making 
diligent  use  of  the  opportunities  which  this  campaign  afforded,  both 
to  distinguish  and  advance  himself.  He  soon  assembled  round 
him  a  numerous  body  of  those  freebooters  with  which  India 
swarmed,  who  asked  no  pay,  but  trusted  solely  to  the  plunder 
that  they  might  collect  under  the  auspices  of  an  active  chieftain. 
Instead  of  his  giving  to  them,  they  gave  to  him;  being  required 
to  contribute  one-half  of  all  the  booty  which  they  might  succeed 
in  capturing.  They  were  doubtless  very  much  disposed  to  evade 
this  partition;  but  their  leader,  though  unable  to  write  the 
numerals,  could  boast  of  an  extraordinary  expertness  in  the 
operations  of  mental  arithmetic;  and  he  was  assisted  by  Kunde 
Row,  a  Braminical  accountant  of  remarkable  skill.  They  esta- 
blished a  system  which  the  operative  marauders  found  it  vain  to 
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Attempt  eloding;  and  the  practices  of  &  common  London  thief 
may  be  considered  joat  and  booonrable,  compared  with  those  by 
which  Hyder  rose  to  the  rack  of  an  Indian  monarch.  Not  only 
the  great  and  regular  objects  of  pillage,  snch  as  convoys  of  grain, 
hones,  or  herds  of  cattle,  but  clothes,  turbans,  ear-rings,  the  most 
trifling  ornaments  taken  from  the  persons  of  females,  and  even  of 
children,  were  alike  welcome.  Nor  did  his  friends  enjoy  any 
exemption,  provided  the  theft  could  be  executed  with  secrecy; 
and  by  the^  means,  before  he  left  Tricliinopoly,  he  bad  collected 
1500  horse,  SOOO  infantry,  with  elephants,  camels,  and  all  the 
other  appendages  of  a  chief  of  high  rank.  Having  distinguished 
himself  also  by  his  military  services,  be  continued  in  great  favoor, 
and  was  appointed  Foujedar  of  Diudigol,  an  important  place 
recently  acquired  in  the  country  of  the  Polygara.  Here  be 
enlarged  his  forces  and  increased  his  wealth,  not  only  by  the 
pinnder  of  the  surrounding  territories,  but  by  the  most  scandalons 
impoaitions  practised  on  his  own  sovereign,  as  well  as  on  the 
commissioners  sent  to  inquire  into  his  conduct.  He  managed  to 
bring  his  troops  to  what  was  called  a  circular  muster,  in  which 
ten  thousand  men  counted  as  18,000;  thereby  obtaining  pay  for 
a  fictitiooB  number,  and  also  at  a  rate  much  above  his  actoal 
expenditure.  Having  an  allowance  for  every  wounded  soldier,  be 
imposed  on  the  inspector  by  presenting  many  who  were  perfectly 
Bonod,  bnt  hfid  their  hands  and  feet  tied  with  bandages  dipt  in 
tormeric.  By  these  gross  frauds  he  completely 'deluded  Nonjera), 
who  thought  it  wonderful  that  so  great  a  force  could  be  main- 
tained, and  the  war  successfully  carried  on  at  an  expense  ao 
moderate. 

Hyder  had  now  collected  so  much  strength,  both  of  arms  and 
treasure,  and  had  acquired  so  high  a  reputation,  that  he  began  to 
aim  at  the  throne  of  Mysore.  His  views  were  greatly  favoured 
by  the  violent  dissensions  which  prevailed  at  court.  The  young 
rajah,  whom  Nonjeraj  kept  as  a  convenient  tool,  determined  to 
make  an  effort  to  extricate  himself  from  this  thraldom,  and  had 
already  secured  the  support  of  a  large  body  of  adherents ;  but 
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having  made  a  premature  display  of  his  designs,  the  palace  which 
he  had  fortified  was  attacked  and  easily  carried.  The  ministeri 
after  this  victory,  though  he  treated  his  sovereign  with  a  sem- 
blance of  respect,  caused  his  supporters  to  be  either  thrown  into 
chains,  or,  having  their  noses  and  ears  cut  off,  to  be  thrust  ont 
into  the  street  Deoraj,  indignant  at  this  cruelty  on  the  part  of 
his  brother,  abandoned  his  interests,  and  went  to  reside  in  a  diffbr- 
ent  quarter  of  the  country. 

Nunjeraj  himself  was  soon  exposed  to  an  exigency  to  which  a 
Hindoo  prince  is  almost  always  liable.  His  tioops  began  to 
clamour  for  a  large  amount  of  arrears,  and,  obtaining  no  satisfac- 
tion, proceeded  to  the  expedient  of  seating  themselves  in  dhuma 
at  his  gate.  According  to  this  institution,  which  in  India  is  held 
sacred,  he  could  neither  taste  food  nor  drink  while  the  clum- 
ants  remained  in  that  position ;  and  the  soldiers,  occupying  the 
entrance  of  the  palace,  took  care  that  this  rule  should  be  strictly 
observed.  In  this  extremity  Hyder  gladly  took  occasion  to  inter- 
pose his  services.  He  repaired  to  Seringapatam,  and  by  seiz- 
ing all  public  property  within  his  reach,  as  well  as  judiciously 
collecting  the  sums  due  to  government,  obtained  as  much  money 
as  satisfied  the  immediate  claims  of  the  military.  He  had  also 
effected  an  accommodation  between  the  two  brothers,  which 
Deoraj,  however,  did  not  long  survive ;  and  thus,  by  appearing 
as  a  disinterested  fnend  to  all  parties,  he  became  extremely  popu- 
lar. Having  raised  a  large  force  of  his  own,  and  attached  to  his 
views  the  army  of  Nunjeraj  by  his  exertions  for  their  relief,  he 
soon  felt  himself  to  be  the  real  master.  His  influence  was  greatly 
increased  by  the  occurrence  of  a  formidable  invasion  on  the  part 
of  the  Mahrattas,  when,  being  appointed  to  the  chief  command,  he 
brought  the  contest  to  an  issue,  not  triumphant  indeed,  but  much 
more  favourable  than  had  been  anticipated.  He  now  determined 
to  make  his  way  to  the  supreme  power  on  the  rain  of  that  chief 
through  whose  kindness  he  had  risen  to  his  present  elevation. 
Kunde  Row,  who  had  all  along  been  his  agent  and  partisan, 
opened  through  the  medium  of  a  dowager  princess,  a  woman  of 
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talent,  a  negotiation  with  the  rajah,  y/ho,  with  the  view  of  being 
enabled  to  resnme  the  real  aathority  in  hie  own  kingdom,  ag^reed 
to  concnr  in  the  removal  of  Nunjeraj.  Circumstances  bvoured 
their  deugna.  A  freah  arrear  of  pa}r  having  accumulated,  the 
troops  again  eBtabliahed  thoniBelTes  in  dhuma  before  bia  gate 
when  Hjder,  instead  of  etudj^iag  as  before  to  appease  their  dis- 
content, and  relieve  hia  patron's  diatresH,  sought  only  to  foment 
the  one  and  aggravate  the  other.  Nay,  with  a  aemblance  of  grief 
and  reluctance,  he  concurred  with  them  in  atooping  to  the  position 
of  dAurna.  Nunjeraj,  thua  pressed,  at  length  agreed  to  retire 
with  »  lil>eral  allowance  of  treasure  and  troops,  and  )eave  the  field 
open  to  his  rival ;  upon  which  the  rajah,  having  assumed  the 
government,  intmsled  the  whole  administration,  civil  and  military, 
to  Hyder  and  Kunde  Row.  It  was  not  likely  that  the  deposed 
minister  should  remain  long  satisfied  with  his  altered  condition. 
Retiring  to  the  city  of  Mysore,  only  nine  miles  distant  from  the 
capital,  he  recruited  hia  forces  with  the  otraoBt  diligence.  A 
demand  was  hereupon  made  that  he  should  discharge  bis  troops, 
remove  to  a  greater  distance,  and  be  content  with  a  fixed  allow- 
anoe  for  his  private  expenses.  He  indignantly  wrote  in  answer 
to  Hyder : — ■"  I  have  made  you  what  you  are,  and  now  you  refuse 
me  a  [^aoe  in  which  to  hide  my  bead.  Do  what  you  pleaae,  or 
what  you  can.  I  move  not  from  Mysore."  The  other  immedi- 
ately proceeded  to  besiege  the  city,  which,  after  an  obstinate 
reeiatance,  surrendered ;  and  Nunjeraj  was  obliged  to  accept  the 
hard  conditions  imposed  by  the  victor. 

Hyder  seemed  now  at  the  height  of  power ;  yet  be  was  noon  after 
involved  in  the  most  serious  peril  be  had  ever  encountered.  The 
rajah  and  the  dowager  were  not  long  in  ducovering,  what  indeed 
they  ooold  acarcely  fiul  to  foresee,  that  by  tbta  change  of  affairs 
they  bad  merely  substituted  one  sovereign  minister  for  another, 
and  were  as  destitute  as  ever  of  any  real  power.  They  gained 
over  Kunde  Row,  who  then  watched  in  conjunction  with  tbem  tha 
opportunity  of  striking  a  blow  against  the  man  of  whom  be  had 
been  so  long  the  devoted  adherent ;  and  it  occurred  sooner  tluB 
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might  have  been  expected  with  one  so  conrersant  in  all  the  intri- 
cacies of  treason.  Hyder,  suspecting  nothing,  had  dispersed  Yum 
forces  in  different  directions,  and  lay  encamped  with  a  handfol  of 
troops  under  the  walls  of  Seringapatam.  Suddenly,  with  amaxe- 
ment  and  consternation,  he  saw  its  batteries  begin  to  play  upon 
him ;  he  called  for  Kunde  Row,  his  resource  in  every  difficulty, 
but  that  person  was  seen  on  the  ramparts  directing  the  operations 
of  the  artillery.  Perceiving  the  snare  into  which  he  had  fadlen, 
he  summoned  all  his  presence  of  mind  in  this  desperate  extremity. 
Having  placed  his  men  under  the  best  shelter  that  could  be  ob- 
tained, he  transmitted  the  most  humble  overtures  and  supplicationa 
to  his  former  servant,  now  his  successful  rival ;  but  could  obtain  no 
other  terms  than  to  be  allowed  to  steal  off  in  the  night  with  a  few 
soldiers,  leaving  behind  him  nearly  all  his  treasures,  the  accumulated 
fruit  of  so  much  crime  and  extortion,  and  even  his  family,  among 
whom  was  his  son  Tippoo,  then  nine  years  old.  These  last,  how- 
ever, were  received  into  Seringapatam,  and  treated  with  kindness. 
The  expelled  chief  sought  refuge  first  at  Anicul  and  then  at 
Bangalore,  places  under  his  immediate  command,  and  of  which 
the  governors  proved  faithful  even  in  this  extremity.  He  soon 
collected  his  forces,  called  in  his  detachments,  and  endeavoured, 
by  the  reputation  of  his  name,  to  attract  fresh  adventurers  to  his 
standard.  Thus  in  a  few  months  he  took  the  field  against  Kunde 
Row;  but  that  able  politician,  having  still  a  superior  army, 
brought  on  a  general  action,  in  which  Hyder  was  defeated.  His 
affairs  being  thus  rendered  nearly  desperate,  he  had  recourse  for 
relief  to  a  very  singular  quarter.  With  two  hundred  horse  he 
hastened  during  the  night  to  the  residence  of  Nunjeraj,  presented 
himself  in  a  suppliant  posture,  confessed  his  guilt  and  ingratitude, 
and  entreated  his  former  patron  to  resume  bis  place,  and  treat 
him  again  as  a  servant.  All  historians  express  astonishment  that 
the  fallen  minister  should  have  been  won  over  by  protestations  so 
manifestly  insincere ;  but  we  are  to  consider,  that  by  closing  with 
this  proposal  he  obtained  perhaps  the  only  chance  of  regaining 
his  former  power  and  dignity. 
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Upon  tbia  ■uccesefiil  stratagem  Hyder  fonnded  another  still 
deeper.  He  affixed  tbe  seal  of  Nunjeraj  to  a  ntunber  of  letfen, 
eeeming  to  contain  »  treasonable  correspondence,  addressed  to  tbe 
prindpal  officers  in  Kunde  Row's  army.  Tbey  were  sent  bj  an 
emiasarj,  who  appeared  to  exercise  tbe  strictest  vigilance  lest  they 
sboald  &11  into  tbe  bands  of  that  cbief,  yet  took  effectual  means 
that  they  should  be  intercepted.  This  leader,  with  all  his  expe- 
rience and  profonnd  policy,  was  completely  deceived;  and  see- 
ing himself,  as  he  imagined,  betrayed  by  his  own  followers,  he 
abraptly  quitted  the  camp  and  hastened  to  Seringapatam,  The 
army  was  thus  thrown  into  a  state  of  complete  disorganiaation, 
when  Hyder,  attacking  them  unexpectedly,  put  them  to  a  total 
rout,  capturing  gnns,  stores,  baggage,  and  all  the  infantry,  who 
were  then  incorporated  with  his  own  troops;  the  cavalry  alone, 
by  an  early  flight,  effected  their  escape.  Kunde  Row  discovered 
the  deceit,  and  soon  began  to  rally  bis  men,  when  his  antagonist 
had  recourse  to  another  artifice.  lie  lay  several  days  in  apparent 
inaction,  as  if  not  intending  to  follow  np  his  victory;  then  sud- 
denly, by  a  rapid  nigbt-marcb,  came  on  his  opponents  at  nnawares, 
and  gained  a  signal  advantage.  After  reducing  many  of  the 
Borroonding  places,  he  advanced  against  tbe  remaining  force  of 
5000  or  6000  cavalry  intrenched  under  tbe  gnns  of  Seringapatam. 
By  entering  into  a  feigned  trea^,  ho  lulled  anew  the  suspiinona 
of  bis  adversaries,  who  saffered  themselves  to  be  again  completely 
surprised,  with  nearly  the  entire  loss  of  their  horses  and  baggie. 
All  Ryder's  enemies  were  now  at  his  mercy;  still  he  wished  that 
the  terms  which  he  meant  to  exact  should  appear  as  if  ofiered  and  _ 
pressed  upon  him  by  the  vanquished  rajah.  He  sent  a  message, 
merely  soliciting  that  the  defeated  general  should  be  delivered  up, 
and  the  large  balance  due  to  himself  from  the  state  be  liquidated; 
adding  that  his  highness  might  then  either  continue  him  in  his 
service,  or  allow  him  to  seek  his  fortune  elsewhere.  He  privately 
transmitted,  however,  an  intimation  as  to  what  he  would  he  pleased 
to  accept;  and  accordingly,  under  the  impulse  of  necessity,  the 
nyah  was  at  length  compelled  to  entreat  the  victor  to  relieve  him 
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from  the  toil  of  governing  Mysore,  and  tor  that  ptopoae  to  draw 
all  its  revenues,  except  three  lacks  for  his  own  use,  and  one  fer 
Nonjeraj ;  to  which  conditions  the  victor,  with  well -feigned  relne- 
tance,  submitted.  The  sovereign  and  the  ladies  of  the  palaee 
joined  in  earnest  entreaty  for  meroy  to  Knndo  Row ;  the  other 
r^^ed,  that  he  wonld  treat  him  like  a  paroquet,  by  which  they 
understood  a  favourite  or  pet ;  but  he  literally  fulfilled  his  insi- 
dious premise  by  enclosing  the  unhappy  man  for  life  in  an  iron 
cage,  and  sending  him  a  daily  portion  of  rice  and  milk.  It  ia 
needless  to  add,  that  the  lack  of  rupees  was  all  that  Nonjeraj 
obtained  of  the  promises  lavished  upon  him  by  the  conqnerer  at 
the  period  of  negotiation. 

Hyder,  having  thus  become  the  real  sovereign  of  Mysore,  ap- 
plied himself  to  extend  his  sway  in  every  direction.  He  made 
himself  master  of  Sera,  Ghitdedroog,  and  other  districts  properly 
included  in  that  country;  but  whose  rajahs  and  polygars,  during 
the  late  troublous  period,  had  rendered  themselves  in  a  great 
measure  independent.  His  richest  prize,  however,  was  afforded 
by  the  conquest  of  Bednore,  a  territory  situated  on  the  loftiest 
crest  of  the  Ghauts,  5000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  where 
the  profuse  rains  nourish  magnificent  forests  and  copious  harvests. 
Its  sequestered  position  had  hitherto  preserved  it  from  invasion, 
and  its  rulers  had  applied  themselves  most  diligently  to  that  chief 
object  of  ambition  in  India,  the  accumulation  of  treasure.  On  the 
approach  of  the  Mysorean  army,  the  timid  inhabitants  of  the  capi- 
tal, after  setting  fire  to  the  palace,  fled  into  the  adjoining  woods, 
leaving  a  splendid  city  eight  miles  in  circumference  entirely  open 
to  plunder.  Wilks  estimates  the  booty,  we  suspect  with  much 
exaggeration,  at  twelve  millions  sterling ;  though  Hyder  himself, 
it  is  said,  always  owned  that  its  capture  was  the  principal  instru- 
ment of  his  future  greatness. 

But  this  successful  career  soon  met  with  an  interruption. 
Madoo  Rao,  one  of  the  most  renowned  generals  among  the  Mah- 
rattas,  entered  Mysore  with  an  immense  host  of  cavalry.  They 
covered  the  face  of  the  country,  and  so  completely  cut  off  all  com- 
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mimicktioo,  that  even  the  vigilant  Hyder  was  surprised  hj  tlM 
appearaaee  of  thur  main  body,  vben  be  imagined  them  to  be  still 
at  ■  diiitance.  He  was  defeated,  and  after  aeveral  UDBnccasBfid 
attempts,  daring  a  campaign  of  aome  length,  to  retrieve  his  a^ra, 
was  oompelled  to  pnrdiase  peace  by  extensive  cessions,  and  the 
payment  of  thirty-two  lacks  of  rupees.  That  tomoltnaiy  horda 
then  retired,  and  left  him  at  liberty  to  pnrsue  his  farther  acquia- 
tions.  He  directed  his  arms  against  Calicut,  still  mled  by  a  per- 
sonage entitled  the  samoiin,  and  esteemed  the  principal  maritime 
city  on  that  coast.  Its  troops  opposed  him  with  the  aame  desul- 
tory bat  hanusiug  warfare  by  which  they  had  baffled  the  attack 
of  Albnqnerqne.  The  mde  soldier,  however,  forced  his  way 
thnmgh  these  obstacles  and  approached  the  capital,  when  the 
saiDorin,  despairing  of  t)eing  able  to  prolong  the  resistance,  came 
oat  with  his  ministers  and  endeavoured  to  negotiate  a  treaty.  He 
was  Ikronrsbly  lec^ved,  and  on  his  offering  ransom  to  the  amount 
of  £190,000  sterling,  the  invader  agreed  to  abstain  from  farther 
aggression.  But  this  did  not  prevent  him  from  attacking  and 
carrying  Calient  by  surprise;  and,  as  the  money  was  prodoced 
very  slowly,  he  sought  to  hasten  payment  by  placing  the  sovereigB 
and  his  nobles  under  close  restraint,  and  even  by  applying  tortnre 
to  the  latter.  The  prince,  dreading  that  he  would  be  exposed  to 
a  similar  indignity,  shut  and  barricaded  the  doors  of  the  honae  in 
which  he  was  confined,  set  fire  to  it,  and  before  the  flamee  oonld 
be  extingnished,  he  had  perished.  Several  of  his  attendants  are 
said  to  have  thrown  themselves  into  the  burning  mansion,  and 
suffered  the  same  &te.  A  conquest  achieved  by  such  deeds 
of  violence  soon  excited  a  fierce  rebellion,  which  was  suppressed 
only  1^  severe  execn^ons,  and  by  the  transportation  of  a  great 
number  of  the  people  to  a  remote  quarter  of  Mysore. 

These  rapid  successes,  and  the  additional  resources  derived  from 
them,  alarmed  the  great  powers  of  Southern  India.  Nizam  Ali, 
sonfaahdar  of  the  Deccan,  and  Madoo  Rao,  the  Mahratta  commander, 
vnited  in  a  confederacy  to  crush  the  assailant ;  and  the  English 
agreed  to  place  an  auxiliary  force  at  the  disposal  of  the  ftrtner, 
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with  the  vague  oommission  *'  to  settle  the  affidn  of  his  gOTemmeat 
in  everything  that  is  right  and  proper."  It  was  distinctly  under* 
stood  that  they  were  to  co-operate  in  the  invasion  of  Mysore ;  and 
Colonel  Smith  proceeded  to  Hydrahad  to  arrange  measures  for 
that  purpose.  This  seems  to  have  heen  a  very  doohtfdl  policy, 
when  the  Mahrattas  alone  were  folly  equal  to  contend  with  Hyder ; 
so  that  the  two  parties  might  have  been  advantageously  left  to 
weaken  each  other  by  mutual  warfare ;  whereas  the  aggrandise- 
ment of  the  one  by  the  downfal  of  the  other  tended  directly  to  over- 
throw the  balance  of  power. 

The  three  allied  armies  began  to  move  early  in  1767,  bat  in  a 
straggling  and  ill-combined  manner.  A  month  before  the  two 
others  were  ready,  Rao  had  covered  with  clouds  of  cavalry  the 
high  plains  of  Mysore ;  and  his  force  alone  was  more  than  Hyder 
dared  to  encounter  in  the  field.  This  last  endeavoured  to  pursue 
a  desultory  mode  of  defence,  causing  the  grain  to  be  buried,  the 
wells  to  be  poisoned,  the  forage  to  be  consumed,  and  the  cattle  to 
be  driven  away.  Every  expedient  proved  unavailing  to  stop  the 
progress  of  these  rapid  and  skilful  marauders ;  their  horses  fed  on 
the  roots  of  grass ;  by  thrusting  iron  rods  into  the  earth  they  dis- 
covered from  the  sound,  the  resistance,  and  even  from  the  smell, 
the  places  where  com  was  deposited ;  while  the  cattle,  to  whatever 
spot  they  might  be  removed,  were  traced  out  and  seized.  The 
Mysorean  leader,  finding  them  already  in  the  heart  of  his  domi- 
nions, where  he  had  no  means  of  arresting  their  progress,  deter- 
mined at  any  price  to  detach  them  from  the  confederacy.  Apajee 
Ram,  a  Bramin,  was  sent,  and  opened  a  negotiation  in  a  style 
much  differing  from  European  diplomacy.  He  was  received  in  fiill 
durbar  by  the  Mahratta  general,  who  declared  his  determination 
not  to  treat  with  an  opponent  who  held  his  legitimate  prince  in 
such  unworthy  captivity ;  and  a  murmur  of  approbation  ran  through 
the  assembly.  The  envoy  humbly  confessed  the  charge,  but  took 
leave  to  add,  that  his  master,  whenever  an  opposite  example  was 
set  by  his  betters,  would  immediately  follow  it.  Every  one  now 
recollected  that  Madoo  Rao  held  the  descendant  of  Sevajee  in 
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flXBCtly  tfao  utme  tbraldoni  u  the  rajab  of  MjrBore  was  kept  by 
Hjdisr ;  the  appToving  sound  was  changed  into  snppressed  laughter; 
ibe  Mahntta  chief  bung  down  hie  bead ;  and  a  serious  negotiation 
was  immediately  commenced.  He  consented,  on  the  payment  of 
tbirty-fiva  lacks  of  rupees,  to  quit  the  country  and  withdraw 
entirely  from  the  grand  alliance.  He  had  gained  his  end;  and 
when  Colonel  Tod  was  sent  to  nrge  him  to  fulfil  his  engagements, 
the  whole  court  laugbed  in  that  officer's  face. 

Colonel  Smith,  meantime,  supported  only  by  the  poor,  ill-paid, 
And  undisciplined  troops  of  tbo  nizam,  had  entered  Mysore.  He 
Boon  began  to  suspect  thnt  this  would  prove  a  very  futile  expedi- 
tion; and  in  fact  it  was  about  to  assume  a  character  much  more 
disastrous  than  he  anticipated,  Hia  Indian  ally  bad  taken 
umbrage  on  various  grounds  at  the  English  presidency.  They 
had  procured  from  the  Mogul,  now  a  merely  nominal  potentate, 
the  grant  of  the  valuable  territory  of  the  Northern  Circars.  Mo- 
hammed Ali,  their  confederate,  whom  they  bed  raised  to  be 
Nabob  of  the  Carnatic,  had  meantime  advanced  pretensions  to  the 
dominions  and  rank  of  the  nizam,  which  the  latter  suspected  the 
British  of  secretly  favouring.  Hyder  therefore  employed  Maphnz 
Kban,  brother  to  that  chief,  who,  actuated  by  the  fraternal 
jealonsies  usually  prevalent  in  India,  bad  come  over  to  the 
Uysorean  interest,  to  open  a  secret  correspondence  with  the 
Bonbahdar.  This  last  was  easily  persuaded  that  he  should  most 
snccessfully  realize  bis  views  of  aggrandizement  by  entering  into 
•  league  with  Hyder  against  Mohammed  and  that  foreign  power, 
of  wbieh  be  waa  rendering  himself  the  instrument;  and  accordingly 
these  two  parties,  who  were  so  lately  rowing  each  other's  destruo- 
tion,  united  in  an  offensive  treaty  against  our  countrymen.  Colonel 
Smith,  both  from  his  own  observation  and  from  notices  given  by 
hia  faithful  ally,  soon  obtained  a  clear  perception  of  this  change 
in  the  position  of  afJairs.  It  bore  rather  a  serious  aspect,  cos- 
sidering  the  distance  to  which  he  had  advanced  into  the  eneroy'B 
territory;  but  on  his  remonstrances  the  nizam  concurred  in  the 
propriety  of  his   retreat,  only  desiring   that  a  corps  of  three 
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battalions  should  remain  with  hinii — a  request  which  was  rery 
unaccountably  complied  with.  Yet  the  Indian  prince,  on  this 
occasion,  displayed  honourable  feelings  very  unusual  with  persons 
of  the  same  class.  Before  commencing  hostilities  he  allowed  the 
whole  detachment  to  depart,  except  five  companies,  and  afterwards 
these  also,  without  the  least  molestation. 

Colonel  Smith,  seeing  himself  now  threatened  by  the  united 
attack  of  these  two  great  powers,  with  an  army  of  43,000  horse 
and  28,000  foot,  while  he  himself  had  only  6000  foot  and  1000 
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horse,  limited  his  efforts  to  fortifying  the  passes  of  the  Ghauts  by 
which  they  might  be  expected  to  descend  into  the  Camatic;  but, 
from  ignorance  of  the  local  positions,  ho  left  undefended  those  yery 
openings  which  were  the  most  favourable  for  their  purpose. 
Through  these  they  very  easily  penetrated,  and,  threatening  the 
rear  of  his  column,  obliged  him  instantly  to  fall  back.  The  eon- 
federates  attacked  him  near  Changama,  but  were  completely 
repulsed;  though,  in  consequence  of  their  horsemen  having 
plundered  the  slender  store  of  rice  belonging  to  his  army,  this 
victory  was  converted  almost  into  a  defeat,  and  he  was  obliged  to 
retreat  day  and  night  till  he  reached  Trinomalee.  The  war  now 
assumed  a  most  alarming  aspect.  The  British  officer  indeed  had 
his  force  raised  to  ten  thousand,  for  the  most  part  regular  infantry, 
which  gave  him  a  superiority  in  the  field;  but  his  cavalry  were 
few  and  inefficient,  while  the  enemy  covered  all  the  country  with 
the  finest  light-horse  in  the  world,  which  cut  off  all  his  supplies, 
and  left  him  no  command  over  any  spot  beyond  that  on  which  he 
was  actually  encamped.  At  the  same  time  Tippoo,  son  of  Hyder 
Ali,  afterwards  so  deadly  an  enemy  to  the  English  name,  then 
only  a  boy  of  seventeen,  made  a  rapid  excursion  with  5000  horse 
to  the  vicinity  of  Madras,  and  had  nearly  surprised  several  of  the 
European  residents  in  their  country-houses.  The  Indian  princes 
expected  to  see  their  adversary  reduced  to  extremity  by  the  want 
of  provisions;  but  this  was  averted  by  the  discovery  of  some 
hidden  stores,  which,  according  to  national  custom,  had  been 
buried  in  the  earth.   The  nizam,  imprudent  and  impatient,  insisted 
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tbat  they  ahould  no  longer  wmit  the  slow  operation  of  ffuniae,  bnt 
bring  on  ft  general  action.  They  made  the  attack  at  Trinomnlee, 
confident  in  their  anperior  numbers  and  vast  masses  of  cavalry; 
bat  Smith,  by  an  able  movement  round  a  tnonntain,  and  by  the 
skill  vitb  which  his  artillery  was  served,  completely  baffled  the 
efforts  of  this  great  though  irregnlar  host.  The  puriiuit  was  marked 
by  a  singnUr  occttrreoce.  The  Indian  chief^  according  to  bis 
abrard  practice,  had  ranged  in  the  rear  a  long  line  of  elephants, 
on  which  hia  favonrite  ladies,  seated  in  pomp,  surveyed  the  battle- 
When  the  field  was  seen  to  be  loat,  orders  were  sent  that  this 
cavalcade  should  retreat  at  full  speed;  bnt  a  female  voice,  issuing 
from  a  splendid  vehicle  borne  by  one  of  these  animals,  exclaimed, 
"This  elephant  has  not  been  instructed  so  to  tora:  be  follows  the 
standard  of  the  empirel"  The  consequeace  was,  that  before  the 
flag  passed  several  of  these  huge  quadrapeds  had  fallen,  and  the 
halls  were  already  flying  among  the  fair  fugitives. 

The  nizam,  on  witneGsiug  these  diaaaters  and  the  disappoint* 
ment  of  all  bis  hopes  of  aggrandizement  at  the  expense  of  the 
English,  began  to  warer  in  the  alliance.  Another  check  sustained 
near  Amhoor,  and  the  invasion  of  his  territory  by  a  detachment 
from  Bengal,  confirmed  him  in  the  resolntion  to  withdraw  himself 
from  Hyder,  and  agree  to  n  separate  treaty,  which  was  concluded 
OB  the  23d  February  1768.  Under  the  pressure  of  sack  oircnm- 
■lances  he  obtained  tolerable  terms;  but  was  obliged  to  confirm  the 
grant  of  the  Circars  made  by  the  Mogal.  There  were  to  be  paid 
'  to  bim,  however,  five  lacks  aDnually;  not  in  name  of  tribute  for 
this  district,  bnt  as  a  friendly  subsidy.  Even  from  this  there  was 
to  be  deducted,  for  the  expenses  o(  the  war,  twenty-five  millions,  at 
the  rate  of  three  every  year.  Nor  was  any  opposition  to  be  made 
to  the  appropriation  by  the  British  of  a  considerable  extent  of 
Hyder's  dominions. 

The  presidency  of  Madras  felt  now  the  highest  exultation,  and 
tent  immediate  orders  to  Colonel  Smith  to  enter  Mysore,  and  strike 
a  blow  at  the  centre  of  Hyder's  power.  That  officer  represented 
the  impoesibility  of  aubnisling  bis  army  in  the  elevated  and  barren 
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territory  around  Bangalore,  which  upon  this  pkn  must  have 
the  first  object  of  attack.  He  rather  proposed,  in  the  first  inai 
to  occupj  the  fertile  country  extending  along  the  fi)ot  of  the 
Ghants,  and  make  it  the  basis  of  future  movements.  The  oooneO 
adopted  the  very  questionable  policy  of  combining  these  two  plans; 
directing  Smith  to  march  upon  Bangalore,  while  Colonel  Wood 
with  a  separate  detachment  should  conduct  operations  in  the  distriet 
adjoining  the  mountains.  With  this  scheme  they  coupled  the  very 
injudicious  measure  of  sending  two  commissioners  to  direct  and 
assist,  but  more  properly  to  obstruct  the  proceedings  of  the  com- 
mander, while  they  engaged  Mohammed  Ali,  the  most  unfit  of  all 
persons,  to  collect  the  revenue  of  the  conquered  territory.  This 
plan  was  meantime  favoured  by  the  advance  of  some  British  troops 
from  Bombay,  who  had  reduced  Man  galore,  Onore,  and  other 
important  places  on  the  western  coast.  Colonel  Wood  was  thus 
enabled  to  overrun  all  the  territory  against  which  his  arms  were 
directed,  capturing  every  post  of  consequence,  while  Smith  arrived 
in  the  vicinity  of  Bangalore,  and  made  preparations  to  besiege 
that  important  key  of  the  kingdom.  Thus  in  a  few  months  Hyder 
had  lost  one-half  of  his  dominions,  and  saw  the  centre  of  his  power 
menaced.  Having,  however,  in  the  first  instance,  directed  his 
whole  force  against  the  western  districts,  he  succeeded  in  com- 
pletely retrieving  affairs  there,  and  driving  the  English  out  of  all 
the  places  which  they  had  occupied.  He  then  returned  to  the 
eastward  to  make  head  against  the  Madras  army,  which,  though 
it  had  subdued  an  extensive  tract  of  country,  held  it  by  a  very 
precarious  tenure.  His  numerical  force  was  indeed  much  dimin- 
ished by  the  defection  of  the  nizam ;  but  the  remaining  troops, 
being  entirely  under  his  own  guidance,  proved  nearly  as  effective. 
The  presidency  incessantly  urged  Smith  to  besiege  Bangalore,  as 
the  only  step  by  which  the  war  could  be  brought  to  a  crisis;  but 
he  replied  that  it  was  impossible  to  do  so  without  previously 
defeating  Hyder's  army ;  and  though  that  chief  continually 
hovered  round  and  harassed  the  English,  he  skilfully  shunned  a 
general  action.     Sensible,  however,  of  the  great  superiority  of  his 
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oppoaenta,  he  showed  a  willingness  to  snbmit  to  reiy  coDsiderable 
McriGcea.  He  even  offered  to  relinqnish  the  frontier  district  of 
Bamnahl,  And  to  pay  tea  lacks  of  rupees  foT  the  expenses  of  the 
war ;  bat  the  leading  persons  at  tbe  presidency,  still  bnoyed  np 
with  hopes  of  conquest,  made  snch  enormous  demaads,  both  of 
money  and  territory,  as  confirmed  bis  resolution  to  persevere  io 
aims.  The  council,  on  pretence  of  consulting  Smith,  recalled  him 
to  Madras,  leaving  the  command  with  Colonel  Wood,  who  had 
gained  reputation  by  hia  rapid  suhjection  of  the  lower  districts. 
This  officer,  however,  proved  himself  wholly  uoable  to  contend 
with  Hyder.  Being  sorpriaed  at  Baugloor,  he  was  obliged  to 
retreat  with  coniiision  and  loss,  and  must  have  snfieretl  greatly  bat 
for  the  prompt  arrival  of  Major  Fitzgerald  with  a  reioforcement 
He  was  forthwith  sent  a  prisoner  to  Madras,  and  the  charge 
devolved  on  the  officer  just  named. 

The  British  force  bad  now  been  considerably  weakened  by 
remaining  so  long  in  the  open  field,  insufficiently  supplied  with 
fiiod,  and  exposed  to  the  unfavourable  influences  of  tbe  climate. 
The  Indian  chief,  who  had  gained  continual  acceasions  of  strength, 
determined  on  a  bold  movement,  not  in  front  of  the  English,  but 
by  one  of  his  circuitous  raDrches  among  the  hills.  First  his 
general,  and  then  himself,  aided  by  their  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  passes  of  tbe  Ghauts,  descended  suddenly  into  the  level  ooon- 
try  of  Coimbatoor  and  Baramshl,  with  the  conquest  of  which  our 
coonlrymen  had  been  so  highly  elated.  lie  found  the  Company's 
troops  scattered  in  numerous  small  bodies,  and  occupying  inde- 
fensible positions,  which  fell  one  after  another,  almost  without 
resistance,  while  several  were  betrayed  fay  the  native  commandants; 
SO  that  in  six  weeks  he  had  rc-snnexed  to  his  territory  all  these 
boasted  acquisitions.  On  this  occasion  a  detachment  under  Cap- 
tain Nixon  being  surrounded  by  the  whole  force  of  the  enemy, 
ma,  after  a  gallant  resistance,  almost  entirely  destroyed.  Hyder 
then  marched  upon  Eroad,  which  was  under  the  command  of 
Captain  Orton,  whom  he  invited  to  come  to  his  tent  under  promise 
of  safety.    This  officer,  with  a  rashnesB  which  Wilks  can  only 
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aooount  for  by  supposing  that  he  had  previously  dinedi  w&ai  and 
placed  himself  in  the  power  of  his  enemy.  The  rajah,  it  ia 
said,  always  piqued  himself  upon  not  breaking  faith  without  tone 
plausible  ground ;  but  there  happened  to  be  in  the  English  annj 
a  captain  named  Robinson,  who  was  formerly  a  prisoner  and 
released  on  his  parole,  which  ho  had  not  scrupled  to  violate.  On 
this  pretext  he  not  only  detained  Orton,  but  induced  him,  by  feroe 
or  threats,  to  sign  an  order  to  Robinson  to  surrender  the  important 
fortress  of  Eroad, — ^a  mandate  which  the  latter  thought  it  his  duty 
to  obey.  The  same  pretext  was  used  for  breaking  the  ca^ta- 
lations  with  the  troops  in  the  garrison  of  Gaveriporam,  and  sending 
them  to  Seringapatam,  where  they  were  immured  in  dungeons, 
and  treated  with  the  utmost  severity. 

Hyder,  in  his  triumphant  progress,  now  began  to  menace  the 
rear  of  his  adversaries;  and  the  English,  awakening  from  their 
dreams  of  conquest,  saw  the  depdts  and  posts  on  which  their 
military  operations  rested,  in  danger  of  falling  into  the  hands  of 
the  enemy.  Their  pride  was  so  far  lowered,  that  they  despatched 
Captain  Brooke  to  attempt  a  negotiation  with  the  sovereign  of 
Mysore.  The  latter  received  him  extremely  well,  and  seems  to 
have  explained  his  views  with  a  candour  not  usual  in  the  tortuous 
proceedings  of  oriental  policy.  He  declared  that  it  was,  and  had 
always  been,  his  earnest  wish  to  be  on  good  terms  with  the  British, 
an  object  defeated  solely  by  themselves  and  their  worthless  ally, 
Mohammed  Ali.  He  confessed  that  this  desire  was  prompted  by 
an  enlarged  view  of  his  own  interest,  especially  as  being  liable  to 
a  periodical  visitation  from  the  Mahrattas,  whose  usual  time  was 
now  fast  approaching.  He  frankly  owned  to  Brooke,  that  as  he 
was  quite  unable  to  resist  both  them  and  the  English,  he  might 
find  it  advisable  in  such  an  extremity  to  form  a  union  with  them 
against  his  European  enemies, — an  arrangement  in  which  he  would 
find  little  difficulty.  He  desired  him,  therefore,  to  assure  the 
council  that  no  time  must  be  lost  in  making  him  either  friend  or 
foe.  The  presidency  accordingly  sent  Mr.  Andrews,  an  individual 
greatly  in  their  confidence,  to  the  Indian  camp;  but  still  their 
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termi  wen  too  high.  HoBtilitiea  were  resumed,  and  Smith  bciog 
restOTsd  to  the  command,  checked  the  progress  of  the  marauder, 
who,  however,  engaged  at  laat  in  a  raost  daring  enterprise.  With 
a  bod;  of  6000  chosen  cavalry,  and  200  picked  inftrntrj,  he  made 
B  rapid  aweep  of  130  miles  in  less  than  four  days,  and  appeared 
within  fire  miles  of  Madras  to  the  astonished  council,  who,  then 
thoroughly  ftwakened  from  their  dreams  of  ttmbition,  were  seized 
with  the  deepest  feelings  of  despondency.  The  Britinh  ftrmy 
conid  easily  have  returned  in  time  to  secure  the  fort;  and  they 
had  only  to  fear  the  plunder  of  the  country -seats,  and  perhaps  of 
the  nadretown,  though  this  last  danger  is  considered  as  doubtful; 
but  they  agreed  at  once  to  the  demands  which  he  made,  that 
Cohmel  Smith  shoald  be  ordered  to  suspend  his  march,  and  that 
M.  Dupr6,  nominated  as  the  future  governor,  should  come  out  to 
settle  the  basis  of  a  peace.  In  the  present  temper  of  the  belli- 
gerents, the  negotiatioa  was  neither  long  nor  difficult.  A  treaty 
was  concluded  in  April  1769,  on  the  condition  of  placing  the 
posMsaionB  of  both  parties,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  on  the 
same  footing  as  before  the  war.  Hyder  Eolicited  an  alliance 
offenaire  and  defensive;  the  English  granted  only  the  last,  which, 
howcrrer,  was  found  to  involve  them  in  all  the  responsibility  that, 
by  refusing  the  first,  they  bad  sought  to  encape. 

Having  thus  terminated  with  advantage  and  glory  this  great 
contest  with  the  British,  he  felt  himself  better  prepared  to  en- 
counter a  still  more  formidable  enemy.  The  Mahrattas,  under 
Madoo  Eao,  entered  his  dominions  with  a  force  supposed  to  be  at 
least  double  that  of  his  army,  and  led  hy  able  commanders.  He 
endeavoured  a  second  time  to  check  them  by  laying  waste  bis 
territory;  but  the  invaders,  as  before,  surmounted  every  obstacle, 
■nd,  ferming  a  regular  plan  of  conquest,  reduced  successively  all 
his  strong  places,  and  committed  the  most  monstrous  cruelties. 
At  one  fortress,  which  had  made  an  obstinate  resistance,  the  bar- 
barian leader  ordered  the  noses  and  ears  of  the  garrison  to  be  cut 
off;  and  sending  for  the  governor,  asked  if  be  was  not  conscious 
of  deserving  to  be  thns  mutilated  and  disgraced?  The  othw  ni- 
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plied : — "  The  mutilation  will  be  mine,  the  disgrace  yoon ;" 
answer,  the  truth  of  which  so  forcibly  struck  the  Mahrmttai  that 
he  dismissed  him  uninjured. 

Madoo  Eao  being  obliged,  by  severe  indisposition,  to  yield  the 
command  to  Trimbuck  Mama,  Hyder  determined  to  make  a  standi 
and  intrenched  his  army  in  a  very  strong  position  covered  by  a 
range  of  rugged  mountains.  The  new  general  did  not  attempt 
directly  to  force  this  camp,  but  pointed  against  it  day  after  day 
such  a  harassing  cannonade,  that  the  Mysorean  chief  at  length 
determined  to  fall  back  upon  his  capital.  He  began  his  march 
early  in  the  night,  hoping  before  morning  to  be  beyond  reach  of 
the  enemy ;  but  the  rash  discharge  of  a  gun  by  one  of  the  officers 
betrayed  the  secret,  and  the  numerous  squadrons  of  Mahratta  horse 
were  soon  in  full  pursuit.  A  most  extraordinary  scene  then  ensued. 
The  critical  condition  of  the  army  had  not  prevented  Hyder  from 
indulging  in  habits  of  evening  inebriety,  to  which  he  had  become 
addicted,  and  which  now  rendered  him  wholly  unfit  for  directing 
the  movement  of  the  troops.  Having  in  this  state  met  his  son 
Tippoo,  he  assailed  him  with  the  bitterest  reproaches ;  then  seizing 
a  thick  cane,  applied  it  to  his  back  with  such  vehemence,  that  the 
marks  remained  visible  for  upwards  of  a  week.  The  prince,  burn- 
ing with  indignation,  went  to  the  head  of  his  division,  dashed  to 
the  ground  his  turban,  sword,  and  splendid  robe,  exclaiming: — 
"  My  father  may  fight  his  own  battle,  for  I  swear  by  Allah  and 
his  prophet  that  I  draw  no  sword  to-day."  The  army,  thus  left 
to  itself,  soon  became  a  crowd  of  scattered  fugitives,  and  their 
bold  leader,  while  the  Mahrattas  were  busied  in  plunder,  mounted 
a  fleet  horse,  and  almost  alone  reached  Seringapatam.  Tippoo, 
having  assumed  an  humble  garb,  begged  his  way  undiscovered 
through  the  midst  of  the  enemy,  and  arrived  the  same  night  in 
the  capital. 

Trimbuck  Mama  immediately  marched  upon  that  city,  and 
seemed  on  the  very  point  of  putting  a  period  at  once  to  the  career 
of  the  great  usurper.  The  Mahrattas,  however,  possessed  no 
skill  adequate  to  the  siege  of  so  strong  a  fortress.     They  kept  up 
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daring  &  montli  a  daily  cannonade,  which  produced  no  effect, 
while  the  resourcea  of  Hjder  were  conatantly  recrnited.  He  now 
proceeded  to  operate  with  buccces  on  their  rear,  and,  after  » 
tedious  ftod  deaoltor;  warfare  of  a  year  and  a  half,  prevailed  on 
them  to  accept  the  terras  which  he  offered;  namely,  the  cession  of 
a  freat  part  of  his  northern  dominions,  and  the  immediate  pay- 
ment of  fifteen  lacks  of  rupees,  and  fifteen  more  hereajler, — a 
term  of  which  he  fully  understood  the  value. 

The  English  during  this  war  did  not  fulfil  their  engagement  to 
Kid  the  Mysorean  ruler  in  the  defence  of  his  dominions.  After  it 
was  concluded,  the  Company  wrote  to  their  principal  oEBcers, 
strongly  condemning  thdr  interference  in  the  wars  of  the  Camatic, 
the  forma^on  of  any  alliances  which  might  involTe  them  in  hos- 
tilities, and  particularly  the  supplying  arms  and  ships  to  Hyder, 
or  any  other  native  power.  To  enforce  these  views.  Sir  John 
Lindsay  was  sent  out  as  a  sort  of  minister- plenipotentiary,  to  act 
as  a  elieck  upon  the  council.  He,  however,  soon  went  much 
beyond  his  commission,  for  he  formed  a  clone  intimacy  with  the 
nabob  hlohammed  Ali,  whom  he  joined  in  urging  that  the  presi- 
dency should  embrace  the  cause  of  the  invaders.  They  success- 
folly  resisted  so  gross  a  violation  of  their  treaty;  bnt  these 
opposite  impulses  rendered  the  whole  conduct  of  the  British  weak 
■nd  vacillating.  The  Court,  on  being  made  acquainted  with  the 
doings  of  Sir  John,  superseded  him,  and  appointed  in  his  place 
Admiral  Harland,  commander  of  the  fieet,  to  whom  such  instruc- 
tions were  given  as  were  expected  to  prevent  a  similar  collision. 
But  he,  neglecting  their  advice,  proceeded  in  the  very  same 
manner,  opening  treaties  of  his  own  accord,  and  urging  to  warlike 
(iterations.  The  Court  at  length  gave  up  this  iil-judged  attempt 
to  check  the  council  by  a  separate  and  co-ordinate  power.  The 
anxiety  of  the  Company  to  follow  a  neutral  and  pacific  system, 
and  the  total  absence  of  any  wi^h  for  a  farther  acquisition  of  ter- 
ritory, was,  however,  strongly  impressed  upon  them, 

Hyder,  as  soon  as  he  had  extricated  himself  from  this  invasion, 
employed  the  most  active  exertions  to  regain  his  lost  territory; 
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turning  his  attention  first  to  the  Malabar  coast,  the  commiinieatioii ' 
with  which  could  only  be  maintained  through  the  intervening 
district  of  Coorg.  He  suddenly  invaded  that  country,  which  be 
found  almost  wholly  unprepared,  and  made  a  singular  display  of 
barbarian  cruelty.  He  proclaimed  a  reward  of  five  rupees  for 
every  head  presented  to  him,  and  sat  in  state  to  receive  and  pay 
for  these  bloody  trophies;  but  after  seven  hundred  heads  had  beea 
brought  in,  there  appeared  two  with  such  peculiarly  fine  and 
handsome  features,  that  he  was  moved  with  unwonted  pity,  and 
ordered  the  carnage  to  cease.  Coorg  was  subdued ;  and  the  once 
powerful  state  of  Calicut,  distracted  by  internal  commotions, 
scarcely  mode  any  resistance.  His  next  aim  was  to  recover  the 
extensive  territories  wrested  from  him  by  the  Mahrattas;  and  in 
this  he  was  much  favoured  by  the  distractions  in  which  that 
powerful  confederacy  was  soon  involved.  Madoo  llao,  their  war- 
like chief,  died  in  1772,  and  after  a  short  interval  was  succeeded 
by  Ragonaut  Rao,  better  known  under  the  name  of  Ragoba, 
whose  authority,  however,  was  by  no  means  fully  acknowledged. 
The  Mysorean  prince,  therefore,  fearlessly  entered  and  overran  a 
large  portion  of  the  ceded  country.  Ragoba,  indeed,  hastened  to 
its  defence,  but  being  recalled  by  a  violent  insurrection,  which 
ended  in  the  overthrow  of  his  power,  he  concluded  a  treaty  allow- 
ing Hyder  to  occupy  all  the  provinces  south  of  the  Kistna. 
Another  army  sent  afterwards  under  Hurry  Punt,  the  leader  of  the 
party  which  expelled  Ragoba,  penetrated  into  Mysore;  but  the 
rajah,  having  gained  over  a  detachment  of  the  Mahratta  troops, 
baffled  all  his  attempts,  and  obliged  him  to  desist. 

Immediately  after  the  treaty  with  Ragoba,  the  indefatigable 
Hyder  began  operations  against  a  number  of  independent  chiefs, 
some  of  whom  possessed  fortresses  on  the  borders,  and  others 
within  the  limits  of  his  territory.  Among  the  most  remarkable 
of  these  was  Gooty,  the  castle  of  Morari  Rao,  a  fierce  Mahratta 
freebooter,  who  had  long  acted  a  conspicuous  part  on  the  theatre 
of  India.  This  stronghold  consisted  of  numerous  works,  occupy- 
ing the  summit  of  several  rocky  hills.     After  the  lower  stations 
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had  been  reduced,  tbe  upper  made  no  obstinstB  a  defence  that  a 
treat;  WM  agreed  od,  granting  peace  od  the  payment  of  a  larg« 
amonnt  of  treasure.  A  youog  man  sent  as  a  hoBtaga,  being  well 
entertained  in  Hyder's  camp,  naa  induced  to  betray  the  secret 
canse  of  submission,  naiuety,  that  there  iras  only  a  supply  of 
water  for  three  days  In  the  forL  lie  took  no  notice  at  die 
moment;  but  soon  afterwards  contriving  to  find  a  defect  in  the 
articles,  he  renewed  the  siege,  and  Morari  Rao  in  the  end  was 
compelled  to  surrender  at  discretion.  Tbe  most  obstinate  resist- 
ance was  experienced  from  tbe  Polygar  of  Chittledroog,  who  ruled 
over  a  warlike  and  fanatic  tribe,  called  Beder.  They  had  reared 
in  tbe  most  elevated  part  of  their  citadel  a  ahrine  to  Kalee  or 
Doorga,  the  Indian  goddess  of  destruction,  and  they  firmly  believed 
that,  so  long  as  it  was  duly  served,  the  place  would  never  fall. 
Every  Monday  morning  solemn  devotions  were  performed  to  the 
goddess;  then  a  loud  blast  with  the  bugle  waa  blown,  apon  which 
the  garrison  nuhed  forth  in  a  desperate  sally,  with  the  object 
chiefly  of  procuring  human  heads  to  be  ranged  in  pyramidal  rowB 
before  the  dread  temple  of  the  destroying  deity.  Although,  con- 
trary  to  every  military  rule,  they  thus  gave  to  the  enemy  fall 
warning  of  the  period  of  attack,  it  was  made  with  such  fury,  and 
at  Boch  varioua  points,  that  the  goddess  was  scarcely  ever  defrauded 
of  her  bloody  offerings ;  and  when  the  place  fell,  two  thousand 
heads  were  -found  piled  in  front  of  her  portal.  Hyder  was  obliged 
by  Mahratta  invasion  to  abandon  the  siege,  which,  however,  be 
afUrwards  renewed;  but  it  was  only  through  treason  that  the  gover- 
nor waa  obliged  to  own  that  the  mighty  spell  of  Ealee  was  broken, 
and  to  admit  an  enemy  within  the  impregnable  bulwarks  of 
Chittledroog. 

Deep  discontent  against  tho  English  was  now  rankling  in  the 
mmd  of  Hyder.  Ue  had,  as  formerly  mentisned,  earnestly 
conrted  their  alliance;  for  his  own  purposes,  doubtlesi^,  but  on  the 
fair  and  honourable  principle  that  the  parties  should  mntually 
sni^rt  each  other  against  the  overwhelming  power  of  the  Mah- 
rattaa.     Their  conduct,  however,  in  the  late  war,  when  they  raw 
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his  very  existence  so  long  endangered  withoot  making  a  aingle 
efibrt  to  relieve  him,  seems  to  have  thoroughly  disgusted  hiau 
He  gave  up  every  hope  of  profiting  by  their  allianoe,  and  even 
centred  all  his  prospects  of  aggrandizement  in  their  destmetioiu 
The  Mahrattas,  again,  whose  councils  had  undergone  a  complete 
change,  instead  of  threatening  further  invasion,  sent  proposala  to 
Hyder  for  an  alliance  against  the  British;  and  a  treaty  prepeim- 
tory  to  that  object  was  accordingly  concluded.  By  a  singolar 
fatality,  the  views  of  the  government  at  Madras  had  been  altered 
in  the  opposite  direction,  having  become  sensible  of  the  advan- 
tages which  might  be  derived  from  a  union  with  the  chief  of 
Mysore.  They  even  made  overtures  for  a  close  alliance,  with 
promises  of  co-operation  in  case  of  attack  from  any  foreign  enemy. 
His  irritation,  however,  seems  to  have  been  only  heightened,  by 
having  that  aid  which  was  denied  at  his  utmost  need  thus  pressed 
upon  him  at  a  moment  when  he  could  maintain  his  own  ground. 
At  this  crisis  the  war,  consequent  upon  the  American  contest, 
broke  out  between  France  and  England,  and  was  extended  to 
India.  The  subjects  of  Louis,  with  their  usual  diplomatic  activity, 
immediately  opened  a  communication  with  Hyder,  whom  they 
found  most  favourably  disposed  towards  them ;  and  he  engaged 
accordingly  in  that  confederacy  to  which  his  house  so  long  ad- 
hered, and  with  results  so  fatal  to  their  own  interests. 

As  soon  as  hostilities  commenced,  the  English  government 
formed  a  comprehensive  plan  for  the  reduction  of  all  the  French 
possessions  in  India  without  any  exception.  Pondicherry  soon 
fell ;  to  which  conquest  no  opposition  was  made  by  Hyder,  who 
even  pretended  to  congratulate  them  on  their  success.  When, 
however,  they  announced  their  intention  of  reducing  Mah6,  on  the 
Malabar  coast,  he  decidedly  objected, — urging,  that  the  territory 
around  it  having  been  conquered  by  him,  was  now  included  in  his 
dominions.  The  British,  not  considering  this  argument  of  suffi- 
cient weight  to  deter  them  from  attacking  a  French  fort,  sent  a 
body  of  troops,  who  speedily  reduced  the  place,  although  the 
ambitious  warrior  gave  all  the  aid  he  could  at  the  moment  supply, 
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in  ordor  to  defend  H.  It  hu  been  Bnpposed  that  his  reMotment 
at  Oda  Btep  was  one  cause  of  tha  rooted  enmity  which  he  ever 
after  dlaplajed  against  Englaad ;  bat  the  real  inotires  of  his  con- 
doct'  [nobably  lay  deeper,  and  were  connected  with  a  more  ex- 
tended TJeir  of  bis  peculiar  interests. 

The  goremment  at  Madras,  while  thej  adopted  a  more  jndiciona 
policy  in  regard  to  the  chief  of  Mysore,  nnfortnnately  ahnt  their 
eyes  to  the  possibility  of  its  &ilure,  and  conld  not  be  convinced 
that  they  were  in  any  danger  from  his  hostility.  Yet  he  made 
no  secret  of  his  feelings,  and  seems  even  to  have  amused  himself 
by  trying  how  &r  he  conld  proceed  without  rousing  them  from 
their  security.  Tbey  sent  to  bim  Swartz,  the  Danish  missionarj, 
a  highly  respectable  and  amiable  man,  whom  he  received  with 
kindness  ;  and  on  his  return  intmsted  him  with  a  letter,  reconnt- 
ing  a  long  list  of  wrongs  sustained  from  the  English,  adding  the 
ominona  words — "  I  have  not  yet  taken  revenge  :  it  is  no  matter." 
iix.  Gray  was  aj^rwards  despatched  to  him,  but  seemingly  very 
iU  provided  for  an  Indian  mission,  having  no  presents  except  a 
iaddle  and  a  gun,  both  of  bad  workmanship,  which  were  disdain- 
fblly  lefnsed.  He  waB  lodged,  or  rather  imprisoned,  in  a  miser- 
able abed  near  the  capital,  and  annoyed  with  the  impertinence  of 
one  of  the  court- menials.  He  obtained  only  fonnal  andiences; 
while  Mohammed  Osmtln,  a  confidential  officer,  bronght  (o  him 
messages  by  no  means  of  an  encouraging  tenor.  Hyder  asked, 
"Of  what  avail  were  treaties?  Of  the  treaty  of  1769  the  English 
had  broken  every  article ;  bis  affairs  bad  been  reduced  to  the 
brink  of  min  by  their  reAisal  to  aid  him  against  the  Mabrattaa : 
after  such  an  example,  it  was  unnecessary  to  enumerate  minor 
grievances."  As  it  was  likewise  evident  that  an  expedition  on  « 
great  scale  was  preparing  in  Mysore,  Mobsmmed  Ali  represented 
to  the  government  in  the  strongest  manner  the  impending  danger, 
and  the  necessity  of  taking  the  most  vigorons  ateps  to  prevent  iL 
Bat  his  system  of  policy  was  no  longer  in  favonr  with  the  conndl ; 
everything  hostile  to  the  rajab  was  disregarded  aa  coming  from 
one  who  had  long  misled  them  on  ibis  subject     The  government 
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were  therefore  oompletely  unprepared  for  the  tremendoas  blow 
which  was  about  to  be  struck. 

Early  in  June  1780,  after  prayers  had. been  offered  in  the 
mosques,  and  the  solemn  ceremony  called  jMum  performed  by 
the  Hindoos,  for  the  success  of  the  proposed  expedition,  Hyder 
quitted  Seringapatam,  and  found  mustered  on  the  frontier  perhaps 
the  finest  army  that  had  ever  taken  the  field  in  Southern  India. 
It  consisted  of  28,000  cavalry,  15,000  regular  infantry,  and 
40,000  troops  of  the  class  called  peons,  many  of  whom,  however, 
were  veterans, — in  all,  83,000,  besides  2000  rocket-men,  5000 
pioneers,  and  about  400  Europeans.  In  the  middle  of  July  he 
marched  through  the  pass  of  Changaroa,  and  began  a  career  of 
devastation  in  the  Camatic,  which  he  covered  with  the  most 
dreadful  suffering.  A  few  days  after,  while  the  ruling  party  in 
the  council  would  scarcely  admit  the  existence  of  danger,  black 
columns  of  smoke,  mingled  with  flame,  were  seen  approaching 
within  a  few  miles  of  Madras.* 

As  soon  as  the  first  alarm  of  the  government  had  subsided, 
they  began  to  consider  the  means  of  resistance,  which,  with  an 
empty  treasury,  disunited  councils,  and  the  impossibility  of  placing 
any  confidence  in  Mohammed  Ali,  appeared  extremely  deficient. 
The  first  object  was  to  secure  different  strong  places  now  held  by 
the  troops  of  the  nabob,  who,  it  was  not  doubted,  would  surrender 
ihem  to  the  enemy  on  the  first  attack.  Several  fell ;  but  two 
were  saved  by  the  exertions  of  very  young  British  officers. 
Lieutenant  Flint,  with  a  corps  of  100  men,  having  proceeded  to 
Wandewash,  was  refused  admittance  by  the  killedar  or  governor, 
who  had  already  arranged  the  terms  on  which  the  fortress  was  to 
be  given  up.  Flint,  however,  having  with  four  of  his  men  pro- 
cured access,  seized  the  commandant,  and,  aided  by  the  well-dis- 
posed  part  of  the  garrison,  made  himself  master  of  the  stronghold. 


*  Colonel  Wilki,  howerer,  oontrorerts  the  idea  gmeaJlj  reoelTed  that  the  whole  oonntrjr 
VM  ndnoed  to  Mhea.  This  would  hare  been  oontraiy  to  Hyder*!  otjed  In  panning  a  ptoa 
of  oonqnett;  he  merelj  drew  ronnd  the  capital  a  wide  circle  of  deeolatlon,  cakolatlng  that 
a  tadloot  blockade  would  be  necestarf  to  rednce  so  strong  a  dtj-. 
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The  next  object  trss  to  mute  into  one  arnij  the  differBnt 
detachments  spread  over  the  country;  the  moat  nnmerona  and 
best  eqnipped  being  nnder  Colonel  Bullie,  who  had  adTaoeed  br 
into  the  intenor  with  a  view  to  offensive  operations.  This  evrpn 
amonnted  to  2800  men,  the  main  bod;  not  exceeding  5200.  Lord 
Uacleod,  who  had  recently  arrived  in  India,  and  held  the  actnal 
command,  otrongl;,  and  apparently  with  reaaon,  recommeDded 
that  the  point  of  junction  should  be  fixed  in  front  of  Mndraa,  not 
in  the  heart  of  a  province  entirety  ocenpied  by  the  enemy.  Sir 
Hector  Monro,  the  commander-in-chief,  however,  undcnlook  to 
unite  the  armies  at  Conjeveram,  fifty  miles  distant  from  the  ea|n- 
tal ;  but  Baillie,  in  order  to  reacli  that  place,  was  obliged  to  take 
an  inland  route,  in  which  he  was  exposed  to  the  hazard  of  being 
attacked  by  the  whole  force  of  the  invader.  He  was  detained  ten 
days  by  the  swelling  of  the  river  Cortelaur,  and,  after  effecting 
his  passage,  was  assailed  by  a  large  detachment  nnder  Tippoo, 
which  he  repulsed,  hut  not  without  sustaining  some  loss.  Hyder 
then,  nnder  cover  of  a  feigned  movement  agunst  Sir  Hector,  in- 
toposed  his  whole  nrmy  between  the  two  English  divisions.  Th^ 
were  then  only  fourteen  miles  distant,  within  hearing  of  each 
other's  cannon,  and,  could  they  have  acted  in  concert,  would  have 
e«uly  defeated  the  irregular  host  opposed  to  them.  Baillie  i^-rote, 
urging  Sir  Hector  to  join  him  ;  hut  this  commander,  conedviug 
thai  he  would  thereby  lose  Conjereram  with  its  small  supply  of 
provinons  and  stores,  chose  rather  to  send  to  his  snpport  Colonel 
Fletcher,  at  the  head  of  1000  soldiers, — a  most  hazardous  move- 
ment across  a  country  already  covered  by  the  enemy's  detach- 
ments. Tet  Fletcher,  with  great  skill  and  activity,  and  by 
deceiving  his  own  deceitful  guides,  succeeded,  amid  every  danger, 
in  joining  the  corps  that  he  was  ordered  to  assist,  which  he  raised 
to  nptrards  of  3700  men.  Hyder  hurst  into  the  most  fiirions 
invectives  against  his  officers  for  not  having  prevented  this  anion ; 
and  the  French,  conceiving  it  preparatory  to  a  combined  attack 
by  these  two  divisiooi,  exhorted  the  chief;  by  a  speedy  retreat,  to 
•hnn  a  general  action.    The  rajah  had  formed  a  joster  estimate  of 
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those  with  whom  he  was  to  contend.  Colonel  BaiUie  fint  at- 
tempted a  night-march,  by  which  a  great  extent  of  ground  might 
have  been  gained,  and  where,  in  case  of  a  battle,  superior  disci- 
pline would  have  given  him  the  advantage;  but  meeting  with 
some  obstacles,  he  determined,  contrary  to  Fletcher's  advice,  to 
delay  till  morning.  Departing  at  dawn,  he  soon  found  himself 
opposed  by  the  entire  strength  of  the  Mysore  army.  The  Englisli 
troops  were  at  first  harassed  only  by  flying  detachments ;  bat 
when  they  came  into  a  narrow  and  exposed  part  of  the  road, 
upwards  of  fifty  pieces  of  cannon  began  to  play  upon  them  with 
the  most  terrible  effect  The  several  narratives  vary  somewhat 
as  to  the  farther  issues  of  this  dreadful  day.  According  to  official 
and  other  statements,  our  countrymen  repulsed  repeated  charges 
with  prodigies  of  valour.  Their  bravery  indeed  is  nowhere  de- 
nied ;  but  private  accounts  assert  that  Baillie,  quite  unaccustomed 
to  a  separate  command,  and  fleeing  in  an  agitated  manner  from 
post  to  post,  took  no  fixed  position,  and  did  not  avail  himself  of 
his  real  advantages.  The  grenadiers  called  out  to  be  led  on,  and 
not  exposed  without  the  means  of  resistance  to  the  destructive  fire 
of  the  enemy.  Suddenly  two  tumbrils  exploded,  spreading  dis- 
may, and  threatening  a  failure  of  ammunition.  The  Mysorean 
cavalry,  headed  by  a  desperado  named  Scindia,  made  a  furious 
onset,  by  which  the  whole  sepoy  force  was  broken,  and  mingled 
with  the  enemy  in  inextricable  confusion.  The  handful  of  British 
troops  still  kept  their  ground ;  but  as  no  hope  could  be  entertained 
of  their  being  able  to  withstand  the  whole  army  of  Hyder,  Baillie 
advanced  into  the  front,  waved  his  handkerohief,  and  concluded 
that  he  had  obtained  the  promise  of  quarter.  But  when  the 
enemy  rushed  in,  either  disregarding  their  pledge,  or  indignant 
at  a  straggling  fire  which  was  still  kept  up  by  the  sepoys,  they 
treated  the  troops  with  the  utmost  cruelty,  stabbing  those  already 
wounded,  and  even  women  and  children.  The  only  humanity 
exercised  was  through  the  exertions  of  the  French  officers  Lally 
and  Pimorin.  The  greater  part  of  the  corps  perished  on  the  field; 
all  the  rest,  including  200  Europeans,  were  taken  prisoners. 
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Buoh  wu  this  miienblB  CAtastropbe,  on  which  Colonel  Willu 
IiedtatM  not  to  pronounce,  that  if  either  of  the  commanders  had 
followed  the  dictates  of  ordinary  experience,  both  corpa  would  hare 
been  saved ;  and  if  the  two  chiefs  had  acted  well,  the  discomGCore 
would  have  bees  on  the  Bide  of  the  enemy.  Sir  Hector  approached 
wiHiin  two  milea  of  the  fatal  spot ;  bnt  obgerviDg  the  firing  cease 
and  no  retum  made  to  his  signals,  he  withdrew ;  and,  on  learning 
tbe  &te  of  tbe  detachment,  fell  back  to  Chingleput,  where  he  was 
joined  by  a  smaller  party  under  Colonel  CoEby,  who  had  conducted 
his  retreat  with  ability  and  enccess,  Tbe  prisoners  were  conveyed 
to  Seringapatam,  where  they  were  used  with  the  greatest  inhnma- 
nity.  All  those  not  wounded  were  pnt  in  irons,  and  lodged  in  a 
kind  cf  open  shed,  with  sleeping-plaoes  at  the  comers,  supplied 
•imply  with  mats.  Only  sixpence  a-day  was  allowed  for  food,  and 
no  medicine  was  provided  nnder  the  severe  maladies  caused  by 
tkia  mode  of  life,  and  to  which  many  fell  victims. 

The  first  advantage  that  the  ruler  of  Mysore  drew  fnm  this 
rietoty  was  tbe  redaction  of  Arcot,  which,  a&er  a  respectable  d&- 
tmeo,  nrrendered  on  the  3d  November  1780.  He  held  also  in 
eloae  siege  Wandewash,  Yellore,  Chingteput,  and  other  important 
bnlwarks  of  the  Carnatic, 

Tbe  intelligence  of  this  signal  disaster  being  conveyed  to  the 
chief  seat  of  government  at  Calcutta,  Mr.  Hastings  immediately 
took  the  most  active  steps  to  repair  it.  Sir  Eyre  Coote,  a  veteran 
officer  enjoying  the  highent  military  repatation  of  any  in  India, 
was  appointed  to  the  chief  command,  and  sent  from  Bengal  with 
£60  European  troops,  while  a  corps  of  sepoys  prepared  to  march 
along  the  coast  as  soon  as  the  rainy  season  should  terminate.  At 
tbe  same  time  the  governor  of  Madras  was  suspended,  end  his 
place  in  course  supplied  by  the  senior  member  of  council,  who  had 
always  opposed  his  inactive  policy ;  hut  the  funds  for  tbe  prosecn- 
tion  of  the  war  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  new  commander- in- 
Gh!s£ 

Qeneral  Coote,  on  arriving  at  the  presideifty,  and  preparing  to 
take  the  field,  found  at  his  disposal  not  more  than  TOOO  men,  of 
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vrhom  1700  only  were  Europeans.  Yet  with  thu  feroc^  M  &r 
from  feariog,  he  anxionaly  desired  to  enooimter  in  the  field  As 
nnmeroaa,  brave,  and  well-commanded  troopa  of  the  eatamj. 
Whit  lie  dreaded  was  the  baraBBing  warfare  carried  on  by  Hjrder 
in  a  country  vhicli  he  bad  already  cKmrerted  altnoat  into  a  doMrt. 
The  English  army,  wben  it  left  Madras,  waa  like  a  ship  departing 
on  a  long  voyage,  or  a  caravan  preparing  to  croas  the  deaerta  ot 
Arabia.  Everything  by  which  life  could  be  aoppoitod  most  be 
earned  along  with  it ;  and  the  soldiers,  continuing  to  de^ie&d  on 
the  capital  alone  for  supply,  were  in  danger  of  absolnte  fiunine. 
Aa  they  moved  in  a  close  body  through  this  desolated  region, 
never  occopying  more  than  the  gronnd  wHcb  they  actually  covered, 
olouds  of  the  enemy's  cavalry  hovered  round  them ;  who,  finding 
that  they  did  not  choose  to  waste  their  ammunition  on  individual 
objects,  even  rode  up  to  the  line,  and  held  an  occasional  parley, 
uttering  from  time  to  time  a  fierce  defiance  or  an  invitatbn  to 
single  combat.  Dallas,  an  oEBccr  of  great  pcraonsl  prowesa,  rao- 
cesafally  encountered  several  of  the  Indian  chiefs,  and  his  name 
was  called  out  by  the  most  daring  of  the  champions.  In  this 
mode  of  fighting,  however,  the  natives  in  general  bad  the  advan- 
tage. 

Harassing  as  such  a  warfare  was,  and  though  the  Mysorean 
cluef  continued  to  refuse  battle,  be  was  obliged  to  raise  the  si^e 
of  every  place  upon  which  the  English  directed  their  march.  In 
this  manner  the  important  fortresses  of  Wandewash  and  Permacoil 
were  relieved  and  a  stop  waa  thereby  put  to  the  career  of  the 
enemy.  The  British  commander,  however,  in  following  the  rapid 
movements  of  this  indefatigable  adversary,  found  his  troops  ao  ex- 
hausted, and  reduced  to  such  destitution,  as  left  no  prospect  of  re> 
lief  except  in  a  general  action,  which  he  scarcely  hoped  to  aooom- 
plisb.  But  Hyder  at  length,  encouraged  by  the  appearance  of  a 
French  fleet  on  the  coaat,  and  by  a  repulse  sustained  by  our 
countrymen  in  attacking  tbe  pagoda  of  Chillumbmm,  intrenched 
his  army  in  a  stroi^  post  near  Cuddalore,  where  be  at  once  main- 
tained hia  communication  with  tbe  sea,  and  cut  off  the  snppliea  of 
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hi*  opponenL  This  BtaUon  vu  extremely  formidable;  but  Sir 
Eyre  Coote  ekilfally  leading  his  men  through  a  ptusage  formed  by 
the  enemy  for  k  Afferent  porpoM,  drew  them  np  in  the  face  of 
■erentl  powerfol  batteries  as  irell  as  of  a  vast  body  of  cavalry,  and 
finally  carried  &U  before  him.  The  rajah,  seated  on  a  portable 
•tool  upon  an  eminence  in  the  rear  of  the  army,  was  stmck  irith 
amaxement  at  the  eoccesa  of  the  attack,  and  boret  into  the  most 
fbiioua  passion ;  refnaing  for  some  time  to  more  Irom  the  spot,  till 
a  tnu^  old  servant  almost  by  force  drew  the  slippers  on  his  legi^ 
and  placed  him  on  a  swift  horse,  which  bore  him  out  of  the  reach 
of  danger. 

This  victory  enabled  the  English  commander  to  relieve  Wande- 
waah  a  second  time,  which  was  again  closely  pressed  by  Tippoo ; 
bat  h  did  not  supply  his  urgent  want  of  money,  provisions,  and 
equipments.  Afier  sundry  marches  and  conntermetches,  H3rdw 
oooe  more  took  the  field,  and  waited  battle  in  a  position  chosen  by 
hinuelf,  being  no  other  than  the  fbrtonate  spot,  as  he  deemed  it, 
near  the  village  of  Polilloor,  where  he  had  gained  the  triumph 
over  tbe  corps  of  Colonel  Baillie.  Here  General  Coote  led  bis 
troops  to  an  action  which  proved  more  bloody  than  dedsive ;  for 
though  he  placed  them  in  varioos  positions,  he  found  them  every- 
where severely  annoyed  by  a  cross-fire  &om  tbe  enemy.  Ur. 
Hill's  authorities  even  assert,  that  bis  movements  were  paralyzed 
by  a  dispnte  with  Sir  Hector  Monro,  and  that  had  the  Mysorean 
eaptain  made  a  vigorous  charge  he  would  have  completely  carried 
the  day.  But  he  at  length  yielded  the  ground  on  which  the  battle 
waa  fought,  and  the  English  reached  it  over  the  dead  bodies  of 
tlieir  yet  unburied  countrymen,  who  bad  iallea  in  the  former  action. 
The  natives,  accor^g  to  some  acconnts,  boasted  of  this  encounter 
as  a  complete  victory ;  but  Colonel  Wilks  says  they  represented  U 
merely  as  a  drawn  battle,  which  was  not  very  far  from  tbe  trath. 

Neither  tbe  fame  nor  strength  of  the  British  army  was  much 
improved  by  this  engagement  The  commander,  however,  having 
learned  that  the  important  fortress  of  VeUore  was  besieged  and  r^ 
dOMd  to  extremity,  determined  upon  a  vigorous  attempt  to  reliev* 
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it;  and  having  understood  that  Hyder  was  posted  at  Sholingliinv 
resolved  upon  another  effort  to  bring  him  to  action.  On  the  rnovn* 
ing  of  the  27th  September,  he  pushed  forward  with  such  vigoor 
aa  very  nearly  to  surprise  the  Indians  before  their  ranks  oooU 
be  fully  formed.  They  rallied,  indeed,  and  made  several  brisk 
charges,  but  were  finally  obliged  to  betake  themselves  to  flight  with 
the  loss  of  5000  men,  while  only  a  hundred  fell  on  the  side  of  the 
assailants.  General  Coote  was  thus  enabled,  though  not  without 
difficulty,  to  march  upon  Yellore,  the  siege  of  which  was  abandoned 
on  his  approach. 

The  war  continued  with  various  fortune.  Intelligence  having 
been  received  of  hostilities  between  the  English  and  Dutch|  Lord 
Macartney,  now  governor  of  Madras,  formed  the  design  of  reducing 
Negapatam,  the  capital  of  their  settlements;  and,  upon  finding 
Sir  Eyre  Coote  opposed  to  the  measure,  he  completed,  without 
drawing  any  from  the  main  army,  a  detachment  of  4000  men, 
placed  under  the  command  of  Sir  Hector  Monro.  The  enterprise 
was  conducted  with  the  greatest  vigour,  and  five  successive  lines 
of  redoubts  were  carried  by  the  besiegers  with  such  energy  and 
intrepidity,  that  the  garrison,  though  consisting  of  about  8000, 
capitulated  in  fourteen  days.  All  the  other  Dutch  settlements  on 
the  same  coast  fell  along  with  it ;  and  even  their  important  staticm 
of  Trincomalee,  on  the  island  of  Ceylon,  was  carried  by  storm. 

Meantime  Colonel  Brathwaite,  at  the  head  of  2000  men,  was 
recovering  for  the  English  their  ascendency  in  Tanjore ;  though 
his  corps,  when  the  whole  country  was  occupied  by  the  Mysorean 
cavalry,  seems  to  have  been  too  small  to  remain  with  safety 
detached  from  the  main  army.  Hyder  not  only  cut  off  from  the 
British  all  sources  of  accurate  information,  but  studied  to  deceive 
them :  all  the  spies  who  pretended  to  give  them  intelligence  were 
in  his  pay ;  and  Brathwaite  remained  encamped  on  the  banks  of 
the  Coleroon,  without  a  suspicion  that  the  flower  of  the  enemy's 
forces  were  hemming  him  in  on  every  side.  Even  when  afuured 
of  the  fact  by  one  of  the  natives,  he  was  so  misled  by  opposite 
intimations  as  to  think  the  assertion  unworthy  of  credit,  till  he 
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found  himulf  encIcMed  by  an  army  of  more  than  ten  tiinei  his 
nomber.  All  acconnta  agree  that  the  resititance  of  thia  devoted 
little  oorps  was  truly  gallant,  and  that,  during  the  protracted  oon- 
teit,  tbey  repnlaed  repeated  and  desperate  attacks.  But  at  length 
■n  ODMt  by  the  French  troops  broke  the  sepoys ;  the  whole  wen 
throwB  into  confVidon,  and  finally  either  killed  or  obliged  to  sor- 
mider.  The  French  oEGcers  displayed  their  usual  humanity,  and 
•vea  ^ppoo,  wbo  commanded,  did  not  on  this  occasion  treat  the 
priioneni  with  bis  accustomed  barbarity. 

Notwithatanding  thia  triumph,  Hyder  felt  deep  anuety  as  to 
bit  fiitnre  prospectd.  He  learned  that,  through  the  indeTatigable 
exartuna  made  by  Hr.  Haatings  from  Bengal,  the  Mahratta 
gOTeminent  had  withdrawn  from  bia  alliance,  and  bad  even  bound 
tbemidTes  to  guai-antee  the  firitiah  territory  as  it  stood  et  the 
period  of  their  laat  treaty.  At  the  same  time  a  detachment,  which 
be  bad  lent  to  besiege  Tellicherry  on  the  Malabar  coast,  met  with 
a  TB17  unexpected  resiEtance ;  they  were  not  only  unable  to  make 
any  impression,  but,  on  a  strong  relnforcenient  being  received 
finm  Bombay,  were  beaten  and  compelled  to  surrender.  So  much 
dapvMsed  waa  he  by  these  unfavourable  circam stances,  that  be 
bad  even  formed  the  design  of  evacuating  the  Camatic,  when 
tidiags  arrived  of  a  strong  body  of  French  troops  having  arrived 
on  the  coast;  and  accordingly,  on  the  10th  March,  fhey  landed 
to  the  araonnt  of  3000.  These  anxiliaries  and  their  elUee,  regard- 
ing themselves  now  decidedly  superior  in  the  field,  immediately 
laid  fliege  to  Cuddalore,  which,  having  been  imperfectly  provided 
with  the  means  of  defence,  surrendered  almost  without  resistance. 
They  tben  proceeded  to  attack  the  important  position  of  Wande- 
waih ;  but  General  Coote  having  presented  himself,  and  offered 
batUa  for  its  relief,  the  combined  army,  with  all  its  boasted 
atrength,  declined  that  issue  and  retreated  towards  Pondicberry. 
The  BriUsb  general  foUowed,  and  defeated  them  with  consider- 
able losa  near  Amee.  At  the  same  time  he  threw  supplies  into 
Vallore,  and  undertook  an  expedition  against  Cuddalore,  which 
&iled  only  throo^h  the  want  of  naval  co-operation.     Thus,  even 
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after  obtaining  a  powerfdl  reinforcement  from  France,  Hyder 
remuoed  still  unable  to  face  the  English  army  in  the  open  field. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  latter  were  emploj^g  vigorona  eSbitB  to 
make  an  impreaBion  on  the  side  of  Malabar,  After  tbe  trlnmphant 
npnlse  of  the  enemy  from  TelUcberry,  Major  Abingdon  redooed 
Calicut;  and  Colonel  BamberBtone,  an  able  and  intelligent •oflker, 
landed  with  addidonal  strengtb  from  Bombay,  which  rendafod 
the  British  completely  masters  of  the  field.  The  Nidrs,  hailing 
him  as  a  deliverer,  immediately  joined  tbur  forces  to  his,  and 
the  combined  troops  proceeded  into  tbe  interior.  The  enemy 
baving  imprudently  waited  their  approsch  in  a  disadrantageou 
position,  with  a  river  in  their  rear,  were  totally  defeated,  and  a 
great  number  drowned  in  the  flight.  Yet,  on  advancing  into  the 
country,  the  conqueror  found  himself  so  encnmbered  by  tbe  diffi- 
calties  of  the  march,  and  harassed  by  parties  acting  in  his  rear, 
that  he  was  obliged  to  commence  bis  retreat.  This  movement  it 
was  soon  necessary  to  make  very  rapid,  an  Tippoo  and  Lnlly  bad 
hastened  with  a  large  army  to  retrieve  the  Mysorean  interests  od 
this  cosat.  Tbe  English  fell  back  to  Paniani,  where  Colond 
Macleod,  who  arrived  to  take  the  command,  intrenched  himseK  w 
strongly,  tbst  Tippoo  was  repulsed  with  a  severe  loss.  Thia 
prince,  however,  was  preparing  with  a  superior  force  to  renew 
the  attack,  when  he  was  recalled  by  an  event  of  the  most  momen* 
tons  character,  to  which  he  very  naturally  considered  every  other 
aa  secondary. 

Hyder'a  health  had  for  some  time  been  in  a  state  of  npid 
decline,  and  symptoms  now  appeared  of  that  severe  imposthnma 
called  tbe  rajhora,  or  royal  boil,  said  to  be  peculiar  to  the  coimtry, 
and  even  to  the  higher  ranks.  When  decidedly  formed,  it  bafflea 
the  skill  of  the  native  physicians,  and  invariably  proves  btal. 
He  expired  on  the  7th  of  December  1782,  at  an  age  not  prednly 
ascertained,  but  believed  to  have  exceeded  eighty.  Of  tbe  nmner- 
ons  race  of  Indian  adventurers  he  was  perhaps  the  most  remark- 
able. Destitute  of  the  first  elements  of  education,  unable  to  writs 
or  read,  he  made  his  way  to  the  throne  of  a  mighty  kingdom, 
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irbieh  he  governed  wilh  brilliant  talent  and  profound  politioal 
wudom,  thongh  without  the  least  tinctare  of  hononr,' principle,  or 
bninauity.  Hh  death  formed  a  crisU  the  most  alarming  for  the 
power  which  he  had  reared.  An  Indian  army  is  held  together 
by  no  sentiment  of  patriotlam,  public  dnty,  or  professional  cha- 
racter, but  aiinply  by  fealty  to  their  chief,  and  reliance  on  tbdr 
pay.  When  their  leader  disappears,  his  soldiers  are  converted 
from  an  organized  body  to  a  scattered  crowd  of  individuals,  who 
either  disperse  entirely  or  are  formed  into  bands,  each  following 
the  leader  who  attaches  them  to  him  by  hia  esploits,  or  can  bribe 
them  by  bis  wealth.  This  danger  was  great  aa  it  respected 
the  fiunily  of  Hyder,  whose  active  mind  was  the  soul  of  every 
movement  in  tbe  court  and  army.  His  sagacity,  however,  enabled 
him  to  choose  instruments  who,  in  tbe  hour  of  trial,  proved  faith- 
ful to  himself  and  bis  house. 

Tbe  af&irs  of  bis  treasury  were  administered  by  the  joint 
inBtmmentality  of  Pooruea  and  Kisben  Rao,  two  Bramins  of 
opposite  sects,  speaking  different  languages,  and  sendng  as  checks 
npom  each  other.  These  two  persons,  as  soon  aa  they  saw  Hyder's 
last  hour  approaching,  formed  in  concert  tbe  extraordinary  design 
of  concealing  it  &om  tbo  army  and  tbe  world.  The  state  of  his 
health  bad  for  some  time  prevented  him  from  receiving  any  bat 
his  most  confidential  servants ;  to  them  the  two  treasurers,  with 
awful  injonctions  of  secrecy,  communicated  the  fact ;  white  to  all 
the  others  they  gave  regular  reports  of  the  progress  of  the  malady, 
which  tbey  still  repreuented  as  iavonrable.  Only  Mohammed 
Ameen,  consin-german  to  tbe  monarch,  with  another  chief,  con- 
trived the  plan  of  nusing  to  power  his  second  son,  a  youth  of 
defective  intellect,  as  a  pageant  in  whose  name  tbey  themselves 
might  govern.  But  their  plot  was  discovered ;  and  they  were 
apprehended  and  sent  off  under  a  strong  guard,  as  if  by  the  per- 
sonal orders  of  the  sovereign.  The  instant  that  the  rajah  expired, 
his  faithful  ministers  despatched  notice  to  bis  eldest  son,  which 
reached  him  in  four  days.  Tippoo  instantly  suspended  his  opera- 
tions agunst  the  English,  and  accomplished  a  march  with  extreme 
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rapidity  across  the  peninsula.  As  he  approached,  and  leamel 
that  everything  was  tranquil,  he  slackened  his  speed,  and  on  tbs 
2d  January  1783,  made  a  private  entry  into  the  camp,  wliere, 
after  the  usual  distrihution  of  pay  and  donatives,  he  was  soon 
recognised  as  commander  of  the  army  and  as  sovereign  of  MjsorB. 
He  had  now  at  his  disposal  troops  estimated  at  88,000  men,  and 
a  treasure  amounting  to  three  millions  sterling,  besides  a  great 
store  of  jewels  and  other  precious  effects. 

Notwithstanding  this  studied  concealment,  the  government  at 
Madras  received  early  notice  of  the  death  of  Hyder.  They 
immediately  transmitted  the  intelligence  to  their  commander-in- 
chief,  urging  him  to  make  a  rapid  movement  to  take  advantage  of 
that  disorganization  which  usually  follows  such  a  crisis  in  an 
Indian  government.  But  unfortunately  the  most  violent  insub- 
ordination and  dissension  reigned  among  the  different  members  of 
the  council  themselves.  The  dictatorial  power,  independent  of  the 
civil  government,  intrusted  to  Sir  Eyre  Coote,  was  perhaps  neces- 
sary under  the  circumstances  of  that  period,  and  had  been  attended 
with  signal  advantage  in  the  conduct  of  the  war;  but  it  formed  a 
precedent  to  which  future  commanders  were  too  much  inclined  to 
appeal.  General  Stuart,  who  had  succeeded  Sir  Eyre,  claimed  equal 
authority;  while  Lord  Macartney  required  the  entire  subordina- 
tion of  the  military  to  the  civil  administration.  The  former,  to 
vindicate  his  supposed  right,  seems  to  have  acted  in  studious 
opposition  to  the  instructions  issued  by  the  presidency.  He  first 
expressed  doubts  of  the  death  of  Hyder;  then  said  that  he  would 
move  at  tlie  proper  time;  next  declared  that  his  army  was  in  no 
condition  to  march ;  and,  in  short,  did  not  undertake  anything  till 
thirteen  days  after  Tippoo  was  fully  established  in  the  sove- 
reignty. 

This  state  of  dissension  between  the  civil  and  militarv  autho- 
rities,  each  seeking  rather  to  inculpate  the  other  than  to  promote 
public  objects,  could  not  but  be  highly  injurious  to  the  service. 
The  supreme  government  seem  to  have  laid  the  chief  blame  upon 
that  of  Madras.     Thev  sav,    "  You  favour  us  with  a  collected 
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roue  of  eomplaint  and  inrectiTe  Againtt  this  government ;  ■giinal 
the  Naboh  of  Arcot  and  his  miniaten ;  agunst  ths  commander-ii^ 
chief  of  all  the  forces  in  India;  against  the  oommander-in-ehiaf 
of  hia  majesty'a  fleet;  igunat  yonr  own  proTindal  commander-in- 
cbief;  and  again,  againnt  this  government."  It  was  obserred, 
that  the  eSortt  of  the  presidency,  when  they  bad  the  entin 
management  of  tho  war  and  the  moat  liberal  snpplieB,  had  been 
altogether  unavailing  for  the  delivery  of  the  Carnatio.  Sir  Eyre 
Coote  was  accordingly  tent  to  resume  the  command,  with  nearly 
the  same  unlimited  powers  as  before,  to  which  Lord  Macartney 
very  decidedly  objected.  But  the  gallant  general,  overcome  by 
the  hardships  of  the  voyage,  sofiered  a  renewal  of  some  former 
disease,  and  expired  on  the  26th  April  1783,  two  days  after 
reaching  Uadras,  and  about  four  months  after  the  decease  of  the 
great  Indian  prince  whose  career  he  had  checked. 

The  war  in  the  Carnatic  bad  now  assumed  an  aspect  favonrable 
beyond  expectation.  Tippoo,  from  causes  which  we  shall  pre- 
■ently  notice,  conslderiiig  the  west  of  India  as  baring  become  the 
principal  theatre  of  bostilitieij,  withdrew  his  troops  from  the 
fbimer  place,  in  order  that  he  might  act  in  the  latter  with  mors 
effeet.  In  conseqnence  of  his  departure  it  was  determined  to 
attaek  Coddalore,  where  the  French  had  now  concentrated  tbeir 
main  strength.  As  this  place  was  receiving  contianal  r^foro^ 
meats,  it  was  desirable  to  proceed  speadily  to  its  investment;  bnt 
the  UadrsB  government  lodged  heavy  complaints  of  the  tardy 
progress  made  by  General  Stuart,  who  performed  only  a  daily 
march  of  three  miles,  and  thus  required  forty  days,  instead  of  tb« 
usual  period  of  twelve,  to  reach  bis  destination.  He  was  censured 
also  for  immediately  calling  Colonel  FuUerlon  firom  Tanjore,  aa 
expedient  which  was  understood  to  be  reserved  for  a  caseof  ni^eitt 
neoeaaity.  The  fact,  however,  appears  to  have  been,  that  with 
every  reinforcement  which  could  be  obtained,  the  task  was  beyond 
his  strength.  Bus^y,  the  French  commander,  had  nnder  him  a 
nnmerous  and  brave  army,  with  a  considerable  body  of  nativs 
troops.     In  an  attack,  which  took  place  on  the  13th  Jane,  the 
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English  gained  indeed  the  contested  podtbn,  hot  with  the  lorn  cf 
upwards  of  a  thousand  men.  The  garrison  was  afterwaidi  n- 
pulsed  with  considerable  loss  in  a  midnight  sally;*  yet  Snfiiriii, 
the  French  admirali  having  made  himself  master  of  the  seai  tad 
landed  no  fewer  than  2400  men,  the  enemy  acquired  a  deeided 
superiority,  and  prepared  for  an  enterprise  which  threatened  tbe 
most  disastrous  consequences  to  the  British,  Stuart,  irritated  and 
disgusted,  and  considering  himself  abandoned  by  the  goyemment 
at  Madras,  had  recklessly  determined  to  expose  his  followers  to 
whatever  hazard  the  course  of  things  might  present  At  this 
critical  moment,  however,  tidings  arrived  that  peace  was  conoliided 
between  the  two  nations.  Bussy  soon  after  suspended  offenrivo 
operations,  and  even  sent  orders  to  his  countrymen  to  withdraw 
firom  the  service  of  Tippoo,  offering  likewise  bis  mediation  between 
the  two  belligerent  parties;  but,  though  some  advances  were 
made,  they  were  not  productive  of  any  immediate  result 

We  shall  now  turn  our  attention  to  the  proceedings  on  the 
western  coast,  which  were  rapidly  rising  in  importance.  Aiier 
Tippoo  had  retired  so  hastily  to  make  good  bis  claim  to  the  crown, 
the  English  became  again  decidedly  superior;  having  obtained  a 
very  considerable  reinforcement  under  General  Mathews,  who 
assimied  the  command.  That  officer  received  from  tbe  presidency 
of  Bombay  positive  orders  to  commence  operations,  and  push  for- 
ward without  delay,  by  the  most  direct  road,  against  the  important 
city  of  Bednore.  Instructions  thus  peremptory,  issued  by  a  civil 
government  placed  at  so  great  a  distance,  were  manifestly  inex- 
pedient. Mathews  wrote,  remonstrating  in  the  strongest  manner 
against  the  danger  of  tbe  course  thus  prescribed,  and  the  idisad- 
vantage  of  depriving  him  of  discretionary  power;  and  yet,  though 
there  must  be  always  some  measure  of  discretion  implied  in  such 
circumstances,  he  proceeded  precipitately  to  carry  his  orders  into 
effect  He  landed  bis  troops  at  the  point  of  tbe  coast  nearest  to 
Bednore,  and  began  to  scale  the  steepest  part  of  the  Ghauts, 

*  Benudotte,  Um  late  King  of  Sweden,  waa  taken  prisoner  In  this  action,  and  treated  1>y 
Qeneral  Wangenheln  with  a  hnmanity  which  he  afterwards  cordially  acknowledged. 
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regardlew  of  BeTeral  detachments  of  the  enemy  which  were  hover- 
ing on  his  flank  and  rear.  Ee  experienced  a  degree  of  soooesa 
which  there  was  little  room  to  anticipate ;  everything  gave  way 
before  him,  and  Bednore  itself  snrrendered  without  a  blow.  He  !■ 
snppoaed  to  have  fomid  in  that  dty  a  treaenre  exceeding  £800,000^ 
and  waa  accosed  of  appropriatiDg:  to  himself  a  coaniderable  por- 
tion of  it;  bat,  from  the  events  which  followed,  this  cbai^  coold 
never  be  Mly  ittvettigated.  It  would  appear  from  Colonel  Wilki, 
that  treason,  unknown  to  the  general,  had  afforded  tho  means  of 
his  trinmpb.  Sheik  Ayftz,  the  governor,  had  been  raised  to  a 
lugh  eommand  by  Hyder,  who  was  accnstomed  to  reproach  Tippoo 
with  the  superior  qaalidea  of  this  slave  as  contrasted  with  his  own. 
Hence  the  prince  conodved  the  most  deadly  hatred  agunat  the 
&vonrita,  who,  soon  after  the  late  monarch's  decease,  intercepted 
a  letter  from  the  new  saltan  ordering  him  to  be  put  to  death. 
Under  this  impulse,  he  hastened  to  the  dtadel,  and  effected  ibi 
deUvery  to  the  English.  He  did  not,  however,  join  in  aclifs 
war&re  against  his  cruel  master,  but  contented  himself  on  his 
approach  with  retiring  to  the  coast. 

Tippoo  was  greatly  annoyed  on  learning  the  fall  of  this  im- 
portant place,  and  the  near  advance  of  the  enemy  towards  bis 
cental.  Mathews  was  soon  informed  that  successive  corps  wers 
throwing  themselves  on  bis  rear,  and  surrounding  him  with  a 
fbree  against  which  he  would  be  unable  to  cope.  He  had  by 
this  time  obtained  permission  from  the  Bombay  government  to  act 
according  to  his  own  discretion  ;  but  he  was  now  so  elated  by  bis 
easy  victory,  that  he  placed  blind  confidence  in  fortune,  and  even, 
according  to  certain  statements,  believed  himself  aided  by  some 
supernatural  power.  Thus,  reposing  in  fall  security,  he  allowed 
his  commnnications  with  the  sea  to  be  intercepted,  while  his  troops 
were  surrounded  by  Tippoo's  whole  force,  uded  by  the  science  of 
Cossiguy,  a  French  engineer.  The  garrison  were  driven  into  tba 
citadel,  and,  after  a  brave  defence,  were  reduced  to  the  neoesmty 
of  capitulating,  though  on  favourable  terms,  receiving  a  promise 
that  they  should  be  safely  conducted  to  the  coast.     When  tha 
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Indian  prince  obtained  admission  into  Bednore,  ho  prooaeiM 
to  the  treasury;  bnt^  to  his  rage  and  dismay,  feond  it  empty. 
Orders  were  then  given  to  search  the  persons  of  the  EngUdi 
offioers,  on  which  unhappily  was  found  a  large  sum  both  in  mooej 
and  jewels,  considered  always  in  that  country  as  public  property. 
Upon  this  discovery  he  considered  himself  absolved  from  all  that 
he  had  stipulated;  the  prisoners  were  thrown  into  irons,  andeooi- 
mitted  to  the  most  rigorous  durance  in  the  different  fortrsisei  of 
Mysore. 

The  sultan  immediately  marching  down  to  the  low  district,  in« 
vested  Mangalore,  which,  though  a  fortress  of  very  secondary 
strength,  was  defended  in  the  most  gallant  manner  by  Colonel 
Campbell,  naviog  stood  a  siege  of  fifty-six  days,  it  was  reduced 
almost  to  a  heap  of  ruins,  when  tidings  arrived  of  the  peace  con- 
cluded between  France  and  England.  The  French  officers,  Cos- 
signy,  Lally,  and  Boudenot,  then  withdrew  with  their  troops  firom 
the  army  of  Tippoo, — a  measure  viewed  with  great  indignation  by 
that  prince,  who  considere<l  them  as  united  to  him  in  a  personal 
alliance  during  the  war.  Indeed  it  was  not  without  difficulty  that 
they  escaped  the  effects  of  his  resentment.  Having  made  some 
vain  attempts  to  prosecute  the  siege  alone,  he  at  length  agreed  to 
an  armistice,  which  was  to  extend  over  the  whole  coast  of  Mala- 
bar. One  condition  was,  that  a  certain  supply  of  provisions,  suf- 
ficient to  keep  up  the  present  stock,  should  be  allowed  to  enter 
Mangalore  every  month.  But,  although  this  stipulation  was 
nominally  observed,  its  spirit  was  completely  violated,  the  food 
provided  being  so  deficient  in  quantity,  and  of  such  very  bad 
quality,  that  the  health  of  the  garrison  rapidly  sank;  while 
General  M^Leod,  with  an  exceedingly  ill-tlnied  scrupulosity,  de- 
clined taking  any  effective  means  for  introducing  proper  supplies. 
The  consequence  was,  that  Campbell,  after  sustaining  a  siege  of 
nearly  nine  months,  was  obliged  to  surrender,  and  was  so  over- 
powered by  the  fatigues  of  the  service,  that  he  soon  afterwards 
died. 

Meantime  in  the  south,  under  the  able  direction  of  Mr.  Sullivan, 
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tbe  dril  reudeiit,  and  through  the  milit&r^  Uknti  of  Colonels 
Lang  Bod  Fallerton,  very  important  ndvoDtages  were  gtuned. 
First  Csroor  and  Dindignl,  and  afterirarda  Palgant  and  Coimba- 
toor,  were  reduced.  The  lait  of  the  above-named  officers  wa>  even 
preparing  to  ascend  the  Gbauta  and  march  upon  Seringapatam, 
when  he  was  ordered  to  etop,  and  directed  to  rettore  all  hia  reoent 
oonqneats.  Tippoo  had  applied  for  two  English  comraissionen  to 
proceed  to  his  camp  and  treat  for  peace;  and,  with  ■  oonrtMy 
which  Colonel  Wilka  consideni  blameable,  the  Madras  govemmant 
bad  acceded  to  bis  reqaeaL  These  envoys,  however,  on  discover- 
log  hit  proceedings  with  regard  to  Mangalore,  sent  orders  to 
Fnllerton  to  SDSpend  tbe  process  of  resti^ration.  Bnt  at  length  a 
treaty  was  ooncladed,  founded  on  the  basis  that  each  party  sboold 
retain  hia  former  posBetsions,  and  that  the  stdtan  abonld  release 
snob  of  his  prisoners  as  had  survived  the  crnelties  with  which  thej 
had  been  treated. 
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Court  of  the  Nlsam— Negotiations  with  the  Sultan— Army  advancea  against  him— He 
attacks  the  Troops  from  Bombay— Brltiah  march  on  Seilngapatam— Action  at  lialavllly— 
Deqwndency  of  Tlppoo— fii^e  commenced— Its  Operations— Tlppoo  attempta  to  negoti- 
ate—His  Alsrm— Storming  of  Seringapatam— Death  of  the  Sultan— His  Character— Aneo- 
dotes— DiqKMal  of  the  Kingdom  of  Hyaora 

Tippoo,  after  having  concladed  this  treaty,  became  the  most 
prominent  personage  in  the  political  world  of  India.  Equal  per- 
haps to  his  father  in  talents  and  ambition,  sometimes  even  dis- 
playing a  superior  military  genins,  he  was  yet,  as  already  ob- 
served, a  very  different  character.  The  former  always  proceeded 
in  a  direct  coarse  to  realize  his  schemes  of  interest  or  ambition, 
from  which  no  other  object  could  turn  him  aside;  but  the  latter 
was  agitated  by  various  passions  and  caprices,  which  disqualified 
him  from  pursuing  a  decided  line  of  policy.  Instead,  too,  of 
manifesting  the  indifference  of  Hyder  on  the  subject  of  religion, 
he  was  inspired  with  a  furious  zeal  in  the  cause  of  Islamism, 
which  prompted  to  the  most  odious  and  tyrannical  measures.  The 
issue  was,  that  he  was  buried  under  the  ruins  of  the  empire  he 
inherited,  and  which  his  predecessor,  by  so  many  arts  and  crimes, 
had  raised  out  of  nothing. 

His  first  religious  persecution  was  directed  against  the  Chris- 
tians on  the  coast  of  Canara,  who  had  been  converted  by  the 
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Portuguue.  Id  thia  cue,  indeed,  he  Heema  to  hftve  had  a  nme- 
what  pUouble  [>retext.  In  hia  nairative  he  asMrts,  probably  not 
without  trutb,  that  the  Europeaos  had  originallj  employed  violent 
meana  to  compel  the  uativea  to  adopt  the  new  creed.  Having 
tfaerefbra  collected  60,000,  bj  his  own  statement,  bat,  according 
to  Wilka,  only  30,000,  he  ftnrdbly  inflicted  on  them  the  rite  of 
eircnm<asion ;  then  hurried  them  to  the  capital,  and  diatribnted 
them  in  the  difierent  garrinms;  a  barbaroos  treatment,  by  which 
it  ia  lud  that  many  perished.  By  a  strange  inconsistency,  he 
represented  it  aa  the  highest  honour  to  be  thos  urged  to  the  pro* 
feuion  of  the  Moslem  faith,  yet  made  it  the  punishment  of  rebel- 
lion and  contumacy.  The  rude  mountainons  territory  of  Coorg 
had  always  formed  a  relnctant  appendage  to  the  kingdom  ol 
MyBoie.  The  people  had  taken  advantage  of  the  war  with  the 
English  to  reassert  their  independence;  holding  their  conqnerors 
in  equal  abhorrence  on  account  of  their  religion,  and  thdr  disre- 
gard (or  the  rights  of  landed  property.  As  they  now  presented 
the  aspect  of  a  formidable  resistance,  Tippoo  was  obliged  to 
march  against  them  with  his  whole  force,  when  they  retreated 
into  the  depth  of  th^c  forests,  which  appeared  almost  inaccessible. 
Having,  however,  divided  his  whole  army  into  detachmenU, 
which  formed  a  complete  circle  round  the  unhappy  fbgiUves,  and 
closing  in  upon  them  as  huntsmen  do  in  pursuit  of  game,  he  at 
length  penetrated  into  their  most  secret  haunts,  and  carried  off 
70,000  victims  to  undergo  the  abhorred  penalties  of  circnmcirion 
and  captivity.  Elated  by  these  cruel  triumphs,  the  saltan  hesi- 
tated not  to  assume  the  title  ofpadska,  which  our  historians  have 
not  very  accnrately  translated  king.  It  was  hitherto  appropri- 
ated exclustvely  to  the  Great  Mogul,  whose  supremacy  had  till 
that  period  been  acknowledged  in  Mysore;  hot  no  sooner  did  the 
conqueror  invest  himself  with  this  high  distinction,  than  public 
prayers  were  offered  for  him  instead  of  Shah  Allum. 

The  increasiug  influence  and  lofty  pretensions  of  this  potentate 
nused  against  him,  in  1786,  a  confederacy  the  most  powerful 
that  had  for  a  long  time  been  formed  in  Southern  India.     The 
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Hahrattas  had  repeatedly  shaken  to  its  fbandation  the  throne  of 
Hyder;  and,  though  now  much  disonited,  they  were  still  the 
greatest  among  the  native  powers.  They  held  possession  of  the 
person  as  well  as  the  capital  of  the  Mogul,  and  had  no  rivals  lor 
empire  except  in  the  Afghan  sovereigns.  With  the  ntzam,  who 
ranked  second  in  strength  and  dignity,  they  formed  an  alliance, 
which  had  for  its  object  the  sobversion  of  the  new  kingdom  in  the 
tenth,  and  the  division  between  them  of  all  its  possessions.  So 
confident  were  the  Mahrattas  of  a  triumphant  issue,  that  they  did 
not  even  call  in  their  own  contingents,  and  declined  courting  the 
aid  of  the  English,  lest  they  should  be  oblig^  to  share  with  them 
the  expected  spoil.  The  confederates  advanced  towards  the  Toom- 
buddra,  the  chief  barrier  between  their  dominions  and  those  of 
Tippoo;  they  besieged  and  took  the  strong  fortress  of  Badamee; 
and  their  cavalry  spread  themselves  over  the  country.  The  saltan 
did  not  attempt  directly  to  oppose  this  invading  force ;  but  by  a 
circuitous  movement  came  rapidly  upon  Adonie,  the  principal 
fortress  of  the  nizam  south  of  the  river  just  named,  and  considered 
by  this  ruler  so  strong,  that  he  had  formed  in  it  a  sort  of  royal 
establishment,  which  included  the  harems  of  his  brother  and 
nephew.  The  son  of  Hyder  pushed  the  siege  with  his  character- 
istic impetuosity;  but  having  prematurely  attempted  to  storm  a 
breach,  found  it  so  bravely  defended  by  its  commander,  that  he 
sustained  a  complete  repulse.  The  confederate  armies  were  thus 
enabled  to  come  to  its  relief^  and  obliged  him  to  retire.  But  it 
was  now  the  season  of  the  year  at  which  the  Toombuddra  under- 
goes its  periodical  inundation,  when  it  became  necessary  for  the 
allies  to  have  the  whole  of  their  armies,  their  materials,  and 
supplies,  either  on  the  one  side  or  on  the  other  of  that  river.  To 
transport  so  many  men  and  so  much  baggage  to  the  southern 
bank,  in  the  face  of  an  active  enemy,  appeared  too  hazardous ; 
they  therefore  recrossed  to  the  northern  side,  leaving  Tippoo's 
dominions  secure  during  the  period  of  the  monsoon.  They  were 
even  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  abandoning  Adonie,  after  hastily 
withdrawing  its  distinguished  inmates;  and  the  victor  on  entering 
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found  numerous  apartments  still  fitted  up  nilb  all  the  Bplendoiir 
of  a  Ti^al  palace. 

The  sultan  had  now  just  ground  to  boast  of  his  success ;  yet  he 
aimed  at  extending  it  still  farther,  Ee  caused  a  great  quantity 
of  ^ber  to  be  ielled  in  the  forests  of  Bedaore,  and  floated  down 
the  swollen  stream,  where  it  was  converted  into  rafts  and  baskot- 
boati  for  oonreyiog  his  forces  across.  All  hb  officers  dissuaded 
him  from  the  daring  scheme  of  carrying  beyond  this  river  o£bn- 
sive  operations  against  such  powerful  armies.  lie  rejected  every 
argument,  and  in  the  course  of  a  week  bad  actually  transported 
the  vhole  of  his  troops  to  the  other  side.  The  confederates,  who 
conld  not  be  made  to  believe  in  any  such  attempt,  had  neglected 
all  precautions  againet  it;  and  their  indemsiTe  movements  soon 
showed  how  completely  they  were  taken  by  surprise.  After  re- 
peated marches  and  countermarches,  Tippoo,  with  bis  whole  force 
in  four  divisions,  msde  a  midnight  attack  upon  their  camp. 
Through  a  want  of  co-operation  between  these  detachments,  the 
undertaking  did  not  completely  succeed ;  yet  the  enemy  were 
thereby  compelled  to  quit  their  position,  and  when  they  aflerwards 
attempted  to  regain  it,  were  repulsed  with  considerable  loss.  The 
general  issue  of  the  day  was  such  as  Induced  them  to  retreat, 
abandonbg  to  the  conqueror  the  important  city  and  di^itrict  of 
Savaaoor.  Soon  after,  overtures  wore  made  for  a  treaty,  which 
was  concluded  on  the  condition  that  the  sultan  should  acknow- 
ledge the  tribute  stipulated  by  Ilyder;  amounting  still,  after  some 
liberal  deductions,  to  forty-five  lacks  of  rupees,  thirty  of  which 
were  actually  paid.  lie  restored  also  Adonio  and  the  other  towns 
taken  during  the  war,  and  was  in  return  recognised  as  sovereign 
of  nearly  all  India  south  of  the  river  Toombu  Jdra. 

By  this  successful  contest  against  such  a  powerful  confederacy, 
Tippoo  had  earned  perhaps  the  greatest  military  name  in  Hia- 
doatan;  having  displayed  even  prudence  and  moderation  in  the 
terms  on  which  he  concluded  peace.  He  now  considered  himself 
the  undisputed  ruler  of  the  south,  and  at  liberty  to  propagate  tba 
Mohammedan  faith  by  violence  of  every  description.     His  fint 
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movement  was  to  descend  the  Ghauts,  into  the  territoiy  of  CalievI 
or  Malabar  Proper,  which,  by  a  hard-won  conquest,  Hyder  had 
annexed  to  the  dominion  of  Mysore.  Here  he  found  a  nee 
inspired  with  such  deadly  enmity  to  his  favourite  creed,  that  if  a 
Mussulman  touched  the  outer  wall  of  a  house,  they  thought  it 
necessary  to  reduce  the  whole  to  ashes.  Their  religious  profession, 
indeed,  derived  little  honour  from  their  moral  conduct,  since  cus- 
tom among  the  Nairs,  or  natives  of  high  rank,  sanctioned  a  mode 
of  living  so  extremely  dissolute,  that  Tippoo  did  not  exaggerate 
when  he  told  them,  that  "  they  were  all  born  in  adultery,  and 
were  more  shameless  in  their  connexions  than  the  beasts  of  the 
field."  But  notwithstanding  these  habits,  they  possessed  the 
utmost  bravery,  and  were  prepared  to  make  the  most  determined 
resistance  to  the  resolution  entertained  by  the  sultan  of  compelling 
them  to  undergo  circumcision  and  eat  beef.  Even  when  vanquished 
they  submitted  to  both  conditions  with  extreme  reluctance,  and 
many  sought  refuge  in  the  heart  of  forests,  or  in  the  surrounding 
mountains,  till  at  length  the  whole  were  either  circumcised  or 
driven  from  the«r  fields  and  homes.  The  victor  then  commenced 
a  war  against  the  religious  edifices.  He  publicly  boasted  that  he 
had  rased  to  the  ground  eight  thousand  temples,  with  their  roofs 
of  gold,  silver,  and  copper,  after  digging  up  the  treasures  buried 
at  the  feet  of  the  idols;  but  there  is  reason  to  believe,  that  in  this 
instance  he  greatly  exaggerated  his  own  enormities.  At  length 
he  became  so  elated  with  these  exploits,  that  he  appears  to  have 
considered  himself  as  really  endued  with  supernatural  powers, 
and  little  if  at  all  inferior  to  Mohammed  himself.  Being  strongly 
advised  by  his  counsellors  not  to  attempt  passing  the  Ghauts 
during  the  height  of  the  rainy  season,  he  replied,  that  "  he  would 
order  the  clouds  to  cease  discharging  their  waters  until  he  should 
have  passed.''  But  he  had  soon  to  encounter  a  mortal  foe,  against 
whom  neither  his  earthly  nor  his  celestial  powers  were  found  to 
avail.  I 

The  little  kingdom  of  Travancore,  forming  the  western  part  of 
the  most  southerly  extremity  of  India,  amid  the  revolutions  which 
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nhook  the  gre&tet  states  in  its  vidnity,  bad  hitherto  succeeded  in 
mniDtaiDUg  independence  and  neutrality.  It  was  protected  not 
only  hy  a  lofty  chain  of  mountains,  extending  aa  far  aa  Cape  Como- 
rio,  bat  by  the  more  imperfect  defence  of  s  wall  and  ditch  covering 
iti  whole  frontier.  Tippoo,  however,  had  fixed  his  eyea  with 
intense  eagerness  on  the  conquest  of  a  territory  which  lay  aa  it 
were  enclosed  within  bis  recent  acquisitions,  and  wonld  complete 
their  drcnit.  He  fabricated  several  grounds  of  disaatis&ction. 
The  territory  of  Cochin,  which  had  now  been  reduced  under  com- 
plete vassalage  to  Mysore,  happened  so  fo  intersect  that  of  Tm- 
vancore,  that  the  wall  formed  for  the  defence  of  the  one  aurronnded 
some  portions  of  the  other ;  and  Tippoo  could  complain  that  his 
passage  to  a  certain  part  of  his  dominiouii  was  obstructed  by  this 
barrier.  The  Eajah  of  Travancore,  again,  with  the  view  of 
secnriiig  his  frontier,  had  purchased  from  the  Dutch  the  forts  of 
Cranganore  and  Ayacotta,  which  the  latter  had  long  ago  conquered 
from  the  Portuguese.  This  measure  was  deeply  resented  by 
Tippoo,  who  remarked  that  these  forts  stood  within  his  territories, 
and  alleged,  though  seemingly  without  reason,  that  the  Dutch  had 
owned  his  superiority,  and  paid  a  rent  for  the  land.  Lastly,  tbe 
refugee  Kairs,  fleeing  from  his  persecution,  had  found  a  friendly 
reception  in  Travancore.  On  these,  or  any  other  grounds,  tbe 
sultan  would  not  have  been  slow  to  execute  his  purpose,  bad  it 
not  been  checked  by  a  defensive  alliance  formed  during  the  last 
war  between  the  rajah  and  the  English.  It  was  therefore  neces- 
sary to  afford  explanations  to  tbe  government  at  Madras,  who 
appear  to  have  felt  tbe  strongest  disposition  to  preserve  padfio 
relations  with  Mysore.  They  professed  theraselves  ready  to  listen 
to  all  reasonable  grounds  of  complaint,  and  proposed  sending  two 
commissioners  who  might  examine  and  adjust  the  several  matters 
in  dispute.  This  did  not  harmonize  with  the  design  of  Tippoo, 
who  hastened  with  his  whole  force  to  attack  the  weak  barrier  of 
the  Travancore  lines.  The  extent  of  such  a  fortiflcatioa  neces- 
sarily rendered  it  inefficient;  and  accordingly,  on  the  29th  Decem- 
ber I7R9.  while  a  nnmerous  body,  comprising  apparently  tht 
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whole  army,  by  a  feigned  attack  on  the  principal  gate,  occupied 
the  attention  of  the  inhabitants,  the  saltan  himself  with  upwards 
of  14,000  men,  the  flower  of  his  troops,  had  eflfected  his  entraiiod 
at  an  unguarded  point  on  the  right  flank.  He  then  pushed  along 
the  interior  of  the  rampart  to  reach  the  nearest  gate  and  open  it 
to  his  soldiers.  For  some  time  his  progress  was  almost  unre- 
sisted; the  inhabitants  retreated  from  one  tower  to  another; 
though,  as  reinforcements  arrived,  they  began  to  make  a  mora 
vigorous  stand.  They  maintained  their  defence  particularly  in  « 
large  square  building  that  served  the  joint  purpose  of  a  magazine 
and  barrack ;  and  here  Tippoo,  seeing  his  flrst  division  consider- 
ably diminished  by  successive  contests,  ordered  it  to  be  strength- 
ened by  a  fresh  corps.  This  operation  being  ill  understood,  was 
imperfectly  executed ;  and,  as  the  troops  were  advancing  in  some 
disorder,  a  party  of  twenty  Travancoreans,  from  under  a  close 
cover,  opened  a  brisk  fire  on  their  flauk.  The  commanding- officer 
fell,  upon  which  the  whole  body  was  thrown  into  irretrievable  con- 
fusion. The  mass  of  fugitives  drove  before  them  a  detachment 
which  was  advancing  to  their  support,  and  who  again  impelled 
those  behind.  Many  of  the  men  thrown  down  were  trampled  to 
death,  and  the  ditch  was  filled  with  heaps  of  bodies.  The  sultan 
himself  was  borne  along  by  the  torrent,  and  some  servants  with 
difficulty  conveyed  him  over  the  ditch,  after  he  had  twice  fallen, 
and  suffered  such  contusions  as  occasioned  a  lameness  from  which 
he  never  entirely  recovered.  His  palanquin,  the  bearers  of  which 
had  been  killed  in  the  crowd,  was  left  behind ;  and  his  seals,  rings, 
and  other  ornaments,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  Hasten- 
ing forward,  at  one  time  on  foot,  at  another  in  a  small  carriage, 
he  arrived  at  his  camp  in  the  most  miserable  plight,  after  losing 
2000  of  his  men.  So  precarious  is  the  fortune  with  which  war, 
and  especially  barbarous  war,  is  often  attended  I 

It  may  be  easier  to  conceive  than  describe  the  rage  and  humi- 
liation of  Tippoo  at  seeing  his  fine  army  thus  completely  repulsed 
by  a  despised  foe ;  and  he  made  a  vow  that  he  would  not  leave 
the  encampment  till  he  had  retrieved  and  avcnp-cd  the  di'^aster. 
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All  bis  detachments  were  called  m,  bis  heavy  caonon  waa  brangbt 
down  from  SeriDgapaUm  and  Bangalore ;  and  tbongh  more  than 
three  months  were  employed  in  these  preparations,  be  eocceeded 
completely  in  lulling  the  snspiciona  of  the  British,  and  in  per* 
Boading  them  that  he  was  still  desirous  of  moiDtaining  amicahte 
relations.  At  length,  his  arrangements  being  completed,  about 
the  beginning  of  April  1790,  he  opened  regular  batteries  against 
this  contemptible  wall,  and  soon  mads  a  breach  nearly  three 
quarters  of  a  mile  in  extent.  The  troops  of  Travancore,  thus 
exposed  in  the  open  field,  fled  with  little  resistance,  and  Tippoo 
BOOB  saw  the  whole  country  lying  defenceless  before  him.  Im- 
mediately after  he  laid  siege  to  Cranganore,  near  which,  on  the 
neighbouring  island  of  Vipeen,  the  English  had  a  small  force 
stationed  to  assist  the  rajah.  These  were  reinforced  by  three 
battalions  under  Colonel  Hartley,  who,  on  finding  that  he  could 
not  undertake  offensive  operations,  withdrew  the  native  garrison 
from  the  place,  and  took  up  a  defensive  position,  in  which  the 
enemy  did  not  attempt  to  molest  him.  The  Mysorean  commander 
now  overran  a  great  part  of  the  conquered  territory,  committing 
his  usual  devastations,  and  carrying  great  numbers  of  the  inha- 
bitants into  captivity.  Many,  however,  retired  to  their  soutbem 
faslDCSses,  where  they  could  with  diiHculty  be  pursued ;  and  the 
season  becoming  unfavourable,  Tippoo,  who  waa  also  alarmed  by 
the  movements  of  our  countrymen,  returned  to  Seringapatam, 
after  having  levelled  to  the  ground  the  wall  which  bad  proved  so 
unexpectedly  formidable. 

The  Marquis  CornwaUis  had  arrived  in  1786  as  governor- 
general,  with  a  view  to  effect  a  complete  reform  in  the  system  of 
Indian  policy ;  and  to  avoid  by  every  possible  means  war  with 
the  native  powers  was  one  of  his  leading  instructions.  He  began, 
accordingly,  by  proclaiming,  in  a  manner  that  has  been  censured 
as  too  full  and  ondisgiiiBcd,  the  resolution  to  engage  in  no  hosti- 
lities not  strictly  defensive.  Yet  his  views  very  early  underwent 
a  change;  and  he  then  considered  it  necessary,  or  at  least  highly 
expedient,  to  enter  apon  an  e:(tcnded  warfiire  wilh  the  view  uf 
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humbling  completely  the  power  of  Mysore.  It  seems  difficult  to 
discover  any  good  groand  for  altering  his  determination  so  entirely. 
Tippoo  had  no  doubt  shown  himself  very  formidable ;  yet  there 
was  no  reason  to  apprehend,  while  the  whole  of  Central  India  was 
united  by  the  alliance  between  the  Nizam  and  the  Mahrattaa, 
that  the  balance  of  power  would  be  actually  endangered ;  on  the 
contrary,  it  was  likely  to  be  in  greater  peril  from  the  downM  of 
one  of  these  parties,  and  the  immoderate  aggrandizement  of  the 
others.  The  new  governor-general,  in  adopting  this  policy,  was 
greatly  influenced,  we  suspect,  by  the  restless  and  violent  dispo- 
sition of  the  sultan,  and  by  an  abhorrence  of  the  cruel  persecutions 
which  he  continued  to  inflict  upon  the  inhabitants  of  the  Malabar 
coast 

The  views  of  the  marquis  were  soon  developed  by  a  treaty 
formed  with  the  nizam.      He  had  been  instructed  to  take  the 
earliest  opportunity  of  demanding  from  this  prince  the  cession  of 
Guntoor,  one  of  the  Northern  Circars,  considered  Necessary  for 
completing  the  circuit  of  that  important  territory.     This  claim 
was  founded  on  the  agreement  of  1768,  originally  concluded  with 
a  view  to  offensive  war  against  Hyder,  and  to  a  partition  of  his 
dominions.     The  pretension  was  somewhat  exorbitant,  considering 
that  the  treaty  had  been  repeatedly  broken  ;  that  war  had  since 
been  waged  between  the  two  parties  ;  and  that  peace  was  twice 
contracted  with  Mysore  without  any  regard  to  its  stipulations. 
A  military  force,  however,  was  despatched  to  support  the  claim, 
which  the  nizam  showed  a  very  remarkable   and   unexpected 
facility  in  granting.     Hatred  and  fear  of  Tippoo  had  at  this  time 
overcome  all  other  considerations,  and  he  readily  agreed  to  exe- 
cute the  conditions  of  the  treaty  relative  to  Guntoor,  provided  all 
the  others,  including  extensive  cessions  promised  to  him  from  the 
expected  spoil  of  his  enemy,  were  also  inserted.     The  governor- 
general  could  not  grant  this  to  the  full  extent,  but  he  acceded  to 
the  proposal  in  case  future  circumstances  should  admit  of  its  ful- 
filment    At  the  same  time,  agreeably  to  treaty,  a  subsidiary 
force  was  to  be  sent  to  the  nizam,  and  securities  were  introduced 
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tbat  it  ibould  not  be  employed  against  certain  other  poweri.  No 
ivxh  Mving  cl&uae  being  added  in  reference  to  the  snltao,  the 
negotiation  with  respect  to  him  bore  altogether  a  hostile  character. 
While  actuated  hy  these  dispositions,  Lord  Comnallis  was 
probably  gratified  opoa  hearing  that  Tippoo,  by  hix  attack  on  the 
TmTMicore  wall,  had  afforded  a  regular  ground  on  which  to  de- 
clare war.  He  made  a  most  indignant  reply  to  the  presidency  at 
Madras,  who,  expressing  their  opinion  that  this  prince  still  desired 
peace,  were  themselrea  entering  into  treaty,  and  making  no  pre- 
paration fer  hostilities.  In  fact,  the  Trarancore  affair,  thoogb  it 
called  for  attention,  does  not  seem  to  have  pressed  so  closely  on 
any  British  interest  that  an  attempt  might  not  have  been  made  to 
adjust  it  by  pacific  arraogements.  The  marquis,  however,  an- 
nouDced  that  it  ought  to  have  been  considered,  and  must  still  be 
viewed,  as  at  once  placing  the  two  powers  in  a  state  of  enmity. 
He  had  determined  to  repair  to  Madras  and  take  the  command  in 
person,  but  relinquished  this  intention  on  learning  the  arrival  of 
General  Medows,  in  whose  vigour  and  capacity  he  placed  the 
utmost  confidence.  At  the  same  time,  he  hastened  to  conclude 
an  alliance  with  the  nizam  and  the  Mahratta  government,  who 
each  engaged  to  employ  their  whole  force  against  the  sultan  ;  in 
return  for  which,  upon  the  success  of  the  war,  all  their  claims 
upon  the  territory  of  Mysore  were  to  be  granted  in  their  fullest 
extent.  The  former  pressed  earnestly  for  a  guarantee  that,  while 
his  troops  were  absent  on  the  projected  expedition,  his  country 
should  not  be  pillaged  by  his  warlike  allies ;  but,  though  it  was 
impossible  to  deny  the  reality  of  the  danger,  it  would  have  been 
exceedingly  ungracious,  in  a  public  document,  to  have  supposed 
that  great  power  capable  of  such  a  dereliction  of  duty  and  decency. 
The  governor-general,  however,  gave  private  assurances  of  proteo- 
tioa,  with  which  he  prevailed  upon  the  Indian  prince  to  be  satisfied. 
Tippoo  seems  not  to  have  been  prepared  for  the  prompt  move- 
ment of  the  English.  In  June  1790,  they  commenced  the  cam- 
pugn  on  the  boldest  system  of  offensive  warfare ;  their  aim  b^g 
nothing  less  than  by  the  most  direct  route  to  ascend  the  Ghauts 
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from  tbe  south,  and  advance  apon  Scringapatam.     This  maich 
had  already  been  projected  and  considered  practicable  by  Colonel 
Fullerton  at  the  termination  of  the  last  war.     As  compared  with 
the  northern  road  through  the  frontier-district  of  the  Baramahli 
it  had  the  disadvantage  of  being  more  remote  frx)m  Madras,  and 
consequently  from  all  military  supplies  and  stores;  but  it  led 
through  a  country  more  abundant  in  forage  and  provisions,  and 
avoided  tho  obstacle  presented  by  the  powerful  fortress  of  Banga- 
lore.    It  was  necessary,  however,  to  begin  by  reducing  the  strong 
places  possessed  by  tho  sultan  in  the  low  country;  and  General  ' 
Medows,  fixing  his  head-quarters  at  Coimbatoor,  employed  in  this 
service  Colonel  Stuart,  who  had  acquired  much  experience  in 
Southern  India.     The  most  important  of  these  fortresses,  and  that 
which  was  considered  the  main  bulwark  of  Mysore  in  this  quarter, 
was  Palgaut,  about  thirty  miles  west   of  Coimbatoor.      Stuart 
immediately  marched  against  it,  but  had  on  his  way  to  encounter 
an  unexpected  obstacle.      At  this   season  the  monsoon,  which 
deluges  the  coast  of  Malabar,  conveys  only  cooling  and  refreshing 
showers  to  the  interior  and  eastern  districts;  but,  in  advancing 
westward,  he  met  its  full  force,  which  rendered  the  country  wholly 
unfit  for  military  operations.     After  giving  a  formal  summons  to 
Palgaut,  he  returned,  and  was  then  despatched  to  Dindigul,  more 
than  100  miles  distant  in  the  south-east.     Having  formed  a  very 
inadequate  idea  of  the  strength  of  this  place,  he  had  carried  only 
a  small  stock  of  ammunition,  which  was  found  nearly  exhausted 
after  eflfecting  only  a  very  imperfect  breach.     No  alternative  was 
left  but  an  attempt  to  storm  it,  in  which  he  was  repulsed.     The 
enemy,   however,   were  so  struck  by  the  spirit  with  which  the , 
assault  was  conducted,  and  so  ignorant  of  the  deficiency  under 
which  he  laboured,  that  they  sent  proposals  of  surrender,  on  terms 
which  he  was  too  wise  not  to  accept. 

By  the  time  he  returned  from  Dindigul,  the  season  admitted  of 
his  again  proceeding  against  Palgaut.  Here  he  had  been  equally 
misinformed,  though  to  quite  a  different  effect,  liaviqg  been  led  to 
expect  a  very  formidable  resistance.     He  accordingly  employed 
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great  efforts  ia  sending  forward  a  conBiderable  train  of  artilUiy; 
but  on  the  morning  of  the  Slst  September,  two  batteries  baving 
been  opened,  tbe  guna  of  tbe  fort  were  speedily  silenced,  and 
before  nigbt  a  breach  was  effected  in  the  curtain.  The  garrison 
soon  made  offers  of  submission,  asking  scarcely  any  conditions 
except  that  they  should  be  protected  from  the  fnry  of  the  Nairs 
in  the  Britisli  service,  who  were  ready  to  Tent  on  all  that  be- 
longed to  Tippoo  their  deepest  resentment  for  bis  barbarous  perse- 
eutioo. 

While  Colonel  Stuart  was  thus  employed,  considerable  pro- 
gress was  made  by  tbe  army  towards  the  high  land  of  Mysore. 
A  chun  of  posts  along  the  rivers  Canvery  and  Babvany,  namely. 
Career,  Eroad,  Sattimungul,  had  been  snccessiTely  reduced;  and 
the  last  of  these,  commanding  tbe  important  pass  of  Gtyelhutty, 
which  opened  the  way  into  the  heart  of  the  country,  was  occupied 
by  Colonel  Floyd  with  a  force  of  2000  men.  By  this  arrange- 
ment the  different  corps  were  very  ill  connected  together ;  for 
General  Medows  at  Coimbaloor  was  sixty  miles  distant  from  tbe 
diviuon  of  Floyd,  and  thirty  from  that  of  Stuart  The  second  of 
these  ofGcers  pointed  out  tbe  danger  of  bis  situation,  and  tbe 
intelligence  he  had  received  that  the  enemy  was  collecting  a  great 
force  to  attack  him;  but  the  commander  paid  no  attention  to  this 
wamiog,  and  ordered  the  detachment  to  cantinuc  in  its  present 
position.  The  Mysore  cavalry,  under  Seyed  Saheb,  had  indeed, 
in  their  attack,  been  very  easily  repulsed,  and  even  compelled  to 
retire  behind  tbe  Ghauts;  still,  this  failure  of  the  advanced  guard 
nnder  a  pnsillanimons  chief  afforded  no  grouud  to  judge  of  what 
might  be  expected  when  the  whole  force  under  the  sultan  himself 
should  be  brought  into  action.  Early  in  September  his  horsemen 
were  seen  in  large  bodies  dexccndiug  the  Ghauts ;  and  as,  when 
crossing  tbe  Bahvany  at  different  points,  they  endeavoured  to 
snrronnd  the  handful  of  English  and  sepoyn,  the  latter  soon  felt 
themselves  in  a  very  criilcal  siination.  They  nevertheless  made 
a  gallant  defence,  and  the  enemy,  having  entangled  their  columns 
in  the  thick  enclosures  which  surrounded  the  British  position. 
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were  charged  very  effectnally  with  the  bayonet,  and  several  aqua-, 
drons  entirely  cut  off.  The  Mysoreans,  however,  still  advaneed 
with  increasing  numbers,  and  opened  a  battery,  which  did  great 
execution  among  the  native  soldiers;  yet  these  mercenaries  stood 
their  ground  with  great  bravery,  saying, — ^'  We  have  eaten  tlie 
Company's  salt;  our  lives  are  at  their  disposal."  They  accord- 
ingly maintained  their  position,  and  Tippoo  thought  proper  to 
withdraw  during  the  night  to  the  distance  of  several  miles:  bat 
the  casualties  had  been  so  very  severe,  and  the  post  proved  so 
untenable,  that  Colonel  Floyd  considered  it  necessary  in  the 
morning  to  commence  his  retreat,  leaving  on  the  field  three  dis- 
mounted guns.  The  sultan,  at  the  same  time,  having  mustered 
his  forces,  began  the  pursuit  with  about  fifteen  thousand  men,  and 
after  mid- day  overtook  the  English  as  they  retired  in  single 
column.  The  latter,  repeatedly  obliged  to  halt  and  form  in  order 
of  battle,  repulsed  several  charges ;  yet,  as  soon  as  they  resumed 
their  march,  the  Indians  hovered  round  them  on  all  sides.  They 
were  compelled  to  abandon  three  additional  guns,  and  their  situ- 
ation was  becoming  more  and  more  critical,  when  some  cavalry 
being  seen  on  the  road  from  Coimbatoor,  the  cry  arose  that 
General  Medows  was  coming  to  their  aid.  This  report,  being 
favoured  by  the  commander,  was  echoed  with  such  confidence 
through  the  ranks,  that  though  Tippoo  had  good  information  as  to 
the  real  fact,  he  was  deceived,  and  withdrew  his  cavalry.  Colonel 
Floyd  was  thus  enabled  to  prosecute  his  retreat  towards  the  main 
army,  which  had  already  marched  to  meet  him,  but  by  a  wrong 
road ;  so  that  the  two  divisions  found  much  difficulty,  and  suffered 
many  hardships,  before  they  could  rejoin  each  other. 

The  English,  in  the  course  of  these  untoward  events,  had  lost 
above  400  in  killed  and  wounded ;  their  plans  for  the  campaign 
had  been  deranged;  the  stores  and  magazines  formed  on  the  pro- 
posed line  of  march  lay  open  to  the  enemy,  and  were  therefore  to 
be  removed  with  all  speed.  General  Medows,  notwithstanding, 
resumed  offensive  operations,  and  had  nearly  come  in  contact  with 
the  army  of  the  sultan ;  but  this  ruler,  by  a  series  of  manoeuvres, 
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dnded  both  him  and  Colonel  Maxwell,  then  stationed  in  Baramahl, 
and  by  a  rapid  march  descended  into  the  Coromandel  territory. 
After  menadng  Trichinopoly,  he  tnmed  northwarda,  and  swept 
the  Camatic  with  nearly  as  little  opposiUon  as  ma  experienced  by 
faia  lather  daring  his  first  triumphant  campaign.  At  Tbiagar, 
indeed,  he  was  repnised  by  his  old  friend  Captain  Flint,  whom  be 
had  learned  to  know  at  Wandewasb ;  but  scarcely  any  other  place 
made  even  a  show  of  resistance.  He  began  by  burning  and 
destroying  ererytbing  in  his  way;  but  soon  considered  that  it 
would  be  more  proGtable  to  levy  contributions,  and  thereby  to 
replenish  his  somewbat  exhausted  treasury.  On  approaching 
Pondicberry,  be  endeavoured  to  open  a  negotiation  vrith  the 
French,  which  was  rendered  fruitless  by  the  pacific  disposition  of 
Xiouis  the  Sixteenth. 

General  Medows  in  tbe  field  displayed  courage  and  talent ;  but 
he  had  not  shown  himself  equal  to  the  intricate  operations  of  an 
Indian  campaign.  T.ord  Comwallis,  tberefore,  determined  to 
resume  bis  original  design  of  directing  in  person  the  course  of  the 
war;  and  having  arrived  at  Madras,  on  the  29tb  Jannary  1791, 
be  took  the  command.  He  brought  considerable  reinforcements ; 
and  having  ordered  Medows  to  join  him,  resolved  without  besica- 
tion  to  carry  bostilities  into  the  centre  of  Tippoo's  dominions.  In 
weighing  tbe  advantages  of  the  two  lines  of  operation,  tbe  north 
and  the  sontb,  by  which  be  could  penetrate  into  tbe  interior  of 
Mysore,  he  preferred  the  former.  Probably  the  failure  of  tbe 
late  campaign  a  good  deal  influenced  bis  choice ;  he  reflected  also 
on  tha  distance  to  wbich  bis  military  movements  would  in  tbe 
other  case  be  withdrawn  from  their  point  of  support  at  Madras, 
and  therefore  decided  upon  braving  all  tbe  difficulties  presenled 
by  the  fortress  of  Bangalore,  and  the  bleak  region  in  wbich  it  is 
■ituated. 

On  tbe  5th  February  the  governor- general  began  his  march, 
and  on  tbe  lltb  passed  through  Vellore  towards  Amlxwr,  as  if 
he  bad  meant  to  ascend  tbe  mountains  by  some  one  of  tbe  passes 
directly  opposite  to  Madras.    Tippoo,  meantime,  was  lingering 
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near  Pondicherry,  in  hopes  of  concluding  his  French  negotistioiiT 
and  heing  thereby  reinforced  by  six  thoosand  troops.  He  tmstod, 
too,  that  with  his  light  cayalry  he  might  reach  the  passes  towards 
which  the  English  were  advancing,  in  time  to  place  himsdf  in 
their  front.  Comwallis,  however,  suddenly  wheeled  to  the  right, 
and  by  a  circuitous  march  of  four  days  attained  the  pass  of  Moog* 
lee,  where  he  found  neither  fear  nor  preparation  on  the  part  of 
the  enemy.  In  a  similar  period  he  entered  without  resutanee 
the  high  plain  of  Mysore,  and  was  now  in  the  heart  of  the  sol- 
tan's  country.  This  able  movement,  with  which  the  commander- 
in-chief  opened  his  career,  struck  his  antagonist  with  consternation, 
and  inspired  the  most  favourable  anticipations  as  to  the  manner 
in  which  the  campaign  would  be  conducted. 

Tippoo,  taken  completely  by  surprise,  hastened  to  the  defence 
of  his  dominions ;  but  he  acted  on  no  distinct  or  effective  plan. 
He  lost  much  valuable  time  in  superintending  personally  the 
removal  of  his  harem  from  Bangalore;  and,  notwithstanding 
several  attempts  to  harass  the  British,  scarcely  opposed  an 
obstacle  to  their  taking  ground  before  that  stronghold,  which  they 
did  on  the  5th  March.  The  siege  was  immediately  beg^n  with 
the  utmost  vigour,  yet  under  peculiar  disadvantages.  The  fortress 
was  too  extensive  to  be  invested ;  operations  were  therefore  carried 
on  solely  by  breach  and  battery ;  the  garrison  received  all  the 
reinforcements  and  supplies  of  which  they  stood  in  need;  while 
the  sultan,  with  the  whole  of  his  bravo  and  active  army,  well 
skilled  in  desultory  warfare,  hovered  round,  making  continual 
efforts  to  support  the  besieged,  and  to  annoy  their  assailants.  Yet 
the  only  serious  disaster  which  the  latter  experienced  was  occa- 
sioned by  the  too  forward  valour  of  Colonel  Floyd,  when  despatched 
vriih  the  cavalry  to  cover  a  reconnoisance.  Being  about  to  retire, 
he  saw  the  enemy's  rear  in  a  position  exposed  to  an  advantageous 
attack,  and  could  not  resist  the  temptation.  lie  pushed  on,  and 
though  soon  entangled  in  broken  and  irregular  ground,  drove 
successive  detachments  before  him,  when  suddenly  a  musket-ball 
entered  his  cheek,  passed  through  both  jaws,  and  he  fell  down 
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apparentlj  dead.  The  second  in  command  being  in  the  extreme 
lefU  there  was  no  one  to  give  orders  or  encourage  the  troops  at 
this  critical  moment!  They  began  a  retreat,  which,  as  the  dif- 
ferent corps  of  the  enemy  rallied,  and  a  cross-fire  was  opened  from 
the  fort,  was  soon  changed  into  a  confused  flight  The  overthrow 
might  have  been  very  serious,  had  not  Colonel  Gowdie  come  up 
with  a  body  of  infantry,  and  checked  the  advance  of  the  pursuers. 
The  loss  of  the  Briti»h  in  men  was  only  seventy-one,  but  the  de- 
struction of  nearly  three  hundred  horses  was  very  severely  felt 

Another  enterprise,  which  proved  somewhat  hazardous,  was  the 
carrying  of  the  fortified  town  of  Bangalore,  a  place  of  very  con- 
siderable extent  and  importance.  It  was  surrounded  with  an  in- 
diffisrent  wall,  but  the  ditch  was  good,*  and  the  gate  was  covered 
by  a  very  close  thicket  of  Indian  thorns.  The  attack  was  made,' 
too,  without  any  due  knowledge  of  the  ground;  and  the  soldiers, 
both  in  advancing  and  in  endeavouring  to  force  an  entrance,  were 
exposed  to  a  destructive  fire  from  turrets  lined  with  musketry. 
Colonel  Moorhouae,  one  of  the  most  accomplished  soldiers  in  the 
service,  received  four  wounds,  which  proved  fatal  At  length, 
when  the  gate  was  almost  torn  in  pieces.  Lieutenant  Ayre,  a  man 
of  diminutive  stature,  forced  his  way  through  it,  and  Medows, 
who  preserved  an  inspiring  gaiety  in  the  midst  of  battle,  called 
out,  "  Well  done  I  now,  whiskers,  try  if  you  can  follow  and  support 
the  little  gentleman  I"  On  this  animating  call,  the  troops  dashed 
into  the  town ;  though  its  great  extent  rendered  the  occupation 
difficult.  Tippoo  likewise  threw  in  a  strong  corps,  which  renewed 
the  contest,  opening  a  heavy  fire  with  small  arms ;  but,  when  the 
English  betook  themselves  to  the  bayonet,  they  drove  the  enemy 
with  irresistible  fury  through  the  streets  and  lanes,  and  soon  com- 
pelled them  to  evacuate  the  pettah.  Our  loss,  however,  amounted 
to  131. 

Notwithstanding  every  obstacle,  the  besiegers  by  the  21st  had 
efiected  a  breach,  and  though  it  was  not  in  a  condition  for  being 
stormed,  yet,  on  considering  the  active  movements  made  by  the 
snltan.  it  was  determined  to  make  the  attempt  that  very  night. 
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It  was  bright  moonlight, — eleven  was  the  boor  named, — and  a 
whisper  along  the  ranks  was  the  signal  appointed  for  adTandng 
in  profound  silence.  The  ladders  were  planted,  and  a  few  men 
had  reached  the  rampart  before  the  alarm  extended  through  the 
garrison.  The  killedar  or  governor  hastened  to  the  spot,  and 
fonght  with  the  utmost  bravery,  but  he  fell;  and  the  aasailanti, 
charging  with  the  bayonet,  soon  established  themselves  on  the 
top  of  the  walls.  They  spread  to  the  right  and  left;  columns 
descended  into  the  body  of  the  place;  and  in  an  hour  they  were 
masters  of  Bangalore.  Tippoo  had  received  the  intelligence,  and 
was  marching  with  his  whole  force  to  save  the  place,  when  crowds 
of  fugitives  announced  to  him  the  disastrous  event;  and  he  re- 
mained the  whole  night  sunk  in  silence  and  stupor.  It  is  asserted 
that  he  was  aware  of  the  intended  attack,  and  had  made  prepara- 
tions to  meet  it;  but  the  occurrences  which  actually  took  place 
do  not  seem  very  consistent  with  this  statement. 

After  this  triumph,  Lord  Comwallis  was  still  in  extreme  dis- 
tress for  provisions,  and  especially  forage.  Before  making  his 
grand  movement  upon  the  capital,  he  proceeded  northward,  in 
hopes  of  obtaining  supplies,  and  of  being  joined  by  10,000  horse 
which  the  Nizam  had  promised.  After  a  long  march,  the  expected 
contingent  made  its  appearance;  but  a  woful  disappointment  was 
felt  at  the  very  aspect  of  such  grotesque  auxiliaries.  According 
to  Wilks,  "  it  is  probable  that  no  national  or  private  collection  of 
ancient  armour  in  Europe  contains  any  weapon  or  article  of  per- 
sonal equipment  which  might  not  be  traced  in  this  motley  crowd, 
— the  Parthian  bow  and  arrow,  the  iron  club  of  Scythia,  sabres  of 
every  age  and  nation,  lances  of  every  length  and  description,  and 
matchlocks  of  every  form,  metallic  helmets  of  every  pattern." 
These  singular  accoutrements  were  combined  with  "  the  total 
absence  of  every  symptom  of  order  or  obedience,  excepting  groups 
collected  round  their  respective  flags ;  every  individual  an  inde- 
pendent warrior,  self-impelled,  aflfecting  to  be  the  champion  whose 
single  arm  was  to  achieve  victory."  This  corps,  it  was  evi- 
dent, could  never  be  of  any  use  in  regular  operations ;  but  hopes 
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'  vera  at  fint  cherislied  tliat  tbey  migfat  reliere  the  English  from 
aome  of  the  haraasing  duty  belonging  to  light  troopa.  It  was 
•oon  found,  hoirever,  that  thej'  did  nothing  but  plonder  the 
natires  and  consnnie  the  atorea  of  the  camp,  alreadjr  almost 
entirely  ezhanated. 

Lord  ComwalUa,  though  he  had  been  ao  completely  diaap- 
pointed  in  hia  allies,  and  though  all  hU  departments,  especially 
those  of  conveyance,  were  in  the  most  imperfect  state,  was  yet 
anxionaly  desirous  to  bring  the  war  to  a  termination,  which  could 
be  effected  only  by  adrandng  upon  Seiingapatam.  For  this  end 
all  poaaible  resources  were  called  into  action;  the  officers  were 
invited  and  agreed  with  alacrity  to  contribute  their  private  means, 
and  to  hire  from  the  natives  accommodations,  which  the  latter 
would  not  willingly  hare  placed  under  the  control  of  a  public 
department  Cannon-balls  were  carried  even  by  women  and 
children;  and  thus  almost  withont  any  regular  equipment,  the 
army  was  enabled  to  march  upon  the  capital.  This  movement 
ftrock  Tippoo  with  alarm;  he  had  even  made  arrangements  for 
egnreying  hia  harem  and  treasare  to  Ohittledroog;  but  bis  mother 
r^ireaented  to  him  the  fatal  impression  of  despondency  which 
mch  a  step  would  make  upon  his  troope  and  subjects.  He  yielded 
to  her  judgment,  and  determined  to  hazard  all  in  the  defence  of 
his  chief  dty.  His  mingled  apprehension  and  rage  were  oddly 
diaplayed,  the  former  in  effacing  from  the  walls  of  the  town 
numerous  caricatures  with  which  he  bad  caused  them  to  be  em- 
bellished, representing  the  English  in  tlie  most  ridiculous  attitudea, 
and  the  latter  in  the  secret  murder  of  a  number  of  his  prisoners. 

The  sultan  had  hitherto  conSned  himself  to  a  desultory  war- 
£m«,  endeavouring  to  cut  off  the  British  by  detachmenta,  in  the 
manner  which,  during  the  Inst  contest,  had  been  so  snccessful. 
But  in  bis  campaign  with  Lord  Comwallis,  he  had  been  unable  to 
achieve  any  exploit  of  this  description;  and  now  the  danger  of 
his  capital,  and  it  is  said  the  reproaches  of  his  wives,  urged  him 
to  hazard  a  general  battle  rather  than  allow  it  to  be  formally 
invested.     He  drew  ap  his  men  with  great  judgment  on  a  ranite 
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of  heights  in  front  of  the  Caavery,  which  here  separated  his  armj 
from  the  island  on  which  Seringapatam  stood.  The  gOTemor- 
general,  hy  a  night-movement,  placed  himself  on  the  enemy's  left 
flank;  hut  Tippoo,  with  great  promptitude,  had  anticipated  tlie 
object  of  his  opponent  by  occupying  a  succession  of  steep  hills  in 
front  of  his  position,  from  the  possession  of  which  he  derived  a 
great  advantage.  The  battle  was  of  long  continuance,  and  main- 
tained with  great  obstinacy.  The  English,  unable  to  employ 
their  own  artillery  with  any  effect,  suffered  considerably  from  that 
of  the  enemy,  and  were  also  seriously  annoyed  by  namerons 
flights  of  rockets  furnished  from  the  arsenal.  Yet,  on  coming  to 
close  combat,  they  carried,  by  successive  charges,  one  point  after 
another,  till  the  whole  of  the  sultan's  army  was  obliged  to  seek 
shelter  under  the  fortifications  of  the  city. 

Lord  Cornwallis,  at  the  expense  of  500  men  in  killed  and 
wounded,  had  gained  the  honour  of  the  day;  but  he  was  in  such 
a  situation  that  only  a  decisive  victory,  and  scarcely  even  that, 
could  have  enabled  bim  to  achieve  his  object.  Tippoo  had  prac- 
tised, with  the  utmost  diligence,  his  old  system  of  laying  waste 
the  country  around  the  English.  Tbcy  had  marched  through  a 
desert,  and  in  vain,  by  sending  scouts  in  every  direction,  endea- 
voured to  find  a  human  being  who  could  afford  either  aid  or  infor- 
mation; and  the  army  was  now  suffering  most  deeply  from  famine, 
disease,  and  all  those  evils  which,  in  a  campaign,  are  oflen  more 
fatal  than  the  sword.  Their  means  of  conveyance  were  so  deficient 
that  the  men  were  compelled,  in  view  of  the  enemy,  to  drag  the 
baggage,  and  even  the  heavy  cannon,  as  if  they  had  been  beasts 
of  burden.  In  short,  after  several  marches  and  counter-marches, 
the  British  commander  felt  himself  under  the  painful  necessity  of 
immediately  retreating,  with  the  sacrifice  of  all  the  battering-train 
and  heavy  equipments  with  which  ho  was  to  have  besieged  Serin- 
gapatam. Ue  was  obliged  also  to  stop  the  progress  of  another 
expedition  which  was  advancing  to  his  support. 

Although  Madras  was  the  main  centre  of  the  English  opera- 
tions, vet  the  war  had  extended  to  the  coast  of  Malabar.     There 
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Colonel  Hartley  held  the  command,  with  a  force  nomerioally 
small,  but  aided  by  the  zealoos  cO'OperatioD  of  the  natives,  who 
bad  been  thoronghly  alienated  by  the  violence  of  the  lultan.  This 
enmity  towards  him  rendered  it  impossible  for  his  troops  to  carry 
on  that  desultory  warfare  in  which  they  excelled;  they  were 
therefore  obliged  to  fight  a  regular  battle,  and  were  completely 
defeated.  Soon  after,  in  December  1790,  General  R.  Abercromby 
landed  with  a  Urge  force,  reduced  Cananore,  and  easily  made  him- 
self master  of  every  other  place  held  by  the  enemy  in  Malabar. 
He  met  with  another  auxiliary,  who  opened  for  him  a  passage 
into  the  midst  of  Tippoo's  dominions.  An  account  has  I>een 
given  of  the  injurious  treatment  soffered  by  the  people  of  Coorg 
from  the  ntler  of  Mysore.  Their  youthfiil  rajah,  after  a  long 
captivity,  had  lately  contrived  to  effect  his  return.  The  greater 
part  of  his  subjects  were  groaning  in  esile;  but  in  the  depth  of 
the  woody  recesses  there  was  still  a  band  of  freemen,  who  rallied 
roond  him  with  enthoaiaatic  ardour.  By  a  series  of  exploits,  that 
might  have  adorned  a  tale  of  romance,  the  young  prince  recalled 
bis  people  from  the  distant  quarters  to  which  they  had  been 
driven, — organized  them  into  a  regular  military  body,  drove  the 
<^pressors  from  post  after  post,  and  finally  became  undisputed 
nder  of  Coorg,  expelling  the  Mohammedan  settlers  who  had  been 
forcibly  introduced.  A  common  interest  soon  united  him  in  strict 
alliance  with  General  Abercromby,  who  thus  obt^ned  a  route  by 
which  he  could  transport  his  army,  without  opposition,  into  the 
elevated  plain.  The  conveyance  of  the  heavy  cannon,  however, 
was  a  most  laborious  task,  as  it  was  often  necessary  to  drag  them 
by  ropes  and  pulleys  np  the  tremendons  steeps,  which  form  on 
this  side  the  declivity  of  the  Ghauts.  At  length  the  general  had 
overcome  every  diEGcolty,  and  was  in  full  march  to  join  Lord 
Corowallis,  when  he  received  orders  to  retreat,  which,  in  this  case 
too,  could  be  effected  only  by  the  sacrifice  of  all  the  heavy  artil- 
lery. 

As  his  lordship  was  retiring,  in  a  most  shattered  condition, 
upon  Bangalore,  the  strength  of  the  men  failing  for  want  of  food, 
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and  the  sick  being  with  the  ntmost  difficulty  dragged  alongi  his 
troops  were  alarmed  by  the  appearance  on  thdr  left  of  a  large  body 
of  cavalry,  apparently  the  vanguard  of  a  nomeroas  army;  but  as 
they  were  preparing  for  resistance,  one  of  the  horsemen  rode  np 
and  called  ont  that  he  was  a  Mahratta.    This  proved  in  fact  to  be 
no  other  than  the  first  division  of  those  potent  allies,  under  the 
command  of  Purseram  Bhow  and  Hurry  Punt.    These  chiefii  had 
taken  the  field  in  good  time,  and  this  unfortunate  delay  had  been 
occasioned  by  the  siege  of  Darwar,  a  very  strong  place  consider- 
ably to  the  northward,  which  Tippoo  had  carefully  fortified  and 
garrisoned  with  his  best   soldiers.     Purseram,   seconded  by  a 
small  detachment  of  English,  broke  ground  before  it  in  September 
1791 ;  but  our  officers  were  almost  distracted  to  see  the  manner  in 
which  this  important  siege  was  conducted.     The  Mahrattas,  in 
working  a  battery,  never  pointed  their  cannon  so  as  to  make  a 
breach  in  a  particular  spot,  but  aimed  at  random  all  round  the 
wall.    After  loading  a  gun  they  sat  down,  smoked,  and  conversed 
for  half  an  hour;  then  fired,  re-loaded,  and  resumed  their  con- 
versation.    Two  hours  at  mid-day,  by  mutual  consent,  were  set 
apart  for  meals  and  recreation.     Our  engineers  calculated  that 
seven  years  would  be  spent  before  a  breach  could  be  efiected;  and 
Colonel  Frederick,  an  officer  of  high  spirit,  and  animated  with  the 
most  eager  anxiety  for  the  success  of  this  important  service,  was 
seized  with  such  chagrin  that  he  fell  sick  and  died.     However,  at 
the  end  of  six  months  the  garrison,  finding  their  provisions 
become  scarce,  and  discouraged  by  the  fall  of  Bangalore,  pro- 
posed terms  of  capitulation,  which  were  granted,  though  ill  ob- 
served.    The  great  Mahratta  army  then  moved  leisurely  forward 
into  Mysore,  where,  in  the  manner  before  mentioned,  they  met 
with  their  European  allies.     Had  Cornwallis  been  aware  that  this 
large  force  was  advancing  to  his  aid,  he  would  probably  have 
made  every  exertion  to  maintain  his  ground  before  Seringapatam ; 
but  the  activity  of  the  enemy's  light  troops  completely  intercepted 
the  intelligence. 

As  soon  as  these  auxiliaries  arrived,  the  scarcity  in  the  canton- 
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ments  of  Uie  English,  which  prerionalj  amomited  almoit  to 
&mme,  ceased,  so  far  aa  they  were  willing  to  pay  the  eaormona 
prices  that  were  extorted  from  their  necesaitiea.  Every  article 
aboonded  in  that  predatory  host:  it  exhibited  "  the  apoila  of  the 
East,  and  the  indnstry  of  the  West, — from  a  web  of  English 
broadcloth  to  a  Birmingham  penknife;  from  the  shawls  of  Cash- 
mere to  the  second-hand  gennent  of  the  Hindoo;  from  diamonds 
of  the  first  water  to  the  silver  ear-ring  of  a  poor  plundered  village- 
maldeD;"  while  "the  tables  of  the  money-changers,  overspread 
with  the  coins  of  every  country  of  the  East,  gave  evidence  of  an 
extent  of  mercaniile  activity  utterly  inconceivable  in  any  camp, 
excepting  that  of  systematic  plunderers  by  wholesale  and  retaiL" 
These  allies,  moreover,  introduced  the  commander  to  a  most  nse- 
ful  class  of  men,  the  brinjnrries  or  grain-merchants,  who,  travel- 
ling in  large  armed  bodies  with  their  wives  and  children,  made  it 
their  business  to  supply  all  the  militant  powers  of  Eindostan. 
They  distributed  their  com  with  the  strictest  impartiality  to  all 
who  coold  pay  for  it;  and  tho  general,  now  amply  supplied  with 
funds,  was  no  longer  exposed  to  want,  and  easily  obtained  a 
preference  over  Tippoo,  whose  pecuniary  resources  were  beginning 
to&il. 

Although  the  army  was  thus  relieved  from  the  immediate  pres- 
sure of  distress,  Lord  Comwallis  did  not  conceive  it  possible  fo 
advance  again  upon  the  capital  till  the  arrival  of  a  more  favour- 
able  season,  and  till  a  fresh  battering-train  and  other  extensive 
supplies  should  be  forwarded  from  Madras.  In  tho  meantime 
the  troops  were  employed  in  the  reduction  of  some  of  the  tremen- 
dous droogs,  or  precipitous  rocks,  which  rise  like  so  many  for- 
tresses in  this  as  well  as  in  other  of  the  elevated  plains  of  India. 
Among  these  Nnndidroog,  almost  inaccessible  by  nature,  had  been 
fortified  with  every  care  to  render  it  impregnable,  and  was  placed 
under  the  command  of  one  of  Tippoo's  ablest  officers ;  yet  Major 
Gowdie,  after  some  successful  experiments  upon  minor  forts, 
undertook  its  reduction.  The  only  one  of  its  feces  at  all  capable 
of  approach,  had  been  strengthened  near  the  top  by  a  double 
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wall;  while  the  labour  of  establishing  works  on  its  steep  sod 
craggy  sides,  and  conveying  cannon  to  the  batteries,  was  exoes- 
siye.  In  twenty-one  days  two  breaches  were  effected,  and  one 
morning,  by  clear  moonlight,  the  assault  was  made  by  General 
Medows  in  person.  The  defence  was  vigorous ;  huge  masses  of 
granite  were  rolled  down,  with  tremendous  crash,  from  steep  to 
steep;  the  assailants  nevertheless  overcame  every  obstacle,  and 
forcing  the  interior  gate,  efiected  an  entrance.  During  the  whole 
siege  they  had  only  120  killed  and  wounded,  of  whom  thrrfy  Ml 
in  the  assault,  chiefly  by  the  stones  precipitated  from  the  snmmiL 

The  droogs  being  now  viewed  as  no  longer  impregnable, 
Colonel  Stuart  undertook  Savendroog,  which  bore  a  still  more 
formidable  character,  and  had  been  considered  by  the  commander 
as  a  place  not  to  be  attempted.  Yet  afler  seven  days'  approaches 
and  five  of  open  batteries,  it  was  carried  by  storm  without  the 
loss  of  a  single  life.  Ootradroog,  struck  with  dismay  by  these 
successes,  fell  with  little  effort;  and  a  coup- de-main  had  mean- 
time been  attempted  against  Kistnagherry,  the  capital  and  bul- 
wark of  the  Baramahl.  This  attempt  failed;  Colonel  Maxwell 
being  only  able  to  bum  the  town,  that  it  might  not  serve  as 
a  cover  to  predatory  inroads.  The  saltan,  in  the  interval,  had 
sent  an  expedition  to  the  south,  which  succeeded,  by  a  series  of 
manoeuvres,  in  carrying  Coimbatoor  with  its  English  garrison;  and, 
violating  the  capitulation,  by  which  they  were  to  be  allowed  to 
join  in  safety  their  countrymen  at  Palgaut,  he  caused  them  to  be 
marched  prisoners  to  Seringapatam. 

After  some  abortive  attempts  at  negotiation,  Lord  Cornwallis, 
having  completed  his  preparations  and  brought  bis  army  into  a 
state  of  full  equipment,  determined  no  longer  to  delay  his  march 
upon  the  capital.  He  was  now  joined  by  the  troops  of  the  Nizam, 
under  his  son  Secunder  Jah,  which  had  been  hitherto  detained  by 
the  siege  of  Goorumconda.  His  followers  consisted  of  a  tumul- 
tuary host,  closely  resembling  the  corps  already  described,  and 
giving  little  hope  of  an  effective  co-operation.  Purseram  Bhow, 
who  at  the  head  of  his  numerous  Mahrattas  might  have  performed 
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with  great  advantage  the  Hervicea  aligned  to  light  CKvtlij,  had 
concluded  that  it  woald  be  mora  profitable  to  himself  to  tarn  aside 
and  plonder  the  rich  connti?  of  Bednore ;  and  to  this  personal 
interest  he  hesitated  not  to  sacrifice  all  the  grand  objects  of  the 
confederacy.  Captain  Little,  who,  with  a  body  of  abont  a  thousand 
men,  had  been  attached  to  the  host  of  the  Bhow,  was  obliged  to 
second  him  in  all  these  irregolar  pnrsnits;  the  moat  arduooB 
services  devolving  npon  himself  and  his  followers.  At  one  time 
he  was  urged  to  attack  a  large  detachment  of  Tippoo's  army, 
stationed  in  an  almost  impenetrable  jongle  covered  by  a  deep 
ravine.  With  less  than  750  bayonets  he  undertook  the  service, 
and,  after  a  severe  and  even  doubtful  contest,  dislodged  the  enemy 
with  great  loss, — an  exploit  considered  one  of  the  most  brUliant 
by  which  this  war  was  distinguished. 

By  these  circumstances  Lord  Comwallis  was  reduced  to  depend 
on  the  force  under  his  own  immediate  command,  amounting  to 
22,000  men,  including  forty-two  battering-guns  and  fbrty-fonr 
field-pieces;  snd  on  that  of  General  Abercromby,  consisting  of 
8400  men,  which  he  ordered  immediately  to  approach  Seringa- 
patam.  He  began  hia  march  on  the  1st  February  1792,  and 
I^  proceeding  in  three  lines  instead  of  one,  with  his  ordnance  and 
heavy  baggage  in  the  centre,  hia  infantry  and  light  troops  on  the 
flanks,  he  avoided  mnch  of  the  annoyance  hitherto  experienced 
from  the  attacks  of  an  active  eneiny. 

On  the  fith  of  the  month,  the  Engliah  army  having  reached  a 
range  of  heights,  discovered  the  Myaorean  metropolis,  in  front  of 
which  Tippoo,  with  his  whole  force,  amonnting  to  between  40,000 
and  50,000  infantry  and  5000  cavalry,  appeared  strongly  in- 
tnnched.  In  Colonel  Wilks'  opinion,  the  saltan  would  have 
practised  with  greater  advantage  his  original  system  of  desultory 
warfare,  by  throwing  into  the  city  a  strong  garrison  under  afaith- 
ful  commander,  while  he  himself,  with  hia  light  cavalry,  might 
have  endeavoured  to  intercept  the  supplies  and  communications 
of  the  enemy.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  he  fully  trusted  to 
the  strength  of  his  present  position,  and  also  hoped,  by  n 
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it,  that  he  might  weary  out  and  finally  exhaust  hU  antagonist,  In 
the  same  manner  as  Hyder,  in  1767,  had  baffled  the  formidabia 
invasion  of  the  Mahrattas.  His  encampment  was  exceedingly 
atrong,  covered  on  one  side  by  a  thick  bamboo-hedge  and  by  a 
email  river  and  canal,  while  the  main  body  of  his  army  vu 
aecared  in  front  by  a  fortiGed  hill  and  a  chain  of  redoubts,  and  ita 
rear  by  the  works  of  the  town  and  island,  which,  at  the  ume  time, 
a&rded  a  secure  retreat.  This  position  was  such  as,  in  the  opinion 
of  maay,  and  particularly  of  all  the  native  officers,  precluded  every 
idea  of  attack.  Lord  Cornwallis,  however,  considered,  that  wbils 
his  movements  were  delayed,  this  intrenchment  would  becontinn- 
ally  strengthened  by  new  works,  and  that  his  own  sitnadon,  in 
the  midst  of  a  hostile  country  and  of  allies  go  little  to  be  trasted, 
would  become  always  more  precarious.  He  determined,  therefore, 
to  make  an  immediate  and  general  attack;  though  it  appeared 
necessary,  as  in  the  storming  of  a  fortress,  lo  carry  on  his  operv 
tiona  under  cover  of  night,  when  the  batteries  by  which  the 
camp  was  defended  could  not  be  directed  with  any  degree  of 
prerasion. 

The  troops  to  be  employed  in  this  hazardous  service  were 
divided  into  three  columns,  under  General  Medows,  Colonels 
Stuart  and  Maxwell;  the  commander  with  the  reserve  following 
close  behind;  and  the  whole,  under  a  bright  moon,  began  to  movs 
at  eight  in  the  evening.  The  operaUons  of  this  memorable  night 
have  been  very  minutely  narrated,  yet  tbey  are  somewhat  en- 
veloped in  the  obscurity  of  the  scene  in  which  they  were  acted; 
and  we  should  despair,  without  minute  topographical  detaila,  of 
conveying  to  our  readers  a  distinct  comprehension  of  thera.  The 
officers  experienced  to  a  considerable  extent  the  casualties  and 
dangers  of  a  nocturnal  attack;  the  divisions  of  Colonels  Stoartand 
Maxwell  being  once  on  the  point  of  charging  each  other  with  the 
bayonet  Lord  Cornwallis  having  entered  the  boandary-hedge, 
and  searching  in  vain  for  General  Medows,  was  attacked  by  a 
greatly  superior  force,  against  which  he  with  difficulty  maintained 
hia  ground.     The  general  issue  of  the  contest,  however,  was,  that 
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Ae  EDgUeb,  when  regolarl;  brooght  to  bear  apoQ  tbe  enemy, 
urried  all  before  Uiem.  The  moat  critical  moment  wu  whea  the 
two  dimbnB  above  mendoned,  after  having  foaod  a  ford,  nnder- 
took  to  force  th^  way  across  tbe  river.  Being  aided  bj  an  able 
moTement  of  Colonel  Knox,  they  succeeded  more  easily  than  was 
expected,  though  it  was  bo  deep  that  all  their  cartridges  were 
q>oiled  hy  tbe  water,  and  they  were  accordingly  compelled  to 
place  their  sole  reliance  oo  tbe  bayonet.  Tippoo,  during  the  early 
part  of  the  engagement,  occupied  a  strong  redoubt  on  the  river, 
where  he  took  hia  evening  meal;  but,  on  seeing  the  English 
divisions  advance  to  tbe  ford,  be  felt  alarm  as  to  bis  communica- 
tion with  the  city,  and  hastened  to  cross  it  before  tbem.  He  almost 
touched  the  head  of  the  colnmo,  and  had  several  of  bis  attendantti 
killed  before  he  could  reach  a  detached  work  in  an  angle  of  the 
fort,  where  he  again  took  a  station.  But  morning  booq  dawned, 
knd  discovered  tbe  British  army  fully  established  on  the  island, 
and  fikciog  the  fortress  without  any  interpoaiog  barrier,  llie 
saltan  lost,  it  ia  said,  no  less  than  23,000  men,  chiefly  in  conse- 
quence of  tbe  multitudes  who  dispersed  amid  the  confusion,  and 
retnmed  to  their  homes.  A  body  of  ten  thousand,  with  their 
wivea  and  children,  rushed  along  the  Mysore  bridge  to  reach  the 
western  territory.  Tbe  loss  on  the  side  of  our  countrymen 
smonnted  only  to  five  hundred  in  killed  and  wounded. 

Tippoo,  on  discovering  the  extent  of  hb  disaster,  made  the  most 
Tigorona  efforts  to  retrieve  tt  By  the  advice  of  Poomea  hii 
treasurer,  as  tbe  most  effectual  modeof  alluring  back  the  numerous 
fugitives,  he  announced  that  two  lacks  of  rupees  would  be  dis- 
tributed among  the  troops.  He  urged  his  soldiers  to  recover  if 
possible  the  positions  in  which  the  British  were  not  fully  esta- 
blished; and  several  of  their  attacks,  being  supported  by  the 
artilleiy  of  the  fort,  were  very  formidable,  though  they  were  all 
finally  bafQed. 

It  was  no  longer  possible  for  the  sultan  to  conceal  iirom  himself 
that  his  crown  and  kingdom  were  in  the  most  extreme  peril,  and 
indeed  that  a  peace  dictated  by  his  enemies  could  alone  uve 
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them.  The  English  force  under  ComwalliB  had  nngly  defeited 
his  army  and  besieged  his  capital;  and  that  force  was  now  about 
to  be  increased  by  the  corps  under  General  Abercrombyi  by 
another  from  the  south,  which  had  ascended  the  pass  of  Gujelbnttyi 
and  even  by  the  Mahrattas  under  Purseram  Bhow,  who  bad  at 
length  been  shamed  or  frightened  out  of  his  predatory  course. 
There  was  nothing,  therefore,  it  has  been  justly  observed|  but  the 
general  uncertainty  of  human  things,  which  could  leave  a  doubt  as 
to  his  approaching  downfal.  He  accordingly  determined  to  seek 
peace  on  almost  any  conditions.  Two  English  officers.  Lieutenants 
Chalmers  and  Nash,  who  had  been  taken  at  Coimbatoor,  and 
made  prisoners  contrary  to  the  terms  of  capitulation,  were  still 
detained  at  Seringapatam.  They  were  sent  for,  and  the  first  was 
asked  if  he  was  not  an  officer  of  rank,  and  a  near  relation  of  Lord 
Comwallis.  Notwithstanding  bis  reply  in  the  negative,  he  was 
released,  and  desired  to  convey  to  that  commander  the  sultan's 
earnest  wish  for  peace,  and  the  proposal  to  send  an  envoy  to  treat 
for  it  His  lordship's  answer,  though  it  expressed  deep  dissatis- 
faction at  the  treatment  of  the  captives,  contained  an  acceptance 
of  this  overture.  An  officer  of  distinction,  Gholaum  Ali,  arrived 
in  the  camp,  and  several  days  were  busily  spent  in  negotiation, 
to  which  the  allies,  though  they  had  been  so  entirely  useless,  were 
admitted  on  equal  terms.  The  following  was  at  length  fixed  as 
the  ultimatum  to  be  delivered  to  Tippoo: — ^The  surrender  of  half 
his  dominions,  taken  from  districts  contiguous  to  the  territory  of 
the  confederates;  the  payment  of  three  crores  and  thirty  lacks  of 
rupees  (about  £4,000,000  sterling) ;  and  the  delivery  of  two  of 
his  sons  as  hostages.  Hard  as  these  conditions  were,  they  were 
powerfully  enforced  by  events  which  had  occurred  in  the  course 
of  the  negotiation.  On  the  night  of  the  18th  February,  while  the 
attention  of  the  enemv  was  attracted  to  the  south  side  of  the  fort 
by  the  operations  of  a  flying  corps  under  Major  Dalrymple  and 
Captain  Robertson,  the  trenches  were  opened  on  the  north  side 
with  such  silence  and  caution,  that  though  the  fort  was  kept 
blazing  with  blue  lights  for  the  purpose  of  observation,  morning 
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had  arrived  before  the  Boltan  discovered  that  this  operation,  bo 
fatal  to  him,  had  conuneDced.  A  DoUah  or  ravine  had  been  con- 
vertad  into  a  wide  and  extenBive  parallel,  where  the  aBsailants 
were  placed  bo  fiill^  iiDder  cover,  as  to  render  ineffectual  every 
ftttempt  to  interrupt  their  operatioDS.  This  parallel  wbb  carried 
on  and  improved  till  the  2l8t,  when  it  was  completed;  and  in  the 
night  the  line  was  marked  out  for  a  second.  It  was  finished  oa 
Ohe  23d,  and  the  ground  was  fixed  for  the  heavy  batteries  about 
600  yards  from  the  fbrt,  in  bo  advantageous  a  position,  as  to 
leave  no  donbt  of  a  practicable  breach  hdng  speedily  effected. 

As  the  crisis  of  his  fate  thus  rapidly  approached,  Tippoo  felt 
the  necessity  of  coming  to  a  prempt  deciaion  upon  the  proposals 
Bobmitted  by  the  British  commander.  He  called  his  principal 
officers  to  meet  in  the  great  mosque,  and  laying  before  them  the 
Koran,  adjured  them  by  that  sacred  book  to  give  fiuthfdl  advice 
in  thu  dread  emergency.  He  stated  the  terms  demanded  by  the 
enemy,  adding, — "  You  have  heard  the  conditions  of  peace,  and 
you  have  now  to  hear  and  answer  my  question,  ShaB  it  he  peace 
or  toari"  A  reference  made  in  such  words,  could  leave  no  doubt 
M  to  the  course  which  he  felt  himself  under  the  necessity  of  fbl- 
loving,  and  that  he  merely  sought  the  sanction  of  his  chiefs. 
They  unanimously  agreed  that,  under  present  circumstances, 
there  remained  no  alternative.  The  scene  is  said  to  have  been 
peculiarly  affecting,  and  Colonel  Wilks  met  with  few  that  had  been 
present  who  could  even  allude  to  it  without  tears  in  their  eyes. 

That  very  night  Tippoo  sent  off,  signed  and  sealed,  the  con- 
ditions transmitted  to  him  by  Lord  Cornwallis.  Eariy  in  the 
morning  orders  were  sent  to  the  English  troops  to  cease  from  their 
labour  in  the  trenches,  and  to  forbear  farther  hostilitiefl.  The  in- 
junction was  received  with  a  deep  feeling  of  disappointment. 
Their  enthusiaBm  bad  been  raised  to  the  highest  pitch ;  they 
cherished  the  most  sanguine  hopes  that  they  should  triumphantly 
scale  the  proud  walls  of  Seringspatam,  and  with  Ihdr  own  hands 
rencue  their  countrymen  immured  in  its  dungeons.  The  com- 
numder- in -chief,  however,  bsued  very  judidous  general  orders,  in 
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which  he  exhorted  ihem  to  display  moderation  in  their  preaeet 
success,  and  to  avoid  any  insult  to  their  hnmhled  adFersaxy* 

An  interesting  scene  occurred  in  the  fulfilment  of  that  artieleof 
the  treaty  which  related  to  the  delivery  of  the  two  royal  youtha  aa 
hostages.  In  consequence  of  the  deep  distress  which  waa  under- 
stood to  prevail  in  the  palace,  a  day's  delay  was  granted.  Tenia 
having  heen  sent  from  the  fort,  and  erected  for  their  accommoda- 
tion, the  general  ofSsred  to  wait  upon  them ;  hut  thdr  hiher  wrol^ 
that  it  was  his  particular  wish  they  should  he  brought  to  hia  lord- 
ship's tent,  and  delivered  into  his  own  hands.  They  set  out  at 
one  in  the  afternoon  of  the  26th,  the  walls  being  crowded  with 
spectators,  among  whom  was  the  sultan  himselfl  They  rode  on 
elephants  richly  caparisoned,  dressed  in  white  muslin  robes,  having 
round  their  necks  several  rows  of  large  pearls,  intermingled  with 
valuable  jewels.  The  marquis  received  them  at  the  door,  and 
taking  their  hands  in  his,  led  them  into  his  tent.  The  chief 
vakeel  then  said, — ^^  These  children  were  this  morning  the  sons 
of  the  sultan,  my  master ;  their  situation  is  now  changed,  and 
they  must  look  up  to  your  lordship  as  their  father."  Their  re- 
ception was  in  fact  truly  paternal ;  they  were  soon  relieved  from 
all  apprehension;  and  though  the  one  was  only  eight  and  the 
other  ten  years  of  age,  yet,  having  been  trained  with  infinite  care 
in  everything  relating  to  external  behaviour,  they  astonished  all 
present  by  the  dignity  and  ease  of  their  deportment,  and  by  that 
union  of  politeness  and  reserve  which  characterizes  oriental 
courts. 

Afler  the  hostages  had  been  delivered,  and  a  crore  of  rupees 
paid,  a  serious  difficulty  arose.  The  treaty  Btipulated  the  surren- 
der of  one- half  of  Tippoo's  dominions,  where  they  bordered  on 
those  of  the  allies ;  but  there  was  no  specification  of  the  actual 
territories  to  be  ceded, — a  point  so  essential,  that  it  ought,  one 
would  imagine,  to  have  preceded  the  execution  of  any  of  the 
articles.  The  ceded  districts  were  to  be  rated  according  to  the 
revenues  which  they  yielded.  His  majesty  presented  statements 
by  which  the  produce  of  those  contiguous  to  the  possessions  of 
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the  allies  were  grossly  exaggerated,  and  the  others  underrated ; 
while  the  Nizam  and  Parseram  Bhow  were  not  slow  to  err  on  the 
opposite  side,  and  hence  the  discrepancy  became  enormous.  Mean- 
time reports  were  spread  of  suspicious  conduct  on  the  part  of  the 
sultan,  and  in  particular  that,  contrary  to  treaty,  he  was  actively 
strengthening  the  fortifications  of  Seringapatam.  When  remon- 
strated with  on  this  subject,  he  replied  that,  if  they  thought  proper, 
he  would  throw  down  a  bastion  and  let  the  English  see  into  the 
fort, — an  answer  so  wild  and  extravagant,  that  it  tended  little  to 
dispel  apprehension. 

At  length  his  vakeels  produced  documents  which  were  supposed 
to  be  authentic,  and  whence  it  appeared  that  the  entire  revenue 
of  their  master's  dominions  did  not  exceed  £2,960,000.  Each 
of  the  allies  then  picked  out  what  best  suited  him ;  the  Mahrattas 
extended  their  frontier  to  the  Toombuddra ;  and  the  Nizam  carried 
bis  beyond  the  Pennar.  The  English  took  their  share  in  detached 
portions  ^  on  the  east,  the  frontier-territory  of  Baramahl ;  on  the 
Bouih,  Dindigul ;  on  the  west,  a  great  extent  of  the  disputed  coast 
of  Malabar,  including  Tellicherry  and  Calicut.  No  objection  was 
made  till  it  was  observed  that  this  last  section  included  Coorg, 
long  the  subject  of  much  deadly  contest.  On  seeing  this  condition, 
the  sultan  burst  into  a  paroxysm  of  rage  that  approached  to  ab- 
solute phrensy.  "To  which  of  their  territories,"  said  he,  "is 
Coorg  adjacent?  Why  do  they  not  ask  at  once  for  Seringapatam? 
They  know  that  I  would  sooner  have  died  in  the  breach  than  have 
consented  to  such  a  cession,  and  durst  not  bring  it  forward  till 
they  had  treacherously  obtained  my  children  and  my  treasure." 
Some  English  authors  endeavour  to  prove  that  the  demand  ought 
not  to  have  been  unexpected ;  and  yet  it  cannot  be  denied  that, 
while  all  the  other  cessions  consisted  of  frontier-territories,  leaving 
untouched  the  mountain-barrier  which  encloses  Mysore  Proper, 
this  included  a  portion  of  its  very  summit,  and  opened  a  ready 
access  to  the  capital.  But  the  truth  is,  that  as  long  as  Tippoo  was 
eagerly  intent  on  pouring  his  vengeance  on  its  brave  people,  Lord 
Comwallis  could  not  abandon  to  his  fury  faithful  allies,  and  a  race 
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unjustly  oppressed.  Upon  this  refusal  all  was  again  in  mof«- 
ment, — the  princes  were  separated  from  their  native  attendanti| 
and  arrangements  entered  into  for  despatching  them  to  the  Gar- 
natic  under  an  English  escort, — ^preparations  were  made  for  re- 
ne^^ing  the  siege, — the  army  was  full  of  new  hope  and  animation, 
— Purseram  Bhow  hegan  once  more  to  plunder.  In  less  than 
two  days,  however,  the  sultan  agsdn  felt  the  weight  of  the  neeeasity 
which  pressed  upon  him,  and  sent  notice  that  the  demand  was 
acceded  to.  A  considerable  delay  still  intervened ;  but,  on  the 
18th  March  1792,  the  definitive  treaty  was  transmitted  to  the 
young  princes,  that  by  their  hands  it  might  be  delivered.  At  ten 
in  the  morning  of  the  19th  they  waited  on  Lord  Comwallis,  and 
the  eldest  presented  to  him  all  the  three  copies  of  the  treaty ;  but 
as  the  vakeels  of  the  two  allied  chiefs,  who  did  not  choose  to 
appear  in  person,  soon  after  entered,  his  lordship  returned  their 
copies,  which  the  boy  delivered  to  them  in  a  manly  though 
evidently  less  cordial  manner;  and  on  hearing  something  muttered 
by  the  Mahratta  envoy,  asked  what  he  grumbled  at,  hastily  adding, 
'^  they  might  well  be  silent,  as  certainly  their  masters  had  no 
reason  to  be  displeased.'' 

General  Dirom  calculates,  that  after  deducting  the  Company's 
share  of  the  sum  exacted  from  Tippoo,  the  extraordinary  ex- 
penses of  this  war  would  scarcely  amount  to  two  millions  sterling. 
Every  department  had  been  conducted  with  the  strictest  economy. 
Instead  of  the  large  grants  that  had  accrued  to  individuals  from 
the  conquest  of  Bengal,  the  prize-money  in  three  campaigns 
amounted  only  to  £93,584,  which,  after  Comwallis  and  Medows 
had  given  up  their  shares,  and  the  Company  had  added  a  large 
gratuity,  only  allowed  to  a  colonel  £1161,  12s.,  and  to  a  private 
soldier  £14,  lis.  9d.  The  losses  sustained  by  the  sultan  during 
the  period  of  hostility  are  estimated  by  the  same  author  at  49,340 
men,  67  forts,  and  801  guns. 

This  celebrated  treaty  has  been  the  subject  of  much  controversy; 
nor  do  the  views  which  influenced  Lord  Comwallis  seem  ever  to 
have  been  fiilly  understood.     It  appears  to  have  effected  either 
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too  little  or  too  mncb.  The  ceBBiona  extorted  were  sncli  u  to 
preclude  all  bope  of  fiiture  friendship ;  for  tbey  inevitably  created 
in  the  mind  of  a  proud,  ambitiooa,  and  reBtless  prince,  a  feeling 
of  deadly  enmity,  as  well  sa  an  iecesBant  desira  to  retrieve  hii 
lost  greatness ;  vrhile  they  left  him  a  degree  of  power  which 
might  easily  become  formidable  in  the  bands  of  such  an  enemy. 

Notwithstaodiog  these  onpromising  circnmBtanoes,  six  years 
elapsed  witbont  any  violadon  of  the  treaty;  and  all  its  conditions 
bung  fulfilled,  the  two  young  hostages  were  sent  back  to  their 
father  in  1794.  Tippoo  saw  no  prospect  of  maUog  war  with  ad- 
vantage; and  Sir  John  Shore,  who  succeeded  as  gOTemor-genersl, 
followed  a  strictly  pacific  system,  which  be  was  even  accused  of 
carrying  to  excess.  His  policy  was  particularly  qnestioned  in  the 
case  of  the  Nizam,  ^en  the  Mabrattaa,  his  late  allies,  carried  into 
efiect  their  laDg-chenshed  design  of  invading  and  plundering  his 
territories.  The  engagements  entered  into  with  this  ruler  previons 
to  the  commencement  of  the  Mysore  war,  though  somewhat  vague, 
wen  such  as  reasonably  led  him,  in  that  event,  to  look  for  British 
protection.  The  new  governor,  however,  considered  himself  as 
strictly  precluded  by  his  instructions  frpm  engaging  in  any  con- 
test that  was  not  purely  defensive.  The  Nizam,  in  the  exigency 
to  which  he  was  thus  reduced,  had  recourse  to  a  Frenchman 
named  Raymond,  who  poaseased  no  ordinary  share  of  enterprise 
and  martial  skill.  He'  succeeded  also  in  alluring  into  the  service 
of  his  employer  a  great  number  of  French  officers,  and  with  their 
aid  organized  a  large  body  of  troops,  who  were  superior  to  any 
native  force,  with  the  exception  of  the  sepoys  trained  in  the 
British  army.  Tippoo,  roeantime,  was  busily  employed  in  at- 
tempting  to  improve  his  military  system,  though,  from  want  of 
means  and  practical  information,  he  met  with  very  imperfect  suc- 
cess. 

Such  was  the  state  of  afi'airs,  wiien  in  May  1798  the  Earl  of 
Momington,  afterwards  Marquis  Wellesley,  went  out  as  governor- 
general.  This  nohleman,  whose  splendid  career  was  destined  to 
eclipse  that  of  Clive,  was  sent  with  the  most  solemn  injnnotions 
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to  follow  a  oourse  directly  opposite  to  that  which,  throughout  tlia 
whole  of  his  administration,    he  actnally  pursued.      He  was 
instructed  not  to  engage,  if  possible,  in  hostilities  with  any  natiTe 
power;  and  yet  he  waged  deadly  war  with  every  one  of  them. 
He  was  desired  not  to  add  by  conquest  a  single  acre  to  the  Com- 
pany's territory,  and  he  subdued  for  them  all  India  from  the 
Himalayah  to  Cape  Comorin.    Yet  his  adherents  contend  that  he 
acted  steadily  and  uniformly  in  the  spirit  of  his  instructions;  and 
that,  in  deviating  so  widely  from  the  wishes  of  his  employerSi  he 
was  carried  along  by  a  current  of  circumstances  which  existed 
prior  to  any  step  taken  by  him  in  the  government  of  that  country. 
He  had  no  sooner  assumed  the  exercise  of  authority,  than  his 
attention  was  roused  by  a  most  remarkable  proceeding  on  the  part 
of  the  sovereign  of  Mysore.     That  prince,  Hie  his  father  Hyder, 
had  been  long  connected  in  close  alliance  with  the  French,  as  the 
power  by  whose  aid  he  hoped  to  subvert  the  dominion  of  the  Eng- 
lish.    This  connexion  was  in  a  great  measure  broken  by  the  ex- 
pulsion of  those  allies  from  India  upon  the  breaking  out  of  the 
revolutionary  war;  but  Tippoo  had  listened  with  the  utmost  eager- 
ness to  the  accounts  of  their  success  against  Britain  and  the  conti- 
nental nations,  and  had  been  led  to  hope  for  their  assistance  in 
the  re- establishment  of  his  own  greatness.     While  he  was  in  this 
disposition,  Ripaud,  the  captain  of  a  French  privateer,  arrived  at 
Mangalore,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1797,  to  solicit  the  means 
of  repairing  his  shattered  vessel.     There  he  met  vnih  Gholaum 
All,  whom  the  sultan  had  formerly  employed  on  an  embassy  to 
France;  and,  finding  a  field  open  for  the  display  of  a  little  vain- 
glory, he  represented  himself  as  second  in  command  at  the  Mauri- 
tius, and  stated  that  he  had  come  to  give  notice  of  a  large  force 
being  ready  at  that  island  to  co-operate  with  them  in  driving  from 
India  their  common  enemy.     He  was  immediately  forwarded  to 
Seringapatam,  where  the  monarch,  contrary  to  the  advice  of  his 
most  prudent  counsellors,  who  assured  him  that  this  stranger  was 
an  impostor,  received   him  into  his  entire  confidence.     After  a 
number  of  little  arrangements   and  transactions,  he  sent  two 
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unbassadora  along  with  Ripand  to  the  Isle  of  France,  to  adjust 
the  terms  of  a  treaty  offensive  and  defensive.  This  misaion 
arrived  at  the  Uanritins,  where  they  were  altogetlier  unexpected; 
bnt  when  Mal&rtic,  the  governor,  learned  their  purpose,  animated 
hj  that  desire  to  promote  national  interests  which  generally  cha- 
racterizes his  conntrymen,  be  determined  to  give  them  a  cordial 
reoeption.  They  landed  nnder  a  salnte  of  artillery,  were  con- 
ducted to  the  govemment- house,  and  received  there  in  state. 
Malartic  expressed  the  ntmost  readiness  to  accede  to  the  pro- 
posals of  their  master,  which  were  no  less  than  that  he  shoold 
send  an  army  of  25,000  or  30,000  men  to  assist  in  conqnering 
the  English,  the  Nixam,  and  the  Mahrattas,  and  to  divide  all  India 
between  them.  The  arrangement  waa  folly  completed,  with  the 
important  exception  that,  to  cotnpose  the  powerful  force  hy  which 
these  mighty  projects  were  to  be  accomplished,  there  did  not 
enst  a  single  soldier.  All  that  could  be  done  was  to  transmit 
the  plan,  accompanied  with  strong  recommendations,  to  the 
Executive  Directory;  and,  in  the  meantime,  to  invite  as  many  as 
possible  of  the  Frenchmen  and  natives  resident  on  the  island  to 
enrol  as  volunteers.  With  the  most  palpable  imprudence,  the 
governor  issned  a  proclamation,  announcing  the  arrival  of  the 
ambassadors  and  the  object  they  had  in  view,  and  calling  upon 
all  the  otizens  who  had  any  martial  spirit  to  enlist  under  the 
banners  of  the  Mysorean  sovereign,  who  made  the  most  liberal 
offers  of  pay  and  allowances.  They  thus  succeeded  in  levying 
exactly  ninety-nine  persons,  —  a  motley  group,  —  Europeans, 
Creoles,  citizens,  soldiers,  sailors;  and  with  this  troop,  (or  want  of 
more  and  better,  the  ambassadors  were  fain  to  depart.  They 
landed  at  Mangalore  on  the  26th  April  1798;  when  the  sultan, 
though  galled  at  the  utter  disappointment  of  bia  expectations,  and 
the  rash  exposure  made  at  the  Maaritius,  had  still  the  means  of 
aveding  the  danger.  He  might  have  disowned  the  envoys,  and 
refused  their  mock  auxiliaries,  while  by  secret  explanations  he 
might,  at  the  aame  time,  have  contrived  to  keep  open  the  com- 
muntcation  with  Fiaoce.    But  he  seems  to  have  bees  in  k  stat« 
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of  blind  and  violent  excitation.  The  embassy,  with  their  deader 
accompaniment,  were  welcomed  to  the  capital,  where  they  founded 
a  Jacobin  club,  planted  the  tree  of  liberty  surmounted  with  the 
cap  of  equality,  and  on  the  public  parade  hailed  the  bigoted 
Mohammedan  as  "  Citizen  Tippoo/'  In  these  republican  forms 
he  cordially  concurred,  although  wholly  ignorant  of  their  tme 
meaning;  imagining  them  to  be  the  badges  of  a  mystic  assoda- 
tion,  whose  members  were  to  devote  themselves  to  his  aggrandixe- 
ment. 

These  proceedings  were  fully  communicated  to  the  governor- 
general,  who  immediately  transmitted  to  the  Court  of  Directors 
his  decided  opinion,  that  they  were  equivalent  to  "  a  public, 
unqualified,  and  unambiguous  declaration  of  war,"  and  that  "  an 
immediate  attack  upon  Tippoo  Sultan  appeared  to  be  demanded 
by  the  soundest  maxims  both  of  justice  and  policy/'  These  con- 
clusions have  been  generally  assented  to  by  British  officers  and 
politicians;  yet  Mr.  Mill,  with  his  usual  anxiety  to  escape  national 
partialities,  has  not  hesitated  to  assert,  that  the  above  incidents 
afforded  no  ground  for  attacking,  or  reason  for  dreading,  the  sove- 
reign of  Mysore,  beyond  what  previously  existed.  No  doubt,  it 
is  said,  could  be  entertained,  ever  since  the  last  peace,  of  his  deep 
hostility  against  the  English,  and  his  disposition  to  embrace  any 
opportunity  of  regaining  his  lost  territories.  There  was,  we  admit, 
the  most  reasonable  presumption  of  the  existence,  in  his  mind,  of 
such  sentiments.  Well-founded,  however,  as  this  suspicion  was, 
the  governor  had  no  right  to  proceed  upon  it  without  some  overt 
act;  it  being  something  very  difFcrent  from  the  positive  conclu- 
sion of  a  compact  aiming  directly  at  the  destruction  of  the  British 
power  in  India.  It  is  argued,  moreover,  that  the  treaty,  having 
been  entered  into  without  any  means  of  fulfilling  it,  might  safely 
have  been  regarded  as  nugatory,  and  altogether  neglected.  Thb 
reasoning  cannot  be  held  conclusive,  unless  there  were  some  cer- 
tainty that  the  sultan  could  not  obtain  the  means  of  carrying  into 
effect  those  hostile  schemes  in  which  he  had  so  eagerly  engaged. 
But  it  is  well  known  that  he  could  depend  upon  the  co-operation 
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of  the  greatest  military  power  in  tbe  world,  animated,  too,  with 
the  moat  rancoitma  feeling  towards  Britun,  and  peculiarly  deeirous 
to  strike  a  hlow  agunst  her  in  this  very  quarter.  The  only  ' 
security  lay  in  tbe  dominion  of  the  seas,  which  England  had  fiilly 
eatablisbed;  though  experience  haa  shown  that  no  fleet,  howerer 
triumphant,  can  hermetically  seal  the  ports  of  a  great  conntiy,  or 
even  prevent  a  iqnadTOii  from  finding  its  way  to  the  most  distant 
regions.  This  had  just  been  made  evident,  as  Bonaparte,  in  the 
face  of  the  British  navy,  bad  recently  landed  in  Egypt  a  force 
snffioient  to  conquer  it ;  an  expedition,  too,  which  was  generally 
beliered  to  be  undertaken  with  an  nldmate  view  to  India.  Tbe 
perils  of  a  French  invasion  of  that  coontry  were  then,  perhaps, 
generally  overrated;  now,  afler  the  event,  they  are  probably  too 
much  despised;  for  it  seems  highly  probable  that  the  republican 
government,  bad  they  not  been  involved  in  a  series  of  continental 
wars,  would  have  attempted  to  transport  a  large  army  into  the 
East, — and  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  tbey  would  not  have 


The  dangers  to  be  apprehended  from  Tippoo  were,  moreover, 
greatly  increased  by  the  actual  position  of  tbe  neighbouring  states. 
Tbe  only  two  by  which  bis  power  could  be  balanced  were  tbe 
Mahrattas  andtheNizam.  The  former  confederacy,  notwithstand- 
ing its  great  extent,  was  now  in  so  distracted  a  state  that  the 
Fdshwa,  its  nominal  head,  conld  scarcely  maintain  bis  authority 
against  tbe  turbulent  chiefs  who  were  struggling  for  supremacy. 
The  dominions  of  the  other  were  also  ill  organized,  and  his  troops 
qnile  undisciplined.  His  chief  military  strength  lay  in  the  corps 
tnuned  aAer  tbe  European  manner  by  Raymond,  which  in  a  few 
years  had  been  raised  from  1500  to  10,000,  and  arrangements 
were  now  making  to  increase  it  to  14,000.  These  troops,  how- 
ever, were  so  far  from  affording  a  groond  of  confidence  to  tbe 
English  that  they  were  felt  as  sure  and  deadly  enemies.  It  had 
long  been  a  fixed  policy  of  tbe  French  government  thus  to  emplc^ 
their  officers  among  the  native  powers,  in. the  view  of  exalting 
their  own  influence  and  depressing  that  of  their  rivals.     Little 
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donbt  was  entertained  that,  if  Tippoo  onoe  raised  a  hostile  stand- 
ard|  this  and  similar  corps  would  soon  flock  round  it,  and  make 
'  a  formidable  addition  to  his  forces.  That  prince,  moreoyeri  was 
carrying  on  active  intrigues  with  the  cowrts  both  of  Poonah  and 
Hydrabad,  the  fidelity  of  which  to  the  British  alliance  was  by  no 
means  assured.  He  had  sent  also  an  embassy  to  the  Afghan  poten- 
tate Zemaun  Shah,  the  most  powerful  of  those  who  then  held  sway 
oyer  the  destinies  of  India,  and  an  invasion  from  whom  was  con- 
sidered very  probable.  Thus,  it  was  dear,  a  very  trifling  change 
of  political  relations  might  lead  to  the  formation  of  an  overwhelm- 
ing confederacy  against  the  English  provinces. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  Marquis  Wellesley  considered 
it  of  great  importance  to  commence  immediate  operations  with  a 
view  to  the  attainment  of  certain  concessions  which  he  was  sen- 
sible would  never  be  voluntarily  made.  These  included  the  giving 
up  by  Tippoo  of  all  his  territory  on  the  coast  of  Malabar,  and  his 
complete  exclusion  from  the  sea, — ^the  banishment  of  all  French- 
men from  his  dominions, — the  admission  of  a  permanent  Resident 
at  his  court,  and  the  reduction  of  his  resources  by  making  him 
pay  the  expense  of  the  contest.     The  governor- general  hoped,  by 
a  coup- de-main^  to  have  suddenly  carried  these  objects  before  the 
Indian  prince  could  make  preparations  or  procure  alliances.  Great, 
however,  was  his  mortification  to  learn  that  the  Coromandel  army, 
so  far  from  being  adequate  to  such  an  achievement,  was  quite 
insufficient  to  the  defence  of  the  Carnatic.    This  arose  chiefly  from 
the  want  of  cattle  and  other  means  of  transport,  which  rendered 
it  wholly  unable  to  keep  pace  with  the  rapid  movements  of  the 
snltan,  who,  had  he  then  invaded  the  British  territories,  might 
have  ravaged  them  unresisted  from  one  end  to  the  other.     The 
earliest  period  when  it  was  supposed  this  deficiency  could  be  sup- 
plied was  three  months ;  while  Lieutenant- Colonel  Close,  a  high 
authority,  thought  it  would  require  six.     On  the  8th  September, 
Lord  Clive,  then  governor  of  Madras,  considering  that  the  season 
of  action  was  only  from  January  to  May,  did  not  think  the  cam- 
paign could  be  opened  till  the  beginning  of  the  year  1 800  ]  yet 
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•ueh  activity  did  the  marquis  iniiuQ  into  the  conduct  of  a&in, 
that  in  October  1798  an  adeqoato  force  was  asEembled,  and  early 
next  Jannai;  preparatioiu  vere  in  so  advanced  a  state  as  to  afford 
the  prospect  of  its  being  speedily  able  to  move.  Meantime  an 
important  preliminary  operation  had  been  effected. 

Immediate  attention  vitm  nqnired  to  the  strong  corps  formed 
under  French  oflieera  at  the  ca^ntal  of  Hydrahad,  and  upon  this 
point  the  governor- general  determined  to  adopt  the  most  decisive 
measnrea.  Captain  Kirkpatrick,  Resident  at  that  court,  was 
instmcted  to  lay  before  the  Nizam  the  plan  of  an  alliance,  ofTensive 
and  defensive,  by  which  he  was  to  be  guaranteed  against  the  attack 
of  all  his  enemies.  In  snpport  of  this  pledge,  foar  English  bat- 
taliona,  with  a  body  of  artillei;,  in  addition  to  the  two  already 
stationed  there,  were  to  be  sent  to  his  capital;  but  be  was  informed 
that  the  regiments  commanded  by  the  French  most  be  immedi- 
ately dissolved,  and  themselves  dismiased.  The  movement  of  a 
large  body  of  troops  to  the  frontier  intimated  that  these  proposi- 
tions were  not  meant  to  be  optional.  The  Nizam  was  involved  in 
much  donbt  and  perplexity.  He  is  seid  to  have  been  diagnsted 
by  the  insolent  and  domineering  conduct  of  the  foreign  officers; 
but  he  dreaded  to  see  his  country  made  the  theatre  of  a  contest 
between  the  rival  nations ;  still  more,  perhaps,  he  foresaw  that, 
})y  the  proposed  arrangement,  he  would  become  completely  the 
Tassal  of  England.  At  length,  on  the  Ist  September  1798,  he 
signed  the  treaty,  which  was  ratified  at  Calcutta  on  the  16th,  and 
carried  into  effect  with  such  expedition,  that  on  the  10th  Ootober 
the  new  subsidiary  force  arrived  at  Hydrabad.  His  highness 
again  relapsed  into  all  his  doubt  and  irrewlation,  and  endeavoured 
to  evade  or  delay  every  decisive  step,  till  Colonel  Roberta,  the 
commander,  cutting  short  all  discussion,  marched  np  to  the  French 
cantonments,  and  on  the  22d  formed  a  circle  round  them.  The 
troops,  at  once  dreading  a  conflict  with  the  English,  and  discon- 
tented on  account  of  their  arrears  of  pay,  rose  in  mutiny  agmnst 
th«r  chiefs;  when,  on  being  assured  of  the  money  due  to  them, 
and  of  iiitnre  service  under  other  leaders,  they  laid  down  thur 
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arms.  Thus,  in  a  few  hours,  wiihoat  a  blow  being  strncky  was 
dissolved  a  corps  of  fourteen  thousand  men,  having  an  aneoal 
filled  with  military  stores,  and  a  handsome  train  of  artillery. 

Wellesley,  having  by  these  means  secured  the  co-operation  of 
the  Hydrabad  forces,  and,  at  the  same  time,  by  indefigitigable 
exertions  rendered  his  military  establishment  efficient,  determined 
to  bring  affairs  to  an  immediate  crisis.    His  correspondence  with 
Tippoo  had  continued  friendly  till  the  8th  November  1798,  when 
he  wrote  a  letter,  in  which,  after  discussing  some  general  topics, 
he  observed,  that  it  was  impossible  the  sultan  could  suppose  him 
ignorant  or  indifferent  as  to  the  intercourse  maintained  by  him 
with  the  French,  the  inveterate  foes  of  Britain.   He  and  his  allies, 
he  added,  had  on  that  account  been  obliged  to  adopt  certain 
measures  of  precaution  and  self-defence.     Anxious,  however,  to 
suggest  a  plan  which  might  promote  the  mutual  security  and  wel- 
fieire  of  all  parties,  he  proposed  to  depute  Major  Doveton,  an  officer 
well  known  to  the  sultan  (having  been  employed  in  1794  in  con- 
veying back  to  him  the  young  princes  detained  as  hostages), 
"  who,"  said  he,  "  will  explain  to  you  more  fully  and  particularly 
the  sole  means  which  appear  to  myself  and  to  the  allies  of  the 
Company  to  be  effectual  for  the  salutary  purpose  of  removing  all 
existing  distrust  and  suspicion."     On  the  10th   December  the 
governor-general  forwarded  another  communication,  announcing 
that  he  was  on  the  point  of  setting  out  for  Madras,  where  he  hoped 
to  receive  his  reply. 

Tippoo,  apparently  before  receiving  the  first  despatch,  had  written, 
on  the  20th  November,  an  expostulation,  in  rather  amicable  terms, 
upon  the  military  preparations  of  the  English,  and  a  profession  of 
his  own  pacific  disposition ;  but  the  letter  of  8th  November  was 
followed  by  a  long  and  suspicious  silence.  The  demands  of  the 
governor-general  would,  at  this  time,  have  been  very  moderate, 
confined  to  the  dismissal  of  French  emissaries,  and  the  ex- 
change of  a  part  of  the  coast  of  Malabar  for  a  territory  of  equal 
value  in  the  interior.  But  the  sultan,  who  foresaw  that  some 
demands  were  to  be  made  upon  him,  could  not  bring  down  his 
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mind  to  tLs  neceBsitj  of  Enbrnission.  He  still  placed  ft  vsgoe  confi* 
dence  in  destini^,  in  the  aid  of  foreigners,  and  in  alliancea  which  he 
hoped  tofonn  with  the  northern  poiren  of  India.  At  length,  on  the 
18th  December,  probabl;  after  receiring  the  despatch  of  the  10th, 
tbongh  he  did  not  acknowledge  it,  he  wrote  a  long  ezplanatoi;  paper. 
He  represented  the  French  afitur  as  only  the  casual  arrival  of  a 
part^  of  strangers  in  search  of  employment,  which  he  bad  granted 
to  a  few ;  and  he  expressed  extreme  sarprise  that  there  shonld  b« 
any  idea  of  the  intermption  of  matoal  amity.  Beferring  to  the 
proposed  mission  of  Major  Doveton,  he  observed  that  "  the  trcatiea 
and  engagements  entered  into  were  bo  firmly  established  and  con- 
finned,  as  ever  to  remain  fixed  and  durable,  and  be  an  example 
to  the  mlers  of  the  age.  I  cannot  imagine  that  means  more 
efiectoal  than  these  can  be  adopted  for  promoting  the  secnrity  of 
Btatea,  or  the  welfare  and  advantage  of  all  parties."  It  eaems 
impossible  to  regard  Lord  Wellesley's  interpretation  as  strained, 
when  he  considered  this  note  as  implying  an  absolute  rejection  of 
the  embassy,  and  a  determination  against  any  concession  beyond 
those  made  by  former  treaties. 

In  reply  to  it,  accordingly,  bis  lordship,  having  arrived  at 
Madras,  wrote,  on  the  9tfa  January  IT99,  a  long  memorial,  Ailly 
explaining  all  his  grounds  of  complaint  He  gave  a  aarrative  of 
the  transactions  at  the  Isle  of  France,  enclosing  a  copy  of  Malar- 
tio'a  proclamation,  and  finally  inferred,  that  "his  Highness'  am- 
bassadors had  concluded  an  ofiensive  alliance  with  the  French 
^unst  the  Company  and  its  allies;  that  they  had  demanded 
military  anccoors  and  levied  troops  with  a  view  to  its  prosecntioQ ; 
tbat  his  Highness  had  sanctioned  the  conduct  of  his  ambassadors, 
end  bad  recdved  into  his  army  the  troops  which  they  bad  levied; 
tbat  having  made  military  preparations  of  his  own,  he  was  evi- 
dently ready,  had  the  succours  obtained  been  sofficient,  to  bars 
commenced  an  unprovoked  attack  on  the  Company's  passeesiona^ 
and  had  bnikeo  the  treaties  of  peace  and  friendship  sobsistiog  b^ 
tween  him  and  the  allies."  Deeply  regretting  that  the  ofiered 
mission  of  Major  Doveton  had  not  been  accepted,  he  still  ui^ed  it 
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as  a  means  of  conciliation,  but  earnestly  requested  that  not  aboYa 
one  day  should  elapse  previous  to  its  acceptance.  On  the  16th 
he  sent  another  letter,  enclosing  one  to  the  sultan  from  the  Grand 
Seignior,  transmitted  through  Mr.  Spencer  Smith,  and  also  that 
monarch's  declaration  of  war  against  the  French.  At  this  stage 
of  the  proceedings  attempts  were  made  to  work  upon  the  Moham- 
medan seal  of  Tippoo,  and  to  induce  him  to  resent  ^ate  attack  made 
by  that  people  upon  the  head  of  his  religion ;  at  the  same  time 
the  reception  of  Doveton  was  again  pressed.  After  a  long  silenoe, 
there  arrived  at  Madras  on  the  13th  February  1799,  without  date^ 
the  following  short  and  singular  epistle : — 

"  I  have  been  much  gratified  by  the  agreeable  receipt  of  your 
lordship's  two  friendly  letters,  the  first  brought  by  a  camel-man 
the  last  by  hircarrahs,  and  understood  their  contents.  The  letter 
of  the  prince,  in  station  like  Jumsheid,  with  angels  as  his  g^uards, 
with  troops  numerous  as  the  stars ;  the  sun  illumining  the  world 
of  the  heaven  of  empire  and  dominion ;  the  luminary  giving 
splendour  to  the  universe  of  the  firmament  of  glory  and  power ; 
the  sultan  of  the  sea  and  the  land,  the  King  of  Room  (the  Grand 
Seignior),  be  his  empire  and  his  power  perpetual  I  addressed  to 
me,  which  reached  you  through  the  British  envoy,  and  which  you 
transmitted,  has  arrived. — Being  frequently  disposed  to  make  ex- 
cursions and  hunt,  I  am  accordingly  proceeding  upon  a  hunting- 
excursion.  You  will  be  pleased  to  despatch  Major  Doveton,  about 
whose  coming  your  friendly  pen  has  repeatedly  written,  slightly 
attended.  Always  continue  to  gratify  me  by  friendly  letters 
notifying  your  welfare." 

This  strange  reply  might  certainly  have  created  a  doubt  whether 
it  was  not  designed  as  an  evasion,  or  even  an  insult ;  though 
Colonel  Wilks  afterwards  learned  from  the  Mvsorean  chiefs  that 
it  was  meant  for  a  real  consent,  though  somewhat  forced  and  un- 
gracious. The  letter  of  the  9th  January  had  fully  opened  Tippoo'f 
eyes  to  his  alarming  situation.  He  was  thrown  into  a  state  oi 
suspense  and  violent  agitation,  venting  imprecations  against  all 
who  had  been  concerned  in  the  mission  to  the  Isle  of  France,  and 
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exdumiog,  "  The  fractnred  mast  of  Ripaud's  wortlileM  vessel  will 
cause  the  sabvereion  of  an  empire."  He  made,  hoveTer,  a  re- 
luctant movement  to  the  eastward,  with  the  view  of  meeting 
Major  Doveton  ;  bnt  Wellesley  dow  considered  the  time  bb  pasted 
when  BQch  an  arrangement  could  be  advantageouslj  admitted. 
The  monsoon,  which  begins  in  June,  would  put  a  stop  to  militarjr 
operations,  so  that  to  enter  at  present  npon  a  negotiation  would 
enable  his  enemy  to  gain  a  whole  year,  in  the  coarse  of  which  he 
might  hope  to  procure  allies  and  reinforcementa  from  varions 
quarters.  On  receiving,  therefore,  no  answer  by  the  3d  of  Feb- 
ruary, the  governor-general  had  ordered  the  armies  to  advance ; 
and  on  the  arrival  of  the  sultan's  letter,  be  wrote  to  him  on  the 
'22d  Februaiy,  announcing  that  the  mission  of  Doveton  could  no 
longer  be  attended  with  the  expected  advantages ;  that  his  long 
silence  had  rendered  it  necessary  to  command  the  approach  of  the 
troops ;  but  that  General  Harris  was  empowered  to  receive  any 
embassy,  and  to  enter  into  any  explanations  by  which  a  treaty 
might  be  arranged,  on  such  conditions  as  should  appear  to  the 
allies  indispensably  necessary  to  the  establishment  of  a  secure  and 
permanent  peace,  Tippoo,  however,  even  before  receiving  this 
notice,  either  suspecting  that  his  consent  had  not  produced  the 
intended  effect,  or  moved  by  his  own  inconaistent  disposition,  had 
determined  to  try  the  fortune  of  arms. 

The  army  appointed  to  invade  the  kingdom  of  Mysore  consisted 
of  4381  Enropean  and  10,695  native  infantty  ;  884  European  and 
1751  native  cavalry,  with  608  gunners;  forming  in  all  18,319 
fighting-men,  with  104  pieces  of  cannon,  and  2483  lascars  and 
pioneers.  To  these  were  added  10,157  infantry  and  €000  boras 
belonging  to  tbe  Nizam,  and  wbicb,  under  British  command,  now 
fenned  an  efiective  body  of  troops.  In  the  meantime  General  Stuart, 
a  veteran  in  Indian  warfare,  was  advancing  with  6420  men  from 
Malabar  to  join  and  co-operato  with  tbe  main  army. 

General  Harris  was  famished  with  tbe  plans  of  two  treaties,  to 
be  selected  according  to  circumstances.  The  first,  which  was  to 
be  produced  in  tbe  event  of  the  army  merely  arriving  before  Ser- 
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ingapatam,  required  the  oession  to  Britain  of  the  coast  of  MalaJMBy 
and  an  equal  extent  of  territory  to  each  of  the  two  allies ;  the  fd- 
ception  of  a  resident  ambassador ;  the  expulsion  of  all  natives  of 
European  countries  at  war  with  Great  Britain,  and  the  payment  of 
150  lacks  of  rupees.  In  case,  however,  the  events  of  the  campaign 
should  not  open  the  prospect  of  a  successful  termination  this  season, 
these  terms  might  be  modified  according  to  circumstances ;  but  every 
eiFort  should  be  made  to  inspire  the  sultan  with  fear,  from  which 
alone  any  concession  could  be  hoped.  If  again  the  trenchea  were 
actually  opened  before  the  capital,  with  the  prospect  of  its  speedy 
reduction,  the  second  treaty  was  to  be  produced,  in  which  peace 
was  to  be  granted  only  upon  the  cession  of  half  his  dominions. 

Tippoo,  anxious  to  strike  a  blow  at  the  commencement  of  the 
campaign,  had  the  penetration  to  discern  the  advantage  which  he 
derived  from  the  detached  state  of  the  invading  armies  proceeding 
from  Malabar  and  Coromandel.  He  might  thus  attack  the  former, 
when  it  had  just  ascended  the  Ghauts,  and  taken  a  defensive 
position  amid  the  hills  and  forests  which  enclose  the  territory  of 
Coorg.  Accordingly,  by  a  rapid  movement  to  the  westward,  he 
arrived,  on  the  5th  March  1799,  very  unexpectedly  in  their 
neighbourhood ;  and  the  English,  who  conceived  that  the  main 
force  of  the  enemy  was  still  on  the  opposite  side  of  India,  were 
somewhat  disconcerted.  General  Stuart  had  stationed  a  corps 
under  Colonel  Montresor  eight  miles  in  advance,  on  the  hill  of 
Sedaseer,  to  ob3er\*e  any  signal  which  might  be  made  by  the 
Eastern  army.  Much  surprise  was  felt  when  a  number  of  tents 
appeared  on  the  ground  in  front,  which  gradually  swelled  to  several 
hundreds,  and  composed  a  formidable  encampment  Among  others, 
belonging  apparently  to  chiefs  of  distinction,  there  was  a  very 
large  one  covered  with  green,  which  was  concluded  to  be  that  of 
the  sultan  himself;  and  yet  so  contrary  was  this  to  all  previous 
intelligence,  that  Stuart  merely  reinforced  the  party  on  the  hill 
with  a  single  battalion,  and  waited  to  act  according  to  circum- 
stances. At  daybreak,  General  Hartley,  from  a  height,  dis- 
covered an  appearance  of  activity  among  the  opposite  troops.     It 
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does  not  appear  very  clear  vh;  the  comm&nder  did  oot  imme- 
diatel;  coocoDtrate  bis  fbrces,  by  eitber  marching  forward  binuelf, 
or  ordering  the  advance  nnder  Montresor  to  fall  back.  In  lact, 
the  Indian  army  penetrated  throngb  the  jungle  with  such  aeerecy 
and  expedition,  tbat  between  nice  and  ten  in  the  morning  they 
had  completely  Btirronnded  that  oEGcer'a  brigade,  attacking  it  at 
once  in  front  and  rear.  It  maintained  most  gallantly  an  ardnona 
conflict  till  ailer  two  o'clock,  when  General  Stnart  came  np,  and 
after  a  briak  charge  obliged  the  enemy  to  retreat  in  all  directions 
through  tbe  thicket  The  advanced  corps  being  immediately 
withdrawn,  Tippoo  had  a  pretence  for  claiming  a  victory;  bnt  the 
casualties  on  our  side,  which  amonnted  only  to  29  killed,  98 
wounded,  and  16  misBiog,  snfBciently  showed  that  he  had  failed 
in  hia  object  of  striking  a  decisive  blow.  Even  by  bis  own  state* 
ment,  bis  loss  included  several  chiefs  of  rank ;  and  this  was  tbe 
last  action  in  which  he  displayed  any  military  genius.  He  ejected 
a  complete  auiprise,  and  the  destruction  of  the  English  corps  was 
averted  only  by  its  own  extraordinary  valour,  and  tbe  inferiority 
of  his  troops  in  a  pitched  battle. 

The  snltan  hastened  back  to  oppose  tbe  main  army,  advancing 
agwnst  him  from  Coroman^el.  It  might  now  have  appeared  evi- 
dent that  his  enly  resonrce  waB,  by  recarring  to  the  andent  mili- 
tary policy  of  his  house,  to  throw  a  strong  garrison  into  Serioga- 
patam,  to  keep  the  Geld  with  large  bodies  of  cavalry,  and  by  con- 
tinoal  movements  to  intercept  the  enemy's  communications,  cot 
off  his  supplies,  and  surprise  his  detachments.  He  might  thus 
ather  have  defended  his  throne,  or  have  remained  powerful  after  its 
fall.  His  plan,  however,  appears  to  have  been  to  contend  with 
the  English  according  to  their  own  method,  in  regular  war&n 
•nd  by  pitched  battles.  To  this  system  he  had  been  partial  ever 
since  Lord  Comwallis's  first  retreat  after  the  engagement  foogbt 
near  his  capital.  Bnt  even  there  Tippoo  was  beaten ;  and  the 
subsequent  retreat  bad  been  occasioned  solely  by  tbe  want  of  sup- 
plies and  equipments,  produced  by  the  desultory  war&re  previomly 
waged.     During  tbe  peace,  he  made  great  exertions  to  asnmilaU 
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bia  force  to  a  Earopeon  anny,  and  his  SDccese  had  been  nub  M 
to  render  bim  an  overmatch  for  any  of  the  native  powers ;  bat 
the  ctvalry,  the  instrament  by  which  all  the  tnmnpba  of  bit 
fiuDily  over  the  English  were  achieved,  had  been  comp4mliTely 
neglected. 

The  Britisb  were  now  'adraoGing  into  tbe  heart  of  bia  donuniont; 
and  tbe  compreheosive  mind  of  Marqnis  Wellesley  instantly  mw 
it  to  be  his  true  policy  not  to  detain  bitnself  witb  any  eecondaiy 
object,  but  to  strilce  at  once  at  Seringapataro,  the  rednoiion  of 
which  would  be  followed  by  tbe  entire  downfal  of  the  saltan. 
All  our  writers  agree  in  stating,  that  no  army  could  be  in  a 
higher  state  of  equipment  than  the  one  which  now  took  tbe  field 
under  General  Harris ;  yet  the  march,  though  he  did  not  en- 
counter any  serious  resistance,  was  very  slow.  He  passed  tbe 
^ntier  only  on  the  5th,  and  made  the  first  united  movement  on 
the  10th  March  1799,  the  time  that  bad  been  fixed  as  the  latest 
at  which  ho  ought  to  have  arrived  at  the  capital.  Certain 
authors  xpeak  as  if  in  this  tardy  progress  there  were  some  mya- 
tery  which  could  never  bo  developed;  but  the  delay  seeron  enffi- 
ciently  explained  by  an  allusion  to  the  ample  supplies  which  he 
carried  with  him.  He  conveyed,  by  means  of  sixty  thousand 
ill-trdned  oxen  and  careless  drivers,  several  months'  provisions 
for  his  whole  army,  and  a  battering- train  to  reduce  a  fortress,  the 
&I1  of  which  was  expected  to  bring  with  it  that  of  the  whole 

When  he  had  reached  Malavilly,  about  thirty  milea  from  the 
capital,  tbe  sultan's  encampment  was  observed  from  the  heights, 
and  General  Floyd,  witb  the  advance,  having  approached  within 
a  mile  of  that  village,  diecovcrod  their  whole  force  ponted  on  the 
elevated  ground  behind  it.  An  attack  being  immediately  deter- 
mined on,  it  was  led  by  Colonel  Welleaiey,  supported  by  Floyd's 
cavalry,  and  directed  against  the  enemy's  right.  A  column  of 
their  troops  advanced  in  perfect  order  and  with  great  gallantry; 
bnt  the  English  infantry,  reserving  their  fire,  received  that  of 
their  antagonbts  at  tbe  distance  of  sixty  yards,  rushed  upon  them 
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and  broke  their  ranks,  when  a  resolaU  charge  b;  the  horse  drove 
them  off  the  field.  The  whole  of  the  Indian  line  then  gave  way, 
and  a  general  retreat  ensaed,  which  Harris,  who  waa  greatly 
inferior  in  cavalry  and  light  troops,  did  not  attempt  to  molest 
The  loss  waa  not  very  serioas  on  cither  side;  but  an  additional 
proof  waa  given  how  unable  even  the  flower  of  the  Eastern  armieB 
was  to  contend  in  pitched  battle  with  the  British. 

TippoD  made  another  attempt  to  carry  into  effect  his  plan  of 
deanltory  warfare.  He  had  removed  or  destroyed  all  the  forage, 
and  almost  every  blade  of  grass  on  the  highway  between  bis 
enemy's  position  and  the  capital ;  and  he  hovered  round,  ready 
to  &11  upon  their  rear  as  they  marched  along  this  desolated 
route.  Bat  he  was  completely  disappointed  by  the  movement  of 
Omeral  Harris,  who,  after  leaving  Malavilly,  turned  to  the  left, 
crossed  the  Caavery  at  the  fords  of  Soailla,  and  proceeded  to  Serin- 
gapatam  along  Qie  soathem  bank  of  that  river,  a  re»oIation  which, 
being  wholly  unexpected,  no  precautions  had  been  taken  to  defeat. 
On  seeing  thnr  last  scheme  thos  baffled,  the  snltan  and  his  prin- 
dpal  officers  were  struck  with  deep  dismay  and  despondency. 
Having  assembled  them  in  council,  he  said : — "  We  have  arrived 
at  our  last  stage ;  what  is  your  determination?"  "Todiealong 
with  you,"  was  the  universal  reply.  A  unanimous  resolution  was 
iormed  to  try  again  the  fortune  of  the  field,  with  the  alternative 
only  of  victory  or  death.  All  present  were  deeply  affected ;  one 
of  the  chiefs,  before  taking  leave,  threw  himself  prostrate  and 
clasped  the  feet  of  his  master,  the  usual  sign  in  India  of  the  most 
solemn  &rewell.  The  latter  conld  not  refrain  &om  tears ;  his 
example  qiuckly  spread  through  the  whole  assembly;  and  they 
parted  as  men  who  had  met  for  the  last  time  in  this  world.  But 
the  final  crisis  was  not  yet  arrived.  Tippoo  had  expected  that 
the  English  commander  would  proceed  to  the  easlem  extremity 
of  the  island  of  Seringspalam,  cross  the  branch  of  the  Cauvery 
that  enclosed  it,  and  establish  himself  on  the  ground  formerly 
ooonpied  by  Lord  Corawallis.  But  General  Harris  chose  to  make 
ft  drouit,  which  would  bring  his  army  opposite  to  the  western 
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point  of  the  island  And  fortress ;  thna  amdiug  th«  iruted  tndc 
prepared  for  him,  and,  at  ^e  same  time,  opening  a  more  ready 
commnnication  with  the  Bomhay  army  nnder  Stuart,  and  the  fer- 
tile districts  in  the  sonth.  Besides,  in  that  qoarter  he  had  ereiy 
reason  to  expect  a  more  favonrable  opportnnity  for  attaok.  This 
expedient  also  enabled  him  to  avoid  the  ground  on  which  tbe 
sultan  had  purposed  to  give  battle;  and  that  chie^  thwarted  in 
all  hia  measures,  threir  himself  into  the  town,  with  the  resolntivi 
of  defending  it  to  the  last  extremity. 

On  the  5th  April,  the  British  took  their  station  oppoote  the 
western  front  of  the  fortress,  at  the  distance  of  aboat  two  miles. 
The  position  was  strong;  their  right  restiog  on  elevated  ground, 
their  left  upon  the  river  Cauvery ;  and  several  topes,  or  groves  of 
trees,  afforded  ample  materials  for  the  coostraction  of  the  works. 
The  enemy  still  occupied  a  defensive  line  behind  an  aqneduct, 
on  which  Colonels  Wellesley  and  Shawe  made  a  night-attack  and 
were  repulsed ;  but,  being  reinforced,  they  carried  it  in  open  day. 
Meanwhile  Floyd  was  detached  to  meet  and  escort  General  Stnart 
and  the  Bombay  army.  On  the  evening  of  the  13th,  tbeir  signal- 
guns  were  beard ;  and  they  arrived  late  on  the  14th,  having  been 
beset  on  their  way  by  the  whole  body  of  the  Mysorean  cavalry, 
yet  without  sustaining  any  serious  loss.  General  Floyd  then 
marched  to  the  southward  in  search  of  provisions ;  for  an  nnex- 
pecled  and  alarming  discovery  had  been  made,  that  there  was 
grain  in  the  camp  for  only  eighteen  days'  consumption.  This 
extraordinary  failure,  into  which  Colonel  Willis  mysteriously  says, 
that  after  the  lapse  of  nearly  twenty  years  it  was  not  yet  time  to 
inquire,  did  not,  honever,  as  supplies  were  obtained  from  yarions 
quarters,  prove  an  impediment  to  the  progress  of  the  siege. 

Meantime  deep  deliberation  had  been  held  as  to  the  point 
whence  the  town  might  be  most  advantageoosly  attacked.  There 
was  a  south-western  angle,  by  assailing  which  the  besiegers  conld 
have  obtabed  a  lodgment  on  the  island,  and  been  thereby  secured 
from  the  expected  swelling  of  the  Cauvery,  while  at  the  extreme 
wett^  the  walls,  extending  along  the  very  brink  of  that  river, 
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conld  be  reached  only  by  croesing  its  chaooel.  The  fortificatioDS 
at  the  first  point,  however,  appeared  both  BtroDg  and  complicated; 
while  the  most  weatern  angle  projected  beyond  the  main  body  of 
the  fortroM,  and  waa  not  duly  fianked  or  protected  by  the  other 
defences.  Besides,  while  regularly  attacked  from  the  south,  it 
could  be  enfiladed  from  the  northern  bank  of  the  Cauvery.  The 
river,  too,  evidently  appeared  fordable,  as  both  men  and  cattle 
were  seen  paasing  without  difGcnlty;  and  it  was  confidently 
expected  that  before  the  monsoon  had  augmented  its  waters,  tihe 
campaign  woald  be  over.  In  pursuance  of  these  views,  General 
Stuart  crossed  the  stream,  and  notwithstanding  a  vigoroas  resist- 
ance, and  one  very  brisk  sally  by  the  garrison,  succeeded  in  gain- 
ing a  poution  in  which  he  could  effectnolly  co-operate  with  the 
main  attack. 

On  the  9th  April,  Tippoo  wrote  a  letter  to  General  Harris,  in 
which  he  meraly  asked  why  the  English  had  entered  his  country, 
and  mode  war  upon  him  contrary  to  subsisting  treaties,  which  he 
had  never  violated.  The  general  in  return  briefly  referred  him  to 
the  commtmications  of  Marquis  Wellesley,  which  had  put  an  end 
to  the  correspondence.  Wilks,  who  usually  lets  oa  into  the 
Ulterior  of  the  Mysore  conndls,  leaves  us  here  in  the  dark  aa  to 
the  views  by  which  the  Indian  chief  was  actuated.  Meantime  the 
trenches  had  been  opened,  and  the  works  proceeded  regularly  and 
rapidly.  On  the  20th  and  26th,  two  strongly-intrenched  posts, 
which  guarded  the  approaches  to  the  wall,  were  carried  by  attacks 
tinder  the  direction,  the  one  of  Colonel  Sherbrooke  and  the  other 
of  Colonel  Wellesley.  Before  the  second  of  these  actions,  the 
■nltan,  seeing  his  defences  successively  fall,  and  the  siege  qnickly 
advancing  to  its  termination,  resolved  again  to  solicit  peace, 
though  sensible  it  must  be  purchased  with  extensive  sacrifices. 
Ha  wrote,  referring  to  the  despatches  of  the  governor- general,  and 
proposing  a  conference  of  ambassadors.  General  Harris,  in  reply, 
after  taking  a  view  of  recent  events,  announced,  as  the  positive 
oltimatom,  the  cession  of  half  hia  dominions,  the  payment  of  two 
GTorea  of  rupees,  one  immediately,  and  another  in  six  months; 
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finally,  the  delivery  of  four  of  his  sons  and  four  of  his  principal 
chiefs  as  hostages.  These  conditions  were  to  he  accepted  in 
twenty-four  hours,  and  the  hostages  and  specie  deliyered  on  the 
following  day;  otherwise  he  reserved  the  right  of  extending  these 
demands,  till  they  should  include  even  the  provisional  occapation 
of  Seringapatam. 

These  terms,  certunly  not  favourahle,  roused  in  the  proud  mind 
of  Tippoo  a  violent  hurst  of  indignation.  He  raved  against  the 
arrogance  and  tyranny  of  the  English,  and  declared  his  deter- 
mination to  ahide  the  worst  decrees  of  fate,  and  rather  to  die  with 
arms  in  his  hands  than  drag  a  wretched  life  as  a  dependant  upon 
infidels,  therehy  swelling  the  list  of  their  pensioned  rajahs  and 
nahohs;  he  resolved,  in  short,  not  to  give  a  reply.  But  six  days 
afterwards,  when  the  parallel  had  heen  completed,  and  nothing 
remained  except  the  erection  of  the  hreaching-hatteries,  he  again 
hrought  down  his  mind  to  the  attempt  to  gain  either  delay  or 
mitigation  in  the  conditions  of  the  treaty.  A  communication  was 
received  from  him  on  the  28th,  acknowledging  the  letter  of 
General  Harris  as  a  friendly  one,  hut  adding,  that  as  the  points 
in  question  were  weighty  and  not  to  be  concluded  without  the 
intervention  of  ambassadors,  he  proposed  to  send  two  vakeels,  or 
confidential  messengers,  to  treat  upon  the  subject.  The  general, 
however,  was  fully  determined  not  to  admit  any  such  overtore. 
In  his  reply  he  claimed  credit  for  not  making  an  advance  on  the 
terms  already  proposed,  when  by  non-compliance  they  had  been 
virtually  declined.  They  were  still  ofTered;  but  no  ambassadors 
could  be  admitted,  unless  accompanied  by  the  hostages  and  the 
treasure;  and  the  time  during  which  they  would  be  received  was 
to  terminate  next  day  at  three  o'clock.  On  perusing  this  ans?rer 
the  energies  of  his  mind  seemed  entirely  to  fail.  Yielding  to 
despair  and  grief  rather  than  rage,  he  sunk  into  a  state  of  stupor, 
alternating  with  paroxysms  of  extravagant  and  groundless  exal- 
tation. He  no  longer  took  any  steady  view  of  his  danger,  or 
rationally  followed  out  the  means  by  which  it  might  still  have 
been  averted. 
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Atsnnget,  on  the  2Sth,  the  place  was  marked  out  for  the  breach' 
ing  batteries;  and,  u  they  wereouly  four  hnodred  3'ards  from  the 
wall,  no  doubt  was  eatertained  of  their  speedily  effecting  their 
object  Two,  of  five  and  of  six  gnna  respectively,  were  erected, 
seventy  yards  distant  from  each  other;  but  as  only  one  could  be 
completed  by  the  morning  of  the  SOtfa,  its  shot  was  directed,  not 
against  the  spot  intended  to  be  breached,  which  it  was  not  desir- 
able the  enemy  should  yet  know,  but  against  the  adjoiaiog  bastiou, 
whose  fire  might  have  taken  the  assailants  in  flank.  Enfilading 
batteries  were  also  constructed,  which  were  expected  to  render  it 
impossible  for  the  enemy  to  remain  on  the  walls  daring  the 
asiiault.  On  the  2d  May,  the  two  principal  batteries  were  com- 
pleted, and  opened  their  full  fire  upon  the  part  of  the  wall  called 
the  cartain.  In  the  course  of  that  day  the  works  snstained  ex- 
tensive damage,  and  in  twenty-four  hours  the  breach  became 
nearly  practicable :  in  which  view  fascines,  scaling-ladders,  and 
other  implements  of  storm,  were  brought  into  the  trenches.  Dur- 
ing the  previous  night  Lieutenant  Lalor  had  crossed  the  river, 
which  he  found  easily  fordablo,  with  a  smooth  rocky  bottom,  the 
retaining  wall  of  the  fortress  being  only  seven  feet  high,  and  pre- 
senting no  obstacle  whatever  to  the  passage  of  troops.  On  the 
night  of  the  third  there  was  a  practicable  breach  of  a  hundred 
feet  wide,  and  one  o'clock  on  the  following  day  was  fixed  as  the 
hour  of  assault. 

The  saltan,  meantime,  as  the  term  of  his  life  and  empire  ap- 
proached, ioBlead  of  employing  the  usual  means  of  deliverance 
from  this  extreme  peril,  occupied  himself  only  in  superstitions  and 
delnsive  modes  of  prying  into  futnri^.  He  had  recourse,  in  his 
despair,  even  to  the  hated  and  persecuted  Bramins,  whom  he 
dewed  to  practise,  though  at  immense  cost,  their  wild  and  mystic 
incantations.  All  the  astrologers,  whether  from  hostile  feelings 
to  his  highness,  or  from  seeing  that  their  credit  conid  not  be 
othervise  aapported,  onnoonced  the  most  imminent  danger;  pre- 
scribing, however,  soma  absurd  ceromonies  and  oblations  by 
wluch  it  might  posribly  be  averted.    Under  their  directions  ho 
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vent  through  a  solemn  ablation,  ofiered  a  pompooa  uerifioa,  aad 
eteadiljr  contemplated  hU  face  reflected  in  &  jar  of  oiL  Soowwhat 
reaaanred  by  these  sage  precautionH,  and  persuading  Ti<Tn«^Tf  that 
no  attempt  would  be  made  doriag  that  day,  he  had  sat  down  to 
hia  forenoon  meal,  when  Udings  arrived  that  the  enemy  wera 
scaling  the  ramparts.     He  ran  to  meet  them. 

The  morning  of  the  fourth  day  of  May  1799  had  been  buily 
spent  by  the  English  in  completing  the  breach  and  making  pn- 
parations  for  the  assault  The  storm  ing-party  was  compooed  of 
npwarda  of  1000  men,  divided  into  two  columns,  who  were 
instructed,  after  entering  the  breach,  to  file  to  the  right  and  left 
along  the  top  of  the  rampart.  The  command  was  intrusted  to  Sir 
David  Baird,  who  had  been  nearly  four  years  immured  as  a  captire 
in  the  gloomy  dungeons  of  that  fortress  which  he  was  now  about 
to  enter  as  a  conqueror.  The  troops,  in  silent  and  awful  expec- 
tation, awaited  the  decisive  momeot  A  fev  minntes  before  one 
o'clock,  Baird  sent  orders  to  the  several  regiments,  desiring  every 
man  to  be  ready  at  an  instant's  notice.  When  the  crisis  came,  he 
monnted  the  parapet,  and  iitood  in  full  view  of  both  anniea,  in  an 
heroic  attitude,  heightened  by  his  noble  and  commanding  fignre^ 
He  then  said,  "  Come,  my  brave  fellowB,  follow  me,  and  prove 
yourselves  worthy  the  name  of  British  soldiersi"  Both  colnmni 
eprung  forward  like  lightning;  and  seven  minutes  had  notelapaed, 
when,  in  the  face  of  a  dreadful  cannonsde,  the  foremost  assailants 
had  crossed  the  river,  leaped  over  the  ditch,  mounted  the  brea^ 
and  planted  their  colours  on  its  summit.  They  were  met  by  a  gal- 
lant band  of  Mysoreans,  from  whose  attack  they  suffered  severely; 
but  the  breach  was  soon  crowded  with  our  soldiers,  who  over- 
came every  obstacle,  and  established  themselves  on  the  rampart. 
Then,  according  to  the  ordera  received,  tbey  pushed  on  to  the  right 
and  left  along  the  top  of  the  wall.  The  right  detachment  being 
supported  by  a  powerful  enfilading  fire  from  the  batteries,  drove 
before  them  the  enemy,  who,  scarcely  making  any  resistance,  fled 
out  of  the  fort  in  great  numbers, — and  many,  letting  themselvea 
drop  from  the  wall  by  their  turbans,  were  dashed  against  th«  roc^ 
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bottom  and  killed.  Tb«  EDglieh  thus  detred  the  wbole  of  the 
sonthern  rampart,  and  arrived  at  tLe  eastern,  where  their  advanced 
guard  came  in  view  of  the  palace. 

The  left,  column,  meantime,  encountered  much  mora  eeriona 
obstacles.  On  reaching  the  top  of  the  wall,  they  dUcovered,  to 
their  sorprise,  a  deep  ditch  aeparadng  it  from  an  inner  rampart, 
where  the  enemy,  in  great  force,  kept  up  a  destructive  fire.  The 
garrieon  at  this  point,  too,  animated  by  the  arrival  of  the  sultan 
in  person,  gallantly  defended  soccessiTe  traverses,  formed  across 
the  path  of  the  assailants.  The  situation  of  the  latter  now  became 
critical;  all  the  coromissioned  officers  who  led  the  attack  were  dtber 
killed  or  wounded;  and  Lieutenant  Farqnhar,  baring  assumed  the 
comm«td,  immediately  fell,  and  was  snoceeded  by  Brigade-Major 
Lambton.  Ueantime,  Captain  Goodall,  with  a  detachment  from 
the  right,  had  (breed  his  way  over  the  ditch,  seised  the  inner  ram- 
part, and  commenced  upon  the  enemy  a  danking-fire  similar  to 
that  with  which  they  had  bo  severely  annoyed  his  countrymen. 
The  Uysoreans  were  accordingly  driven  to  a  spot  where  they 
beheld  in  their  rear  the  other  column  which  had  advanced  in  the 
opposite  direction.  Seeing  themselves  thns  completely  hemmed 
in,  they  fled  tumultnonsly,  escafung  by  every  possible  ootlet  from 
the  fbrtnas,  which  was  thus  left  completely  in  the  hands  of  the 
bedegera. 

General  Baird,  mean^me,  afUr  the  triumphant  success  of  the 
right  column,  had  allowed  his  troops  an  Interval  of  rest,  when 
oertain  officers  brought  notice  that  they  bad  discovered  the  palace, 
and  seen  in  a  species  of  durbar  or  court  a  number  of  persons 
assembled,  several  of  whom  appeared  to  be  of  high  considera^on. 
The  commander  immediately  directed  Major  Allan,  who  seeras  to 
have  been  well  qualified  for  this  delicate  task,  to  summon  them  to 
on  immediate  surrender,  in  order  to  avert  the  calamities  that  would 
be  inevitable  were  the  royal  residence  to  be  taken  by  storm.  This 
officer,  on  going  towards  the  palace,  saw  several  persons  on  a  sort 
of  balcony,  to  whom  he  announced  his  message.  They  manifeated 
the  greatest  consternation,  and  soon  brought  the  killedar  or  govern 
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nor,  who  appeared  much  embarruied,  and  endeMvoored  to  f>iB 
time ;  bat  the  nuyor  inugted  upon  enteiiDg  with  two  other  offiaen^ 
by  a  broken  part  of  the  walL  He  fonnd  a  tensoe,  on  whioh  tham 
was  a  nomeroas  assemblage  of  armed  men,  before  whom  he  laid 
his  conditions,  and  laboured  to  tranquillize  their  minds,  not  onljr 
bj  preseDting  a  while  flag,  but  by  placing  his  sword  in  tbeir 
hands.  They  appeared  alarmed  and  irresolute,  positirelj  dedar- 
ing  that  l^ppoo  was  not  in  the  bonse,  thongh  his  family  and  two 
of  his  sons  were ;  but,  on  the  major's  urging  the  necessity  of  speedy 
deoisioD,  they  withdrew  as  if  for  consultation.  Persons  were  ob- 
•erred  moving  hastily  backward  and  forward  through  the  halla, 
in  a  mauuer  tbst  caused  some  anxiety ;  but  Major  Allan,  fearing 
to  exdte  suspicion  or  betray  any  symptom  of  douI>t,  declined  tba 
advice  of  bis  companions  to  take  back  his  sword.  At  length,  on 
his  urgent  solidtadon,  be  was  admitted  to  see  the  princes,  whom 
he  found  seated  on  a  carpet,  surrounded  by  numerous  attendants, 
"The  recollecdon,"  says  the  major,  "  of  Moiz-ad-Dien,  whom  on 
a  former  occasion  I  had  seen  delivered  up,  with  hia  brother,  hos- 
tages to  Marquis  Comwallis, — the  sad  reverse  of  thdr  fortooes,— 
their  fear,  whicb,  notwithstanding  thdr  alrngglea  to  conceal,  was 
but  loo  evident, — excited  the  strongest  emotions  of  compasaton 
in  roy  mind.  I  took  Moiz-sd-Dien  by  the  band,  and  endeavoured 
by  every  mode  in  my  power  to  remove  his  fears."  This  prince 
concurred  with  the  others  in  giving  aasurance  that  the  padiha 
was  not  in  the  palace, — and,  on  the  urgent  representation  of  the 
English  officers,  te  agreed,  with  strong  reluctance,  that  the  gats 
should  be  thrown  open.  General  fiaird  had  already  approRchod 
with  a  considerable  force,  and  instantly  Bent  back  the  major  with 
Colonel  Close  to  bring  out  the  princes.  Afler  expressing  much 
alarm  and  many  objections,  they  allowed  themselves  to  be  eon- 
ducted  into  the  presence  of  the  British  commander.  The  general 
was  greatly  irritated,  from  having  just  heard  that  thirteen  prisonera 
had  been  murdered  during  the  siege ;  and  his  feelings  were  pro- 
bably htightened  by  the  recollection  of  his  own  sufferings  in  tho 
same  place;  but  when  he  saw  these  nnfortunste  youths  led  ont  aa 
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captives,  eray  haraher  sentiment  yielded  to  that  of  pity,  and  ha 
gave  them  the  most  solemn  aGBnnnceB  that  they  had  nothing  to 
fear.  They  were  escorted  to  the  camp  with  anns  presented,  and 
all  the  honours  due  to  their  raob. 

Sir  David's  object  being  now  to  obtain  poBsession  of  the  person 
of  the  snltan,  ha  proceeded  with  a  body  of  troops  to  make  the  moat 
diligent  search  in  every  comer  of  the  palace.  He  forebore,  iudeed, 
to  enter  the  zenana,  bat  strictly  guarded  every  passage  by  which 
any  one  could  leave  it  No  trace  of  the  individnal  he  soaght  could 
anywhere  be  fbnnd ;  tUl  at  length,  by  severe  threats,  a  confession 
was  extorted  from  the  killedar,  that  his  royal  master  was  lying 
woonded,  u  he  supposed,  in  a  gateway,  to  which  he  oSiBred  to 
conduct  the  conqueror.  The  latter  immediately  accompanied  him 
to  the  spot,  where  he  beheld  a  mournful  spectacle:  it  was  here 
that  the  fiercest  combat  had  raged ;  the  wounded  and  dead  were 
lying  piled  in  heaps  over  each  other ;  while  the  darkness  which 
had  jnst  &llen  rendered  the  scene  still  more  dismal.  It  was  indis- 
pensable, however,  immediately  to  ascertain  the  fact ;  torches  were 
bronght,  and  the  bodies  saccessively  removed  till  they  discovered 
the  Boltan'a  horse,  then  his  palanquin,  and  beneath  it  a  woanded 
man,  who  was  soon  recognised  as  a  confidential  servant,  and  who 
pdnted  out  the  spot  where  his  sovereign  bad  fallen.  The  body 
was  found,  and  forthwith  identified  by  the  killedar  and  the  other 
attendants.  The  features  were  in  no  degree  distorted,  but  pre- 
sented an  aspect  of  stem  composure ;  the  eyes  were  open,  and  the 
appearance  of  life  was  so  strong,  that  Colonel  Wellealey  and  Major 
AUan  could  not,  for  some  time,  believe  him  actually  dead.  It 
appears  that,  after  having  issued  armed  from  the  palace,  with  a 
band  of  trusty  followers,  he  saw  the  English  advancing  along  the 
rampart,  and  his  men  fleeing.  He  rallied  them  by  the  ntmost 
efibrts  of  his  voice  and  example,  shooting  several  of  the  enemy 
with  his  own  band ;  and  he  thus  called  forth  that  resistance  which 
had  proved  so  formidable.  At  length,  when  the  determined  valour 
of  die  British  troops  prevailed  against  all  opposition,  be  was  left 
at  cue  time  almost  alone,  and  obliged  to  accompany  the  fugitives ; 
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but,  with  a  few  re&olate  adherenta,  he  maintained  the  oombaft|  tiDi* 
being  exposed  to  a  fire  from  diffsrent  quarters,  he  reoeived  two 
moBket-balla  in  the  side.  His  horse  was  killed  under  him ;  and, 
becoming  faint  with  loss  of  blood,  he  was  unable  to  make  hia  way 
through  the  crowd.  He  was  OTcrtaken  by  a  party  of  the  con- 
querors, when  one  of  hb  attendants  besought  him,  as  the  only 
means  of  saving  his  life,  to  make  himself  known ;  but  he  peremp- 
torily forbade  the  disclosure.  An  English  soldier  then  made  an 
attempt  to  detach  his  sword-belt,  when  the  sultan,  with  all  his 
remaining  strength,  made  a  cut  at  him,  and  wounded  him  on  the 
knee.  The  man  presently  fired,  the  ball  entered  the  temple^  and 
the  wound  proved  speedily  mortal.  The  body  was  carried  to  the 
palace,  and  was  afterwards  interred,  with  royal  honours,  in  the 
splendid  sepulchre  of  the  L&ll  Baug,  erected  by  Hyder. 

Thus  terminated  a  dynasty,  which,  though  short,  and  limited 
in  respect  of  territorial  dominion,  was  undoubtedly  the  most 
vigorous  and  best  organized  of  any  that  had  sprung  out  of  the 
wreck  of  the  Mogul  empire.  It  arose,  indeed,  from  the  distracted 
state  of  India,  and  rested  almost  entirely  on  the  personal  character 
of  its  two  rulers,  the  qualities  of  whose  minds,  striking  though  dis- 
similar, we  have  had  repeated  occasion  to  describe.  It  may  be 
fieirther  noticed,  however,  that,  while  Ilyder  entered  on  his  career 
unable  to  read  or  write,  and  remained  always  a  stranger  to  these 
primary  elements  of  human  knowledge,  Tippoo,  amid  the  moat 
active  cares  of  government,  retained  the  habits  and  character  of  a 
man  of  letters.  He  read  and  wrote  almost  incessantly,  carried  on 
an  extensive  correspondence,  and  became  the  historian  of  his  own 
exploits.  Yet  the  adoption  of  hasty  and  superficial  theories,  in 
preference  to  the  practical  good  sense  which  had  guided  his  pre- 
decessor, led  him  often  into  crude  and  rash  innovations,  which 
were  followed  by  disastrous  consequences.  The  absolute  indiffer- 
ence with  which  the  subject  of  religion  was  viewed  by  Hyder, 
though  marking  a  degraded  state  of  moral  feeling,  induced  him 
in  his  administration  to  adopt  the  wise  measures  of  general  tolera- 
tion.    His  son's  mind,  on  the  contrary,  was  occupied  and  almost 
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engrossed  by  his  Uussolin&n  zeal,  which  became  the  chief  source 
or  his  crimes  and  follies.  He  fancied  himself  a  sort  of  militant 
apoade,  who  wu  to  spread  his  faith  over  the  world.  Comhiiiing 
this  design  with  his  projects  of  ambition,  he  waged  sacred  wars  on 
every  side;  against  the  Nazarene  English,  against  the  Bramin 
Mahrattas,  and  against  the  Pagan  and  licentious  Nairs.  Ulti- 
mately, as  we  have  seen,  he  sank  into  the  most  childish  snpersd- 
Uon,  calling  not  only  upon  the  Mohammedans,  but  the  persecuted 
Hindoos,  to  practise  their  arts  of  divination.  After  the  capture 
of  Seringapatam,  when  his  repositories  were  searched,  along  with 
treaties,  state- papers,  and  political  correspondence,  there  was  foond 
a  record  of  his  dreams  and  their  interpretation,  of  which  Colonel 
Beatson  has  preserved  some  cnrious  specimens.  At  one  time, 
when  he  was  threatened  with  an  invasion  of  the  Uahrattas,  fa« 
dreamed  that  a  young  man  came  up  and  accosted  him,  who  in  the 
course  of  conversation  proved  to  be  a  female.  Hence  he  sagely 
inferred  that  tiis  enemy,  who  at  first  had  a  manly  and  formidable 
appeanmce,  would  in  battle  prove  no  better  than  women.  On 
another  occasion,  when  he  was  aboat  to  mate  war  with  the  nadre 
Christiana,  he  was  favoured  with  the  vision  of  a  cow  and  a  calf^ 
the  former  resembling  a  tiger  in  aspect  and  fierceness ;  it  had  a 
slight  motion  in  its  fore-legs,  but  no  hind-legs.  He  resolved  to 
kill  this  cow,  but  awoke  before  he  conld  accomplish  his  pnrpose. 
Henoe,  however,  he  thought  himself  entitled  to  infer,  that  he 
wonld  kill  the  Christians  as  he  had  proposed  to  kill  the  cow  ;  that 
the  slight  moyement  of  the  fore-legs  indicated  faint  attempts  at 
resistance,  while  the  absence  of  the  hinder-legs  proved  that  they 
would  have  no  alliances  to  support  them.  These  lucubrations  form 
a  strange  contrast  to  his  display  of  talent  on  other  occasions ;  nor 
can  it  be  wondered  that  public  measures  resting  upon  such  eon- 
clasiona  should  not  always  have  proved  very  prosperous. 

This  prince,  owing  to  his  long  wars  with  the  English,  his  cruel 
treatment  of  the  captives,  and  the  imbittered  enmity  which  he 
manifested,  was  regarded  by  them  almost  as  a  monster  in  hnman 
shape.     Tet  when  their  armies  penetrated  into  the  interior  of  his 
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kingdom,  they  found  it  flourishing,  highly  cultivated,  and  seem- 
ingly  well  governed.  His  people  always  showed  a  strong  attach* 
ment  to  him,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  ceded  districts  were  ever 
ready  to  embrace  his  cause.  But  to  the  conquered  nations  he 
was  at  all  times  a  cruel  master,  and  rendered  himself  the  object 
of  their  inextinguishable  hatred;  a  cause  to  which  his  downfid 
may,  in  a  great  measure,  be  attributed.  It  has  been  said,  with 
the  general  approbation  of  British  authors,  that  "  Hyder  was 
bom  to  create  an  empire,  Tippoo  to  lose  one;"  yet  it  may  be 
observed,  that  he  maintained  a  complete  ascendency  over  all  the 
native  states,  some  of  which  had  matched,  and  even  overmatehed, 
his  &ther.  He  fell  beneath  the  English  power,  employed  on  a 
scale,  and  wielded  with  an  ability,  of  which,  in  the  course  of 
Indian  history,  there  had  been  no  example. 

Mysore,  having  been  thus  completely  conquered,  was  placed,  as 
to  its  future  arrangements,  entirely  at  the  disposal  of  the  British 
government.  The  Mahrattas  had  taken  no  share  in  the  expedi- 
tion, and  the  Nizam  knew  that  he  must  content  himself  with  what- 
ever the  victors  might  choose  to  give.  The  governor-general 
took  for  the  Company,  in  full  sovereignty,  the  coast  of  Canara, 
the  district  of  Coimbatoor,  the  passes  of  the  Ghauts,  and  Seringa- 
patam  itself,  the  capital  and  main  channel  of  intercourse.  He 
thus  secured  the  whole  sea-coast,  and  an  easy  communication 
across  the  peninsula.  To  the  Nizam  was  assigned  a  large  tract 
of  territory  adjoining  to  his  dominions.  Another  portion  was 
reserved  for  the  purpose  of  being  offered  to  the  Mahrattas,  on  con- 
ditions which,  however,  as  will  be  hereafter  seen,  they  did  not 
choose  to  accept.  There  remained  yet  an  extensive  district  in  the 
interior  of  Mysore,  which  Marquis  Wellesley  judged  most  expe- 
dient not  to  partition,  but  to  form  it  into  a  native  kingdom  under 
the  protection  and  control  of  Britain.  The  question  then  arose^ 
as  to  the  prince  in  whom  the  supreme  dignity  was  to  be  vested. 
The  governor-general  would  not  have  been  disinclined  to  bestow 
it  on  one  of  the  family  of  Tippoo;  but  he  justly  considered,  that 
the  recollection  of  the  recent  greatness  of  their  house  must  have 
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rendered  them  alvays  hostile  to  the  power  by  nhom  it«  dowufal 
had  been  achieved.  It  appeared,  therefore,  more  adrisable,  after 
maUng  a  liberal  proriBion  for  these  princes,  to  draw  forth  from 
tbav  deep  humiliation  the  andent  race  of  rajahs,  to  whom  the 
people  were  still  fondly  attached.  The  repiesentatire  of  this 
house,  a  minor  of  five  years  old,  and  his  mother,  were  found  in 
great  poverty  and  neglect;  from  which,  amid  the  epplaoses  of 
thdr  oountrymen,  they  were  ruscd  to  the  splendour  atid  to  bodw 
ahare  of  the  power  of  Asiatic  royally. 
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CHAPTEB  XrV. 

M AHRATTA  WAR,  AND  CONQUEST  OF  CENTRAL  HUlDOBTAir. 

Great  Power  of  the  Mahrattaa  Shao  succeeds  as  B^Jah— Able  AdminSatratloa  of  BaimM 
Wlahwanath— B^Jee  Rao  socceeds— Rise  of  Hdlkar  and  Sdndla— Great  Power  of  tbt 
Pelshwa^Redaetlon  of  the  Pirate  Aagri»— Madoo  Rao  becomes  Peishw*-^Hii  afela  0»- 
Temment— Ra|:oba— He  Is  expelled  hj  the  Ministers— Forma  an  AlHawcw  wltti  tiM 
Government  of  Bombay— Keating's  Expedition— Proceedings  at  Bombaj  dlsalloiwJ 
Treaty— War  renewed— March  against  Poonab— Shamefbl  Capltolation— CampalgB  Ct 
General  Goddard— Exploits  of  Popham  and  Camae— Mahrattas  allied  with  Britain^ 
Increased  Power  of  Mahadajee  Sdndla— His  Death— Death  of  Madoo  Ra»— Varlooa 
Intrigues— Jealousies  of  Britain— Dissensions  of  Sdndia  and  Holkar— Defeat  of  ScfakBA 
and  the  Peiahwa— Subsidiary  Alliance  with  Britain— Opening  of  the  Campaign— General 
WeDesIey  enters  Poonsh— Negotiations  with  Sdndia  and  the  Eaiah  of  Berar— Hoetflltiea 
commenced— Battle  of  Assaje— Of  Argaom— Siege  of  Gawilghnr— Treaty  with  the  R^ah 
of  Bcrar— Force  of  the  Enemy  in  Central  Hindostan— Battle  of  Coel— Capture  of  Allghnr 
—Reduction  of  Delhi— The  Mogul  Emperor— Final  Defeat  of  the  Enemy— Treaty  with 
Sdndlsr— Rupture  with  Holkar— Retreat  of  Colonel  Monson— Siege  of  Delhi— Defeats 
sustained  by  Holkar— Siege  of  Bhurtpore— Repulse  of  the  English— Treaty— Hostile  Oon- 
duct  of  Scindia — ^New  System  of  Policy  in  Britain— Marquis  Comwallls  cornea  oat  as 
Goremor-General— Dies,  and  is  succeeded  by  Sir  George  Barlow— Treaties  with  Scindia 
and  HoUuuv- Lord  Minto's  Administration. 

In  prosecuting,  without  interruption,  the  train  of  British  conquest 
in  Southern  India,  we  have  lost  sight  of  the  Mahrattas,  except  in 
reference  to  their  relations  with  the  government  of  Mysore.  The 
reader,  however,  will  recollect  the  steps  by  which  that  people 
raised  themselves  on  the  decline  of  the  Mogul  empire,  and  became 
the  most  powerful  instrument  in  its  overthrow.  They  would  even 
have  occupied  its  place,  had  they  not  encountered  the  more  regular 
and  formidable  armies  of  the  Afghans,  from  whom  they  sustained 
two  such  mighty  defeats  as  would  have  annihilated  any  force 
which  did  not  possess  in  itself  a  strong  principle  of  vitality.  But 
they  soon  recruited  their  strength  out  of  the  warlike  and  roving 
population  of  their  mountain- districts;  and  as  the  Afghans  did 
not  attempt  a  permanent  establishment  in  the  Indian  peninsula, 
the  Mahrattas  acquired  again  a  decided  preponderance  among  the 
native  states.  Only  Mysore,  in  the  height  of  its  greatness,  for  a 
short  time  disputed  their  supremacy;  but  when  that  throne  was 
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Gret  ihalceD,  and  then  subverted,  the  foreign  power  hj  which  this 
tiiomph  had  been  achieved  became  the  onl;  rival  to  them ;  and 
the  question  soon  arose,  which  of  the  two  waa  to  rule  Hindostan. 
Before  coming  to  the  decisive  struggle,  however,  some  internal 
movements  of  this  government,  and  some  previona  transactions 
with  the  English  presidencies,  seem  to  demand  our  notice. 

Sevajee  had  exercised  a  power  nearly  ahsolute  over  his  mde 
followers,  and  the  reverence  cherished  far  his  name  enabled  him 
to  transmit  the  Mahratta  sceptre  to  his  posterity.  Bnt  the  princea 
bom  to  his  throne  did  not  possess  the  active  and  daring  hardihood 
necessary  for  treading  in  the  steps  of  sttch  a  progenitor.  Indolg- 
ing  in  ease  and  voluptuousness,  they  graduBlly  intrusted  the 
arduous  coocenis  of  government  and  war  to  their  ministers  and 
generals.  Then  followed  a  coDsequenoe  almost  inevitable  in  ori> 
ental  dynasties;  the  minister,  or  sUll  more  the  general,  in  whose 
bands  the  actual  administration  was  lodged,  and  who  had  the  dis- 
posal of  all  favours  and  offices,  soon  became  the  real  depositary 
of  power,  whom  the  sovereign  would  bsve  sought  in  vain  to  dis- 
place, bung  in  fact  his  master  and  thst  of  the  kingdom.  Yet  a 
certun  veneration  attached  to  toe  original  race,  aud  the  recoUeo- 
tious  connected  with  the  history  of  its  founder  would  have  made 
it  nnsafe  actually  to  depose  the  legitimate  rajaL  It  was  moch 
easier  as  welt  as  safer  to  maintain  him  in  ease  and  luxury,  as  a 
splendid  pageant,  while  all  the  real  authority  was  exercised  in 
his  name  by  the  individual  who  presided  in  the  council  or  army. 

This  coDsnmmation,  which  always  took  place  in  the  course  of 
two  or  three  generations,  was,  in  the  case  now  before  us,  precipi- 
tated by  a  remarkable  accident  At  the  capture  of  Rayree,  in 
1690,  by  the  troops  of  Anrengzebe,  the  grandson  of  Sevajee  and 
his  mother,  having  fallen  iuto  the  hands  of  the  conquerors,  were 
carried  to  the  Mogul  country,  where  Begum  Sahib,  the  emperor's 
daughter,  took  an  interest  in  the  young  captive,  and  obtained  per- 
mission to  educate  him  under  her  own  eye.  His  majesty,  when 
visiting  the  princess,  contracted  a  great  fondness  for  the  youth, 
srhoni,  instead  of  his  proper  name  of  Sevfjeoi  he  used  to  addresa 
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by  that  of  Shao,  which  alluded,  in  an  ironical  manner,  to  tli€ 
thievish  vocation  of  his  ancestors.  He  married  lum  successively 
to  the  daughters  of  two  considerable  chiefs  of  his  own  nation,  and 
celebrated  his  nuptials  by  rich  presents,  among  which  was  the 
sword  of  his  father,  taken  in  his  capital,  and  distinguished  in  the 
East  under  the  name  of  Bhowanee. 

After  the  death  of  Aurengzebe,  Shao  remained  with  that  em- 
peror's son,  Azim,  who,  wishing  to  excite  divisions  in  the  Mahrmtta 
nation,  tiien  carr3ring  on  a  furious  predatory  warfare  against  the 
Moguls,  sent  home  the  young  piince.  During  his  absence  the 
regency  had  been  held  by  his  cousin.  Rajah  Rama,  and  aflerwarda 
by  the  widow  of  that  officer,  Tara  Bye,  who  felt  exceedingly  in- 
clined to  continue  in  the  exercise  of  her  high  functions ;  but  the 
people  retained  such  an  attachment  to  the  direct  line  of  Sevajee, 
that  she  was  obliged  to  give  way,  and  Shao,  in  March  1708,  was 
seated  on  the  throne  of  his  ancestors.  During  a  long  reign  he 
displayed  some  ability,  and  did  not  absolutely  sink  from  his  place 
as  a  sovereign ;  yet  the  debilitating  influence  of  oriental  habits 
was  heightened  in  his  case  by  his  education  in  the  Mogul  seraglio. 
He  soon  discovered  a  lively  taste  for  pleasure,  and  a  disposition 
to  impose  upon  others  the  burdensome  cares  of  government ;  but 
fortunately  for  himself,  or  at  least  for  the  greatness  of  the  state, 
he  placed  his  chief  confidence  in  Ballajee  Wishwanath.  This 
future  head  of  the  Mahratta  confederacy  occupied  originally  an 
inferior  situation  in  the  revenue  department ;  and  at  his  first  rise 
had  so  littie  of  the  adventurous  character  of  his  tribe,  that  he 
could  not  sit  upon  horseback  without  a  man  on  each  side  to  sap- 
port  him.  His  consummate  talents  and  address,  however,  soon 
raised  him  to  high  consideration  with  Shao,  whose  object  was 
rather  to  re-establish  order  and  cement  his  power  by  a  conciliatory 
system,  than  to  lead  his  countrymen  in  their  predatory  campaigns. 
By  a  vexy  able  negotiation,  this  minister  extricated  his  master 
from  a  quarrel  with  Angria,  and  induced  that  powerful  chief  to 
own  his  supremacy.  Shao  was  so  highly  pleased  with  him  on 
this  occasion,  that  he  raised  him  to  the  dignity  of  Peishwa,  usually 
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translated  general ;  bnt  wbich,  embrodog  as  it  did  all  the  brandiea 
of  adminittration,  seeniB  to  bave  had  more  analogy  to  the  ofSoe  of 
viiier  in  tha  Ottoman  empire.  Ballajee  Boon  engrosaed  the  whole 
power,  and  nled  Baccessfally,  bat  rather  as  a  le^glator  than  « 
warrior.  lie  oontrived,  by  ties  of  common  interest,  to  unite  to- 
gether the  somewhat  discordant  elements  of  which  the  Mahratt* 
confederacy  was  composed,  and  to  fit  them  for  those  united  efibrta 
that  afterwards  rendered  them  bo  formidable.  He  introduced  order 
into  the  finances,  encouraged  agticalttire,  and  brought  all  th« 
branches  of  the  administration  into  a  regular  system. 

After  a  brief  goTemment  of  six  years,  which,  however,  was 
found  sufficiently  long  to  effect  these  important  objects,  BaUajee 
died  in  October  1720,  leaving  two  sons,  the  eldest  of  whom,  Bajee 
Eao  or  Row,  had  been  trained  under  his  own  eye  both  to  bosinesa 
and  arms,  and  had  proved  himself  in  the  former  eqaal,  in  the  latter 
superior,  to  his  parent  and  preceptor.  He  urged  his  master  to 
much  bolder  schemes  of  ambition  than  had  occupied  the  views  of 
Wiahwanath ;  drawing  his  attention  to  the  Mogul  empire,  in  which 
all  the  Indian  ideas  of  greatness  were  centred,  reduced  now  to  such 
a  state  of  weakness  and  disunion,  that  it  must  present  an  easy  prey 
to  the  first  bold  assailant.  Shao,  though  not  personally  a  Bolder, 
was  daziled  by  these  prospects  of  dominion,  and  gave  his  entire 
sanction  to  the  designs  of  bis  minister.  The  P^hwa,  however, 
disturbed  by  domestic  rivalry,  and  involved  in  a  contest  with  the 
Nizam,  or  Soubahdar  of  the  Deccan,  conid  not  for  some  years  follow 
out  his  scheme  of  aggrandizement ;  and  when  at  length  he  as- 
sembled his  forces,  and  began  his  march  to  the  main  seat  of  Uognl 
power,  he  was  seized  with  a  sudden  illness,  and  died  on  the  banks 
of  the  Nerbndda  in  1740,  after  holding  ofBce  nineteen  years. 
Under  him  two  chiefs,  Holkar  and  Scindia,  who,  with  their  pos- 
terity, were  destined  to  dispute  the  sovereignty  of  Hindostan,  roso 
from  very  low  stations  inte  considerable  importance.  The  former, 
who  sprang  from  the  class  of  Sadra  or  labourers,  had,  by  his  mili- 
lery  talents  and  spirit,  collected  a  small  party  of  horse,  with  which 
Le  attached  himself  to  the  army  of  the  Puahwa.    Sdndia,  thoi^h 
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claiining  descent  from  a  fiunOy  of  the  lugh-bom  tribe  of  Rftjpooti^ 
belonged  to  a  decayed  and  illegitimate  branch,  which  had  sank  wo 
low  that  he  began  his  career  by  carrying  the  general's  slippen ; 
yet,  by  the  diligence  and  dexterity  with  which  he  ezeeuted  thii 
menial  function,  he  attracted  the  notice  of  that  commander,  and 
laid  the  foundation  of  his  own  greatness.  These  two  chiefii,  haviiig 
distinguished  themselves  by  several  daring  exploits,  rose  gradnally, 
till  at  length  they  were  intrusted  with  separate  commands ;  and 
fiivoured  by  the  general  propensity  of  the  Hindoos  to  obey  onlr 
their  immediate  superiors,  they  subsequently  acquired  an  indepen- 
dent political  power. 

The  office  of  Peishwa  was  now  nearly  established  as  hereditary, 
and  the  eldest  son  of  Bajee  Rao,  who  prefixed  to  his  father's  name 
that  of  Balajee,  after  some  opposition  from  Raghojee  Bhonslay, 
another  aspirant,  succeeded  to  that  high  station.  The  disputes 
with  this  last  chieftain,  however,  and  other  occurrences,  suspended 
the  design  of  subverting  the  imperial  throne.  The  ordinaiy  ex- 
action of  chout,  or  a  fourth  of  the  tribute,  was  stipulated  to  be  paid 
by  the  Mogul,  while  Raghojee  made  the  most  desolating  inroads 
into  Bengal.  In  1749  Shao  died,  when  the  dignity  of  rajah, 
which  had  been  in  some  degree  maintained  by  his  personal 
character  as  well  as  bis  descent  from  Sevajee,  sank  into  total 
insignificance.  Ballajec  even  intended  to  suppress  it  altogether, 
especially  as  there  was  some  doubt  as  to  the  legitimacy  of  the 
young  prince  nominated  to  the  succession ;  but  after  some  con- 
sideration he  determined  to  preserve,  though  with  reduced  state 
and  expense,  this  shadow  of  royalty.  His  measures  were  strenn- 
ously  opposed  by  Suckwar  Bye,  the  favourite  wife  of  the  late 
rajah ;  but  that  lady,  among  other  manoeuvres,  had  rashly  an- 
nounced an  intention  to  devote  herself  to  the  flames  on  the  death 
of  her  husband.  The  Peishwa  contrived,  even  while  apparently  dis- 
suading her  from  fulfilling  this  design,  to  bring  it  before  her  family 
and  the  public  in  duch  a  manner  as  made  it  impossible  for  her,  ac- 
cording to  Indian  ideas,  to  avoid  this  dreadful  sacrifice.  Having 
gained  over  Raghojee  Bhonslay,  and  transferred  the  seat  of  govern- 
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meat  from  Satsra  to  Foonah,  the  Peishwa  became  the  sole  and 
nndupnted  head  of  the  Matiratta  confederation.  For  several  yean 
he  was  involved  in  foreign  connexioDS,  the  wars  and  politics  of 
the  Deccan  and  Camatic,  and  the  redaction  of  the  piratical  power 
of  Angria.  The  last  of  these  objects  gave  rise  to  certain  achieve- 
ments of  a  memorabte  description,  in  which  the  English  bore  the 
moat  conspicuous  part. 

The  coast  of  the  Concan,  between  Bombay  and  Goa,  which  be- 
longs to  the  Mahratta  territory,  has  always  been  the  seat  of  tribes 
who  ezerdsed  in  piratical  expeditions  those  predatory  habits 
which  elsewhere  impelled  them  to  inroads  by  land.  In  the  middle 
of  the  seventeenth  centory,  dnring  the  first  rise  of  the  Mahrattas, 
and  while  they  were  carrying  on  a  maritime  war  with  the  Mognl, 
one  of  their  officers,  Conajee  Angria,  conceived  the  design  of 
fonnding  an  independent  kingdom.  He  was  greatly  aided  in  his 
project  by  the  barrier  of  precipitous  rocks,  which  on  this  coast  rise 
ont  of  the  sea,  like  the  hill-fbrts  from  the  Indian  plain.  On  the 
two  insulated  dif^  of  Gheria  and  Sevemdroog  reigned  this  chief 
and  his  snocessors  of  the  same  name,  where  they  became  more  and 
more  formidable,  till  at  length  they  felt  themselves  able  to  cope 
with  the  greatest  Enropeaa  powers,  and  even  aspired  to  the  do- 
minion of  tbe  adjacent  seas.  They  made  many  valuable  captures 
from  different  nations,  who,  through  dread  of  their  ravages,  coold 
not  proceed  along  the  shore  without  a  convoy.  In  Febmary  1754, 
a  Dnlcb  sqnadron  of  three  ships,  carrying  SO,  36,  and  18  guns 
respectively,  was  attacked,  and  the  whole  either  burned  or  taken. 
The  British  then  considered  themselves  called  upon  to  take  vlgorons 
steps  for  putting  down  this  growing  and  dangerons  power ;  and 
the  Mahrattas  willingly  afforded  their  co-operation.  In  March 
1765,  Commodore  James  sailed  with  a  squadron  agunst  Sevem- 
droog, where  Angria's  ships  were  stationed ;  but  these  last,  on 
tfas  approach  of  the  enemy,  slipped  their  cables  and  ran  ont  to  sea. 
They  were  of  light  construction,  and  the  crews,  by  festening  to 
flag-staves  theirrobes,  quilts,  and  even  tarbans,  caught  every  breath 
of  wind,  and  completely  ontsailed  the  English.    The  eommodora 
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then  steered  ibr  the  place  itself  which  wu  foirad  to  ooiuuit  o£ 
Mveral  forts  on  the  island  and  opposite  coast,  the  works  of  whicA 
were  «ther  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock,  or  strongly  framed  of  blocks 
ten  or  twelve  feet  square.  B;  throwiog  in  bombs,  bowerer,  whieh 
blew  op  a  large  magazine,  and  caosed  a  general  conflagration  in 
the  principal  stronghold,  he  spread  snch  an  alarm,  that  the  in- 
hahitanla  and  garrison  Bnccessively  evacuated  the  dtEferent  poats. 
Rear-Admiral  Watson  having  arrived  with  a  much  larger  flee^ 
proceeded  to  the  attack  of  Gheria,  the  capital,  which  Colonel  Clive 
undertook  to  blockade  on  the  land-side.  On  the  11th  Febmaiy 
1756,  the  several  ships  took  their  positions,  and  next  day  opened 
■0  tremendous  a  fire  that  the  batteries  were  soon  silenced.  On 
the  13th  the  enem^  delivered  np  the  town,  solely,  as  it  appeared, 
through  terror  at  this  overwhelming  discharge  of  artillery ;  for 
the  fortifications  were  of  snch  strength,  that  no  weight  of  metal 
oonld  ever  have  effected  a  breach.  The  treasure,  vessels,  gnns, 
and  everything  constituting  the  strength  of  this  piratical  state,  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  victorious  sqaadron. 

The  influence  of  the  Mehratta  confederation  continued  constantly 
to  increase.  Scindia  and  Holksr,  on  the  invitation  of  the  Nabob 
of  Oude,  had  crossed  the  Jnmna,  and  invaded  the  Rohilla  terri- 
tory, which  they  soon  overran,  but  irere  obliged  to  retire  on  the 
approach  of  the  Afghan  monarch.  But  it  was  not  till  1760  and 
1761  that  several  grand  expeditions  were  undertaken,  which  pro- 
mised at  first  to  make  them  masters  of  the  Mogul  throne,  and 
extend  th^  dominion  over  the  whole  of  India.  Having,  bow- 
ever,  provoked  the  resentment  of  Ahmed  Abdalla,  they  expe- 
rienced those  signal  overthrows,  particularly  in  the  battle  of  Pui- 
niput,  which  we  have  already  noticed  in  tracing  the  &11  of  that 
empire.  The  tidinge  of  that  fatal  day  filled  all  Maharashtra  with 
moarning;  and  the  disaster  pressed  with  peculiar  weight  on 
Ballajee  Boo,  who,  having  suffered  for  some  time  under  declining 
health,  novr  sunk  under  a  load  of  grief,  and  died  in  Jnne  1761. 

As  the  office  of  Peishwa  had  become  quite  hereditary,  Madoo 
Rao,  son  of  the  deceased  minister,  was  immediately  elevated  to 
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that  distingalshed  rank,  under  the  regency  of  his  nncle,  Ragonsnt 
Rao.  Thii  chie^  aftemaTdB  well  known  to  the  English  under 
the  fftiniliar  name  of  Ragoba,  had  already  acquired  considerable 
militaiy  reputa^on.  Four  yean,  however,  had  not  elapsed,  when 
hts  yonng  nephew  afaowed  a  power  and  decision  of  character  which 
fitted  him  for  execnting  in  person  the  duties  of  his  exalted  station. 
In  1764  and  1765  be  undertook  his  celebrated  expedition  against 
Hyder,  the  triumphant  issne  of  which  displayed  at  once  his  own 
abilities,  and  the  almost  inexhaustible  resources  of  his  military 
system.  He  carried  on,  also,  chiefly  thnragh  the  agency  of  his 
general,  Trimbuck  Uama,  the  other  enterprise  against  the  same 
ruler,  which  is  mentioned  in  the  butory  of  Mysore.  Finally,  to- 
wards the  close  of  hia  reign,  the  Puahwa  again  midertook  to 
evtabliah  his  supremacy  in  the  very  centre  of  the  imperial  domi- 
nions. A  great  army  under  Scindia  overran  Sohilcund,  and 
Shah  Allmn,  who  inherited  the  mighty  name  of  Great  Mogul, 
having  exchanged  the  protection  of  the  English  for  the  aid  of  tha 
Mahrattas,  enabled  the  latter  people  to  seize  all  that  was  left  of 
the  power  which  had  so  long  been  held  supreme  over  India. 

The  young  mler  made  considerable  improvenients  in  the  difihr- 
ent  branches  of  the  state,  especially  in  the  collection  of  the 
revenue  and  the  administration  of  justice.  He  could  not  extirpotp 
tbe  corruption  so  deeply  rooted  in  all  Indian  governments ;  bnt 
he  sludioosly  afforded  protection  to  agriculture,  which,  allowing 
for  the  inferior  fertility  of  the  country,  was  then  more  flourishing 
in  Maharashtra  than  in  any  other  part  of  Eindostan.  The  revenue 
drawn  from  the  people  u  estiniBted  by  Mr.  Grant  Duff  at  ten  mil- 
lions sterling,  though  little  more  than  seven  is  understood  to  have 
entered  the  treasury.  The  army  consisted  of  50,000  good  cavalry, 
while  the  contingents  of  Sdndia,  Holkar,  and  other  feudatory 
chiefs,  raised  it  to  about  100,000.  They  were  followed  to  the 
field  by  crowds  of  irregular  infantry,  who  were  little  better  than 
camp-followers,  and  by  bands  of  Pindoree  horse,  flt  only  for 
plunder,  bnt  very  eminently  skilled  in  that  vocation. 

Madoo  Rao  died  in  1772  without  issue,  and  was  succeeded  by 
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bis  next  brother,  Narram  Rao,  a  youth  not  more  than  ■efimfeen. 
He  was  placed  in  a  difficolt  sitoation;  for  the  office  of  Peiahw% 
after  having  crashed  beneath  it  that  of  rajah,  was  itself  beginning 
to  lose  its  infloence.  His  uncle,  Ragoba,  was  not  likely  to  view 
without  jealousy  the  elevation  of  so  young  a  rival ;  whOe  a  body 
of  experienced  ministers,  trained  under  successive  Peishwas  to  a 
thorough  acquaintance  with  the  affairs  of  state,  were  beginning  to 
contend  for  the  supreme  direction.  In  these  dreomstaneea,  a 
temporary  and  apparent  calm  was  followed  by  a  dreadful  oommo- 
tion.  On  the  morning  of  the  SOth  August  1773,  Narrain  Hao^ 
having  observed  some  unusual  agitation  among  the  troc^ 
desired  one  of  the  ministers  to  be  on  the  alert ;  but  the  warning 
was  neglected.  The  unfortunate  prince  had  gone  in  the  afternoon 
to  repose  in  a  private  chamber,  when  a  band  of  soldiers  burst  by 
an  obscure  entrance  into  the  palace.  They  at  first  pretended  that 
they  came  to  demand  arrears  of  pay,  about  which  they  had  for 
some  time  been  clamouring ;  but  it  soon  appeared  that  they  were 
impelled  by  a  much  darker  purpose.  Narrain,  roused  from 
slumber,  ran  into  his  ancle's  apartments,  and  throw  himself  into 
his  arms,  entreating  that  he  would  save  him.  The  latter  at  first 
appeared  to  interpose  in  favour  of  his  relative ;  but  Somer  Sing, 
the  ringleader,  said, — ^'  I  have  not  gone  thus  far  to  ensure  my 
own  destruction ;  let  him  go,  or  you  shall  die  with  him."  He 
then  extricated  himself  from  the  grasp  of  the  youth,  whom,  as 
well  as  a  faithful  servant  that  had  also  clang  round  his  neck,  the 
conspirators  instantly  despatched  with  their  swords. 

All  eyes  were  turned  to  Ragoba,  as  the  person  by  whom  this 
crime  must  have  been  suggested.  For  some  time  no  proof  could 
be  obtained,  till  Ram  Sastree,  one  of  the  most  respectable  and 
upright  of  the  ministers,  having  accumulated  a  mass  of  evidence, 
brought  the  charge  so  home  to  him,  that  he  at  length  confessed 
he  had  signed  the  order  to  seize  the  person  of  his  nephew,  but 
denied  having  in  any  degree  sanctioned  his  death.  A  numerous 
body  of  Indian  politicians  still  believe  that  such  was  the  troth, 
and  that  a  more  criminal  hand  made  an  alteration  in  the  writing, 
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of  wliioh  trscea  were  aiserted  to  be  viaible.  la  these  cases,  bow- 
ever,  tbe  strong  feelings  of  the  public  always  adopt  the  darker 
belief;  yet  Ragoba  monnted  withoat  opposition  the  throne  to 
whiob  be  had  thns  cleared  the  way,  and  soon  afler  departed  on 
an  expedition  against  Hyder,  who  was  in  tbe  field  attempting  to 
regain  some  of  tbe  territory  lost  in  the  former  war.  But  daring 
his  absence  on  this  occasion,  the  ministen,  partly  sharing  the 
indignation  of  tbe  public, — partly  seeing  the  opportnnity  of  draW' 
ing  into  their  own  hands  the  anpreme  authority, — entered  into  > 
combination  for  raising  to  the  office  of  P^hwa  the  nnbom  son  of 
Onnga  Bye,  widow  of  tbe  Iat«  Peishwa,  who  bad  been  left  in  a 
state  of  pregnant^.  The  lady  was  conveyed  to  the  fortress  of 
Poomndnr,  accompanied,  it  is  alleged,  by  a  nomber  of  Bramins' 
wivea  in  the  same  condidon,  that  in  the  event  of  the  issne  proring 
a  female,  a  male  child  might  be  immediately  sabatitnted.  Ragoba, 
meantime,  had  been  completely  succesEfol  in  his  warlike  enter- 
prise ;  bnt  leambg  the  dangers  to  which  be  was  exposed  at  home, 
liBstDy  concluded  a  peace,  and  having  endeavoured,  by  extensive 
conceenoni,  to  condliate  the  Nizam,  hastened  back  towards 
Poonah.  Tbe  ministers  sent  against  him  Trimbuck  Mama,  the 
moat  martial  of  tbeir  body,  who  confidently  expected  to  raise  hit 
military  fiune  Still  higher  by  the  defeat  of  the  Peishwa ;  bnt  he 
was  fttally  disappointed.  That  mler,  tbongb  with  an  inierior 
army,  charged  in  person  at  the  head  of  a  select  corps  of  ten  thou- 
sand men,  and  in  twenty  minutes  completely  routed  the  army  of 
Trimbnck,  who  fell  mortally  wonnded  into  the  bands  of  bis  adver- 
sary. Had  the  conqueror  proceeded  direct  upon  Poonah,  where, 
OS  the  arrival  of  the  tidings,  the  utmost  confusion  and  consterna- 
tion prevailed,  he  might  probably  have  resumed,  almost  without 
(^position,  his  wonted  power  and  dignity.  But,  on  the  contrary, 
he  marched  northward  towards  the  Nerbudda,  in  hopes  of  b«ng 
joined  by  Holkar  and  Sdndia,  who  bad  encamped  in  that  quarter. 
3y  thia  <tep  he  lost  a  favourable  opportnnity;  the  government  of 
Poonah  recovered  from  its  panic,  and  collected  a  force  of  50,000 
men,  while  by  intrigues  and  high  offers  they  had  induced  the 
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Nizam  to  break  his  treaty  with  their  enemy,  and  to  oo-operaCe  in 
their  designs.  To  crown  their  good  fortune,  Gnnga  Bye  pn^ 
dnoed  a  son,  declared,  indeed,  by  the  opposite  party  to  be  soppo- 
sititioos,  but  now  belieyed  to  have  been  the  genuine  ofi&piing  of 
Narrain  Rao.  At  the  age  of  forty  days,  the  infant  was  fimnally 
inaugurated  in  the  office  of  Feishwa. 

Ragoba's  own  army  were  so  disgusted  with  the  course  he  had 
followed,  that  they  deserted  in  great  numbers,  and,  after  passing 
the  Nerbudda,  he  found  himself  at  the  head  of  only  7000  cavalry. 
At  Indore,  notwithstanding,  he  met  Scindia  and  Holkar,  from 
whom  he  received  a  cordial  reception  and  liberal  promises,  and 
was  empowered  to  recruit  his  thinned  ranks  from  their  territoay. 
He  then  advanced  to  the  banks  of  the  Taptee,  with  the  view  of 
completing  the  negotiation  into  which  he  bad  entered  with  the 
English  government  at  Bombay. 

It  was  at  this  period  a  very  favourite  object  with  the  Company 
to  secure  their  possession  of  that  settlement,  by  adding  to  it  the 
port  of  Bassein,  with  Salsette  and  several  smaller  islands  in  its 
vicinity.  Permission  had  been  given  to  maintain  an  envoy  at  the 
court  of  Poonah,  who  was  instructed  to  watch  every  opportunity  of 
obtaining  these  much-desired  cessions ;  and  the  Bombay  govern- 
ment, on  receiving  the  application  from  Ragoba  for  aid  to  restore 
him  to  supreme  power,  determined  to  employ  it  as  the  means  of 
accomplishing  their  own  purposes.  It  was  contrary,  indeed,  to 
the  orders  and  policy  of  the  Directors  to  interfere  in  the  internal 
disputes  of  the  native  powers ;  and  the  support  of  a  usurper  and 
assassin  was  no  very  creditable  mode  of  realizing  their  objects. 
But  these  considerations  were  overlooked;  and,  indeed,  on  this 
last  point  their  defenders  assert  that  they  were  very  imperfectly 
informed,  and  really  believed  the  Peishwa  innocent  of  the  murder, 
and  the  infant  illegitimate.  Even  that  prince,  however,  started 
when  he  heard  the  enormous  conditions  which  his  new  allies 
attached  to  their  assistance,  particularly  the  cession  of  Bassein 
and  Salsette.  But  seeing  that  Scindia  and  Holkar,  on  whom  he 
placed  much  dependence,  had  been  gained  over  by  his  enemies,  he 
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lelt  the  neeeautj  of  inbmittiiig  to  every  demand  of  the  EngliBh, 
who,  in  the  meantime,  had  taken  the  liberty  of  poaseaMiig  them- 
selves  of  Salsette  and  its  dependencies.  In  respect  to  their  reqm- 
sition,  indeed,  of  a  large  snm  of  money,  be  was  obliged  to  profess, 
what  his  drcomstaQces  rendered  exceedingly  probable,  an  absolute 
inability  to  faroish  it,  hat  deposited  jewels  to  the  Talne  of  six  lacks 
of  rupees,  and  stipulated  the  cession  of  an  extent  of  territory,  from 
which  the  sum  demanded  might  afterwards  be  drawn. 

With  ■  Tiew  to  the  fulfilment  of  this  treaty,  Colonel  Keating 
landed  at  Cambay  with  a  force  which  was  raised  to  2500  men. 
Having  begun  his  march,  he  was  jpined  by  an  army,  or  rather 
mob,  under  Ragoba,  amonnting  to  about  20,000,  bearing  a  very 
martial  appearance,  though  quite  incapable  of  acting  with  efTeet 
in  combination  with  regular  troops.  The  Indian  chief  was  inclined 
to  delay  offensive  operations ;  but  the  English  urged  the  propriety 
of  ydvandng  upon  Poonab,  as  the  only  course  by  which  tho  war 
conid  be  brought  to  a  decisive  issue.  They  proceeded  accordingly 
as  &r  as  Arass,  where  they  were  attacked  by  a  large  Mahratta 
force,  composed  chiefly  of  cavalry.  The  enemy  made  several 
desperate  charges,  and  the  battle  continued  long  with  various  and 
even  donbtfbl  fortune,  though  at  length  it  ended  in  the  complete 
repulse  of  the  enemy.  Heating's  loss  waa,  however,  so  severe, 
amouoting  in  his  small  detachment  to  232,  including  eleven 
officers,  that  he  suspended  his  intention  of  advancing  at  present 
upon  the  cafntal,  and  awaited  at  Dubhoy  the  termination  of  the 
runy  season  and  the  arrival  of  further  reinforcements.  This 
partial  snccess,  meanwhile,  produced  an  impression  favourable  to 
the  British  and  their  ally.  Several  of  the  late  adherents  of  the 
ministry  espoused  their  cause, — even  the  Nizam  began  to  waver. 
The  next  campaign  was  therefore  expected  to  open  under  very 
promising  auspices,  when  circumstances  occarred  which  gave  an 
entirely  new  turn  to  affairs. 

The  Company,  who  had  hitherto  left  the  three  provinces  of 
Bengal,  Madras,  and  Bombay,  separate  and  mdepeudent,  were 
BOW  induced,  by  the  inoonveniences  which  bad  arisen  from  this 
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ftrxmogementy  to  estaUuh  one  eentnd  antboritj.  Thqr  VBiABd  k 
the  goremor-genenl  and  cooncil  of  Calentfta  a  eontrolKig 
over  the  two  other  pfeddendea.  The  latter,  howerer, 
as  jet  much  inclined  io  acquiesce ;  and  that  of  Bombaj  m  par- 
ticdar  had,  in  the  late  transactbnB,  made  Terj  little  lefereiieB  to 
their  new  snperion.  The  sapreme  council,  on  heing  mppnaed.  of 
their  proceedings,  strongly  condemned  them,  as  nnjnat  in  then- 
selves,  and  contrary  to  the  policy  inculcated  by  the  Company,  of 
aToiding  all  interference  in  the  internal  concerns  of  In£an  atateo. 
This  step  is  generally  blamed  by  English  politidans,  though,  as 
it  appears  to  us,  without  any  good  reason ;  but  there  doea  aeem 
room  to  question  the  propriety  of  superseding  entirely  the  Bomhi^ 
government,  and  sending  Colonel  Upton  direct  from  Bengal  to 
conclude  a  fresh  treaty.  This  had  certainly  the  effect  of  placing 
the  inferior  presidency  in  a  disadvantageous  position,  and  of  ex- 
posing it  to  the  contempt  of  the  native  powers.  It  has  also  been 
observed,  that  the  Uiudoo  courts  interpret  every  conciliatory  at^ 
as  a  sign  of  weakness,  and  immediately  rise  in  their  demanda. 
Nana  Fumavese,  a  Bramin  minister,  who  had  attained  an  entire 
ascendency  at  Foonah,  assmned  a  lofty  tone ;  and,  indeed,  aa  the 
English  continued  to  demand  the  cession  of  Bassein  and  Salsette, 
he  complained,  not  without  some  cause,  that,  after  having  frankly 
admitted  the  unwarrantable  ground  on  which  their  claim  to  these 
places  rested,  they  should  still  wish  to  retain  possession  of  them. 
In  short,  the  negotiation  took  so  unfavourable  a  turn,  that  Colond 
Upton  announced  to  the  councils,  both  of  Calcutta  and  Bombay, 
that  in  all  probability  it  would  be  immediately  broken  off.  Sud- 
denly, however,  the  Mabratta  minister,  seeing  that  the  British 
authorities  were  really  determined  to  renew  the  war,  and  conse- 
quently had  in  no  degree  been  actuated  by  fear,  yielded  almoaft 
every  point  in  dispute.  A  treaty  was  concluded  in  Foomndnr, 
by  which  they  obtained  all  the  places  demanded ;  while  a  month 
was  fixed  as  the  period  within  which  the  army  of  Ragoba  was  to 
be  reduced,  and  their  protection  entirely  withdrawn  from  him. 
Affairs  seemed  amicably  settled,  when  the  wheel  of  evento 
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brought  roonil  uiotber  remukable  change.  The  Court  of  Direfr- 
ton  At  home,  od  being  apprized  of  the  arrangement  made  hj  th« 
gOTomment  of  Bombay  with  that  chief,  were  more  swayed  by  ita 
immediate  advantt^^  than  by  their  general  prindplei,  and  sent 
oat  a  cordial  approbation  of  the  measure.  Their  despatch  to  this 
effect  arrived  immediately  after  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  of 
Poonmdnr.  It  was  impoaslble  at  once  to  annol  »o  solemn  a  trans- 
action ;  bnt  tlie  council  at  Bombay  exnlted  in  an  extraordinary 
degree  over  the  snperior  presidency,  which  had  so  harshly  cen- 
■nred  their  conduct,  and  became  accordingly  disposed  to  Gnd  pre- 
texts for  placing  themselves  again  in  a  hostile  attitude  towards 
the  administration  at  Poonah.  Tbey  by  no  means  witbdrevr  en- 
tirely their  protection  &Dm  Ragoha ;  they  even  derived  encourage- 
ment from  iotrignes  carried  on  to  re-establish  his  influence,  which, 
however,  were  bafBed  by  the  profound  political  still  of  FnmaTese. 
The  latter  received  with  great  favour  a  Frenchman  named  St 
Lnbin,  who  appears  to  have  held  out  to  him  the  expectation  of  a 
strong  mUitary  force  &om  Europe.  It  was  concluded,  on  the 
whole,  that  Nana  had  shown  a  hostile  disposition ;  and  Mr. 
Hornby,  the  governor  of  Bombay,  entered  on  the  minutes  a 
general  review  of  Uahratta  affairs,  in  which  be  concluded  that 
they  were  fast  verging  to  a  crisis  that  would  compel  the  English 
either  to  take  some  active  and  decisive  part,  or  to  relinquish  for 
ever  the  hopes  of  improving  thdr  own  condition  in  the  west  of 
India.  Mr.  Hastings,  too,  though  he  had  concurred  in  the  cen- 
sure on  the  Bombay  government,  now  began  to  think  that  better 
terms  might  have  been  gained  by  the  treaty  of  Poorundar,  He 
granted  authority  to  them  "  to  assist  in  tranquillizing  the  dissen- 
sions of  the  Mahratta  state;"  to  promote  which  object  he  sent 
Colonel  Leslie  with  a  strong  detachment  to  march  across  the 
centre  of  India,  from  Bengal  to  the  western  coast 

The  authorities  at  Bombay  were  not  only  highly  elsled  by  the 
sanction  thus  given  to  their  schemes,  but  even  adopted  the  rash 
reaolution  of  accomplishing  them  with  their  own  resonroea,  lest 
the  glory  shonid  be  shared  by  the  troops  vnder  I^eslie.    In  rala 
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did  Mr.  Draper  represent  to  them  the  importance  of  delay  till 
their  forces  should  be  concentrated.  Mr.  Camac,  who  had  now 
the  lead  in  the  council,  not  only  carried  his  point  of  immediately 
opening  the  campaign,  but  was  himself  placed  at  the  head  of  a 
committee  to  aid  in  the  direction  of  military  operations.  The 
command,  in  consequence  of  the  claims  of  seniority,  devolved  on 
Colonel  Egerton,  whose  health  was  extremely  infirm,  and  who 
had  acquired  all  his  experience,  as  a  soldier,  in  Germany,  so  that 
an  Indian  war  presented  a  scene  altogether  new  to  him.  How- 
ever, a  force  of  3900  men,  of  whom  only  600  were  British,  landed 
at  Panwell,  and  advanced  to  attack  the  capital  of  the  Mahratta 
empire.  The  march  of  an  army  in  that  country,  encumbered  with 
baggage,  bullocks,  and  beasts  of  burden,  is  always  slow;  but  the 
tardiness  of  this  movement  was  altogether  unprecedented.  In 
eleven  days  they  had  not  proceeded  above  eight  miles.  A  week 
more  brought  them,  on  the  9th  January  1779,  to  the  village  of 
TuUygaom,  where  they  found  in  front  a  mass  of  about  50,000 
men,  who  began  to  skirmish  in  their  usual  desultory  manner. 
They  did  not,  however,  venture  on  a  serious  attack;  but  though 
nothing  had  occurred  which  might  not  have  been  foreseen  with 
the  utmost  certainty,  Mr.  Carnac  and  Colonel  Cockburn,  who,  in 
consequence  of  Egerton's  sickness,  had  succeeded  to  the  command, 
formed  the  fatal  determination,  from  which  nothing  could  dissuade 
them,  of  immediate  retreat.  Such  a  step,  in  the  face  of  a  Mahratta 
host,  with  clouds  of  cavalry,  was  more  perilous  than  the  boldest 
advance.  The  English  troops  had  scarcely  begun  to  fall  back, 
when  their  rearguard  was  assailed  by  the  whole  force  of  the  enemy. 
Fortunately  it  was  commanded  by  Captain  Hartley,  a  young  officer 
of  high  and  rising  reputation,  who  gallantly  withstood  several  most 
furious  charges ;  and  they  were  finally  unable  to  make  a  serious 
impression  on  any  part  of  the  line.  The  loss,  however,  was  very 
severe,  amounting  to  upwards  of  three  hundred,  among  whom 
were  fifteen  European  officers. 

After  this  action,  the  military  authorities  decided  that  even 
retreat  was  no  longer  practicable,  and  consequently  that  there 
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remained  no  resoorce  but  negotiation.  This,  in  lach  drcnni' 
stances,  was  equiTalent  to  offering  the  enemy  a  carte  blanche  as 
to  the  terms  on  which  the  invadera  should  be  allowed  to  return  to 
Bontbaj.  In  vain  did  Hartley  remonstrate  against  that  humi- 
Ua^ng  step,  and  point  ont  a  course  by  which  the  retreat  might 
hare  been  effected;  in  vain  did  Camac  advance  objections,  which, 
however,  he  forbore  to  press;  nothing  could  shake  the  pnsillani- 
mons  determination  of  the  commanders.  Tbey  were  even  prepared 
to  g^re  op  Ragoba,  had  not  that  chief  made  a  private  agreement 
to  Borrender  himself  to  Scindia.  The  British  themselves,  by 
treating  with  the  latter,  obtained  somewhat  more  iavourable  terms : 
still  the  convention  of  Worgaom,  if  not  the  most  disastrous,  was 
ranch  the  most  disgraceful  event  which  had  marked  the  annals  of 
oar  army  in  India.  All  the  points  in  diepate  were  yielded;  all 
the  recent  acquisitions  were  to  be  restored;  and  orders  were  sent 
that  the  troops  now  marching  from  Bengal  should  proceed  no 
farther. 

Both  at  Bombay  and  at  borne  the  utmost  indignation  was  felt 
at  this  convention.  Mr.  Camac,  Colonels  Egerton  and  Cockbam, 
were  all  three  dismissed  from  the  service.  Their  condnct  in  the 
present  inslaoce  certainly  appears  quite  indefensible,  and  it  is 
not  a  little  remarkable  that  it  formed  a  decided  contrast  to  their 
characters  as  displayed  on  former  occasions.  Cockbnm,  in  parti- 
cnlor,  had  distinguished  hipiself  by  exploits  of  the  most  daring 
valour,  and  was  considered  one  of  the  best  officers  in  the  service; 
but  the  qualities  which  had  fitted  him  for  a  secondary  part  proved 
insufficient  to  guide  his  judgment  in  this  higher  and  more  arduous 
station.  The  treaty  was  immediately  annulled,  as  having  been 
concluded  without  sufficient  anthority,  and  the  arrival  of  Colonel 
Leslie  with  his  detachment  was  alone  waited  for  in  order  to  com- 
mence offensive  operations.  This  officer,  however,  had  not  made 
the  despatch  which  was  exi»ected.  His  march  being  harassed  by 
some  of  the  Rajpoot  chieis,  he  absurdly  allowed  himself  to  be 
drawn  into  several  petty  contests,  and  in  the  course  of  five  montba 
bad  not  proceeded  above  a  hundred  and  twenty  milea.      Hr, 
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Hastings  was  obliged  to  supersede  him,  and  tend  in  his  pUne 
Colonel  Goddard,  who,  by  passing  over  three  hundred  milea  in 
twenty  days,  reached  Surat,  having  avoided  the  snares  formed  by 
the  enemy  to  interrupt  his  progress. 

This  commander,  who,  though  acting  on  a  conciliatory  system 
toward  the  Bombay  government,  was  invested  with  a  jurisdicdon 
nearly  independent,  began  with  an  attempt  to  negotiate.  This 
being  found  impracticable,  on  account  of  the  lofty  tone  assumed 
by  the  cabinet  of  Foonah  upon  its  recent  success,  hostilities  were 
immediately  commenced;  and  the  English  appeared  no  longer  as 
auxiliaries  to  Ragoba,  but  as  principals.  On  the  first  of  January 
1780,  Goddard,  now  a  general,  crossed  the  Taptee,  and  before  tiie 
end  of  the  month  reduced  Dubhoy,  and  carried  by  storm  Ahmeda- 
bad,  the  great  but  decayed  capital  of  Guzerat.  Then,  however, 
he  receired  notice  that  Scindla  and  Ilolkar,  with  upwards  of 
twenty  thousand  horse,  had  passed  the  Nerbudda,  and  were  ad- 
vancing against  him.  The  former  chief  opened  a  negotiation  with 
the  British,  for  whom  he  professed  a  warm  attachment  But,  as 
it  was  soon  perceived  that  he  sought  only  to  gain  time,  Goddard 
determined  if  possible  to  bring  him  to  a  general  action;  and 
attacking  his  camp  by  night,  he  succeeded  in  surprising  some  of 
his  outposts.  The  day,  however,  dawned  in  time  to  enable  the 
main  body  to  mount  their  horses  and  present  themselves  in  order 
of  battle:  they  even  made  a  movement  as  if  to  charge,  but  being 
received  with  a  brisk  fire,  they  galloped  off  and  were  soon  out  of 
sight.  The  English  commander,  who  imagined  he  had  gained  a 
decisive  victory,  soon  learned  with  surprise  that  they  had  taken  a 
fresh  position  quite  entire,  at  a  little  distance.  He  again  endea- 
voured to  bring  them  to  action;  but  on  his  near  approach  they 
merely  discharged  a  flight  of  rockets,  and  disappeared  as  before. 
Wearied  with  these  fioiitless  and  harassing  operations,  he  at  length 
removed  his  army,  and  placed  it,  during  the  rains,  in  cantonments 
on  the  Nerbudda. 

In  the  course  of  the  dry  season,  which  commenced  in  October, 
ihe  general  employed  himself  in  the  siege  of  Bassein,  while  Colonel 
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ITuiley  covered  hia  operatioDS,  Bpreading  lus  force  over  &  great 
put  of  the  Concon,  wbenoe  he  drew  both  sappliea  and  reTenoe. 
This  campaign  was  very  successful;  Bassein  surrendered  on  the 
11th  December,  while  Hartley,  taking  a  judidons  position,  coni' 
pletelj  repulsed  the  whole  combined  force  of  the  Mabntttas,  which 
attempted  to  overwhelm  him.  Thus  the  English  afiairs  were 
beginning  to  assume  a  proeperoDS  aspect,  when  Goddard  was 
appnzed  of  an  intention  on  the  part  of  government  to  open  an 
immediate  negotiation.  He  was  directed,  thereitire,  to  bold  him- 
self in  readinees  to  cease  hostilities  as  soon  as  intelligence  ehonid 
be  rec^ved  from  Poonah  of  a  corresponding  disposition.  This 
resolution  was  connected  with  certain  events  of  the  war  in  the 
south  of  India  related  in  a  former  chapter.  Hyder,  having  formed 
an  alliance  with  the  Kizam  and  the  Mahrattaa,  had  made  a  terrible 
irruption  into  the  Camadc,  and  was  threatening  the  very  existence 
of  the  British  establishment  at  Madras.  Under  these  dreum- 
stancea,  it  was  determined  to  make  sacrifices  to  a  great  extent,  in 
order  to  detach  the  court  of  Foonah  from  this  formidable  confe- 
deracy. The  treaty,  however,  proceeded  slowly,  especially  after 
tidings  had  arrived  of  the  catastrophe  that  bad  befallen  Colonel 
Baillie's  detachment  In  these  discouraging  circumstances  Gene- 
ral Goddard  conceived  that  an  advance  with  his  army  beyond  the 
Gfaaute,  and  the  placing  it  in  such  a  position  as  to  menace  the 
Mahratta  capital,  might  produce  a  favourable  effect.  Accordingly, 
with  abont  6000  men  he  Gucceeded  in  penetrating  the  barrier  of 
hills.  Nana  Fumavese,  however,  still  refused  to  separate  from 
his  ally;  and  the  general  was  so  harassed  by  attacks  on  his  rear, 
by  having  his  convoys  intercepted,  and  by  seeing  the  country  laid 
waste  around  him,  that  he  felt  at  length  the  necessity  of  retreating 
to  Bombay.  In  this  march  he  was  assailed  by  the  enemy  with 
M  mnch  fitry,  that  although  he  reached  the  coast  without  dis- 
honoor,  he  sustained  a  loes  more  severe  than  had  been  incurred  in 
the  campaign  which  terminated  in  the  convention  of  Worgaom. 

Hr.   Hastings,  meantime,  attempted  to  influence  the  war  by 
military  movements  from  Bengal,  directed  towards  the  V^  heart 
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of  India.  Captain  Pophara,  with  2400  men,  crossed  the  Jmniii, 
and  attacked  the  fort  of  Lahar ;  but  finding  it  much  stronger  than 
was  expected,  and  labouring  under  the  want  of  a  battering-train,  he 
could  effect  only  a  very  imperfect  breach.  He  determined,  howerer, 
to  storm  it ;  and,  though  both  the  officers  who  led  the  assault  fell, 
the  troops  followed  with  such  intrepidity  that  the  place  was  carried 
with  the  loss  of  125  men.  But  the  most  brilliant  exploit  was  that 
against  Gwalior,  a  stronghold  repeatedly  mentioned  as  being  con- 
sidered in  Hindostan  Proper  the  most  formidable  bulwark  of  the 
empire,  though  it  could  not  rank  with  the  impregnable  hill-forts 
of  the  south  and  west.  Afber  two  months  of  observation  and  con- 
trivance, on  the  3d  August  1780  a  party  was  employed  to  make 
a  night- assault  They  mounted  the  scarped  rock  by  a  reg^ular 
escalade,  then  ran  up  the  steep  face  of  the  hill,  and  by  ladders  of 
rope  ascended  the  inner  wall,  thirty  feet  high,  when  they  found 
themselves  within  the  place ;  and  though  some  of  the  men  gave 
the  alarm  by  firing  prematurely,  they  nevertheless  stood  their 
ground.  The  garrison  were  panic- struck ;  and  the  sun  had 
scarcely  risen  when  the  British,  with  almost  no  resistance,  became 
masters  of  this  celebrated  fortress. 

In  pursuance  of  the  same  system,  Mr.  Hastings  sent  Colonel 
Camac  to  carry  the  war  into  the  territories  of  Scindia.  He  pene- 
trated without  difficulty  into  Malwa ;  but  the  Mahratta  chief  then 
hastened  to  oppose  the  invasion,  and  by  the  rapid  mancBUvres  of 
his  numerous  cavalry,  soon  reduced  the  British  to  great  distress ; 
keeping  up  an  incessant  cannonade  during  the  long  period  of 
seven  days.  The  colonel,  however,  by  remaining  for  some  time 
inactive,  lulled  the  suspicions  of  the  enemy,  then  suddenly  burst 
by  night  into  his  camp,  and  defeated  him  with  great  loss.  This 
success,  although  he  was  not  able  to  follow  it  up,  raised  consider- 
ably the  reputation  of  the  English,  who  also  succeeded,  by  a  large 
sum  of  money,  in  detaching  Moodajee  Bhonslay,  rajah  of  Berar, 
from  the  other  Mahratta  leaders.  Thus,  after  various  transactions, 
a  separate  convention  was  first  concluded  with  Scindia  on  the 
13th  October  1781 ;  and  finally,  on  the  7th  May  following,  a 
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geae»l  peace  was  si^ed  at  Salbye,  on  teims  aa  faroanble  na  the 
chequered  events  of  the  w&r  could  give  room  to  expect.  The 
limita  of  the  reapecdve  territoriea  were  fixed  nearly  on  the  same 
footiag  as  by  the  treaty  of  Poorondiir ;  and  a  monthly  peauon  of 
35,000  rupees  was  assigned  to  Ragoba.  Thus  closed  the  fii^ 
Mahratta  war,  by  which  our  conntrymeD,  it  mast  be  coufeaaed, 
had  earned  very  little  either  of  glory  or  advantage. 

From  this  time  the  relations  of  that  people  with  onr  govern- 
ment were  for  many  years  those  of  amity  and  alliance ;  a  union 
which  was  produced  by  a  common  dread  of  the  exorbitant  power 
and  pretenuons  of  the  bouse  of  Mysore.  We  have  seen  them 
joined  with  the  British  in  anccesBive  leaguea,  and  affording  s 
tamnltnaiy  aid  in  the  contesta  which  brought  to  an  end  the  power 
of  Tippoo.  The  history  of  the  confederation,  howerer,  waa  re- 
markably diHtinguiehed  by  the  rise  of  Scindia  to  a  pre-eminence 
which  made  htm  decidedly  superior  to  all  its  other  leadera.  His 
territory  being  contiguous  to  the  southern  states  and  to  the  frag- 
menta  of  the  Mogul  empire,  he  added  to  it  Eucceesively  these 
different  posseasious.  On  the  east  he  subdued  Buudelcnnd ;  on 
the  west  he  rendered  tributary  the  warlike  princes  of  Eajpoo- 
tapa;  and  at  length,  amid  the  dissensions  of  the  imperial  conn, 
Shah  Allum,  who  still  retained  the  name,  revered  even  in  ita 
dowsEal,  of  Mogul  emperor,  placed  himself  under  his  protection. 
In  this  manner  that  chief  became  master  of  Agra,  Delhi,  and  the 
BUrrounding  territories  ;  while  he  exercised  all  that  now  remained 
of  imperial  power.  He  was  bo  elated  by  these  successes,  that  he 
ventured  upon  a  demand  of  ehout,  or  tribute,  &om  tbe  govemuient 
of  Bengal ;  a  claim  which  Mr.  Macphersbn,  then  governor,  repelled 
with  the  highest  indignation,  and  insisted  upon  ita  formal  renun- 
ciation. 

Scindia's  elevated  poaitiou  was  in  other  respects  precarious  and 
difficniL  Labonring  under  an  extreme  deficiency  of  funds,  he 
was  obliged  to  levy  exorbitant  contributions  from  the  Rajpoot 
chieft.  That  proud  race  rose  in  insurrection,  and  were  joined  by 
Uobammed  Beg  and  Gholaum  Kadir,  to  whom,  as  well  aa  to  tha 
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emperor  himself^  the  domination  of  the  Mahratta  ruler  had 
odious.  In  an  invasion  of  Rajpootana,  he  was  completely  de* 
feated^  and  though  the  feudal  hands  of  that  country,  as  oBiial  after 
a  victory,  dispersed  and  went  to  their  homes,  he  was  no  longer 
able  to  resist  the  power  even  of  the  Moslem  princes.  He  was 
again  worsted,  and  reduced  to  the  greatest  extremity,  when  he 
entreated,  though  with  little  success,  that  Nana  Fumavese  woold 
forget  all  grounds  of  quarrel  and  jealousy,  and  aid  him  in  the 
general  cause  of  the  Mahratta  confederation.  He  was  extricated 
by  the  savage  violence  of  Gholaum  Eadir  himself  who,  having 
obtained  possession  of  Delhi  and  of  the  emperor's  person,  treated 
him,  his  family,  and  adherents,  with  the  most  wanton  barbarity. 
With  his  own  hand  he  used  the  point  of  a  dagger  to  put  out  Shah 
Allum's  eyes ;  and  committed  other  cruelties  which  rendered  him 
the  object  of  general  horror  and  disgust.  At  length  his  own  as- 
sociate, Ismael  Beg  (who  had  succeeded  to  Mohammed),  went  over 
to  Scindia,  who  also  at  length  obtained  a  reinforcement  from 
Poonah.  By  this  means  he  was  enabled  to  enter  Delhi,  and  pur- 
sue Kadir,  who  was  taken  and  put  to  death ;  and  having  thus 
regained  almost  the  entire  plenitude  of  bis  dominion,  the  Mahratta 
chief  sought  to  strengthen  his  military  power  by  means  not  re- 
sorted to  by  any  of  his  predecessors.  He  enlisted  into  his  army 
the  various  warlike  races  in  the  north  of  India, — the  valiant  Raj- 
poot horsemen,  the  Goseins,  a  religious  sect,  whose  tenets  did  not 
prevent  them  from  taking  arms,  and  even  Mohammedan  soldiers 
who  had  been  thrown  out  of  the  Mogul  service.  But  the  force  on 
which  he  chiefly  relied  was  a  corps  of  regular  infantry,  organized  and 
disciplined  in  the  European  manner  by  a  French  adventurer  named 
De  Boigne.  This  body,  at  first  consisting  only  of  two  battalions, 
had  been  rapidly  augmented,  till  it  amounted  to  three  brigades,  each 
comprising  5600  infantry,  500  cavalry,  and  forty  pieces  of  cannon. 
He  had  besides  a  separate  train  of  artillery,  and  was  supported 
by  a  mass  of  irregular  foot.  A  considerable  territory  was  assigned 
for  the  support  of  this  corps ;  which  included  officers  of  all  nations, 
among  whom  was  a  considerable  proportion  of  English. 
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HariBg  Urns  reodered  himaelf  the  most  powerful  among  the 
Mahntta  princes,  Scindia's  next  object  was  to  acqaire  a  prepon- 
derance at  the  conrt  of  Poonah.  He  proceeded  thither  with  the 
profesaed  purpose  of  confeiring  on  the  Peishwa  the  dignity  of 
Yakeel-i-Mootlnq,  or  supreme  deputy,  which  he  had  caused  the 
Mogul  to  bestow ;  a  moat  unwelcome  visit,  which  Nana  Fnrna- 
vese  sought  in  vain  to  decline.  He  arrired  at  length,  and  was 
reouved  with  ereiy  mark  of  outward  reapect  The  Peishwa, 
amid  great  state,  was  iuTested  with  this  new  title,  which  was  con- 
sidered an  addition  to  the  splendour  even  of  his  rank ;  while  the 
gallant  warrior,  being  appointed  his  perpetual  deputy,  with  the 
right  of  nominating  a  successor,  acquired  all  the  real  power 
attached  to  the  function.  Besides  dszzling  the  eye  of  the  youth- 
ful prince  by  the  pomp  of  this  ceremony,  he  gained  his  &Tour  hy 
inviting  him  to  field-Bports  and  other  amusements,  from  which 
he  had  been  in  a  considerable  degree  withheld  by  the  austere 
maxims  of  the  aged  Bramin,  his  minister.  In  short,  Scindia 
seemed  abont  to  supplant  FnmaTese  as  the  arbiter  of  the  Mabratta 
state,  when  be  was  seized  with  a  violent  illness,  which  terminated 
his  life  on  the  12th  Februsiy  1794. 

Mahadajee  Si»nd!a,  who  bad  been  the  chief  instrmnent  in  rais- 
ing his  house  to  be  the  first  in  Hindoslan,  was  a  person  of  rery 
great  activity  and  address,  loDg  experience,  and  of  bo  much  prin- 
ciple as  to  be  supposed  incapable  of  committing  any  very  enormons 
crime, — a  praise  which  cannot  often  be  bestowed  on  the  great  men 
of  India.  His  death  at  the  present  moment,  when  a  danger  of 
the  greatest  magnitude  impended  over  the  state,  may  probably  be 
considered  as  the  main  cause  of  the  nltimate  decline  of  tba  Mah- 
ratta  power.  Dying  without  issue,  he  adopted  as  his  snecessor, 
not  the  nearest  heir,  but  Dowlut  Rao,  his  nephew,  the  eon  of  his 
youngest  brother ;  a  youth  not  more  than  fiiteen  years  of  age, 
who,  though  possessed  of  talents  and  enterprise,  was  without  that 
knowledge  which  would  have  been  necessary  to  guide  him  through 
tlie  difficult  drcumstances  in  which  he  was  soon  placed. 

Nana  Fnmaveae,  an  the  death  of  his  rival,  seemed  again  m- 
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plaoed  in  the  supreme  direction  of  affiurs;  bat  the  verjr 
with  which  he  clang  to  power  soon  involved  him  in  a  deeper  oah- 
mitj.  While  he  kept  Madoo  Rao,  the  Peishwa,  in  very  strict 
tutelage,  he  held  also  in  close  confinement  Bajee  Rao,  the  son  of 
Ragoba,  who,  on  approaching  manhood,  displayed  high  aooom- 
plishments  and  engaging  manners,  which  rendered  him  an  object 
of  general  interest.  This  was  particularly  felt  by  his  cousin, 
Madoo  Rao.  An  epistolary  communication  was  opened,  and  a 
romantic  friendship  formed  by  these  two  young  men,  who  stood  in 
a  position  of  such  deadly  rivalry.  In  their  correspondence  th^ 
were  wont  to  anticipate  the  moment  when,  delivered  from  their 
present  thraldom,  they  might  form  a  personal  intimacy,  and  emu- 
late the  great  actions  of  their  ancestors.  This  innocent  exchange 
of  sentiment,  being  discovered  by  Nana,  excited  his  most  violent 
rage.  He  increased  the  rigour  of  Bajee' s  confinement,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  loaded  Madoo  with  the  severest  reproaches.  The  high- 
spirited  youth,  in  a  paroxysm  of  grief  and  indignation,  threw  him- 
self from  a  terrace  in  the  palace,  and  died  in  two  days.  This  was 
a  roost  disastrous  event  to  Fumavese;  for  Bajee,  whom  he  had 
done  so  much  to  make  his  enemy,  was,  in  fact,  the  legitimate  heir. 
The  minister  attempted  at  first  to  parry  this  fatal  circumstance, 
and  proposed  that  the  widow  of  the  deceased  prince,  though  she 
had  not  reached  the  age  of  womanhood,  should  adopt  a  son,  whom 
he  might  establish  as  Peishwa,  and  in  his  name  conduct  the 
government  He  found  this  measure,  however,  to  be  quite  repug- 
nant to  public  feeling;  and  learning  that  Scindia  had  declared  in 
favour  of  the  imprisoned  youth,  endeavoured  to  make  the  best  of 
his  situation  by  employing  his  infiuence  in  raising  the  latter  to 
the  vacant  dignity.  Bajee  Rao,  on  this  intention  being  announced 
to  him,  was  so  much  surprised,  that  he  obliged  the  messenger  to 
take  hold  of  a  cow's  tail,  and  swear  by  the  holy  waters  of  the 
Godavery  that  no  stratagem  was  intended.  He  then  repaired  to 
Poonah,  and  was  placed  on  the  musnud.  The  reconciliation,  how- 
ever, could  not  be  durable.  The  court  from  this  time  became  a 
complete  chaos  of  political  intrigue,  between  the  Peishwa,  who  enr 
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de&vonred  to  exeruM  his  own  andiority,  and  Nana,  Sdndia,  Par- 
■eram  Bhow,  and  other  chiefs,  who  lOQgbt  to  administer  it  in  bit 
name.  Them  iDdividoals  appear  iu  the  confased  scene  one  day 
nnited  in  dose  alliance,  the  next  plotting  one  another's  destniction. 
We  shall  not  now  follow  the  thread  of  these  intricate  transactions, 
nor  encumber  oar  pages  with  the  nncouth  names  of  humbler  indi- 
vidttals  who,  amid  the  general  confusion,  contrired  to  thmst  them- 
selves into  notice.  Some  attempts  were  even  made  to  emploj  as 
an  instrmnent  the  long- imprisoned  rajah,  whose  (ille  was  still  dear 
to  tbe  Mabratta  people.  Nana  Famavese,  afler  passing  throngh 
varions  fortunes,  and  being  reduced  to  the  greatest  distress,  was 
restored  to  some  share  of  his  former  power,  but  died  soon  after- 
wards, leaving  the  reputation  of  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  skilfol 
politicians  that  India  had  ever  produced;  and  there  remuned  no 
individual  possessed  of  those  comprehensire  and  statesman-like 
views,  which  were  soon  much  wanted  to  direct  the  afiiurs  of  the 
confederation. 

Even  before  tbe  death  of  Famavese,  the  court  of  Poonab  had 
been  placed  for  some  time  in  a  critical  situation.  It  was  united  in 
a  triple  allisjics  with  Britain  and  the  Nizam,  against  tbe  power 
and  pretenBioDS  of  tbe  house  of  Uysore,  and  bad  repeatedly  co- 
operated, though  in  an  irregular  and  ansatis&ctory  mauoer,  with 
the  English  in  their  wars  with  that  dynasty.  Lord  Corawallis, 
though  he  had  much  reason  to  complain  of  the  conduct  of  tbeir 
army,  so  far  from  expressing  any  anger,  granted  to  theoi  a  third, 
or  equal  share  with  the  Company  and  the  Nizam,  of  tbe  ceded 
lands;  and  Marquis  Wellesley  aflerwards,  when  be  entered  upon 
the  last  and  decisive  contest  with  Tippoo,  called  upon  tbe  Mabratta 
goremment  to  fulfil  the  stipulations  of  this  alliance.  By  that  time, 
however,  they  bad  begun  to  cherish  a  deep  and  not  ill-groanded 
jealousy  respecting  the  rapid  progress  of  the  British  power;  and 
although  they  chose  to  temporize,  their  wishes  were  now  com- 
pletely in  favour  of  Mysore.  Nana  strongly  shared  this  feeling; 
nevertheless  be  decidedly  objected  to  any  measure  which  might 
commit  the  state  in  a  war  with  so  formidable  a  nation.     But 
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Scindia  and  the  Pebhway  those  young  and  ardent  spirits,  emlnseol 
with  enthusiasm  the  cause  of  the  sultan;  a  hd  which  was  prored 
by  a  correspondence  found  at  Seringapatam,  breathing  unequivo- 
cal hostility,  and  leaving  no  doubt,  that  had  fortune  fiiTonred  the 
son  of  Hyder,  he  would  at  once  have  been  joined  by  these  chie£k 
They  were  arrested,  however,  by  the  intelligence  of  the  fall  of  that 
capital,  the  death  of  its  ruler,  and  the  downfJEd  of  his  formidable 
dynasty.  Then,  indeed,  every  effort  was  made  to  excuse  their  in- 
activity as  allies,  and  to  explain  away  every  symptom  of  a  hostile 
intention. 

Though  the  fiEulure  on  the  part  of  the  Mahrattas  had  been  un- 
deniable, Marquis  Wellesley  declined  showing  any  resentment; 
he  even  set  apart  for  them  a  portion  of  the  sequestered  territory. 
But  he  determined  to  avail  himself  of  his  present  commanding 
position  to  establish  if  possible  an  effective  control  over  this  great 
and  turbulent  s^te.    He  tendered  to  them  a  share  in  the  spoils  of 
Mysore,  coupled  with  the  condition,  that  the  Peishwa,  on. terms 
similar  to  those  of  a  treaty  just  arranged  with  the  Nizam,  should 
receive  a  British  subsidiary  force,  and  cede  a  portion  of  territory, 
the  clear  revenue  of  which  might  be  sufficient  for  their  mainte- 
nance.   But  this  proposal,  after  some  months  of  delay  and  evasion, 
was  decidedly  rejected.     It  evidently  appeared  that  his  highness 
would  never  agree  to  any  such  measure,  unless  under  the  pressure 
of  an  irresistible  necessity ;  and  the  governor-general,  entertaining 
sanguine  hopes  that  such  a  crisis  might  ere  long  occur,  carefully 
watched  his  opportunity.     He  calculated,  that  the  distractions  in 
the  Mahratta  confederacy,  as  they  must  increase,  could  scarcely 
fail  of  compelling  that  prince  to  have  recourse  to  British  aid;  for, 
though  the  nominal  head  of  the  other  chieftains,  and  himself  a  man 
of  spirit  and  ambition,  he  saw  his  power  every  day  more  and  move 
controlled  by  the  pretensions  of  those  military  adventurers.    Scin- 
dia began  to  act  as  the  real  sovereign  of  Maharashtra,  command- 
ing a  force  superior  to  that  of  his  master,  whom  he  evidently 
intended  to  treat  as  a  mere  state- pageant     Holkar,  too,  having 
assembled  round  him  a  vast  predatory  army,  was  not  unwilling  to 
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meaiure  hia  Btrengtli  with  uaj  rival,  however  mighty.  Yet  tLesa 
turbulent  elementa  continaed  for  aome  time  to  fennent  withont  pro- 
ducing an  actual  exploBion;  and  hence  more  than  three  jeais 
elapsed  from  the  conquest  of  Mysore,  before  the  expected  crisis 
arrived.  Kbrquis  Welleslej  was  even  preparing  to  retam  to 
Europe  in  January  1803,  when  the  unexpected  intelligence  induced 
him  to  remain.  The  oonvnlsion  which  he  had  long  waited  for 
occurred  on  a  greater  scale,  and  in  a  form  more  favourable  to  his 
views  than  he  hod  ever  anticipated. 

The  rival  houses  of  Sciudia  and  Holkar,  after  recently  emerging 
from  the  lowest  obscurity,  had  for  some  time  ranked  nearly  equal; 
bat  afler  the  former  had  once  risen  to  greatness,  his  family  ac- 
quired a  very  decided  preponderance.  The  power  of  the  Eolksrs, 
however,  revived  ander  an  illegitimate  branch,  Jeswnnt  KaO)  who 
by  boldness,  enterprise,  and  a  pecnliar  talent  for  predatory  warfare, 
Boon  raised  himself,  notwithstanding  the  stain  on  hid  birth,  to  bo 
the  head  of  hie  bouse,  and  the  leader  of  sU  who  fought  nnder  ill 
banners.  Disaeniiiona  soon  arose  between  him  and  Scindia,  whose 
territory  he  did  not  spare  in  the  conrse  of  his  ravages.  After 
▼arions  movements,  the  two  armies  engaged  near  Indore,  Holkar's 
capital,  when  that  chief  was  completely  routed,  with  the  loss  of. 
ninety-eight  pieces  of  cannon;  and  his  power  was  supposed  to  bn 
so  completely  crushed,  that  the  other  very  impntdently  neglected 
any  farther  pursuit  No  force  is  so  easily  or  so  ra{ndly  recmited 
aa  that  of  the  Mahraftss.  The  vanquished  leader,  having  under- 
taken some  inroads  into  the  surroonding  territories,  soon  rallied 
round  him  all  the  bold  youths  who  delighted  in  pinnder  and  ad- 
venture; large  bands  even  from  the  ranks  of  his  adversary,  tired 
of  an  inactive  life,  flocked  to  his  camp.  In  short,  he  soon  found 
himself  in  a  condition  to  march  upon  Poooah.  Scindia  and  the 
Peuhwa  united  their  forces  to  oppose  him;  and  there  ensued  in 
the  vicinity  of  that  city  one  of  the  most  obstinate  battles  recorded 
in  the  annals  of  Indian  warfare.  Holkar  fboght  with  the  utmost 
dnperation,  and  led  hla  men  to  eoccessive  charges  with  snch  fory, 
that  the  enemy  were  completely  broken,  and  fled  in  every  direo. 
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lion.  Colonel  Close,  the  British  Resident,  while  the  engagement 
lasted,  hoisted  his  flag,  which  was  respected  hy  both  parties;  and 
next  day  he  was  asked  to  vbit  the  victorioas  general.  He  found 
him  in  his  tent,  ankle-deep  in  mud,  wounded  both  with  a  spear 
and  a  sabre.  He  received  the  colonel  with  the  utmost  politeness, 
professed  a  cordial  attachment  to  the  English,  and  expressed  a 
wish  that  they  would  assist  in  adjusting  his  differences  with 
Scindia  and  the  Peishwa. 

The  latter  prince,  however,  had  already  entered  into  engage- 
ments with  the  British.  On  the  first  approach  of  the  crisis  which 
had  now  overwhelmed  him,  he  began  to  make  overtures  for  a  sub- 
sidiary force,  though  on  the  narrowest  possible  conditions.  It 
was  not  even  to  enter  the  country,  but  to  be  posted  on  the  fron- 
tier, ready  to  advance  when  circumstances  might  call  for  its  ser- 
%dces.  His  object  evidently  was,  not  to  incur  the  odium  and 
danger  of  introducing  these  powerful  foreigners  into  his  dominions, 
but  by  the  mere  dread  of  their  approach  to  overawe  the  contend- 
ing chiefs,  and  restore  his  own  supremacy.  The  marquis  was  not, 
however,  unwilling  to  close  the  arrangement,  even  under  this 
jealous  restriction ;  but  the  treaty  for  the  maintenance  of  the  corps 
was  attended  with  great  difficulties.  An  ample  extent  of  territory 
was  indeed  offered,  but  being  situated  in  llindostan  Proper,  where 
the  Peishwa  had  a  mere  nominal  authority,  it  was  really  occupied 
by  Scindia  and  Ilolkar,  from  whom  it  must  be  wrested  by  force 
of  arms.  The  assignment  was  required  of  a  tract  of  country  over 
which  the  English  could  hold  command ;  even  money  would  be 
accepted,  notwithstanding  the  uncertainties  of  obtaining  payment 
Thus  the  negotiation  was  spun  out  till  the  very  day  before  the 
battle,  when  the  prince,  foreseeing  that  whoever  prevailed  he 
would  be  reduced  to  a  state  of  vassalage,  signed  the  compact. 
After  Holkar's  signal  victory,  he  determined  to  throw  himself 
entirelv  into  the  arms  of  the  British.  This  intention  he  intimated 
from  Singurh,  to  which  he  had  fled,  and  was  then  invited  to 
repair  to  the  coast,  where  the  arrangements  could  be  conducted 
with  security.     Having  repaired  to  Severndroog,  he  embarked 
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for  Bassun,  where  lie  was  met  by  Colonel  Close ;  and  at  that 
place,  oa  the  31st  December  1802,  was  signed  the  celebrated 
treaty  by  which  the  alliance  was  settled  on  a  more  extended 
basis.  The  Comjiany  not  only  engaged  to  furnish  6000  men,  for 
the  support  of  whom  was  assigned  a  territory  yielding  twenty-stx 
lacks  of  mpees ;  they  engaged,  moreover,  to  bring  forward  all  the 
force  they  conld  command,  and  which  might  he  necessary  to  re- 
establish the  Peishwa  in  his  foil  rights  as  head  of  the  Mahratta 
confederacy. 

In  entering  on  the  greatest  nar  which  England  ever  waged  in 
India,  and  which  was  destined  completely  to  eatablish  her  supre- 
macy over  that  region,  it  is  impossible  to  refrain  from  somo 
inquiiy  respecting  the  necessity  and  tbe  wisdom  of  this  eventful 
measore.  Mr.  Mill,  in  a  very  masterly  discussion  npon  tliis  sub- 
ject, argues,  that  the  war  arose  out  of  the  treaty  of  Baesein,  which 
was  manifestly  the  spontaneous  act  of  the  governor- general ;  nod 
that  the  Mahratta  chiefs,  engrossed  by  their  own  contests  for 
power,  had  no  immediate  intention  or  wish  to  involve  themselves 
in  hostility  with  the  British  government.  The  object  of  each  was 
to  obtain  possession  of  the  Peishwa's  person,  and  to  exercise  in 
his  name  a  general  control  over  the  whole  state.  But  an  arrange- 
ment which  altogether  withdrew  that  ruler  from  the  control  of  all 
of  them,  and  transferred  to  a  foreign  power  the  whole  weight  of 
his  name  and  resources,  besides  humbling  their  national  pride, 
presented  a  common  obstacle  to  the  ambitions  views  of  each  chief, 
and  was  therefore  to  all  an  object  of  equal  resentment.  He  goes 
on  to  maintain  that  the  Company  might  have  safely  looked  on, 
and  seen  the  different  leaders  waste  themselves  in  internal  con- 
flicts, while,  courted  by  each,  they  might  have  secured  advantages 
to  themselves,  and  held  the  balance  between  them.  This  part  of 
the  question,  however,  depends  upon  circumstances  that  aro 
extremely  complicated ;  and  the  arguments  urged  on  the  other 
side  appear  to  be  at  least  equally  plausible. 

It  has  never  been  denied,  that  a  power  which  sees  its  neigh- 
boors  engsged  in  war  may  be  jii*titied  in  interferin?,  either  fram 
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generosity  to  defend  the  oppressed,  or  from  policy,  lest  any  one 
state,  by  conquering  the  others,  should  attain  a  dangerous  aseen- 

• 

dency.  But  the  conflicts  of  the  Mahratta  chiefii  now  bore  much 
less  the  character  of  internal  disturbance,  than  of  regular  war 
between  independent  princes.  The  common  national  tie  served  little 
more  than  to  inspire  the  design  and  hope  of  a  general  dominion, 
— the  object  which,  it  is  clear,  had  kindled  the  ambition  of  the 
several  aspirants.  There  was  therefore,  perhaps,  a  strong  pro- 
bability that  ere  long  some  one  of  these  leaders  would  gain  the 
supremacy,  and  wield  the  entire  resources  of  the  Mahratta  power. 
It  seems  impossible  to  deny  that  in  such  a  case  an  able  warrior 
might  have  become  very  formidable  to  Britain,  both  by  the  great 
extent  of  territory  which  he  would  have  commanded,  and  by  the 
success  which  might  have  been  expected  from  disciplining  his 
troops  after  the  European  manner.  He  would  also  have  enjoyed 
the  prospect  of  being  aided  by  the  French,  while  the  English 
would  have  had  to  dread  the  doubtful  faith  of  the  Nizam  and  other 
native  princes  whom  they  held  in  vassalage. 

The  Marquis  Wellesley,  from  his  confidential  correspondence 
recently  published,  evidently  cherished  sanguine  hopes  that  the 
mere  influence  of  this  treaty,  without  any  actual  appeal  to  arms, 
would  have  re-established  tranquillity  and  a  due  balance  of  power 
in  the  Mahratta  state.  Scindia,  it  was  hoped,  after  so  overwhelm- 
ing a  blow,  would  have  been  happy  to  co-operate  with  him  and 
the  Peishwa,  under  the  offered  pledge  of  regaining  all  he  had  lost, 
and  having  its  preservation  guaranteed  to  him.  Holkar's  resources 
were  considered  too  unsolid  and  ephemeral  to  make  any  stand 
against  these  three  united  powers.  The  only  doubt  respected 
Raghojee  Bhonslay,  who  had  become  Rajah  of  Berar,  and  whoso 
ancestor,  as  formerly  mentioned,  had  even  laid  claim  to  the  rank 
of  Peishwa.  He  had,  however,  been  observed  to  attach  himself 
so  very  decidedly  to  the  successful  party,  that  there  appeared 
little  chance  of  his  espousing  a  cause  so  desperate  as  that  of  Hol- 
kar.  In  fact,  had  these  chiefs  been  guided  by  sound  views  of 
policy,  they  would   have  at  least  temporized  till  Scindia  had 
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recimted  hia  shattered  forces,  and  till  bis  riral,  wbo  bad  retired 
bejond  the  Godavery,  sad  eeemed  disincliited  to  take  any  deeiBive 
st«p,  could  be  induced  to  join  tbe  con&deracy. 

These  hopes,  though  resting  on  plausible  grounds,  were  not 
fulfilled.  Sciodia  and  Raghojee  felt  snch  a  hatred  and  dread  of 
BritiGh  power,  as  not  only  suspended  the  strongest  feelings  of 
enmity  between  themselves,  bat  impelled  them  to  make  precipitate 
efforts  against  a  treaty  which  appeared  to  render  the  Company 
supreme  over  Maharashtra.  Yet  the  former,  who,  after  his  defeat, 
had  retired  to  Bnrhanpoor,  where  he  bad  reassembled  a  consider- 
able force,  did  not  at  first  declare  himself  Being  invited  lo 
accede  to  the  treaty  of  Basseio  and  to  share  its  advantages,  he 
expressed  an  intention  to  comply,  only  wishing  previously  to  cor- 
respond with,  and  obtain  some  explanations  iroro  the  Peishwa. 
Afterwards  he  declined  acceding,  but  declared  he  woold  do  nothing 
to  obstruct  its  execution.  Alarm  was  naturally  excited  by  bis 
continuing  posted  at  Burhanpoor,  which  coold  apparently  have 
no  other  object  but  that  of  regaining  his  ascendency  at  Poonah ; 
wherefore  Collins,  stationed  as  Besident  in  his  camp,  again  pressed 
upon  him  the  acceptance  of  the  treaty,  though  intimating  that  his 
refusal  would  not  be  considered  as  a  ground  of  offence.  In  that 
case,  however,  it  was  expected  he  would  prove  tbe  absence  of  any 
hostile  intention,  by  immediately  recrossing  the  Nerhudda,  to  tbe 
north  of  which  his  own  dominions  lay.  He  made  friendly  pro- 
fessions, but  urged  that  his  present  position  was  necessary  to 
watch  and  keep  in  check  the  movements  of  Holkar.  The  Marquis 
afterwards  intimated  to  the  Resident,  that  if  this  should  appear  to 
be  tbe  case,  he  would  accept  any  other  unequivocal  proof  of  pacific 
dispositions ;  and  he  continued  long  to  cherish  the  hope  that  this 
warrior  would  not  venture  any  opposition  without  the  concurrence 
of  Holkar  and  the  Rajah  of  Berar.  He  wrote  both  to  him  and  the 
rajah,  assuring  tbem  of  being  left  secure  and  unmolested  in  the  pos- 
session of  their  dominions ;  at  tbe  same  time,  in  allusion  to  certain 
un&vourablo  reports,  he  warned  them,  that  all  attempts  on  tbe  part 
of  any  state  or  power  to  obstruct  the  execution  of  the  trea^  of  Baa- 
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sein,  would  place  them  in  a  state  of  hostility  with  Britain.  The  rajah 
replied,  disclaiming  any  hostile  views ;  though  a  letter  was  at  the 
same  time  communicated,  which  he  had  written  to  a  chie^  Azim- 
ul-Omrah,  expressing  his  desire  to  meet  Scindia,  and  concert 
measures  with  him  for  opposing  the  fulfilment  of  the  said  treaty. 
Although  this  intention  was  denied,  and  amicable  professions  con- 
tinued, yet  the  movements  both  of  Scindia's  army  and  that  of 
Berar  entirely  corresponded  to  it.  The  governor-general  there- 
fore determined  to  place  all  his  armies  in  such  positions  as  might 
enable  them  to  act  with  the  utmost  vigour,  the  moment  it  should 
be  determined  to  strike  the  blow.  General  Wellesley  from  My- 
sore, Colonel  Stevenson  from  the  Nizam's  capital  of  Hydrabad, 
and  some  regiments  under  Colonel  Murray  from  Bombay,  had 
been  ordered  to  advance  upon  Poonah,  and  after  re-establishing 
the  Peishwa,  to  be  ready  if  necessary  to  act  against  the  turbulent 
Mahratta  chiefs.  Lord  Lake,  stationed  with  a  large  force  at 
Cawnpore,  on  the  Bengal  frontier,  had  instructions,  immediately 
on  learning  the  commencement  of  hostilities,  to  advance.  His 
objects  were  to  conquer  Scindia's  territories  in  Hindostan  Proper, 
capture  the  Mogul  capitals  of  Delhi  and  Agra,  obtain  possession 
of  the  emperor's  person,  and  open  a  friendly  communication  with 
the  Rajpoot  chiefs.  At  the  same  time,  detachments  were  to  be 
sent  against  Cuttack,  belonging  to  the  Hajah  of  Berar,  and  from 
Bombay  against  Baroach  and  the  neighbouring  coast  of  Guzerat 
The  success  of  these  last  expeditions  would  render  the  Company 
masters  of  the  whole  circuit  of  the  Indian  coast,  and  cut  off  all 
connexion  between  their  European  and  native  enemies. 

On  the  9th  of  March  1803,  Major-General  Wellesley  marched 
from  his  position  at  Ilurryhur,  and  on  the  12th  entered  the 
Mahratta  territory.  Colonel  Stevenson,  at  the  same  time,  broke 
up  from  Hydrabad  with  the  subsidiary  force  of  about  8000  men, 
and  16,000  troops  furnished  by  the  Nizam.  On  the  15th  April 
the  two  divisions  united  at  Aklooss,  about  seventy  miles  south- 
east of  Poonah.  Holkar,  on  hearing  of  the  approach  of  the  Eng- 
lish, determined  not  to  involve  himself  in  hostile  proceedings,  but 
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e&rly  in  April  retreated  to  Chandore,  ■  place  ISO  miles  to  tlie 
northward  of  Pooaah, — leaving  Ammt  Rao,  whom  he  had  invested 
with  the  dignity  of  Peisbwa,  with  onlj  a  small  detachment  in  that 
capital.  Sir  Arthur  then  judged  it  unneceaaary  to  lead  his  vhole 
army  to  a  place  where  it  could  not  withont  much  difScnlty  procure 
Bobsiatence;  but  being  informed  by  Colonel  Close  that  there  was 
reason  to  apprehend  Ammt  Kao  wonld  set  fire  to  (he  capital, 
where  part  of  the  family  of  the  Peisbwa  still  resided,  he  formed  a 
select  corps  of  cavalry,  and  advanced  with  such  speed,  that  in 
thirty-two  hoars,  on  the  20th  April,  he  reached  Poonah,  which 
Ammt  had  hastily  quitted  without  attempting  any  violence.  The 
English  power  being  thus  established  in  the  Mabratta  metropolis, 
tbn  sovereign  was  escorted  from  Bombay  by  the  detachment  under 
Colonel  Murray,  and  resumed  his  seat  on  the  musnud  amid  the 
congratulation  a  of  tho  British  and  native  annies. 

General  Welleslcy  now  paused  till  he  conld  ascertain  tho  dis- 
position of  the  other  Mabratta  chiefs.  Though  great  difficulty 
was  found  in  procuring  supplies  and  the  means  of  transport,  no 
aid  was  derived  from  the  Peisbwa,  who  was  either  unable,  or,  aa 
waa  strongly  suspected,  disinclined  to  command  the  exertions  of 
hi')  Eobjects  for  this  object,  llowever,  by  bis  own  activity  and 
the  assistance  forwarded  Irom  Bombay,  the  English  leader  was  at 
length  enabled  to  put  his  troops  in  marching  condition. 

As  the  conduct  of  the  native  rulers  became  daily  more  suspi- 
dous,  the  governor- general,  to  avoid  the  delays  of  commnnicating 
with  Calcutta,  invested  his  brother  on  the  26th  June,  not  only 
with  tho  supreme  military  command  in  the  Mabratta  terriloriee, 
but  with  the  decision  of  the  question  of  peace  or  war.  Tn  the 
first  capacity,  indeed,  he  was  etill  inferior  to  Lord  Lake  and 
General  Stuart;  but  the  former  was  on  an  entirely  different  line 
of  operations,  and  the  latter,  it  was  understood,  would  not  inter- 
fere. Sir  Arthur  hereupon  instmcted  Colonel  Collina  urgently  to 
demand  from  Scindia  an  explanation  of  his  present  menacing 
attitude,  and  to  solicit  his  retirement  into  the  interior  of  his  own 
dominions.     That  chief  gave  the  most  positive  assunuicei  of  a 
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pacific  disposition,  and  even  of  an  intention  to  acqaiesoe  in  die 
treaty  of  Bassein;  but  as,  in  conjunction  with  the  Rajah  of  Benov 
he  still  maintained  his  menacing  posture,  and  was  understood  to 
be  issuing  orders  to  his  officers  to  hold  themselves  in  readiness  to 
act  on  the  shortest  notice,  it  was  judged  farther  necessary  to 
require  that  he  and  the  rajah  should  withdraw  their  troops  to 
their  ordinary  stations  in  the  centre  of  their  respective  territories, 
while  a  corresponding  movement  should  be  made  on  the  part  of 
the  British  army.  To  this  demand,  Scindia  replied,  that  he  ex- 
pected in  a  few  days  to  have  an  interview  with  the  Rajah  o^ 
Berar,  when  the  Resident  would  be  informed  ''  whether  it  should 
be  peace  or  war."  This  ambiguous  expression,  so  strongly  indi- 
cative of  the  latter  alternative,  induced  the  general  to  advance  to 
Walkee,  a  strong  post  near  Ahmednugger,  whence  he  could  with 
advantage  commence  military  operations. 

On  the  3d  June,  the  rajah  arrived,  and  had  a  meeting  with 
Scindia,  though  the  principal  conference  did  not  take  place  till  the 
8th;  and  when  the  Resident,  on  the  12th,  demanded  to  know  Uie 
result,  he  was  met  only  by  delays  and  subterfuges.  The  two 
princes  acknowledged  themselves  to  be  in  some  respects  dissatis- 
fied with  the  treaty  of  Bassein,  but  declared  that  their  troops 
were  in  their  own  territory,  without  any  hostile  intention.  They 
admitted,  however,  that  they  were  intending  to  march  towards  the 
Nizam's  dominions;  and  from  this  and  other  circumstances,  the 
general  formed  the  decided  opinion  that  they  were  determined 
upon  war,  and  were  only  desirous  of  waiting  till  thoir  preparations 
should  be  completed,  and  the  negotiation  which  they  had  opened 
with  Holkar  brought  to  a  conclusion.  Every  delay,  in  fact,  was 
in  their  favour.  Colonel  Collins  was  therefore  instructed  to  de- 
mand, in  a  peremptory  manner,  that  the  Rajah  of  Berar  should 
immediately  retire  to  his  capital  of  Nagpoor,  and  Scindia  beyond 
the  Nerbudda,  provided  the  state  of  the  rivers  permitted ;  if  not,  at 
least  to  Burhanpoor.  These  remonstrances,  seconded  by  a  letter 
from  General  Wellesley,  procured  for  the  colonel  an  audience  on 
the  25th  July;   though  he  obtained  nothing  beyond  shifts  and, 
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excmes  till  the  Slat,  when  he  threatened  an  immedUte  departnre. 
He  wai  then  inrited  to  the  rajah'e  tent,  and  a  proposal  was  made 
that  the  allies  shonld  retire  to  Barhanpoor,  fifty-eight  mileB  in 
their  rear,  provided  the  English  commander  would  withdraw  his 
troops  to  their  naoal  stations  at  Madras  and  Bombaj.  This 
arrangement,  which  would  have  left  the  Mahratta  territory  entirely 
at  the  disposal  of  the  confederates,  whs  at  once  rejected ;  and  tbey 
at  length  offered  to  march  back  to  their  respective  capitals,  pro- 
vided the  British  army  should  commence  a  retrograde  movement 
on  the  very  same  day.  This  proposition  was  judged  worthy  of 
being  transmitted  to  the  general.  The  letter,  however,  purporting 
to  convey  it,  on  being  delivered,  was  found  to  contain  no  such  offer, 
bnt  merely  the  first  and  re}ected  proposition.  The  Resident  then 
conclodlng  that  the  sole  object  of  the  allies  was  to  gain  time,  at 
once  quitted  the  camp,  and  the  war  immediately  commenced. 

Sir  A.  Wellesley  was  at  the  head  of  7000  infantry,  ]900 
cavalry,  with  5100  native  horse,  independently  of  the  corps  of 
Colonel  Stevenson,  which  covered  the  Nizam's  frontier.  He  now 
with  characteristic  promptitude  marched  upon  Ahmednugger,  and 
on  the  8th  August  1603  sommoned  that  fortress,  which  was  con* 
sidered  one  of  the  bulwarks  of  the  Deccan.  On  the  first  day  the 
town  was  stormed,  and  on  the  lOtb  a  battery  was  opened  against 
the  fort,  which  on  the  12th  was  evacuated  by  the  garrison.  He 
then  proceeded  to  the  city  of  Aumngabad.  Meantime,  however, 
the  confederates  with  their  nmnerons  cavalry  had  passed  Colonel 
StevensoD,  and  appeared  resolved  to  cross  the  Godavery  and  make 
a  rapid  march  against  Hydrabad,  the  capital  of  the  Nizam.  The 
British  general,  however,  by  a  judicious  movement,  obliged  them 
to  return  northwards;  Irat  as  the  flving  warfare,  which  they  seemed 
inclined  to  pursne,  would  have  been  exceedingly  harassing,  be 
resolved  to  bring  them,  almost  on  any  terms,  to  close  combat. 
With  this  view,  the  two  English  corps  marched  separately,  though 
at  a  short  distance,  along  the  two  roads  by  which  the  enemy  was 
expected  to  pass. 

The  general  had  arranged  that  Stevenson  and  himself  should 
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unite  on  the  24th  September,  and  in  concert  attack  the  enemy; 
but  as  it  was  reported  that  their  cavalry  had  begun  to  move,  he 
pushed  forward  to  reconnoitre,  or  to  prevent  their  manoeuvre.  His 
information,  which  in  that  hostile  country  was  extremely  iinperfect, 
led  him  to  suppose  that  they  were  posted  at  Bokerdun,  twelve  or 
fourteen  miles  distant;  but  after  marching  six  miles,  he  discovered 
their  whole  force,  consisting  of  38,000  cavalry,  above  18,000 
infantry,  and  about  100  pieces  of  artillery,  drawn  up  on  the  plain 
of  Assaye.  He  could  not  now  retreat  without  being  pursued 
under  a  great  disadvantage  by  their  immensely  superior  body  of 
horse,  and  without  greatly  dispiriting  his  followers.  He  deter- 
mined, therefore,  notwithstanding  the  vast  disparity  in  the  number 
of  his  troops,  to  lead  them  directly  on  to  the  attack.  Far  from 
being  struck  with  any  apprehension,  they  exultingly  exclaimed, 
"They  cannot  escape  us  I"  As  they  advanced,  however,  the 
enemy *8  artillery,  the  best  organized  part  of  their  array,  opened  a 
most  destructive  fire,  which  greatly  thinned  their  ranks.  The 
general,  being  informed  by  one  of  the  officers  in  command  that 
his  guns  could  not  be  got  forward,  owing  to  the  number  of  men 
and  bullocks  that  were  disabled,  said,  "  Well,  tell  him  to  get  on 
without  them."  The  British  infantry  continued  to  move  forward 
in  the  face  of  this  tremendous  fire  with  a  steady  pace,  and  bore 
down  all  opposition.  The  Mahratta  cavalry,  meanwhile,  on  seeing 
the  opposite  ranks  so  much  reduced,  made  a  desperate  attempt  to 
break  them ;  when  they  were  encountered  by  a  most  gallant  charge 
of  the  English  horse,  which  soon  compelled  them  to  join  their  foot 
in  a  rapid  retreat.  The  victory  seemed  complete,  when  it  was  for 
a  moment  rendered  doubtful  owing  to  a  very  unexpected  incident. 
By  a  stratagem  not  unexampled  in  the  East,  a  considerable  numbef* 
of  Indians  had  thrown  themselves  on  the  ground,  and  been  passed 
as  dead  by  the  advancing  troops;  they  now  started  up,  seized  some 
of  the  captured  guns,  and  commenced  a  brisk  fire  from  behind, 
under  favour  of  which  a  few  of  the  fleeing  squadrons  rallied.  Sir 
Arthur  Wellesley,  however,  with  his  usual  presence  of  mind, 
detached  several  corps,  by  whom  this  alarming  resurrection  was 
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woo  pat  down;  aod  the  whole  Indian  host  was  forthmth  in- 
Tolved  in  one  promiscuous  fligh^  leaving  on  the  field  1200 
dead,  nith  98  pieces  of  artillery.  The  loss  of  the  conqaeron 
was  very  serere,  amounting  to  409  killed  and  1622  wounded. 
Much  of  this  was  occasioned  hy  the  mistake  of  an  officer  who  led 
his  corps  direct  agunst  the  formidahle  battery  at  the  village  of 
Aasaye,  instead  of  attacking  another  quarter,  which  being  carried 
wonid  have  caused  that  post  to  fall  of  itself,  Scindia'a  infantry 
fbi^ht  better  than  Tippoo's,  and  his  ordnance  was  bo  superior  that 
it  could  be  used  by  the  British,  while  that  taken  in  Mysore  was 
found  quite  worthless. 

Such  was  the  battle  of  Assaye,  which  established  the  fame  of 
the  greatest  commander  of  the  age,  and  fixed  the  dominion  of 
Britain  over  prostrata  India.  Yet  his  conduct  on  this  occasion 
has  been  the  subject  of  considerable  controversy,  and  many  cou- 
sider  that  he  led  on  his  troops  too  daringly  to  an  unequal  combat. 
The  panegyrists  of  the  general,  on  the  other  hand,  argue,  that  he 
avuled  himself  of  this  apparent  disadvantage  as  the  only  footing 
npon  which  the  enemy  could  be  induced  to  engage  in  regular 
battle.  But  this  plea  is  refuted  by  one  of  his  interesting  letten 
to  Sir  Thomas  Miinro,  where  he  disclaims  any  intention  of  acting 
separately  from  Colonel  Stevenson,  and  admits  himself  to  have 
been  taken  conaiderahly  by  surprise  when  he  discovered  the  whole 
Indian  army  assembled  on  the  extensive  plain.  He  judged,  how- 
ever, that,  under  existing  drcuraslanees,  he  could  not  retreat  with- 
out disastrous  consequences.  Sir  Thomas,  rather  a  severe  military 
critic,  observes,  "  If  there  was  anything  wrong,  it  was  in  giving 
battle;  but  in  the  conduct  of  the  action,  everything  was  right. 
General  Wellesley  gave  every  part  of  his  army  its  full  share ;  left 
no  part  of  it  unemployed ;  but  supported,  sometimes  with  cavaliy, 
sometimes  with  infantry,  every  point  that  was  pressed  at  the  very 
moment  that  it  was  most  necessary."  In  regard  to  the  result,  also, 
it  has  been  said,  that  the  enemy  suffered  so  little  of  actual  loss  as 
to  render  the  battle  very  indecisive.  But  besides  the  capture  of 
their  formidable  artiUery,  and  the  extensive  dispenioa  which  iu 
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undisdplined  annies  always  follows  defeat,  it  appears  probaUa 
that  this  triumph,  achieved  by  such  a  disparity  of  nambers,  pro- 
duced a  moral  effect  greater  than  would  have  arisen  from  a  mueh 
more  decisive  victory  gained  under  ordinary  circumstances.  There 
is  something  extremely  sensitive  in  the  Indian  mind,  that  is  acted 
upon  with  extraordinary  force  by  whatever  is  strange  or  unex- 
pected. Such  displays  of  valour  they  never  fail  to  exaggerate, 
attaching  to  them  a  mysterious  efficacy  which  partakes  deeply  of 
the  supernatural.  It  was  on  the  field  of  Assaye  that  the  spirit  of 
India  was  vanquished ;  and  Hindostan,  after  that  fatal  day,  was 
viewed  by  its  people  as  having  passed  into  the  hands  of  invincible 
conquerors. 

After  this  defeat  Scindia  proceeded  to  make  separate  overtures ; 
but  as  they  were  presented  at  first  through  private  and  unac- 
credited channels,  which  he  might  afterwards  disown,  no  pro- 
ceeding could  be  founded  upon  them.  The  commander-in-chief 
directed  Colonel  Stevenson  to  reduce  the  great  city  of  Burhanpoor 
and  the  adjoining  fort  of  Asseerghur,  which  bore  the  reputation 
of  being  almost  impregnable.  The  town  yielded  without  opposi- 
tion, and  the  fort  after  a  surprisingly  short  resistance.  The 
Mahratta  chief  then  sued  for  peace  in  earnest,  and  the  terms  of 
an  armistice  were  arranged  for  all  his  territories  south  of  the 
Nerbudda.  The  British  general  next  led  his  army  against  Berar, 
and  found  the  rajah  with  his  troops  on  the  Plains  of  Argaom, 
where,  contrary  to  the  convention,  he  was  still  supported  by  a 
strong  body  of  Scindia's  cavalry.  He  attacked  them  without  the 
slightest  hesitation,  and,  after  a  contest  less  obstinate  than  at 
Assaye,  gained  a  complete  victory,  taking  36  pieces  of  artillery, 
and  losing  only  46  killed  and  308  wounded.  Siege  was  then  laid 
to  Gawilghur,  one  of  those  hill-forts  which  are  esteemed  the  bul- 
warks of  India.  It  made  a  more  vigorous  defence  than  any  of 
the  other  strongholds,  and  severe  labour  was  required  to  plant  the 
cannon  on  its  steep  sides ;  but  in  a  very  few  days  a  breach  was 
effected,  and  the  outer  wall  was  carried  bv  storm.  There  remained 
still  an  inner  rampart,  which  for  some  time  defeated  the  efforts  of 
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the  saaailanti,  till  Captain  Campbell  (now  Lientenant-Geinnl  Sir 
Colin),  with  a  deUchmeiit  of  light  troopa,  carried  it  hy  esoaUde, 
and  opened  the  gate  to  the  rest  of  the  army. 

Sir  Arthur  coald  now  have  advanced  upon  the  rajah'a  capital, 
and  completed  the  extinction  of  his  power;  bnt  a  vakeel  had 
already  arrived  in  his  camp  to  solicit  a  conference  preparatory  to 
negotiation.  This  envoy  endeavoored  to  prove  that  hie  maater  bad 
never  entertained  any  hostile  intention;  and  after  aome  nnprofit- 
able  discoaaion  on  this  qneadoD,  asked  the  terms  on  which  peace 
might  now  be  obtained.  The  Britiab  commander  demanded  the 
cession  of  the  maritime  district  of  Cnttack,  which  was  desirable  for 
completing  the  Company's  dominion  over  the  eastern  coast;  also 
the  surrender  of  a  territory  on  the  river  Wnrda,  the  anthority 
over  which  had  hitherto  been  inconveniently  shared  between  the 
nijah  and  the  nizam.  Some  farther  demands  were  made,  bnt 
withdrawn ;  and  the  arrangements,  being  hastened  by  the  fall  of 
Gawilghur,  were  completed  on  the  16th,  and  the  treaty  ugned  at 
De(%bana  on  the  17tb  December  1803. 

Meantime,  the  central  regions  of  Hindostan  were  the  theatre  of 
events  equally  momorable.  Scindia's  force  there  consisted  almost 
exclusively  of  the  large  corps  formed  on  the  European  model  by 
De  Boigne,  who,  having  returned  to  France,  bad,  as  we  have 
already  stated,  been  succeeded  by  Perron.  These  troops  were 
considered  very  formidable,  consisting  of  16,000  or  17,000 
regular  infantry,  from  15,000  to  20,000  cavalry,  a  laige  body  of 
irreg^ulars,  and  a  well-appointed  train  of  artillery.  General  Lake, 
having  been  informed  of  the  failure  of  the  negotiation  with  their 
master,  moved  from  Cawnpoor  on  the  Ttb  Angust  1 803 ;  on  the 
28tb  he  passed  the  frontier,  and  next  day  found  the  whole  of 
Perron's  horse  in  a  strong  position  near  Coel,  a  town  in  the  Doab. 
He  presently  led  his  troops  to  the  attack ;  when  the  native  army, 
deemed  so  efficient  and  well  equipped,  after  a  short  random  fire, 
retreated  with  such  rapidity  that  the  English  could  not  overtake 
them.  The  next  object  was  the  fort  of  Alighnr,  the  main  depftt  of 
the  enemy.     It  was  a  very  strong  place,  sorronnded  with  a  good 
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glacis,  and  a  broad  and  deep  ditch  always  filled  with  water.  It 
would  have  been  unassailable  had  the  entrance  been  confined  to 
a  drawbridge ;  but  a  terrace  had  been  imprudently  formed  for  thmt 
purpose,  over  which  Lake  concluded  his  troops  might  force  a  paa- 
sage.  Colonel  Monson,  who  led  the  storming-party,  soon  pene- 
trated across  the  mound  and  over  the  breastwork ;  but  the  wall 
was  so  strongly  guarded  by  spearmen,  that  he  could  not  attempt 
escalade.  A  twelve-pounder  was  brought  forward  to  burst  open 
the  gate;  but  before  it  could  be  pointed  the  soldiers  remained 
exposed  to  a  most  galling  fire,  which  severely  wounded  and  dis- 
abled their  leader  himself.  Major  M^Leod  succeeded  to  the  com- 
mand ;  and,  after  the  first  gate  had  been  forced  open,  pushed  his 
way  through  a  long  and  intricate  passage  and  two  successive  gate- 
ways to  a  fourth,  against  which,  however,  the  gun  was  employed 
without  effect  The  situation  of  the  assailants  would  now  have 
been  serious,  had  not  the  major  succeeded  in  forcing  the  wicket, 
and  thus  opening  an  entrance  to  his  countrymen,  who  soon  became 
masters  of  the  place. 

It  being  understood  that  Perron  was  discontented  with  the  ser- 
vice of  Scindia,  Lord  Lake  was  authorized  to  make  large  offers 
on  condition  of  his  coming  over  to  the  Englidh,  and  bringing  his 
troops  with  him.  In  fact,  a  letter  was  received  from  him  on  the 
7th  September,  requesting  to  be  allowed  to  repair  with  his  family, 
servants,  and  property,  in  safety  to  Lucknow,  but  without  express- 
ing any  disposition  to  detach  his  army  from  their  allegiance.  His 
request  was  readily  granted ;  and  he  afterwards  stated  his  deser- 
tion to  have  been  occasioned  by  the  appointment  of  another  officer 
to  supersede  him  in  the  command. 

After  the  capture  of  Alighur,  Lake  marched  directly  upon  Delhi, 
the  imperial  capital,  and  the  residence  of  him  who  still  enjoyed 
the  rank  and  title  of  Great  Mogul.  He  had  advanced  within  view 
of  its  walls,  when  he  discovered  the  army,  organized  under  French 
command,  drawn  up  in  a  strong  position  to  defend  its  approaches. 
Though  he  had  only  4500  men  to  oppose  19,000,  yet  he  deter- 
mined to  give  battle  without  delay ;  but  as  the  enemy  could  not 
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vithoot  difficulty  and  nvere  loss  have  been  dislodged  from  their 
present  ground,  he  used  a  feigned  retreat  as  a  stratagem  to  draw 
them  from  it.  This  delicate  manceavre  was  executed  bjr  the 
Britiah  troops  with  the  most  perfect  order ;  and  the  enemy,  ima- 
gining the  flight  real,  quitted  their  intreuchmenta,  and  eagerly 
pursued.  But  no  sooner  were  they  fully  drawn  forth  on  the  plain 
than  Lord  Lake  feced  about,  and  in  a  single  charge  drove  them 
from  the  field,  with  the  loss  of  three  thousand  in  killed  and 
n-ounded,  as  well  as  their  whole  train  of  artillery. 

The  British  general  now  entered  Delhi  without  resistance.  He 
immediately  requested  and  obtained  an  audience  of  the  sovereign, 
with  whom  s  secret  communication  had  previously  been  opened. 
Ue  beheld  this  unfortuuate  descendant  of  a  long  line  of  illustrious 
princes  "  seated  under  a  small  tattered  canopy,  the  remnant  of 
his  former  state,  hb  person  emaciated  by  indigence  and  infirmities, 
and  his  countenance  disfigured  with  the  loss  of  his  eyes,  and 
marked  with  extreme  old  age  and  a  settled  melancholy."  He  is 
described  as  deeply  sensible  of  the  kindness  of  Lake,  on  whom  he 
bestowed  several  titles,  such  as,  "  the  sword  of  the  state,  the  hero 
of  the  land,  the  lord  of  the  age,  and  the  Tictorious  in  war."  All 
his  adherents,  and  especially  the  inhabitants  of  Delhi,  expressed 
delight  on  this  occaHion ;  and  the  journalists,  in  the  language  of 
oriental  hyperbole,  proclaimed  that  the  emperor,  through  excess 
of  joy,  had  recovered  his  sight.  Mr,  Mill  derides  these  rather 
pompous  descriptions  of  the  ''  delivering  "  of  Shah  Allum,  as  he 
was  in  fact  merely  transferred  as  a  state- prisoner  from  one  custody 
to  another ;  yet,  besides  having  suffered  the  most  barbarous  usage 
from  some  of  the  native  ehie&,  be  had  endured  from  all  of  them 
Tery  great  neglect.  The  French  officers  seem  to  have  been  in- 
clined to  treat  him  with  respect ;  but  the  funds  obtained  from 
Sciodia  for  his  support  were  exceedingly  scanty.  The  English 
did  not  indeed  restore  any  shadow  of  his  former  power ;  still  they 
maintained  him  in  comfort,  and  with  some  resemblance  of  (ho 
pomp  by  which  the  Mogul  throne  had  been  anciently  surrounded. 
In  return,  they  obtained  for  all  their  measures  the  sanction  of  a 
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name  still  T«n«»ted  thronghout  dis  empire ;  in  tttt,  they  wen 
thus  virtually  ee&ted  on  the  tbrone  of  India. 

The  couquerors  now  marched  upon  Agra,  the  rival  caiatal,  whidi 
■till  possessed  the  advantage  of  bang  defended  hy  a  strong  fort, 
occupied  by  a  large  body  of  troops.  Anarchy,  however,  prevuled 
in  the  garrison,  and  the  officers,  being  chiefly  of  English  extraction, 
bad  become  objects  of  saspiuon,  and  were  thrown  into  confinement. 
At  the  same  lime  iieveo  battalions  of  Scindia's  army,  having  been 
denied  admittance,  lest  they  should  claim  a  share  of  the  riches  it 
centred,  sUIl  kept  their  post  in  the  town  and  principal  mosqne. 
It  was  considered  necessary  to  he^n  by  dislodging  them,  which 
was  effected,  though  not  without  an  obstinate  resistance ;  and  the 
soldiers,  to  the  amount  of  2500,  immediately  transferred  their 
services  to  the  victors.  The  Mahratta  leaders  meanwhile  resolved 
to  propose  a  treaty  of  surrender ;  bat  aa  the  time  for  its  ratification 
approached,  they  suddenly  recommenced  firing.  The  trenches 
were  forthwith  opened,  and  a  breach  being  effected  on  the  l?th 
October  1803,  theenemy  capitulated  the  same  evening,  stipolating 
only  for  the  safety  of  their  persons  and  private  property.  The 
treasure  found  here,  amounting  to  no  less  than  £280,000,  was 
divided  among  the  troops  as  prize-money. 

There  remained  still  in  the  field  a  corps  composed  of  troops 
detached  from  the  Deccan,  reinforced  by  fngitives  from  the  dif- 
ferent armies.  General  Lake  hastened  in  pursuit  of  thie  force; 
and,  considering  it  only  as  a  collection  of  runaways  deserted  by 
their  officers,  little  apprehended  that  he  was  about  to  encounter 
the  roost  obstinate  resistance  he  bad  suutained  during  the  whole 
campaign.  This  body,  consisting  of  9000  foot,  5000  horse,  sod 
a  numerous  train  of  artillery,  were  rapidly  retreating,  when,  on 
the  Ist  November,  he  overtook  ihem  with  his  cavalry  alone,  and 
determined,  by  an  immediate  attack,  to  prevent  their  escape.  The 
enemy,  however,  having  their  motions  concealed  by  a  cloud  of 
dust,  speedily  threw  themselves  into  an  advantageous  position  at 
Irfuwan-ig,  which  they  strengthened  by  cutting  the  embankment 
of  a  reservoir  in  their  front.     The  dragoons  were  led  on,  and  had 
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guued  some  adTaatages,  when  they  BofFered  so  severely  by  the 
fire  from  a  number  of  well-served  gans,  that  it  was  judged  neoes* 
saij  to  withdraw  them,  and  wait  till  the  infaotiy  sbonld  come  np. 
That  force  accordingly  sdvanced ;  but  the  76tli  regiment  and  a 
few  companies  of  sepoys,  having  arriTed  earlier  than  the  others, 
were  exposed  to  bo  destmctive  a  fire,  that  the  general  deemed  it 
his  wisest  as  well  as  safest  plan  to  lead  singly  to  the  charge  "this 
bandflil  of  heroes."  They  accordingly  carried  all  before  them, 
though  with  severe  loss;  and  when  the  Mahratta  cavalry  at- 
tempted to  break  their  thinned  ranks,  the  Britbh  horse  trium- 
phantly repelled  the  charga.  The  remainder  of  the  foot  soon 
appeared,  and,  after  a  desperate  stand,  the  enemy,  for  the  most 
part,  were  either  destroyed  or  made  prisoDers.  In  short,  by  this 
brilliant  snccees,  the  entire  army,  formed  and  disciplined  under. 
Scindia  by  British  ofGcers,  and  considered  tbe  finest  possessed  by 
any  native  power,  was  completely  annihilated. 

Besides  tbese  achievements,  the  expeditions  detached  under 
Colonel  Woodington  into  Guzerat,  under  Colonel  Harcoort  into 
Cnttack,  and  under  Colonel  Powell  into  Bundelcnnd,  were  all 
condncted  vrith  the  most  favourable  results  ;  thoogh  we  bare  al- 
ready hinted  onr  donbts  whether  these  troops  might  not  have  been 
more  adrantageonsly  employed  in  strengthening  the  armies  in  the 
prindpal  seat  of  war,  and  rendering  the  succeas  there  more  prompt 
anddemsive. 

Scindia,  tbns  vanqnished  at  every  point,  deserted  by  the  Rajab 
of  Berar,  and  seeing  his  finest  levies  destroyed,  felt  the  necessi^ 
of  relinquishing  those  expedients  by  which,  till  now,  he  had  hoped 
to  arert  the  necessity  of  a  humiliating  peace.  On  the  SOth  De- 
cember 1803,  a  treaty  was  signed  in  General  Wellesley's  camp, 
by  which  he  ceded  the  Dosb,  or  territory  between  the  Ganges 
and  the  Jumna,  with  considerable  provinces  beyond  the  latter 
river;  surrendering  thereby  to  the  Britisb  dominion  Delhi  and 
Agra,  the  two  capitals  of  the  Great  Mognl,  and  with  them  the 
person  of  the  nominal  emperor.  He  sacrificed  also  Baroach,  with 
the  reat  of  his  maritime  territory  in  Guzerat;  while  on  the  sotdh 
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be  yielded  Ahmednagger  to  the  Peishwa,  and  some  extemiTa  dif* 
tricts  to  the  Nizam.  But  he  regained  the  other  pkoes  oonqoered 
from  him  in  the  course  of  the  war.  Finally,  pressing  offers  wers 
made  to  him  of  a  treaty  on  the  same  terms  as  that  concladed  with 
the  Peishwa,  by  which  he  should  admit  into  bis  territoiy  a  sab- 
sidiary  force  that  would  relieve  him  to  a  great  extent  firom  the 
cares  of  government ;  but  this  courtesy  was  for  the  present  posi- 
tively declined. 

Meantime  Holkar,  while  witnessing  the  downfal  of  the  other 
members  of  the  Mahratta  confederacy,  had  maintained  a  veiy  un- 
certain and  equivocal  position.  At  first  he  gave  them  ground  to 
suppose  that  he  would  join  their  league ;  but  on  the  actual  com- 
mencement of  hostilities  he  remained  inactive,  and  seemed  to  watch 
the  opportunity  when  the  other  powers  should  have  exhausted 
themselves  by  mutual  conflict,  to  throw  himself  in  and  secure  a 
preponderance.  He  was  struck  with  consternation  at  the  victori- 
ous career  of  the  English,  who  proceeded  with  such  rapid  steps,  that 
before  he  could  come  to  any  decision  they  had  completely  realized 
their  object.  He  seems  then  to  have  shown  some  disposition  to 
take  advantage  of  the  reduced  state  of  Scindia,  and  to  strengthen 
himself  at  his  expense.  That  prince  at  least  was  so  much  alarmed, 
that  he  accepted  the  offer  made  by  the  Company  of  a  subsidiary 
force  of  6000  men,  to  be  stationed,  however,  only  on  his  frontier, 
while  their  maintenance  was  to  be  defrayed  out  of  the  districts 
already  ceded,  llolkar,  seeing  himself  thus  completely  hemmed 
in,  and  all  his  schemes  of  conquest  about  to  be  checked  by  the 
British,  seems  to  have  hastily  determined  to  plunge  into  a  contest 
wnth  them.  He  threatened  the  territory  of  their  ally  the  Rajah 
of  Jyenagur ;  he  made  extravagant  and  even  insulting  demands  ; 
and  in  a  letter  to  Sir  A.  Wellesley,  he  said,  "  Countries  of  many 
hundred  coss  shall  be  overrun  and  plundered ;  Lord  Lake  shall 
not  have  leisure  to  breathe  for  a  moment ;  and  calamities  will  fall 
on  lacks  of  human  beings  in  continual  war  by  the  attacks  of  my 
armv,  which  overwhelms  like  the  waves  of  the  sea.''  At  the  same 
time  he  earnestly  invited  Scindia,  and  the  other  princes  who  re- 
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mained  atill  indepeDdent,  to  unite  against  the  English  as  a  com- 
mon enemj. 

The  governor- general,  in  coming  to  the  resolution  of  opening 
the  campaign  against  Holkar,  considered  it  necessary  not  merely 
to  redace  and  limit,  but  altogether  to  extirpate  a  power  whose 
existence  seemed  incompatible  with  the  repose  snd  security  of  all 
the  other  states.  To  display,  however,  the  disinterested  views  of 
the  Company,  it  was  determined  not  to  retain  any  part  of  the 
conquered  territory,  but  to  distribute  it  among  those  chiefs  who 
adhered  even  formally  to  her  alliance.  Sdndia  was  to  receive 
the  largest  share,  provided  he  gave  cordial  aid  in  overthrowing 
the  pretensions  of  bis  rival. 

Holkar,  however,  was  by  no  means  a  contemptible  adversary. 
His  cavalry,  swelled  by  the  wreck  of  the  other  defeated  armies, 
and  by  numerous  adventurers,  amounted  to  60,000,  to  which 
were  added  15,000  well-discipliued  infantry  and  192  pieces  of 
artillery.  General  Wellesley  was  unable  to  advance  in  conse- 
quence of  a  famine  which  prevailed  in  the  Deccan ;  and  Lake, 
after  reducing  the  fort  of  Rampoora,  left  Colonel  Monson,  with 
five  battalions  and  3000  horsemen,  to  watch  the  enemy's  move- 
inentfl.  The  prudence  of  this  arrangement  may  be  questioned. 
Holkar,  who  was  a  second  Hyder  for  desultory  warfare,  succeeded 
in  bringing  his  whole  force  to  act  against  this  single  detachment ; 
yet  it  has  been  supposed,  that,  had  Monson  promptly  led  his  men 
to  the  charge,  he  might  faave  enconntered  with  success  the  large 
nndisclplined  host  opposed  to  him.  But  bo  resolved  upon  retreat, 
a  movement  always  disastrous  before  Mahratta  forces,  which  of 
all  others  are  the  most  rapid  and  vindictive  pursuers.  Every- 
thing, besides,  combined  to  render  his  march  unfortunate ;  the 
swelling  of  the  rivers,  the  inundated  and  swampy  plains,  the 
scarcity  of  provisions,  the  desertion  or  hostility  of  the  native 
troops,  among  whom  was  a  strong  party  belonging  to  Scindia. 
These  last,  in  the  hour  of  distress,  turned  their  arms  against  the 
British,  whom  they  had  undertaken  to  assist.  The  delftchment, 
Indeed,  did  not  forfeit  their  honoor,  having  triumphantly  repnlaed 
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every  attack ;  but  they  lost  all  their  artillery  and  baggage ;  muj 
of  the  sick,  the  exhausted,  and  the  wounded,  were  left  bebind|  and 
cut  to  pieces ;  and  when,  on  the  3lBt  August  1804,  thej  reached 
Agra,  most  of  the  regiments  were  in  a  state  of  total  diaorgaiii- 
Eation. 

Holkar  auvanced  upon  Muttra  and  took  possession  of  it ;  but 
General  Lake  now  proceeded  with  the  utmost  expedition  firant 
Cawnpoor,  and  having  assembled  his  forces  at  Secundra,  marched 
against  the  Mahratta  army,  which  at  once  relinquished  its  posi- 
tion. The  Indian  chief,  however,  contrived,  by  alternately  ad- 
vancing and  retreating  with  his  cavalry,  to  occupy  the  attention 
of  the  British  commander ;  while  his  infantry,  by  a  rapid  move- 
ment, succeeded  in  reaching  Dellii,  which  they  immediately 
invested  on  the  8th  October.  The  city,  ten  miles  in  circum- 
ference, with  a  ruinous  wall,  was  guarded  only  by  a  small  body 
of  sepoys.  Lieutenant- Colonels  Ochterlony  and  Burn,  however, 
led  on  these  troops  with  such  spirit  and  judgment,  that  all  the 
enemy's  attacks  were  repulsed,  and  after  seven  days  of  persevering 
efforts,  they  were  obliged  to  raise  the  siege. 

Lake,  on  receiving  intelligCDce  of  the  danger  of  Delhi,  hastened 
to  that  capital,  which  he  reached  on  the  17th  October.  Learning 
there  that  Ilolkar  with  his  cavalry  had  begun  a  course  of  devasta- 
tion along  the  Doab,  he  set  out  in  pursuit  of  him.  He  sent  at 
the  same  time  his  infantry,  under  General  Fraser,  to  attack  that 
of  the  enemy  now  stationed  at  Deeg,  a  strong  fort  belonging  to 
the  Rajah  of  Bhurtpore,  who,  on  seeing  the  scale  of  fortune  turn 
against  the  English,  had  embraced  the  opposite  interest.  Fraser 
found  them  on  the  13th,  skilfully  intrenched  under  the  stronghold 
just  named,  their  front  covered  by  a  morass,  and  their  left  by  a 
fortified  village.  The  battle  which  followed  was  a  repetition  of 
the  usual  scene ;  the  English  rushing  on  in  the  face  of  a  destruc- 
tive cannonade,  and  suffering  severely  till  they  came  to  dose 
quarters,  then  charging  with  the  bayonet,  and  carrying  all  before 
them.  Here  there  were  successive  lines  of  guns,  which  it  was 
necessary  to  capture  by  repeated  assaults.     The  general,  a  very 
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g&llant  officer,  received  a  vound  tliat  obliged  Iiim  to  quit  the  field, 
and  afterwards  proved  niorta];  the  victory  was  completed  by 
ColoDel  Monson.  This  action,  like  that  of  Assaye,  was  distin- 
guished by  a  stratagem  on  the  part  of  the  Indian  cavalry. 
'WbeeliDg  round  and  recovering  several  of  the  first  line  of  gans, 
they  turned  them  on  the  English  rear ;  but  they  were  soon  chased 
off  the  field  by  twenty-eight  men  of  the  76th,  headed  by  Captain 
Norford,  who,  however,  lost  his  life  in  the  perfonoance  of  this 
memorable  exploit.  At  length  the  enemy  were  driven  to  the 
walb  of  the  ibrt,  with  the  loss  of  the  greater  part  of  their  artillery, 
among  which  Monson  recognised  a  portion  of  that  lost  during  his 
late  unfortunate  retreat. 

Meantime  the  gallant  Lake  was  in  hot  pursuit  of  the  Mahratta 
ciaei,  following  him  at  the  rate  of  twenty-three  miles  a-day ;  end 
at  length,  by  marching  fifty-three  miles  in  twenty-four  hours,  he 
came  up  with  him  on  the  I7th  November,  encamped  under  the 
walls  of  Fnrruckabad.  The  Indian  horse,  which  never  could 
stand  a  charge  in  the  field,  were  routed,  3000  cut  to  pieces,  and 
the  rest  saved  only  by  the  rapidity  of  their  flight  Holkar  then 
proceeded  towards  Deeg  to  jobk  the  remains  of  his  infantry;  and 
the  British  general  arriving  at  that  fortress  on  the  1st  December, 
determined  immediately  to  undertake  the  siege.  Ten  days,  how- 
ever, elapsed  before  the  battering-train  contd  be  brought  from 
Agra,  and  thirteen  days  more  before  a  breach  could  be  effected  in 
a  detached  work  which  commanded  the  approach.  '  It  was  then 
carried  by  storm  on  the  night  of  the  23d,  and  the  enemy  were  so 
struck  by  the  daring  intrepidity  of  the  assailants,  that,  in  the 
course  of  the  two  followiug  days,  they  evacuated  both  the  town 
and  fort,  and  retreated  towards  Bhurtpore. 

Holkar  was  now  about  to  sustain  a  complete  reverse  of  fortune. 
While  the  strength  of  his  army  was  broken  by  recent  defeats,  his 
dominions,  whence  he  might  have  drawn  recmits  and  resources, 
had  &]len  into  the  enemy's  possessbn.  Colonel  Wallace  from 
the  Deccan  had  reduced  Chandore  and  the  other  strongholds  in 
that  quarter,  while  Colonel  Murray  from  Guzerat,  having  overma 
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nearly  the  vhole  of  M&lira,  and  entered  Indore  the  capital,  wu 
already  preparing;  to  intercept  bis  retreat.  The  only  poiat  of 
resistance  was  Bhurtpore,  the  rajah  of  which  atill  adhered  to  hii 
alliance ;  and  the  reduction  of  that  city  woa  therefore  considered 
neceBsary  to  complete  the  triumph  orer  this  turlralent  chieftain. 
At  firet  sight,  the  place  did  not  present  a  very  formidable  aspect 
to  an  army  before  which  many  of  the  mightiest  bolwarka  of  India 
had  fallen.  It  was  encircled  by  none  of  those  nig^;ed  ateepc 
which  guarded  the  approach  to  Gwalior  and  AsBeei^hnr.  The 
only  works  were  a  lofty  mad-wall  and  a  broad  ditch  not  eauly 
fordable ;  and  the  very  extent  of  its  walls,  which  embraced  a 
circumference  of  six  or  eight  niileg,  increased  the  diflEculty  of 
protecting  them.  But  the  rajah  appliud  himself  to  its  defence 
with  the  utmost  skill  and  resolution  :  the  kingdom  of  the  Mah- 
ratlaa,  he  observed,  was  in  their  saddlo;  his  was  within  his 
ramparts.  Hitherto,  in  general,  the  reduction  even  of  the 
strongest  forts  had  proceeded  in  a  sure  and  regular  course  ;  the 
trenches  were  opened,  a  storming -party  was  selected,  who  forced 
their  way  with  greater  or  smaller  loss,  and  were  masters  of  the 
place.  But  the  defenders  of  Bhurtpore  not  only  fought  with  the 
most  daring  valour,  but  called  into  action  means  of  defence  and 
annoyance  which  our  people  had  never  elsewhere  encountered, 
and  for  which  they  were  wholly  unprepared.  They  rendered  the 
breach  impracticable,  by  raising  behind  it  stockades  and  other 
bulwarks  ;  they  made  the  ditch  unfordable,  by  damming  op  the 
waters  ;  and  during  the  assault,  logs  of  wood,  pots  filled  with 
combustibles,  and  horning  cottoa-bales  steeped  in  oil,  were  thrown 
down  upon  the  soldiers.  In  short,  the  British  were  repulsed  in 
four  successive  attempts,  sustaining  in  killed  and  wounded  a  loss 
of  3203, — greater  than  had  occurred  iu  any  two  battles  during 
this  obstinately  disputed  campaign.  Even  their  glory  was  some- 
what tarnished.  The  TGth,  hitherto  the  bravest  among  the  brave 
and  the  foremost  in  every  triumph,  along  with  the  75th,  reftised 
on  one  occasion  to  follow  their  officers,  after  the  12th  Bengal 
Bepoys  had  planted  the  colours  on  the  top  of  the  rampart.    Being 
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bitterly  reproached  by  General  Lake  for  havio^  thus  canaed  the 
failure  of  the  assault,  they  were  overpowered  with  shaine,  and 
entreated  to  be  led  to  a  last  attack,  in  which  they  displayed  a 
desperate  but  useless  valour. 

It  WH8  now  necessary  to  iotennit  the  operations  of  the  siege  in 
order  to  repair  the  losses  sustained,  and  to  bring  forward  more 
adequate  means  of  attack.  The  rajah,  however,  apprehensive  of 
the  final  issne,  and  seeing  that  certain  ruin  must  accompany  the 
&11  of  his  capital,  made  very  advantageoas  overtures,  including 
the  payment  of  twenty  lacks  of  rupees  as  the  price  of  peace ; 
while,  on  (be  other  hand,  the  situation  of  afTaira  was  such  as 
induced  the  English  general,  on  the  10th  April,  to  embrace  the 
conditJona,  and  even  to  promise,  in  case  of  a  steady  adherence  to 
treaty,  the  restoration  of  the  fortress  of  Deeg. 

Holkar,  during  the  siege,  had  made  several  exertions  to  inter- 
rupt or  retard  it  by  movements  with  his  cavalry.  He  partly  suc- 
ceeded; but  a  large  body' of  his  men  under  Ameer  Khan  was 
entirely  defeated,  and  some  smaller  detachments  suffered  so 
severely,  that  at  length  they  tied  at  the  mere  sight  of  their  anta- 
gonists. This  chief,  therefore,  after  being  deserted  by  the  Rsjah 
of  Bhurtpore,  was  reduced  almost  to  the  condition  of  a  fugitive; 
and  his  situation  seemed  altogether  desperate,  when  relief  came 
from  an  unexpected  quarter. 

Scindia,  who  had  been  strongly  affected  on  witnessing  the  com- 
mencement of  the  war  by  Holkar,  and  the  brilliant  successes  with 
which  he  had  opened  the  campaigi^  evidently  cherished  the  idea 
of  seizing  this  opportunity  to  retrieve  bis  own  fortnnes ;  but  the 
indecisive  character  of  Indian  councils  caused  him  to  advance 
towards  his  object  only  by  tardy  and  circuitous  steps,  lie  began 
by  raising  his  demands  upon  the  British ;  he  marched  his  troops 
towards  their  frontier,  and  when  remonstrated  with,  delayed  upon 
various  pretexts  to  withdraw  them.  At  length,  when  Holkar, 
after  the  peace  made  by  the  Bhurtpore  rajah,  was  retreating  in  a 
shattered  and  reduced  condition,  he  received  him  into  his  camp ; 
having  already  committed  the  almost  unprecedented  outrage  of 
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plundenDg  tlie  abode  and  adzing  the  penon  of  the  Britisli 
Uesident 

Lord  Lake,  as  the  rainy  aeaaon  now  approached,  could  sot 
immediately  folloir  the  two  hostile  chiefs  into  the  heart  of  their 
territoriea.  Their  power,  however,  was  so  completely  broken,  that 
he  entertained  no  doubt  of  soon  reducing  them  to  anbmission ;  bnt 
at  thia  crisia  the  whole  aystem  of  our  policy  respecting  India 
underwent  an  important  change. 

The  Tast  scheme  of  conqueat  and  anlwidiary  alliance,  by  which 
Marqnid  Welleslcy  had  atudied  to  place  this  great  eastern  empira 
under  British  control,  had  excited  in  the  mother  country  a  very 
deep  Bcnsation,  The  public  were,  to  a  certain  degree,  dazzled 
with  its  splendid  success;  yet  a  numeroas  body  of  politicians 
exclaimed  that  this  ccnrse  was  contrary  to  all  true  principles  ot 
policy, — that  it  formed  an  interminable  system  of  ivar, — that  the 
Company,  in  eeaUng  themselves  upon  the  throne  of  (be  Mogul, 
and  endeavouring  to  effect  the  conquest  of  all  Hindostan,  bad 
entirely  relinquished  the  basis  on  which  they  had  uniformly  pro- 
fessed to  a.ct.  The  contest  with  Ilolkar,  breaking  out  with  so 
formidable  an  aapect  after  all  the  others  bad  closed,  gave  riae  (o 
painful  feelings  as  to  the  endless  duration  of  Indian  hostility. 
The  Directors,  strongly  influenced  by  public  opinion,  and  struck 
by  the  enormous  expenditure  in  which  the  campaign  had  already 
involved  them,  determined  to  chango  entirely  the  system  on  which 
their  affairs  ^>ero  conducted.  Accordingly,  in  place  of  the  Mar- 
quis Wellesley,  who,  with  or  without  reason,  had  acquired  the 
reputation  of  a  war-governor,  they  aubstitutcd  tlie  Marquis  Com- 
wallis.  This  nobleman  liad  not,  indeed,  while  in  power,  pursued 
a  course  materially  different ;  yet  his  character  waa  generally 
esteemed  moderate  and  conciliatory,  and  he  was  understood  to 
disapprove  of  the  extent  to  which  conquest  had  now  been  carried. 
His  instructiona  were  to  proceed  on  principlca  every  way  opposite 
to  those  of  his  prcdoecssor, — to  conchide  peace  almost  at  any 
price, — to  form  a  defensive  line  beyond  whicli  English  interierence 
waa  not  to  extend;  and  to  allow  the  native  powers  to  treat  and 
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fa)  Gght  with  each  other  as  if  eitnated  at  tbe  extremity  of  the 
globe. 

The  Conrta  of  Directors  and  Proprietors  voted  thanks  to  the 
Marquis  Wellestey  for  his  zeal,  vigonr,  activity,  and  ability,  to 
which  they  attributed  in  a  great  measure  the  brilliatit  successes 
which  had  crowned  the  British  arms.  They  qualified  the  vote, 
however,  by  Etating,  that  it  was  "  without  eoterisg  at  present  into 
the  origin  and  policy  of  that  war."  This  reaervaUon  was  deeply 
felt  by  the  marqais,  who  intimated  that,  while  the  votes  of  thanks 
to  the  commanders  bad  been  communicated  in  general  orders  to 
the  army,  and  in  an  extraordinary  gazette,  he  considered  it  his 
duty  to  forego  the  gratification  of  publishing  his  own.  These 
expressions  would,  he  thought,  convey  a  universal  impression  of 
doubt  and  uncertainty  respecting  all  the  recent  arrangements,  and 
the  permanency  of  all  treaties  with  the  native  powers.  He  pressed 
the  question  home  upon  the  courts,  by  observing,  "  the  general 
fame  of  your  equity  and  magnanimity  precludes  any  supposition, 
that  in  condemning  the  justice  of  our  cause,  yon  would  retain  the 
fruits  of  our  success." 

Admitting  that  the  policy  of  Marquis  Wellesley  was  not  quite 
so  pacific  as  his  friends  contended,  it  was  very  doubtful  how  6a 
it  could  now  with  safety,  or  even  with  justice,  be  thus  abmptly 
'  relinquished.  A  great  power  can  seldom  be  justified  in  withdraw- 
ing from  all  concern  ui  the  contests  of  its  neighbours,  from  en- 
deavouring to  protect  the  weak  against  the  strong,  and  thereby 
preventing  any  one  of  them  from  acquiring  a  decided  preponder- 
aneo.  It  was  perhaps  chimerical  to  suppose  that  the  principal 
native  chiefs  would  cultivate  habits  of  sincere  peace,  or  entertain 
a  solid  attachment  for  the  British  government.  They  were  for 
the  most  part  usurpers,  who  Lad  started  up  amid  the  ruins  of  one 
great  empire;  each  seeking  to  aggrandize  himself  at  the  expense 
of  the  rest,  and  viewing  undivided  dominion  as  a  prize  at  which 
be  might  aim.  They  had  all,  however,  through  the  interposition 
of  the  Company,  seen  their  aspiring  views  checked  or  baffled,  their 
armies  vanquished,  and  some  of  the  brightest  jewels  plucked  from 
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their  diadems.  There  could  be  little  doubt,  therefore,  thftt  AvLfO 
left  to  themselves  there  would  be  a  struggle  for  the  mastery ;  and 
that  either  by  him  who  should  succeed  in  this  object,  or  by  a 
league  of  all  united,  an  effort  would  be  made  to  overthrow  the 
ascendency  of  England,  and  to  regain  the  possessions  which  she 
had  wrested  from  them.  According  to  the  advocates  of  the  Wel- 
lesley  policy,  the  system  pursued  by  that  nobleman  was  so  £ir 
advanced  towards  maturity  that  only  one  effort,  of  easy  and 
assured  success,  was  necessary  to  place  all  India  in  a  state  of 
tranquillity,  and  to  keep  down  those  discordant  elements  which 
would  otherwise  lay  waste  the  country  itself.  By  stopping  short 
at  this  point,  great  part  of  the  empire  was  involved  in  calamity 
and  disorder,  and  the  foundation  laid  for  another  expensive  and 
oven  perilous  struggle. 

Lord  Wellesley,  owing  to  the  state  of  his  health,  had  announced 
the  necessity  of  returning  to  Europe  as  soon  as  the  contest  with 
Scindia  and  the  Rajah  of  Berar  should  have  been  brought  to  a 
termination.  On  learning,  however,  the  rupture  with  Holkar,  be 
intimated  his  willingness  to  remain,  and  bring  it  also  to  a  close : 
but  the  views  of  the  government  at  home  were  different.  On  the 
30th  July  1805,  Marquis  Cornwallis  arrived  at  Calcutta ;  where, 
learning  that  the  war  was  still  going  on,  he  determined  to  proceed 
immediately  into  the  upper  provinces,  and  make  personal  inquiry 
into  the  state  of  affgiirs.  In  his  zeal  for  the  public  service,  how- 
ever, and  to  fulfil  the  anxious  wish  of  his  countrymen,  he  had 
undertaken  this  duty  at  a  period  when  his  age  and  infirmities 
rendered  him  very  unequal  to  its  performance.  Under  the  fatigue 
of  the  voyage  his  illness  daily  increased,  till  on  reaching  the  vil- 
lage of  Gazipoor  on  the  Ganges,  he  was  obliged  to  land,  and  after 
lingering  some  time,  died  on  the  5th  of  October.  Having  been 
unable  to  reach  his  destination,  while  his  mind  as  well  as  body 
were  impaired  by  indisposition,  he  had  been  little  able  to  receive 
or  consider  any  fresh  information.  His  place  was  supplied  by 
Sir  George  Barlow,  the  senior  member  of  the  supreme  council, 
who  had  reached  that  station  through  various  gradations  of  ser- 
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vice,  which  he  had  filled  with  ability  and  diBlinction.  Regardiag 
with  the  deepest  reapect  the  views  of  his  predecesBor,  consLdering 
them  as  supported  by  the  government  at  home,  and  compelled  by 
the  e:(baiisted  stale  of  the  public  treasury,  which  threatened  to 
bring  all  the  afTairs  of  government  to  a  stand-still,  and  even  to 
move  OUT  own  troops  to  lay  down  their  arms,  he  refused  to  listen 
to  any  arguments,  or  admit  any  of  the  modifications  sn^eated  by 
Lord  Lahe. 

That  commander,  although  he  disapproved  of  the  new  system, 
finding  it  was  firmly  established  by  the  supreme  power,  judicioasly 
sought  to  carry  it  into  effect  on  the  most  advantageous  footing. 
He  managed,  with  great  address,  to  draw  the  first  overtures  &nm 
Scindia;  and  as  it  had  been  determined  to  yield  all  the  points  in 
dispute,  no  difficulty  was  found  in  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  on 
the  23d  November  1805.  The  Mabratla  leader  obtuned  the 
highly  important  fortress  of  Gwalior,  which  he  made  bis  residence 
and  capital ;  the  Chumfaul  was  fixed  as  the  boundary  between  his 
poBsesHions  and  those  of  the  British,  who  agreed  to  dissolve  their 
alliance  with  the  Hsjpoot  princes  end  others  whom  he  claimed  as 
tributaries.  This  last  measure  was  in  accordance  with  the  new 
political  system  ;  yet  in  the  case  of  the  Rajahs  of  Boondee  and 
Jyepore,  who  on  the  g^round  of  this  connection  had  performed 
important  services,  it  was  considered  scarcely  compatible  with 
lutionaL  faith. 

Holkar,  after  being  deserted  by  his  ally,  retreated  with  th« 
wrecks  of  his  army  into  the  western  provinces  to  seek  refuge 
among  the  S^ks.  Tbey  refused  to  receive  him ;  and,  being  closely 
pnrsned  by  Lord  Lake,  he  must  have  been  reduced  to  extremities 
bad  he  not  been  saved  by  the  new  policy  which  the  military  com- 
manders ware  compelled  to  observe.  No  sooner  did  he  ask  for 
peace  than  it  was  granted,  on  terms  ao  advantageous  as  allowed 
him  to  regain  almost  all  that  be  bad  lont  during  the  war. 

Amid  this  general  dissolution  of  defensive  alliances,  those  formed 
on  the  great  seals  with  the  Nizam  and  the  Peishwa  necessarily 
came  under  oonsideration.   The  connexion  with  the  latter,  founded 
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on  the  treaty  of  Bassein,  and  out  of  which  the  late  war  had  ariseiii 
was  described  by  the  Company  as  one  which  they  were  desirous 
to  relinquish.  Yet  even  Sir  George  Barlow,  when  he  came  to 
consider  the  proposed  measures,  could  not  but  view  them  as 
fraught  with  extreme  peril.  To  dissolve  the  alliance  with  these 
potentates,  and  to  withdraw  the  troops  by  which  they  were  at  pre- 
sent overawed,  would  have  been  to  relieve  the  greater  part  of  the 
powers  of  India  from  British  control,  while  they  were  still  ani- 
mated by  the  most  hostile  feelings  towards  her ;  it  would,  in  &ct, 
have  been  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  future  confederacy  for  her 
downfal.  The  Peishwa,  likewise,  notwithstanding  his  general 
aversion  to  the  English,  had  motives,  connected  with  the  internal 
state  of  his  dominions,  which  made  him  desirous,  for  the  present 
at  least,  to  claim  on  that  ground  the  fulfilment  of  the  treaty  of 
Bassein. 

Sir  George  Barlow  was  succeeded  in  1807  by  Lord  Minto,  a 
prudent  and  intelligent  nobleman,  who  endeavoured  in  his  general 
system  to  maintain  the  pacific  policy  recommended  by  the  Com- 
pany, without  shrinking  from  vigorous  and  even  hostile  demonstra- 
tions, when  the  conduct  of  the  native  powers  appeared  to  render 
these  necessary.  The  great  states  during  his  administration 
retained  their  position  nearly  unaltered;  but  animosities  con- 
tinued to  ferment,  which  were  destined  to  burst  into  a  violent 
tempest,  and  to  involve  India  afresh  in  a  sanguinary  war. 
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CHAPTEB  XV. 

PIMDARBEB  WAB— COM 411  EST  OF  TEB  HAHRATTAI,  EtO. 

PregnH  of  tha  PlDdiim— Tlidr  Durader— Ameer  Khui  —  AnangeaiCBti  wlQi  Uw 
FeUhn— TrimbncUH— He  Uuilen  tb*  Gniont  HlDlatcr-'li  dellTend  up  ts  llM 
Eof  Uiti— Eacipea— Coactolaiu  nqalnd  from  lh>  Fdibin— Uirqolt  of  Hutiiic*  *nlTea 
la  lodlb— Raptnra  wlEh  Me]Hiil — De*tb  of  Oenenl  OUIeiple — Sucookb  of  Ocblerlon]^^ 
KegotUtloni — Beiuwil  of  the  Wu — FIiul  Tntty — AI11ad«  fbnnod  vlth  Benr — Iimp- 
Uou  of  Uie  Findurce*— Oicslci  of  tbs  Cmapalga  (gduit  them— Trutlu  wllb  SctdilU 
nd  Ameer  Khu— Tbe  Cholen  iiucki  the  Orud  iimf—Kiat  ud  DUtaiiiia  of  tlut 
MilAdj  In  tndli — Alanninff  Aoconsti  from  Fooiuh — Opennou  igtlnit  (he  PlBdArrea — 
Tbs  AUienDlB  of  Uolkir  JolD  Ihon— Battle  of  Uetildpoiii^TrealT— Flu]  Citutroptis  of 
tlw  nidutn  Cbleb-Uoremeiiti  of  the  Palihwa— Ho  ■Htckl  the  EoiUlh—HU  BepnlH 
iDd  eontlBued  Fllgbt— Bepeoted  DeAnta— fiumBdor^lDtHfoei  M  Kigport— The  Rajoh 
Utuki  the  Engllib— iHie  of  the  Conteat— Hit  Eeupo-ConteM  olib  Btairit[«ro— Dbtsrb- 
eocei  In  Beoge]  eod  tbe  Clrcul — Cunpt]^  mgmlpit  Coof^ — Tronblee  it  (jwellor— Joti^ 
pore — JejpoTB — Lord  BentlucJc  mcceeded  by  Lord  AncUend — Conteit  vllb  Goomeon— 
SnceeBUn  of  Oude— Cbirga  igilnil  tbe  Balib— Hli  Depodtlon— DlKnidau  on  the  nb- 
ject— Local  Dlituibances  in  India. 

In  the  aspect  which  India  at  thin  period  exhibited,  the  most 
remarkable  feature  consiutcd  in  the  maraudiag  babitj  of  tb« 
people  bj  whom  so  large  a  portion  of  it  vas  occupied.  A  new 
power  which  rose  without  itnif  basis  to  rest  upon,  without  conotry 
or  territory  to  claim  for  its  own,  and  without  any  regular  place  in 
the  political  system,  was  chiefly  supported  by  the  roving  tribes 
named  Pindarrees,  who  carried  to  an  extreme  all  the  predatory 
Dsages  characteriaUc  of  Uahrattas.  The  latter,  indeed,  regarded 
plunder  as  an  essential  part  of  their  polii^;  still  they  had  a  country 
and  a  home  to  which  tbey  were  fondly  attached ;  and  they  bad 
regular  occupations  which  they  followed  in  the  intervals,  uncon- 
nected with  their  more  violent  pnrsnits.  Their  chiefs  aimed  not 
merely  to  enrich  themselves  by  booty,  but  also  to  attain  political 
power.  The  Pindarrees,  on  tbe  contrary,  were  nothing  more  than 
robbers,  elevatod  by  their  number  into  armies ;  and  their  boast 
was,  not  that  they  were  able  to  encounter  disciplined  troops,  but 
that  they  conld  elnde  them.  If  overtaken  or  surprised,  the  point 
of  hononr  was,  who  should  flee  the  most  swiftly.    No  barriei 
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arreated  them ;  they  penetrated  the  closest  chain  of  military  posti^ 
finding  a  way  even  between  the  divisions  of  an  anny  drawn  up  to 
oppose  them ;  they  desolated  the  coantries  in  the  rear ;  after  which, 
making  an  immense  circuit,  they  returned  home  by  a  different 
route.  Their  aim  was,  not  to  possess  a  district,  but  to  sweep 
away  all  that  was  in  it.  Obliged  to  pass  with  a  celerity  almost 
preternatural,  and  to  employ  expeditious  modes  of  extracting 
treasure,  they  inflicted  the  most  merciless  tortures  to  compel  the 
owners  to  yield  up  their  concealed  hoards.  Redhot  irons  were 
applied  to  the  soles  of  the  feet ;  oil  was  thrown  on  the  clothes, 
and  inflamed ;  the  head  was  tied  into  a  bag  filled  with  hot  ashes 
and  dust.  The  proudest  exploit  of  a  Pindarrec  was  to  steal  a 
horse ;  and  this  operation  was  conducted  with  a  dexterity  which 
might  put  to  shame  the  most  skilful  of  their  fraternity  in  Europe 
They  could  carry  one  off  from  amid  a  crowded  camp :  stretched  on 
their  bellies  they  crept  to  the  spot,  and  lay  concealed  till  a  favour- 
able moment,  when  they  cut  the  cords,  mounted,  and  galloped  off 
among  the  bushes  with  a  rapidity  that  defied  pursuit.  When  an 
enemy  was  distant,  they  divided  into  small  parties,  moving  in  a 
circular  direction,  so  as  to  sweep  the  whole  country.  Their  num- 
bers were  continually  augmented  by  disbanded  soldiers,  and  by 
persons  of  idle  and  desperate  character.  The  leaders  annually 
raised  their  standard  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  Nerbudda  at 
the  termination  of  the  rains,  that  they  might  be  ready,  as  soon  as 
the  rivers  should  become  fordable,  to  commence  a  general  move- 
ment. 

The  Patau  and  other  Mohammedan  troops,  who,  in  the  wreck 
of  all  the  thrones  occupied  by  their  countrymen,  had  no  longer  a 
sovereign  in  whose  service  to  fight,  afforded  another  source  whence 
predatory  squadrons  were  formed  and  recruited.  Most  of  them 
rallied  round  Ameer  Khan,  a  bold  and  enterprising  chief,  who  in 
the  late  war  had  fought  under  the  banner  of  Holkar.  lie  still 
retained  his  allegiance  to  that  house,  and  attempted  to  direct  its 
councils ;  but  his  main  object  was,  with  his  chosen  band  of  about 
12,000  horse  and  200  pieces  of  artillery,  to  overawe  and  extort 
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eontribntioiu  from  the  Rajpoot  and  other  petty  states  in  this  part 
of  lodia.  Though  equally  destitute  of  fixed  posReasions,  and  as 
mach  devoted  to  plunder  as  the  Pindarrees,  he  acted  more  sysle- 
malically,  and  aimed  at  the  attainment  of  political  inflaence ;  yet, 
in  Sir  Joho  Malcolm's  opinion,  the  Mohammedans,  from  their 
tendency  to  sink  into  indolence  and  luxury,  are  lesa  to  be  dreaded 
than  the  Hindoos,  who,  though  they  yield  for  the  moment,  puraae 
their  object,  on  the  whole,  with  unwearied  perseverance. 

ThoDgh  Ameer  Khan  formed  a  power  distinct  from  the  Pindar- 
reea,  be  easily  attracted  lai^  bodies  of  them  to  any  enterprise 
that  promised  to  gratify  their  appetite  for  plunder.  Such  was 
the  expedition  which,  in  1809,  he  anderiook  against  Berar,  then 
governed  by  an  effeminate,  unwarlike  sovereign ;  and  he  would 
have  succeeded  in  subverting  that  monarchy,  had  not  Lord  Minlo 
frisely  departed  from  his  strictly  defensive  system.  A  strong 
detachment  under  Colonel  Close  was  despatched  into  the  territory 
of  Nagpore,  which,  it  nas  notified  to  Ameer,  was  under  British 
protection.  That  adventurer  made  a  blustering  and  indignant 
reply,  but  was  soon,  by  a  variety  of  urcmoHtauces,  compelled  to 
retreat  into  Malwa;  and  the  govemor-geaeral,  on  farther  consi- 
deration, gave  up  the  design  which  he  bad  once  entertained,  of 
finally  crushing  him. 

The  arrangements  with  the  P^hwa,  meantime,  proceeded  also 
in  a  very  unsatisfactory  manner.  That  prince  began,  indeed,  by 
courting  the  English,  and  even  soliciting  the  continuance  of  their 
subsidiary  force  in  bis  territory;  but  bis  object  was  to  regain  the 
control  which  he  had  almost  entirely  lost  over  his  own  dominions. 
Besides  the  provinces  possessed  bv  Sundia  and  other  independent 
princes,  numerous  districts,  especially  in  the  south,  bad  been  par* 
celled  out  into  jagkira,  which,  like  the  European  fiefs  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  were  held  on  the  mere  tenure  of  homage  and  mili- 
tary service.  To  make  the  resemblance  more  complete,  the  jag- 
hirdars,  during  the  recent  period  of  public  confusion,  had  secured 
for  themselves  a  condiUon  of  almost  complete  independence.  The 
Company  fUt  eonsiderable  difficulty  when  importuned  for  aid 
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against  these  chiefs,  with  many  of  whom,  daring  the  late  exigea- 
cies,  they  had  formed  an  alliance ;  notwithstanding,  they  agreed 
to  enforce  over  them  the  authority  of  the  Peishwa,  not  as  an  abeo- 
lute  sovereign,  hat  as  their  liege  lord.  As  these  proud  dependants, 
however,  were  little  inclined  to  own  even  this  imperfect  obligation, 
they  imposed  on  their  head  the  frequent  necessity  of  calling  upon 
his  allies  to  support  his  claims,  and  of  declaring  their  posseaaioDfl 
forfeited.  Thus,  in  a  few  years,  principally  through  the  aid  or 
fear  of  our  countr}'men,  he  had  reduced  most  of  these  retainers, 
and  enriched  his  treasury  by  extensive  confiscation.  Having 
completely  recovered  his  power  and  provided  the  necessary  funds, 
he  resolved  at  once  to  shake  off  also  the  British  yoke,  and  to  re- 
establish his  influence  over  the  great  feudatories  of  the  Mahratta 
state.  For  this  purpose  he  availed  himself  of  the  services  of 
Trimbuckjee  Dainglia,  a  bold,  able,  but  very  dissolute  minister, 
raised  from  the  lowest  ranks,  and  entirely  devoted  to  his  master's 
purposes.  The  British  Resident  from  the  first  viewed  with  um- 
brage the  elevation  of  this  personage,  and  was  soon  brought  into 
direct  collision  with  him.  The  Peishwa,  among  his  other  plans 
of  aggrandizement,  had  revived  certain  ancient  claims  on  ths 
Ouickwar  or  sovereign  of  Guzerat,  with  whom  also  the  Company 
had  formed  a  subsidiary  alliance.  As  the  negotiations  on  this  sub- 
ject became  extremely  intricate,  it  was  agreed  that  Gungadhur 
Sastree,  the  prime  minister  of  that  state,  should  repair  to  the  court 
of  Poonah,  and  endeavour  to  place  them  on  an  intelligible  basis ; 
having,  however,  previously  obtained  a  safe  conduct  from  the 
English.  From  being  supposed  favourable  to  our  interests,  as 
well  as  from  some  personal  causes,  he  incurred  the  enmity  of 
Trimbuckjee  and  the  Peishwa ;  and  to  gratify  their  revenge,  they 
prevailed  upon  him  to  accompany  them  to  Punderpoor,  where  a 
religious  festival  of  peculiar  solemnity  was  to  be  celebrated. 
After  their  arrival  Gungadhur,  though  indisposed,  was  induced 
to  repair  to  the  temple  with  a  few  unarmed  attendants.  On  the 
way  certain  persons  were  heard  asking  in  a  whispering  tone  which 
was  the  Sastree ;  to  this  it  was  answered  that  it  was  he  who  wore 
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the  necklaoe ;  but  the  queatioD,  it  was  imagined,  waa  prompted  by 
mere  carioaity.  The  minUter,  hanng  performed  his  devotioDS, 
was  retaming  with  a  diminished  escoTt,  when  seyeral  men,  with 
long  twisted  cloths  used  for  tbe  purpose,  called  alond  to  clear  the 
way ;  and  the  Sastree  being  thus  left  alone,  they  rnshed  upon  him 
with  drawn  swordii,  and  quickly  pierced  him  with  numerons  wounds. 
Everything  conspired  to  render  it  manifest  that  Trimbockjee  was 
the  author  of  this  daring  crime;  for  the  assassins,  who  had  left 
him  is  tbe  temple,  were  seen  running  back  with  naked  weapons. 
On  the  most  trivial  pretexts,  however,  he  declined  to  submit  to 
any  formal  investigation.  In  short,  the  inquiries  of  Mr.  Elphin- 
stone,  the  Resident,  left  no  room  to  doabt  that  he  was  tbe  direct 
instigator  of  the  murder,  and  had  obtained  the  full  consent  ot 
Bajee  Rao  to  its  perpetration. 

The  British  minister,  on  this  emergency,  determined  to  adopt 
the  most  decisive  measures,  and,  with  tie  view  of  giving  effect  to 
the  negotiation,  ordered  the  auxiliary  force  to  approach  nearer  to 
Poonab.  The  Peishwa,  evidently  apprehensive  of  being  personally 
ehoiged  with  the  deed,  evaded,  on  various  grounds,  all  communi- 
cation on  the  subject.  At  length  two  persons  in  bis  confidence 
waited  on  the  Resident,  apparently  with  a  view  to  sound  his  inten- 
tions. Mr.  Elpbinstone  allowed  tbem  to  understand  that  there 
was  no  design  of  fising  the  crime  npon  the  Peishwa;  indeed, 
when  he  made  any  allusion  to  the  rumour  of  Bajee'a  guilt,  it  was 
with  tbe  air  of  entire  disbelief,  and  only  to  show  tbe  necessity  of 
his  disproving  it  by  bringing  tbe  real  offender  to  justice.  It  was 
demanded  that  Trimbnckjee,  who  waa  openly  charged  with  the 
murder,  should,  with  bis  two  principal  accomplices,  be  placed  in 
close  confinement  to  await  a  full  investigation.  The  prince  studi- 
ously employed  every  eTpedient  to  save  bis  favourite',  sometimes 
endeavouring  to  justify  bim,  and  at  other  times  declaring  it  beyond 
his  power  to  effect  his  arrest.  The  suspicion  thus  afforded  of  a 
determination  to  screen  tbe  offender,  induced  the  Resident,  with 
the  concnrreace  of  the  governor-general,  to  demand  that  he  should 
be  delivered  into  British  custody.     This  proposal  was  of  oouma 
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atiil  more  rerolting  to  the  PeishwK,  who  began  to  a 
troops;  and  it  waa  noderstood  that  he  was  on  the  pcnnt  of  Piaki'ig 
common  cetue  with  his  minister, — to  flee  with  him  firom  the 
capital,  and  endeaToor  to  raise  the  Mahrattaa  aguiut  the  Com- 
paoy.  Mr.  Elpbinstone  then  coiuidered  it  indtspeiuable  to  order 
the  BubitidiBry  force  to  march  upon  Poonahj  bnt  Bajee  Rao,  when 
be  saw  the  sword  about  to  be  drawn,  lost  conrage,  and  Tiimbnc^ee 
was  delivered  into  the  hands  of  the  English.  This  they  esteemed 
an  important  trinmph,  having  long  foreseen  that  they  most  olti- 
mately  come  to  a  rupture  with  this  person,  who  had  shown  a 
disposition  the  moat  evidently  hostile;  yet  to  have  driven  bim 
from  power,  merely  because  he  supported  his  mastor'a  interests 
and  opposed  a  foreign  influence,  would  have  been  extremely  odiotu 
in  the  eyes  of  the  nation.  But  the  crime  with  which  he  stood 
charged,  being  aggravated  in  the  view  of  the  natives  by  every 
possible  drcumstance,  as  having  been  committed  on  a  Bramin  of 
high  sanctity,  and  within  the  precincts  of  one  of  their  holiest 
shrines,  threw  a  great  degree  of  popularity  on  the  vigorous  steps 
taken  by  the  Kesident  for  its  punishment. 

Our  countrymen  conducted  their  prisoner  to  the  strong  fortress 
of  Tajinah  in  the  island  of  Salsette,  and  watched  him  so  narrowly 
that  they  did  not  admit  a  single  native  into  the  guard.  Bat  this 
excessive  precaution  was  perhaps  the  very  circumstance  which 
defeated  their  object.  The  vicinity  was  filled  with  the  minister's 
adherents;  and  a  groom  in  the  service  of  one  of  the  British  officers, 
in  passing  near  the  terrace  where  the  accused  was  allowed  to  walk, 
chanted  gaily  what  was  snpposed  to  be  a  Hindoo  song,  but  which 
really  communicated  a  plan  contrived  for  his  escape.  Through  a 
■mall  gap  in  the  wall  of  the  edifice,  he  reached  a  stable;  and  not 
being  missed  for  a  few  minutes,  succeeded  in  crossing  the  narrow 
channel  which  separates  Sabette  from  the  continent.  He  imme- 
diately hastened  to  the  southern  districts,  where  he  began  to  levy 
troops,  and  raise  the  whole  country  against  the  English. 

The  Peishwa  disavowed  all  knowledge  of  the  course  taken  by 
Trimbucltjee  after  hia  escape,  as  well  as  of  the  place  of  his  retreat; 
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mnd  U  no  proof  ooald  be  obtained  of  the  iklBchood  of  this  decUim- 
tkm,  the  good  aDderatandiiig  between  the  two  it^tes  wu  not  «t 
first  interrvpted.  Bajee'a  conduct,  however,  became  more  and 
more  muatis&ctoiy.  Troops  were  indeed  sent,  ostensibly  to  put 
down  the  insoirection;  but  they  reported  that  thej  coold  not  find 
an  enemy;  and,  in  fact,  they  held  a  friendly  commnnicatioo  with 
the  very  individual  whose  plans  they  professed  to  oppose.  The 
British  Resident  brther  learned  that  the  prince  was  in  active 
correspondence  with  the  insurgents;  that  he  had  held  an  itttemew 
with  Trimhnc^ee  at  a  village  MveDteen  miles  from  Poonah ;  and 
had  even  forwarded  to  him  liberal  supplies  of  money;  bebg  at  the 
same  time  employed  in  military  preparations,  with  the  intention, 
as  was  suspected,  of  co-operating  with  him.  Secret  negotiations 
were  also  carried  on  with  Sdndia,  Holkar,  and  other  Mahratta 
chiefb,  for  the  purpose  of  uniting  the  whole  confederation  for  the 
overthrow  of.  British  power.  All  remonstrances  relative  to  these 
proceedings  having  been  met  by  a  positive  denial,  as  well  as  by  a 
refusal  to  adopt  any  of  the  measures  demanded  as  proofs  of  an 
amicable  disposition,  it  was  thought  inconsistent  with  sound  policy 
to  allow  this  combination  to  reach  maturity.  Mr.  Elphinstone 
ordered  the  sobsidiary  force  to  advance  upon  Poonah,  and  gave 
notice  to  the  Feuhwa  that  hostilities  would  commence  within 
twenty-four  hours,  unless  three  of  his  strongest  fortresses,  Sin- 
gurh,  Rayree,  and  Poorundor,  should  be  provisionslly  placed  in 
the  hands  of  the  English,  and  assurance  given  that  within  a 
month  Trimbuckjee  would  be  again  delivered  up.  Bajee  Rao 
delayed  some  time  to  give  any  answer;  but  at  length,  with  that 
infirmity  of  purpose  which  usually  appeared  in  the  hour  of  danger, 
he  agreed  ancondltionally  to  all  these  terms.  The  fortresses  were 
surrendered,  and  a  price  set  on  the  head  of  the  minister.  Still 
the  Resident  gave  warning  that  these  concessions  cotdd  not  be 
considered  as  final;  and  that  the  Peishwa,  having  forfeited  the 
confidence  of  the  Company,  could  not  expect  the  treaty  of  Bassein 
to  be  renewed,  unless  under  modiHcations,  the  extent  of  which 
most  depend  upon  the  next  despatch  from  the  gorenwr-generaL 
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Aooordingly  it  was  soon  after  announced,  that  amicable  reladoni 
could  only  be  restored  on  tbe  following  terms: — ^That  the  subeidiary 
force  should  be  augmented  by  5000  horse  and  3000  in&ntry,  for  the 
maintenance  of  which,  territories  yielding  a  revenue  of  thirty-four 
lacks  of  rupees  must  be  ceded;  that  in  this  cession  the  strong  city 
of  Ahmednugger  should  be  included;  that  his  highness  should 
renounce  the  character  of  head  of  the  Mahratta  confederacy,  and 
cease  to  hold  direct  communication  with  any  of  the  native  powers. 
These  severe  conditions  the  Peishwa  sought  by  eveiy  e£fort  to 
mitigate  or  elude;  but  as  the  Resident  remained  inflexible,  a  treaty 
to  this  effect  was  signed  on  tbe  13th  June  1817. 

In  carrying  on  tbe  narrative  of  the  transactions  at  Poonah,  we 
have  been  led  beyond  the  commencement  of  the  administration  of 
the  Marquis  of  Hastings,  who  arrived  in  the  end  of  the  year  1813. 
The  Company,  in  appointing  to  this  high  station  so  eminent  a 
military  character,  seemed  to  intimate  a  conviction  that  the  pacific 
or  merely  defensive  policy  on  which  they  had  for  some  time  acted 
could  not  be  much  longer  maintained.  Lord  Hastings  in  fact 
soon  indicated  a  disposition  to  resume  the  more  active  scheme  of 
government  so  ably  pursued  by  the  Marquis  Wellesley.  He 
appeared  resolved  to  suppress  the  growing  power  of  the  predatory 
associations;  to  renew  the  alliances  with  the  Rajpoot  and  other 
minor  chiefs ;  and  generally  to  establish  the  control  of  the  English 
over  the  Indian  states.  But  bis  attention  was  for  a  time  drawn 
off  by  movements  in  a  new  and  somewhat  unexpected  quarter. 

The  extensive  region  which  slopes  downward  from  the  summit 
of  the  Himalayah  to  the  plain  of  Hindostan  has  always  been 
occupied  by  fierce  and  warlike  tribes.  Being,  as  described  in  a 
former  chapter,  broken  into  a  number  of  narrow  valleys  separated 
by  steep  and  lofty  ridges,  it  had  been  parcelled  out  among  various 
independent  chiefs,  never  before  united  in  such  a  way  as  to  prove 
dangerous  to  the  central  kingdoms.  Lately,  however,  the  Goor- 
khas,  a  rude  but  brave  race  of  men,  led  by  a  warlike  commander, 
had  conquered  the  valleys  of  Nepaul,  the  finest  which  intersect 
that  magnificent  range  of  mountains.     Thither  they  transferred 
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the  Mtt  of  tlieir  gorernment,  and  having  by  a  akilfbl  policy  con- 
ciliated the  ndghbonring  priDces,  had  made  this  acqaiflidon  a 
■tep  to  farther  conqneBt.  They  accordingly  proceeded  to  Bnbdue 
different  tracts,  till  their  territory  extended  above  ROO  milee  in 
leDgUi,  and  comprehended  nearly  the  whole  Alpine  region  of 
Northern  India.  They  then  cast  a  longing  eye  towards  the  wide 
ptun  that  Bpreadu  beneath,  covered  with  all  the  richee  of  tropical 
caltivation,  and  capable  of  afibrding  an  ample  revenue.  Being 
generally  Buperior  to  the  native  troops,  both  in  courage  and  dia- 
dpline,  they  might  perhaps  in  &vonrable  circnmstanoes  bare 
fbnnded  an  empire  equal  to  that  of  Aurengzebe.  Tbey  had,  hew- 
ever,  to  encoooter,  not  the  fidlen  fragments  of  Mognl  greatneei, 
nor  the  loose  squadrons  of  Mahratta  horse,  hut  the  discipliiied 
strength  of  that  new  power  which  had  become  paramount  in  Hin- 
dostan.  The  Britiab,  by  the  nnmerooe  victories  gained  in  the 
late  war,  had  extended  their  boundaries  along  nearly  the  whole 
line  of  this  mountain- domain.  The  Goorkhaa,  on  seeing  their 
career  thus  checked,  hesitated  for  some  time  whether  they  should 
commit  themselves  against  so  formidable  an  adversary.  Meanwhile 
tbey  appropriated  certain  small  portiona  of  territory,  to  which,  by 
the  vague  tennrea  prevalent  in  that  country,  tbey  could  toaoA 
some  ancient  cUim.  Repeated  complaints  being  made,  tbey  at 
length  agreed  that  deputies  ^m  either  side  should  meet  in  order 
to  examine  and  decide  the  pretensions  to  the  land  in  dispute.  The 
commissioners  assembled;  but  those  of  Nepaul,  it  is  alleged, 
showed  a  singular  insensibility  to  the  clearest  proof  of  the  total 
absence  of  right  on  their  part  to  the  favonred  spots  of  which  tbc^ 
had  taken  possession;  and  even  where  they  were  obliged  to  yield, 
the  supreme  authority  evaded  or  retracted  its  sanction.  At  length 
the  governor- general,  considering  the  claim  to  a  particular  district 
most  clearly  established,  sent  a  detachment,  which  provisionally 
oucupied  it,  till  these  endless  discussions  sbonld  terminate.  Tbe 
Kepaulese  did  not  at  first  oppose  this  movement;  but  as  soon  aa 
tbe  troops  bad  retired  during  tbe  unhealthy  seaaon,  leaving  only 
a  small  par^  to  gnard  the  frontier,  they  advanced  in  fbroe  and 
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drove  them  oat,  killing  and  wounding  several  of  their  number. 
After  this  there  was  no  longer  room  to  hesitate  as  to  the  imme- 
diate necessity  of  warlike  operations. 

Ameer  Sing,  the  able  and  enterprising  commander  of  the  Ne- 
paalese,  on  grounds  which  it  seems  impossible  fiilly  to  understand 
or  justify,  had  taken  post  on  the  western  extremity  of  their  con- 
quests. Lord  Hastings,  who,  in  1814,  sent  into  the  field  a  force 
of  30,000  men,  availing  himself  of  the  position  assumed  by  the 
enemy,  formed  the  plan  of  enclosing  his  army,  and  cutting  it  off 
fix>m  the  central  territories.  Generals  Ochterlony  and  Gillespie, 
at  the  head  of  their  respective  divisions,  marched,  the  one  to 
attack  Ameer  in  front,  the  other  to  occupy  the  passes  by  which 
he  might  effect  his  retreat  The  latter  speedily  penetrated  into 
the  Deyra  Dhoon,  one  of  the  finest  valleys  which  diversify  the 
Himalayah,  and  the  main  channel  of  communication  between  the 
eastern  and  western  districts.  Somewhat  unexpectedly  he  found 
this  passage  commanded  by  the  fortress  of  Ealunga,  or  Nalapanee, 
rendered  formidable,  not  by  artificial  bulwarks,  but  by  its  situa- 
tion on  the  top  of  a  hill,  where  it  could  only  be  approached  through 
a  thick  and  entangled  jungle.  That  gallant  officer,  however, 
^  perceiving  that  it  formed  the  key  of  the  territory,  hesitated  not  to 
commence  an  attack.  He  divided  his  army  into  four  detachments, 
which,  advancing  from  different  points,  were  to  meet  at  the  summit, 
and  engage  in  a  common  assault.  Such  a  plan  is  at  first  view 
imposing;  yet  it  appears  founded  on  false  principles,  and  in  prac- 
tice is  likely  to  prove  extremely  perilous.  The  chances  are  many 
that  the  different  corps  will  not  all  reach  their  destination  at  the 
same  moment;  and  if  one  arrive  before  the  others,  it  will  have  to 
encounter  the  united  resistance  of  the  enemy's  force.  Such  was 
the  case  now;  one  division,  making  their  way  through  every  diffi- 
culty, arrived  in  front  of  Kalunga  before  they  could  be  supported 
by  the  rest  of  the  anny.  The  general  then  came  up,  and  seeing 
his  troops  thus  exposed  to  the  whole  fire  of  the  besieged,  led  them 
at  once  to  the  assault,  hoping,  with  this  corps  alone,  to  carry  the 
place.     They  accordingly  dislodged  the  outposts,  and  arrived 
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Tinder  tlie  very  walla;  bat  were  twice  driven  back  b^  showera  of 
^npe-ahot,  arrows,  uid  deRtmctive  niisailea  peculiar  to  Indian 
warfitre.  GiUeepie,  nevertbelesa,  determiDing  to  carry  the  fort 
or  die,  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  atorming- party,  and 
cheered  them  on,  waring  hia  hat,  and  pointing  with  hia  sword 
to  the  gate.  At  this  niomeDt  a  ball  pierced  hia  heart, — he  fell; 
and  all  hopea  of  aucoesa  were  at  onoe  abandoned.  The  arrival 
of  another  division  serred  merely  to  cover  the  retreat  of 
the  farmer.  Colonel  Uawbey,  however,  who  ncceeded  to  the 
command,  felt  deeply  tbe  importance  that  thia  firat  and  great 
military  operation  ahonld  not  be  finally  abortive;  but  he  waa 
obliged  to  delay  his  meditated  attack  till  a  battering- train  was 
proenred  from  Delbi.  Three  days  afterwards  a  breach  was 
effected,  and  an  assault  commenced,  under  tbe  command  of  Major 
Ingleby ;  bnt  the  resolute  defence,  and  formidable  fire  of  the 
garrison,  again  baffled  every  efTort.  The  batteries,  notwithstand- 
ing, continued  to  play  till  tbe  walla,  which  were  by  no  means 
lofty,  were  reduced  almost  to  a  heap  of  ruins;  and  the  natives 
then  evacnated  the  place  which  they  had  ao  gallantly  defended. 
General  Martindale,  who  now  took  the  command,  advanced  to 
attack  the  enemy  stationed  at  the  strong  fort  of  Jytuk ;  bnt  here 
agun  the  British  troops,  throagh  their  too  impetuons  valour,  were 
thrown  into  oonfaaion,  and  obliged  to  fall  back  with  considerable 
loss.  At  the  same  time,  the  army  which  waa  attempting  to  pene- 
trate direct  into  Nepaul  tbrongh  the  district  of  Sarun  had  two  of 
its  detachments  anrrounded  and  cnt  off;  on  which  account  operv 
tions  on  that  aide  were  completely  paralyzed. 

These  events  produced  an  alarming  sensation  at  Calcutta,  while 
they  were  received  with  the  highest  exultation  in  all  the  native 
courts,  which  were  watching  for  an  opportunity  to  effect  the  down- 
fal  of  British  power  in  India.  Movements  were  made  by  Scindia 
and  other  princes,  which  aeemed  to  call  for  an  increase  of  the 
corpa  of  observation  stationed  in  their  territories.  Yet  the  Marquia 
of  Hastings,  judiciously  considering  that  to  obtun  some  decisive 
■uecess  over  the  Nepoaleee  and  compel  them  to  nts  fi>r  peace  waa 
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the  only  mode  by  which  the  evil  cpnld  be  remedied,  angmenied 
and  concentrated  his  force  abready  stationed  on  the  theatre  <^  war. 
General  Ochterlony,  hitherto  checked  by  the  losses  of  the  diTiaifm 
that  was  to  act  in  combination  with  him,  began  yigoroiis  opera- 
tions on  the  offensive.  He  had  already  compelled  Ameer  Sing  to 
retire  from  the  heights  of  Ramghur  to  those  of  Malown,  whiob 
were  also  exceedingly  strong.  He  had  likewise  reduced  Ratnghnri 
Bellaspore,  and  the  other  fastnesses  that  commanded  this  moantain- 
region.  At  the  same  time  the  province  of  Kemaoon  being  left 
unprotected,  a  detachment  was  sent  under  Colonel  Nioolla,  wlio 
besieged,  and,  on  the  25th  April  1815,  took  Almora,  its  capitaL 
Ameer,  now  closely  confined  to  his  fortified  post  at  Malown,  was 
obliged  to  capitulate^  though  on  honourable  terms,  being  allowed 
to  join  the  main  army  with  the  troops  under  his  charge. 

The  government  of  Nepaul  were  so  deeply  discouraged  by  these 
reverses,  that  notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  several  chiefs,  and 
particularly  of  Ameer  Sing,  who  proposed  even  to  seek  support 
from  the  Emperor  of  China,  they  determined  to  open  a  negotiation. 
The  terms  demanded  by  Lord  Hastings  were  high, — including 
the  cession  of  all  the  provinces  conquered  in  the  west,  and  also  of 
the  Teraee  or  border  of  jungle  which  extends  along  the  base  of 
the  mountains.  This  last  article  formed  the  chief  obstacle  to  the 
treaty,  not  so  much  on  account  of  the  actual  value  of  the  territory, 
as  because  most  of  the  principal  chiefs  at  court  had  in  it  assign- 
ments of  land  from  which  they  derived  their  income.  The  mar- 
quis, considering  the  point  to  be  of  little  consequence,  had  made  up 
his  mind,  and  given  directions  that  it  should  not  stand  in  the  way 
of  an  adjustment.  The  Nepaulese  ambassadors  had,  in  fact,  agreed 
to  the  terms  and  signed  them ;  but  when  transmitted  for  ratification, 
the  court  was  induced,  on  the  grounds  just  stated,  to  refuse  its 
consent.  In  such  circumstances,  there  appeared  no  longer  room 
for  the  intended  concession ;  and  no  alternative  was  left  but  the 
renewal  of  war.  This  was  attended  with  considerable  inconveni- 
ence, since,  in  confident  expectation  of  peace,  the  preparations  had 
not  only  been  relaxed,  but  even  part  of  the  military  stores  sold 
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off;  however,  extraordinu?  exertionti  wer«  made,  and  the  umy, 
in  January  1816,  vae  again  ready  to  take  the  field. 

The  enemy  had  intrenched  themBelvea  in  the  strong  paas  of 
Chereea-ghatee,  which  Ebnned  the  entrance  into  their  moontain- 
territory ;  but  General  Ochterlony,  hy  a  akilM  tboagh  laboriona 
march,  tnmed  this  position,  and  penetrated  to  Mockwanpoor,  in 
the  vicinity  of  which  they  had  erected  several  fbrta  and  stockades. 
Two  RuoceBeive  defeats  convinced  them  of  the  folly  of  tbeir  attempt 
to  contend  with  British  troops ;  they  made  orertores  for  a  &«ah 
negotjation,  in  which  all  the  points  in  dispate  were  yielded ;  and 
in  March  a  definitive  treaty  was  conclnded.  The  governor- general 
was  then  with  a  good  grace  able  to  grant,  as  a  matter  of  favour, 
most  of  the  districts  for  the  possession  of  which  they  had  been  lo 
extrenely  solicitous. 

The  contest  with  Nepanl  having  been  bronght  to  a  snocessM 
termination,  the  Marquis  of  Hastings  turned  his  views  to  that  new 
system  of  policy  which  be  was  desirous  to  establiBb  with  regard 
to  the  central  powers  of  India.  It  consisted  partly  in  the  renewal 
and  extension  of  subsidiary  alliances  with  the  native  princes, 
partly  in  the  extirpation  of  the  predatory  states  which  had  arisen 
in  the  heart  of  the  empire.  In  the  former  view,  overtures  from 
Bhopal,  when  threatened  by  Scindia  and  the  Rajah  of  Berar,  were 
at  first  well  received ;  but  amid  the  distractions  occasioned  by  the 
Nepaul  contestr  it  became  necessary  that  they  should  be  cour- 
teously evaded.  A  negotiation  was  opened  with  the  Rajpoot  prince 
of  Jyepore,  who  had  made  heavy  complaints  of  having  in  1806 
been  deserted  by  the  English,  and  exposed  to  the  depredations  of 
the  Holkar  family  and  other  plundering  tribes.  The  treaty  for 
some  time  proceeded  with  promptitude ;  but  the  very  knowledge 
that  he  was  about  to  be  supported  by  the  British  having  overawed 
his  enemies  and  averted  the  present  danger,  the  deep-rooted  jea- 
lousy always  cherished  by  the  native  sovereigns  respecting  the 
admission  of  foreign  troops  soon  revived.  A  powerful  party  ex- 
claimed against  the  ministers  by  whom  the  treaty  was  conducted, 
aa  betrayers  of  their  country ;  and  th^  thought  it  expedtMit,  by 
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adnuiciDg  conditions  that  wen  inadmissible,  to  prerent  ite  finil 
conclnaion. 

This  diaappointment  was  compenaated  by  a  more  fbrtimate  oo- 
carrence  in  another  qnart«r.  Ragbojee  Bboonslah,  rajah  of  Bonr, 
died,  leaving  a  son,  Piusajee,  so  infinn  both  in  mind  and  body  •■  to 
be  incapable  of  maintaining  even  the  lemblanee  of  royaltr.  In 
these  circomstances,  Appa  Saheb,  his  conein  and  also  presamptiTe 
heir,  aasomed  the  aathority  of  regent,  to  which  he  seemed  to  poanH 
a  kgitimate  dum.  Another  chie^  however,  Dhnrmajee  Bhoonslah, 
having  fbnned  a  powerfol  party,  rendered  it  doabtful  whether 
Appa  woold  be  able  to  maintain  himself  without  foreign  ud.  The 
latter,  therefore,  made  overtures  to  the  Britiah  for  a  snbsidiary 
alliance,  coupled  with  the  condition  of  supporting  him  in  the  ad- 
ministration. This,  in  the  present  temper  of  the  conncila  of  Cal- 
cntta,  was  most  readily  granted.  The  atipnlated  force  was  to  oonrist 
of  six  battalions  of  infantry  and  one  regiment  of  cavalry,  partly 
attached  to  the  regent's  person ;  for  the  maintenance  of  which 
the  annual  amount  of  seven  and  a  half  lacks  of  mpees  waa  to 
bo  received  in  money- payments,  instead  of  the  invidioos  mode  of 
territorial  cession.  This  treaty,  according  to  Mr.  Prinsep,  was 
viewed  at  the  presidency  with  the  highest  exultation,  aa  an  ar- 
rangement by  which  the  state  of  Berer  was  finally  detached  from 
the  Mahratta  Icagne,  and  fixed  in  our  interests  ;  and  not  as  what 
it  really  was,  a  mere  expedient  for  the  attainment  of  personal 
objects,  and  to  be  thrown  aside  as  soon  as  these  were  accom- 
plished. 

The  occupation  of  Berar  aS'orded  great  facilities  for  operaUona 
against  the  predatory  powers,  whose  main  rallying- point  waa  is 
Malwa,  the  hilly  province  to  the  northward  of  the  Nerbudda.  He 
governor- general,  however,  had  not  yet  obtained  permission  to 
root  them  out  of  that  strong  country,  and  was  obliged  to  content 
himself  with  drawing  a  cordon  along  the  southern  hank  of  the 
river,  by  which  he  hoped  to  prevent  them  from  again  penetrating 
into  the  Deccan.  Unfortunately  for  themselves,  Cheetoo  and 
other  chiefs  had  at  this  Ume  acquired  a  considerable  increaae  of 
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gtrengtb.  Thej'  had  been  left  Eerer&l  years  Dearly  unmoleBted ; 
and  had  even  received  Becret  Manrances  of  BDpport  from  the  prin- 
cipal MahratU  chieftainB,  who  \rere  meditating  a  fresh  attempt, 
with  the  aid  of  the  Pindarreea,  to  subvert  the  ascendency  of 
Britain.  They  were,  however,  conBiderably  alarmed  by  the  ap- 
pearance  of  the  foroe  stationed  on  the  Nerbudda ;  but  seeing  it 
remain  inactive,  while  they  themselves  had  mnstered  23,000 
cavalry,  they  concdved  it  possible  to  penetrate  at  some  point  the 
extended  line  along  which  tLe  English  were  posted.  Accordingly, 
with  10,000  horsemen,  they  crossed  on  the  extreme  right  with 
Boch  rapidity,  that  onr  infantry  were  nnable  either  to  arrest  or 
overtake  them.  They  then  separated  into  two  luihws  or  plunder- 
ing bands,  one  of  which  proceeded  dne  soath  into  the  country  of 
the  Nisam,  and  reached  the  banks  of  the  Godavery.  The  other 
marched  eastward,  and  entered  the  Company's  territory  of  Gan- 
jam,  where  in  the  course  of  twelve  days  during  the  preceding  year 
they  had  killed  and  wounded  nearly  700  persons,  and  carried  cS 
or  destroyed  property  to  the  value  of  £100,000.  A  third  party 
croBsed  at  Burhanpoor,  and  overran  the  dominions  of  the  Peishwa 
to  some  distance  beyond  Poonab. 

The  Pindarrees  had  thus  eluded  the  Tegular  force  appointed  to 
check  their  inroads;  yet  though  tbey  were  still  liable  to  be 
attacked  by  several  detached  corps  that  were  scouring  the  country 
in  different  directions,  they  never  stationed  sentries,  nor  took  any 
similar  precaution  against  an  evil  to  which  they  were  always 
exposed.  WhUe  the  lai^  body  who  had  reached  the  Godavery 
were  deliberating  on  their  future  coarse,  Major  M'Dowal,  with  a 
party  of  light  troops,  came  upon  them  so  unexpectedly,  that  they 
had  received  a  discharge  of  fire-arms  before  almost  a  man  of  them 
was  mounted ;  and  they  were  obliged  to  flee,  abandoning  nearly 
all  their  horses  and  plunder.  One  bold  cbieftun,  with  260 
troopers,  crossed  the  Peninsula,  swept  along  the  western  shore, 
and,  ascending  the  Taptee,  reached  hb  home  with  less  indeed 
than  half  his  original  number,  but  all  of  them  carrying  in  thui 
•addles  a  rich  booty.     Major  Lnshington,  again,  learning  that  the 
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otlier  band  had  passed  Poonah,  made  a  march  of  fifty  milea,  tat 
upon  them  while  busied  in  cooking,  and  gare  them  so  oomplelaa 
defeat  that  only  a  fen  escaped.  Id  Ganjam,  too,  they  met  wtt 
several  3urpriac»,  in  one  of  which  Lieutenant  Borthwick  beat  ^ 
their  camp  irith  only  6ily  men.  They  abandoned  th^  attem)) 
to  penetrate  into  the  territory  of  Cuttacic  ;  and  leammg  that  a 
plan  WBB  formed  to  intercept  their  retam,  they  endeavonnd  to 
effect  their  object  by  a  circuitous  route  through  Bundeleond,  ■ 
the  course  of  which  Colonel  Adams  and  other  officers  ■"fl'f**^ 
upon  them  very  severe  losses. 

Althoagh  this  campaign  had  been  in  some  neosure  BOCcenU 
and  eren  triumphant,  it  afforded  reason  to  apprehend  that  Id& 
could  never  he  secure  from  the  inroad  of  these  marauders,  et>  loqf 
as  they  should  have  a  place  of  anfc  retreat.  Upwards  of  30,000 
troops  had  been  employed  against  them,  a  number  adequate  to> 
regular  war,  and  involving  an  immense  expenditure  ;  yet  tbw 
desperate  freebooters  bad  penetrated  through  a  strong  line  of  de- 
fence, while  their  Hiibaequent  failure  was  occasioned  only  by  »i 
undue  security,  which  they  would  prohahly  Icam  to  correct  !!• 
periniBsion  granted  by  the  government  at  home  to  prosecute  tlu 
war  against  ibem  was  far  from  being  unlimited  ;  but  the  marqdo 
truRtcd  that  the  events  uhieh  had  occurred  daring  this  campaigSi 
and  the  success  which  ho  hoped  would  still  attend  his  meanm% 
would  procare  for  him  the  sanction  of  (be  Company. 

About  the  middle  of  the  j-ear  1817,  the  governor- general  p* 
in  motion  the  most  mmterous  and  efficient  host  that  bad  ever 
perhaps  taken  the  field  in  Imiia.  Its  entire  amount  is  estitnatsd 
at  about  81,000  infantry  and  10,000  cavalry  ;  of  which  57,000 
advanced  from  the  Deccan  and  Gnzerat,  and  34,000  from  Bsngil 
throngb  Ilindostan  Proper.  To  the  corps  from  the  Deccan  wm 
attached  13,000  irregular  cavalry,  and  to  that  from  Bengal  10,000 
of  the  same  force,  many  of  them  good  troops.  The  main  body  rf 
the  Bengal  army,  under  the  immediate  command  of  the  Marqini 
of  Hastings,  assembled  at  Secundra,  and  proceeded  to  croM  tlie 
Jumna  near  Calpy.     Another  corps  was  instructed  to  pua  that 
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river  at  Agra ;  while  two  amaller  sectioDB  were  to  act  on  the 
flanks,  and  to  oonneot  this  with  the  other  armies.  The  Deccan 
force  was  to  advance  in  two  diTinooa  under  Generals  Hislop  and 
Sir  John  Malcolm ;  Colonel  AdamB  led  the  regiments  from  Berar, 
while  Generals  Doveton  and  Smith  took  post  in  the  rear,  ready 
either  to  support  the  miun  body,  or  to  suppress  any  commotion 
that  might  arise  at  Poonah  or  Nagpore.  General  Keir  meantime 
led  the  army  of  Guserat  into  Malwa.  All  these  divisions  formed 
a  complete  circle  around  the  Findarree  positions,  closing  in  upon 
them  aa  to  a  common  centre.  This  system  of  tactics,  which  in 
contending  with  disciplined  forces  is  accompanied  with  the  danger 
that  the  enemy,  avaiiing  himself  of  his  central  position,  may  suc- 
cesuvely  attack  and  beat  the  di&rent  corps  advaniung  against 
him,  was  attended  with  no  such  hazard  when  directed  against 
troops  who  never  encountered  an  adversary  in  pitched  battle, — 
whose  sole  aim  was  escape,  and  to  whom  flight  was  victory.  It 
was  by  such  a  movement  only  that  they  could  he  enclosed  and 
finally  crushed. 

There  was  one  circumstance  attending  this  campaign  which 
could  not  be  r^arded  without  some  degree  of  alarm,  namely,  that 
it  led  our  army  into  the  territories  of  princes  who  viewed  with  the 
moat  rancorous  jealousy  the  height  to  which  the  British  power 
had  now  attained.  All  of  them,  seeing  in  its  success  the  downfal 
of  tbur  own  ambitious  hopes,  and  even  of  their  independence, 
anxiously  watched  the  favourable  moment  for  striking  a  blow. 
Even  the  courts  of  Nagpore  and  Bydrabad,  notwithstanding  the 
treaties  I^  which  they  professed  to  be  bound,  could  not  by  any 
means  be  relied  upon.  BcBides,  the  Pindarree  war  was  to  be 
carried  on  in  the  dominions  of  Scindia  and  Holkar,  the  most 
deadly  foes  to  the  British  name.  Of  the  former  Sir  John  Mal- 
colm justly  observes  that  be  never  could  be  expected  to  forget  the 
loss  of  empire  sustaiued  through  Britain  : — "  All  his  habits,  his 
prejudices,  his  wishes,  are  against  us ;  we  have  nothing  in  onr 
lavour  but  his  fears.  His  faith  and  his  promises  cannot  be  relied 
on  for  ■  moment."    It  appears  indeed  that  Cheetoo,  the  principal 
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leader  of  the  Pindarrees,  had  made  urgent  appIicatioiiB  tliat  In 
would  allow  to  him  a  place  where  hia  fEonily  mig^ht  be  aujiiiiil 
from  danger ;  adding,  '*  that  therehj  my  heart  may  be  lek  it 
ease,  and  1  may  face  the  English  with  confidence.  Then  for  oom^ 
by  the  blessing  of  God  and  the  fortune  of  the  fnxalted,  the  tonrak 
shall  be  spread  to  the  environs  of  Calcutta,  the  whole  comArj 
shall  be  consigned  to  ashes,  and  to  such  distress  shall  thej  bi 
reduced,  that  the  accounts  will  not  fail  to  reach  yoa ;  hot  at  pn- 
seut  this  must  be  delayed  for  want  of  a  place  of  refuge."  To  tUi 
Scindia's  ministers  replied,  that  they  could  not  take  such  a  tta^ 
without  an  immediate  rupture  with  the  British  goyemment ;  Uk 
ihat  Gheetoo  might  depend  on  their  utmost  aid  in  secret.  In  then 
circumstances  Lord  Hastings  considered  it  indispensable,  before 
leaving  Scindia's  dominions  behind  him,  to  extort  his  consent  to 
such  a  treaty  as  might  withdraw  from  him  the  means  of  a  hostik 
interposition  in  the  approaching  conflict.  Colonel  Close,  the  Resi- 
dent at  Gwalior,  was  instructed  to  demand  that  he  should  plaee 
his  troops  entirely  at  the  disposal  of  the  governor-general ;  that 
he  should  furnish  a  contingent  of  5000  horse,  and  supply  fundi 
out  of  which  they  might  be  supported;  finally,  that  be  should 
provisionally  deliver  up  the  forts  of  Hindia  and  Asseerghur,  o& 
which,  to  save  his  honour,  his  flag  would  continue  to  fly.  There 
was  even  to  be  a  private  understanding,  that  while  the  contest 
lasted  he  should  not  quit  his  capital.  Scindia  manifested  the 
most  violent  opposition,  first  to  the  English  entering  his  domin- 
ions at  all,  and  then  to  the  terms  attached  to  that  movement ;  nor 
was  it  till  Lord  Hastings  from  one  quarter,  and  General  Donkin 
from  another,  were  each  within  a  day's  march  of  his  frontier,  that 
the  treaty  was  reluctantly  signed. 

A  negotiation  was  next  opened  with  Ameer  Khan,  and,  as  he 
was  a  principal  member  of  the  confederation,  it  was  made  a  pri- 
mary article  that  he  should  disband  the  whole  of  his  turbulent 
corps.  This  demand  was  severe,  for  he  must  thereby  lose  every- 
thing on  which  his  importance  and  power  had  been  founded  ;  but 
in  return  he  was  offered  the  guarantee  of  the  territories  held  by 
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him  under  grants  from  Holkor,  and  of  whiob  hia  tenure  wu  other- 
wiM  very  precwionB.  Haviog  submitted  to  the  terms,  the  treat; 
was  signed  bj  his  agent  at  Delhi,  on  condition  that  a  month 
should  be  allowed  previonsl;  to  ratification ;  bot  the  stipulated 
period  had  elapsed,  and  k  British  armj  was  surrooDding  him  on 
ever;  side,  before  he  would  affix  his  name  to  it.  His  troops  being 
then  disbanded,  he  seemed  thenceforth  to  place  his  hopes  of  ag- 
grandizement solely  in  the  English  alliance,  and  cordially  exerted 
himself  in  promoting  its  objects. 

The  Pindorree  chiefs  eould  not  view  this  immense  force,  espe- 
cially when  it  began  to  dose  in  around  them,  without  the  deepest 
alarm.  While  the  rainy  season  still  suspended  operations,  they 
held  frequent  conferences  on  the  stale  of  their  a&ira.  Their  only 
hope,  they  were  convinced,  was  to  quit  their  present  haunts  Kad 
aeek  a  temporary  home  in  some  remote  quarter  of  India.  But  it 
was  difficult  to  find  a  secure  place  in  which  to  deposit  their  pro- 
perty and  their  families  ;  for  even  amid  their  wandering  life  they 
were  stUl  ansceptible  of  the  strongest  domestic  attachments.  This 
embarrassment  and  the  violent  dissensions  which  had  loeg  rugned 
between  their  two  principal  heads,  Kurrcem  and  Cheeloo,  caused 
them  to  break  up  without  having  formed  any  definite  plan.  The 
invading  annieB  began  to  move  as  Boon  as  the  nuns  hod  abated, 
and  wUle  the  swelling  of  the  rivers  might  yet  impede  the  rapid 
movements  of  their  adversaries. 

The  opening  of  the  campaign,  meantime,  was  retarded  by  two 
TCry  unexpected  circumstances  ; — The  first  was  the  appearance  in 
the  main  army  of  that  terrible  epidemic,  usually  denominated  the 
cholera  gpasmodica,  which,  after  creating  desolation  and  dismay 
in  the  greater  part  of  India,  spread  through  Persia  into  Russia, 
and  thence  oil  over  Europe,  occasioning  a  very  considerable  loss 
of  life  in  the  British  empire,  and  then  reaching  even  to  the  Ameri- 
can continent.* 
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ThiB  disorder  first  showed  itself^  in  August  1817,  in  the  silkli 
of  Jessore,  about  sixty  miles  north-east  of  Calcuttfti  in  the  maniliy 
districts  which  form  the  Delta  of  the  Ganges.  The  whole  of  tho 
tract  extending  along  the  lower  course  of  that  river  ie  intersected 
by  numberless  branches  of  its  stream,  whence  are  derived  canali 
and  tanks  that  diffuse  the  benefit  of  irrigation  almost  to  every 
field.  These  artificial  channels,  however,  are  often  in  bad  repur 
and  filled  with  stagnant  water,  while  even  the  river  itself  at  oer- 
tain  seasons  has  not  current  sufficient  to  preserve  its  salabrioai 
qualities.  Added  to  this,  the  extreme  violence  of.  the  heat  in 
summer,  and  of  the  rains  in  winter,  renders  the  whole  of  this  paii 
of  Bengal  liable  to  fevers  and  other  climatic  disorders.  When 
any  of  these  atmospheric  phenomena  occur  in  an  extraordinaiy 
degree,  and  especially  when,  by  injuring  the  cultivated  fields, 
they  render  the  grain  scarce  and  bad,  epidemics  of  the  most 
malignant  description  are  frequently  generated.  The  years  1815 
and  1816  were  distinguished  by  very  striking  peculiarities  of  sea- 
son and  weather.  In  May  of  the  latter  year,  the  heat  became  most 
intense,  the  thermometer  rose  to  ninety- eight  degrees  in  the  shade, 
and  various  persons,  both  European  and  native,  fell  down  dead  in 
the  streets.  A  deficiency  in  the  periodical  rains  was  also  appre- 
hended till  the  beginning  of  September,  when  there  poured  down 
a  complete  deluge,  causing  a  more  extensive  inundation  than  was 
recollected  by  the  oldest  inhabitant.  This  was  followed  by  attacks 
of  low  typhus  fever,  and  of  malignant  sore  throat, — a  disorder 
formerly  unknown  in  that  region,  but  believed  on  this  occasion  to 
be  contagious. 

The  year  1817  was  from  the  first  uncommonly  moist,  and  the 


•cribe  It  very  distinctly  under  the  names  of  Sitanga  or  ^18hlichL  Eztensire  raragm  are 
represented  to  bare  been  committed  by  it  in  Bcnf^  in  1762 ;  in  a  divlBion  of  troops  which 
In  1781  were  marching  through  tho  district  of  Gaivjam ;  and  in  1783,  daring  the  annual 
fosUval  at  Hurdwar.  In  1787,  a  malady,  the  symptoms  of  which  clearly  establish  its  Idea- 
lity, prevailed  at  Vellore  and  Arcot  on  the  coas»t  of  CoromandeL  It  had  not,  however, 
daring  a  long  period,  assumed  any  formidable  aspect ;  and  in  the  coroprehenalTe  leMn 
published  by  the  Modical  Board  at  Madras,  the  column  for  cTiclera  tpamodka  In  1819  and 
the  two  fbllowing  years  exhibits  nearly  a  continued  blank. 
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anniul  nins  began  on  the  25Qi  Uay,  abont;  tliiee  we^  befors 
the  Waal  period.  They  fell  to  a  deptb  greater  by  ons-third  than 
in  ndinary  yean ;  bo  that,  before  the  middle  of  Angnst,  nearly 
the  whole  diabict  composing  the  Delta  of  the  Gangea  was  one 
dieet  i^  water.  It  was  during  the  diBtempered  state  of  the  air 
thns  prodnoed,  that  the  malignant  cholera  broke  forth  on  a  scale 
hitherto  qoite  unprecedented.  The  disease,  either  in  its  common 
or  riolent  form,  appeared  nearly  at  the  same  time  in  difierentparta 
of  BengaL  Bnt  it  was  in  Jetsore,  eitoated  in  the  tract  called  the 
SnnJerbnnds,  covered  with  thick  jungle  and  surrouDded  by  stag* 
nant  waters,  that  it  aisnmed  its  most  alarming  aspect.  At  Cal- 
cntta,  dnring  the  month  of  Angnst,  many  cases  of  common  cholera 
had  oocnrred ;  but  at  the  beginning  of  September  it  appeared  in 
that  city  under  its  most  malignsot  type ;  though  whether  it  was 
imported  from  Jessore,  or  rose  spontaneously  under  similar  cir- 
onmstaoces,  is  a  question  not  yet  deoded.  It  spared  Enropeana 
for  a  tew  days,  but  began  to  attack  them  on  the  5th,  though  with- 
out committing  the  same  dreadful  ravages  as  in  the  native  town ; 
yet  the  register  of  one  of  the  life  insurance  societies  exhibited  a 
proportion  of  deaths  four  times  as  great  as  in  several  preceding 
years.  The  malady  was  diffused  almost  simultaneously  through 
the  diSbrent  cities  of  Bengal,  rapidly  ascended  the  Ganges,  and 
spread  even  to  the  west  of  the  Jumna;  sparing,  however,  the 
comparatively  elevated  territories  of  Oude  and  Kohilcnnd. 

In  the  bc^nning  of  November,  is  consequence,  as  is  supposed 
by  some,  of  the  arrival  of  a  detachment  from  the  lower  province, 
this  disease  in  its  most  virulent  form  broke  out  in  the  army  under 
the  immediate  command  of  the  Marquis  of  Hastings.  Troops  on 
a  march  are  observed  to  be  peculiarly  liable  to  its  attack,  which 
is  imputed  to  the  extreme  heat  of  the  tents,  doubtless  comlnned 
with  the  great  exposure  to  the  atmosphere.  The  cholera  appeared 
while  they  were  slowly  marching  through  the  low  and  unhealthy 
district  of  Bnndelcund,  which  labours  under  a  singular  deBciency 
of  good  water.  For  about  ten  days  it  converted  the  camp  into  a 
large  bogr^dtal.    All  the  public  establishmenti  being  engrossed  by 
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the  care  of  the  troops,  the  numerous  camp-fellowera  ooold  ooi  be 
accommodated  except  in  the  tents  of  their  masters,  who  fenned 
also  their  only  attendants.  The  route  over  which  the  annj 
moved  was  strewed  with  the  dead  and  dying ;  the  bazaars  were 
deserted;  even  those  persons  whose  health  was  good  suflfered 
under  severe  depression  of  spirits ;  so  that  during  the  whole 
period  the  efficiency  of  this  fine  body  of  men  was  completely  de- 
stroyed. The  usual  bustle  and  hum  of  a  crowded  camp  was 
changed  into  an  awful  silence,  broken  only  by  the  groans  of  the 
sick  and  lamentations  over  the  dead.  In  the  European  patient 
death  usually  followed  from  six  to  twelve  hours  after  the  attack, 
while  the  sepoy  was  carried  off  in  about  half  that  interval.  The 
malady  raged  with  its  utmost  fury  from  the  15th  to  the  23d 
November,  when  it  ceased  almost  at  once ;  so  that  the  army  hav- 
ing reached  a  more  salubrious  camp,  at  Erich  on  the  Betwa, 
became  rapidly  convalescent,  and  by  the  commencement  of  De- 
cember were  prepared  to  enter  on  the  duties  of  the  campaign. 

The  loss  sustained  during  this  most  gloomy  crisis  was  very 
greatly  exaggerated.  It  has  been  represented  even  by  good 
authorities  as  amounting  to  three,  five,  or  even  eight  thousand,* 
out  of  the  whole  division  of  ten  thousand  men.  More  precise 
statements  by  Mr.  Prinsep  and  Mr.  Kennedy,  derived  from  per- 
sonal and  official  knowledge,  prove  this  inaccuracy  to  have  arisen 
from  the  not  taking  into  account  the  vast  crowd  of  camp-followers, 
who,  in  an  Indian  army,  always  greatly  outnumber  the  soldiers. 
When  the  proper  distinction  is  made,  it  appears  that  the  deaths 
among  the  troops  amounted  only  to  764 ;  while  the  loss  among 
the  camp-followers  was  about  8000,  which  did  not  however  exceed 
a  tenth  of  their  entire  number. 

We  cannot  here  follow  in  detail  the  progress  of  this  severe 
malady,  which  made  its  way  in  every  direction.  After  having 
spared  in  its  first  progress  the  provinces  of  Oude  and  Rohilcnnd, 
it  reached  them  in  April  and  May  1818,  and  in  the  following 


•  Bifict  Hawkins'  History  of  Cholera,  p.  169. 
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mootbs  penetrated  to  Catmandoo,  Almors,  and  other  rery  elevated 
positions  on  the  chain  of  Himalayah. 

The  natives,  instead  of  uaing  any  rational  means  of  cure  or 
prevention,  sought  to  avert  the  pestilence  only  by  pompous  and 
crowded  visits  to  the  temples,  which  increased  the  danger  of  com- 
municating the  disease;  or  by  sanguinary  proceedings  against 
certain  persons  who  were  suBpected  of  producing  it  by  witchcraft. 
In  the  course  of  the  year  1818  it  spread  through  every  part  of 
India.  The  report  of  the  Medical  Board  at  Madras  contuus  an  in- 
teresting map,  showing  its  track  through  the  Deccan  and  the  south 
by  an  irregular  course,  sometimes  along  the  high  roads,  sometimes 
in  cross  directions ;  but,  in  the  end,  leaving  scarcely  any  point  of 
importance  untouched.  It  reached  Nagpore  on  the  I5th  May, — 
Bombay  by  way  of  Poonah  on  the  14th  August, — Hydrabad  on 
25th  July, — Madras  on  8th  October, — and  finally  the  extreme 
stationsofTrivanderamandPalamcottain  January  1819.  Through- 
out these  proviacea  it  manifested  itself  in  various  degrees  of  inten- 
sity. In  general,  however,  this  dreadful  disease  seemed  to  be 
marked  rather  by  its  fatal  effects,  than  by  the  great  number  who 
were  actually  attacked.* 

Another  unexpected  crisis  arrested  Sir  Thomas  Hislop  with  the 
anuy  of  the  Deccan,  just  as  he  had  arrived  on  the  frontier  of 
Malwa.  Intelligence  then  reached  him  that  Baje«  Rao  bad  taken 
up  arms  and  attacked  the  British  residency  at  Poonah;  upon 
which  Sir  Thomas  judged  it  necessary  to  fall  back,  that  he  might 


died.  In  ths  lilud  of  BoihIhlt,  wblcb  contilDi  ■  popiltUoD  oF  sbont  310,000.  tlM  hcw. 
Uloed  cam  >ara  111,912.  or  which  14.SIil  irsn  medluay  InaMd,  ud  the  dsUu  unoag 
th«s  vers  onlr  its,  or  sA  per  mit.  — perhiin  ths  miUtit  pioiioRloB  of  mortiUtj  that  hu 
inywher*  been  obterred.  IniUncea,  however,  ere  glTon  of  iIdkIs  cotpfc  jwrticaliirli  on 
■  much,  inflUhig  much  mors  Bererelf  The  3d  iMtulloD  ef  the  lOUi  regiment  of  nitin 
InnLntir  wu  pnxeedliic  to  Hydrabad,  when  of  aboot  lliW  men  300  wen  attacked,  and  73 
died.  Til*  IM  battaUon  of  the  M  leglmeot,  on  IM  iwd  (Mm  Kaflwr*  to  HjdnUd,  OBt  ol 
lOtO  men  bad  IBT  attHled,  of  whom  «  died.  HI*  lujeitr^  Mth  refbnBt,  oe  Ihdi  wa; 
from  Hadnu  to  BunlBn,  bad  lU  Dnt  of  SS3  atlaeksd,  ud  H  died. 
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support  the  reserve  oorps,  and  aid  in  the  snppresuon  of  this  in- 
sarrection.  General  Eeir,  who  had  advanced  from  Oazerati  was 
induced  by  the  same  information  to  retreat.  But  Lord  Hastiagfl 
justly  considered  that  the  fortune  of  the  campaign  must  ultimately 
depend  upon  the  prompt  success  of  the  operations  in  Central  Indiai 
and  conceiving  Smith's  force,  with  another  under  Pritzler,  quite 
sufficient  at  present  to  overawe  the  Peishwa,  ordered  these  com- 
manders to  return  without  delay  to  the  scene  of  action. 

The  Pindarrees,  as  soon  as  they  saw  themselves  completely  en- 
closed by  the  advancing  corps  of  the  British,  made  no  attempt  at 
resistance,  and  studied  only  how  to  escape.     One  party  succeeded 
in  penetrating  into  the  rear  of  our  army  in  Bundelcund,  where 
they  began  to  commit  serious  ravages,  and  were  not  dispersed 
without  some  difficulty.     Cheetoo,  with  nearly  8000  men,  effected 
a  march  westward  into  the  territory  of  Mewar,  where  he  was  as- 
sured of  support  from  several  quarters,  and  had  the  strong  moun- 
tain-fort of  Eumulner  as  a  refuge  for  his  family.     The  escape  of 
the  Pindarree  chiefs,  when  so  great  a  force  surrounded  them, 
Colonel  Blacker  explains  by  a  reference  to  the  defective  means  of 
conveyance  possessed  by  the  British ;  to  their  having,   in  the 
dread  of  encountering  a  Mahratta  army,  encumbered  themselves 
with  ordnance ;  and,  above  all,  to  the  agility  of  the  native  horses, 
which  can  pass  over  the  most  ragged  roads  and  uneven  ground 
with  great  speed.    Kurreem,  with  one  of  his  associates,  attempted 
to  push  his  way  to  Gwalior,  where  he  hoped  to  find  support  ^m 
Scindia.     All  the  passes  in  this  direction,  however,  were  most 
strictly  guarded ;  and  a  strong  corps  was  appointed  to  watch  the 
motions  of  that  ruler,  whose  secret  enmity  to  the  British  was  so 
fully  understood.     The  first  that  came  up  with  this  body  of  Pin- 
darrees was  General  Marshall,  who  easily  drove  them  before  him. 
They  escaped  without  much  loss,  but  were  obliged  to  change  their 
direction  and  march  for  the  territory  of  Jeypore,  where  they  hoped 
to  be  joined  by  some  of  the  disbanded  troops  of  Ameer  Khan. 
On  their  way  thither  they  were  surprised  by  General  Donkin,  who 
gave  them  a  complete  overthrow,  capturing  the  wife  of  Kurreem, 
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with  all  hie  Btate-elepbanta  and  kettle -dram  t.  His  army,  there- 
fore, no  longer  attempted  to  presetre  any  appearance  of  regularity, 
hat  broke  into  detacbmenta,  and  songht  for  safety  t^  fleting  in 
varioDS  ^rectiona.  The  greater  niunber  endeavonred  to  reach  the 
corps  of  Cheetoo ;  and,  accordingly,  the  final  deetmction  oi  that 
warrior  appeared  all  that  was  now  necessary  to  finish  the  Fin- 
darree  contest^  when  there  started  np  another  head  of  the  hydra 
which  the  Engllah  were  labouring  to  vanquish. 

The  councils  of  the  hoose  of  Holkar  had  been  involved  for  some- 
time  in  the  ntmost  confusion.  Jeswnnt  Rao,  who  had  raised  that 
family  to  power,  after  the  unfortunate  issne  of  the  war  with  the  Brit- 
ish, became  deranged,  and  died  in  a  few  years.  His  heir,  Molbar 
Bao,  was  a  mere  boy,  and  the  administraUon  daring  bis  minori^ 
was  a^tated  by  the  most  violent  dissensioni.  The  chief  parties 
were,  on  one  side  Toolsee  fihye,  widow  to  the  late  Holkar,  who 
bad  been  invested  with  the  office  of  regent ;  and  on  the  other  the 
Patau  chiefs,  who  were  strongly  attached  to  the  predatory  system. 
The  lady,  with  the  direct  view  of  maintaining  her  influence,  made 
secret  overtares  to  the  English  for  recuving  a  subsidiary  force. 
This  measure  was  firmly  opposed  by  the  leaders  just  named,  whose 
sentiments  were  shared  by  the  military  in  general;  and  the  wtight 
of  their  opinions  was  so  strongly  felt  by  the  regent,  that  she  did 
not  venture  to  proceed  with  the  negotiatiou.  The  chiefi,  how- 
ever, being  snspidous  that  something  of  that  nature  was  sdll  in 
progress,  were  fired  with  aocb  indignation,  that  they  seized  her 
person,  carried  her  down  to  the  river,  and  put  her  to  death.  War 
was  then  only  delayed  till  the  completion  of  the  necessaiy  pre- 
parations. Troops,  especially  infantry,  were  collected  with  the 
utmost  diligence,  and  their  movements  assumed  so  formidable  an 
aspect,  that  Sir  John  Malcolm  judged  it  advisable  to  fall  back 
upon  the  corps  of  Qenerat  Hislop,  who,  as  already  mentioned,  bad 
begun  a  retrograde  movement,  but  was  again  advancing  towards 
Poonob.  These  commanders  having  efiected  a  junction,  proceeded 
together,  and  found  the  native  army  strongly  posted  at  Mehid- 
poor,  wilb  a  steep  bank  in  Aront,  at  the  foot  of  which  flowed  the 
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river  Soopra,|>a8»able  only  byaaingleford.  Although  tbis  poritioa 
might  have  been  tamed  by  a  drciiiloas  march,  Hislop  coiuiderad 
Buch  an  advantage  more  than  counterbalaaced  by  th«  impression 
which  would  be  produced  by  poshiug  on  promptly  and  directly  t^ 
the  attack.  This  mode  of  proceeding,  it  has  been  often  obnerved, 
ia  better  auited  than  more  scientific  maiKsavrA  to  the  genius  of 
Eogliah  troopB.  A  scene  then  ensued,  uimitar  to  that  which 
naaally  took  place  in  Hahratta  battles ;  the  British  regiments 
rushing  fonvard  with  the  most  daring  intrepidity  in  the  faoe  of  a 
nnmeroua  artillery,  by  which  they  severely  suffered,  uid  at  leiig;th, 
when  they  came  to  a  close  charge,  carrying  all  before  them. 
They  lost  1 74  killed,  and  C04  wounded  ;  there  being  among  the 
former  three,  and  among  the  latter  thirty-five  European  officers. 
The  Mahrattaa,  though  they  left  3000  on  the  field,  retreated  with 
a  great  part  of  their  army  entire:  but  they  abandoned  all  the 
artillery ;  their  courage  and  confidence  were  gone ;  and  though 
their  numbers  were  not  greatly  diminished,  they  were  no  longer 
a  regular  force.  The  chiefs  therefore  at  once  accepted  tbe  offered 
terms  •  namely,  that  young  Holkar  should  be  placed  under  tbe 
protection  of  the  Company,  who  were  to  muntain  an  auxiliary 
force,  and  to  have  a  contingent  of  3000  men  at  their  disposal ; 
and  that  certain  dixtricts  of  moderate  extent  should  be  ceded,  not 
for  the  purpose  of  being  poaaessed  by  the  conquerors,  but  distri- 
buted as  rewards  to  those  allies  who  had  remained  faithful  during 
the  present  contest. 

After  losing  the  support  of  the  Ilolkar  family,  the  Pindarreea 
found  an  unexpected  asylum  with  Jeswunt  Bao,  one  of  Scindia's 
generals,  who  occupied  several  strong  camp^  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Rampoora.  After  several  fruitless  remonatrancea,  General 
Brown  attacked  this  chiefiain,  reduced  his  intrenchments,  and 
obliged  him  to  flee  with  only  a  handful  of  followers. 

The  hopes  of  the  marauders  were  now  reduced  to  tbe  lowest 
ebb.  Flight,  they  knew  not  whither,  became  their  only  resource. 
They  had  obtained  Kumulner  and  other  fortresses  in  tbe  Rajpoot 
t«rritory;  but  these  being  quickly  invested,  were,  after  a  abort 
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reaitanoCi  all  givan  ap.  Major  Clarke  having  overtaken  the 
party  under  Knrreeni  during  the  night,  and  finding  them  plunged 
as  osaal  in  profound  eecnrity,  delayed  the  attack  till  morning,  that 
they  migbt  derive  no  advantage  from  the  darkness.  He  divided 
his  oorpa  into  two  bodiea,  with  one  of  which  be  made  the  charge, 
while  the  other  occupied  the  only  road  by  which  the  enemy  could 
retreat  They  sastabed,  accordingly,  a  complete  overthrow,  and 
were  diaperaed  in  every  direction,  leaving  ecTeral  of  their  chiefs 
dead  on  the  field.  Aflcr  Buffering  some  farther  disasters,  their 
whole  body  was  reduced  to  a  state  truly  miserable.  Cheetoo  and 
his  adherents  sflmetimes  slept  with  their  horses  saddled,  and  the 
bridles  in  their  hands,  that  they  might  be  ready  for  instant  Sight! 
At  length  an  intimation  was  circulated,  that,  in  case  of  uncondi- 
tional surrender,  their  lives  would  be  spared,  and  the  means  of  an 
honourable  subsistence  secured  for  the  chiefs  in  some  remote  dis- 
trict One  afler  another  submitted  upon  theselenns;  andatlength 
Enrreem,  after  wandering  for  some  time  on  foot  through  the 
jnnglea,  gave  himself  up,  on  the  15th  February  1818,  to  Sir  John 
Halcolm.  Cheetoo  opened  a  negotiation ;  hut,  on  learning  the 
small  allowance  which  was  to  be  granted  to  one  whom  be  thought 
entitled  to  a  jaghire  in  his  native  country  and  a  place  in  the 
BriUah  service,  he  hastily  took  bis  departure.  He  afterwards  en- 
countered a  Tariety  of  distresses,  which  ended  in  a  manner  equally 
dismal  and  appalling.  While  lurking  in  the  forests  of  Asseer- 
ghnr,  he  was  devoured  by  a  tiger.  His  fate  excited  sympathy 
among  onr  oEScers,  who  admired  the  spirit  and  intrepidity  with 
which  be  bad  on  all  occasions  braved  the  deepest  reverses  of 
fortune. 

While  the  performances  on  the  main  theatre  of  Indian  warfare 
were  thus  brought  to  a  successful  close,  two  separate  dramas  of  a 
anbordinate  though  eventful  character  were  acted  on  other  stagea, 
of  which  the  most  remarkable  occurred  at  the  court  of  Poonah. 
The  Pwsbwa,  ever  since  the  last  treaty  which  he  was  compelled  to 
aign,  had  eagerly  sought  deliverance  from  a  yoke  which  now 
preaied  heavily  upon  bim ;  and  the  employment  of  the  Britiih 
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forcei  in  the  Fioduree  cimpaign  offered  a  tempting  opportonitjr  to 
reusert  hU  independence.  A  little  oonudention  indeed  would 
hare  shown  him  that  this  contest  coald  not  engage  hie  eoemj  bs- 
jond  a  very  short  period;  after  vhich  they  would  find  It  eaaj  to 
ensh  mioh  resistance  as  he  or  any  other  of  the  Mahratta  etalei 
could  create.  But  the  Peinhwa,  like  many  other  Indian  prinooa, 
though  possessed  of  talent  and  address,  and  skilled  in  puraaiag 
the  ordinu-y  objects  of  Eastern  policy,  was  incapahle  of  taking  a 
comprehensive  view  of  his  actnal  sitaalion.  He  waa  encouraged 
hy  the  hatred  of  the  English  which  he  saw  prevalent  among  hia 
own  chiefs,  and  hy  the  general  disposition  of  all  the  other  leaden 
to  onite  in  a  confederacy  against  that  people. 

For  a  considerable  time  be  threw  an  impenetrable  veil  over  hia 
hostile  designs.  On  intimation  being  given  of  an  intention  to  go 
to  war  with  the  Pindarrees,  he  professed  his  cordial  conciurenoe  in 
the  object,  and  his  desire  to  co-operate  by  all  the  means  in  hia 
power.  So  great,  indeed,  was  his  address,  that  Sir  John  Hal- 
oolm,  an  iotelligeiit  and  veteran  politician,  after  living  at  his  conrt 
several  days,  was  completely  deceived,  and  communicated  hi* 
opinion  that  nothing  hostile  was  to  be  apprehended  from  the 
Feishwa.  But  Mr.  Elphinstone,  the  official  Resident,  entertained 
from  the  first  an  opposite  opinion,  which  was  soon  fully  confirmed. 
He  saw  that  the  utmost  activity  was  employed  in  collecting  troops, 
under  the  pretext  of  aiding  in  the  projected  war,  though  for  a  pnr- 
pose  directly  opposite.  At  the  same  time,  the  jaghirdara,  who 
had  been  studioasly  depressed  and  humbled,  were  coQTt«d  and 
conciliated ;  while  Bapoo  Gokia,  an  ofiicer  of  diatingnished  ability, 
who  had  hitherto  been  kept  in  a  species  of  disgrace,  waa  invested 
with  the  supreme  direction  of  affairs.  A  numerous  camp  wag 
formed  close  to  the  British  cantonments,  around  which  the  Mah- 
ratta  horsemen  were  seen  riding  in  menacing  attitudes.  The  bri- 
gade commanded  hy  Colonel  Burr,  the  amount  of  which  had  been 
fixed  with  a  very  undue  confidence  in  the  friendly  disposition  of 
the  prince,  did  not  exceed  three  sepoy  battalions,  with  aEoropean 
regiment  not  yet  arrived  from  Bombay.     As  the  hostile  intentions 
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of  the  court  became  more  and  more  tnanifeBt,  it  waa  judged  advii- 
able  to  withdraw  the  troops  iDto  »  strong  defensive  position  ibrmed 
neu  the  dt j  by  an  angle  of  the  river  Moola ;  bnt  Mr.  Elphinstone, 
anzloag  to  avoid  the  imputation  of  being  the  aggressor,  resolved 
not  to  quit  the  residency  till  he  should  be  driven  away  by  force. 
Threatemng  notes  began  to  be  exchanged;  and  on  the  dth  November 
1817,  BO  sudden  an  attack  was  made  that  the  Resident  and  his 
snite  bad  scarcely  ^me  to  mount  their  horses,  when  his  mansion 
waBplondered,  andall  tbe  property,  including  bis  books  and  papers, 
was  dther  carried  off  or  destroyed. 

General  Smith,  though  placed  in  the  rear  of  the  grand  army, 
had  agreed,  if  a  single  day  should  pass  trithont  his  hearing  tntm 
Poonah,  that  he  would  conclude  the  communications  were  inter- 
rupted, and  hasten  thither  with  his  whole  brigade.  A  week,  how- 
ever, most  necessarily  elapse  before  his  arrival,  and  to  keep  the 
■epoys  in  the  meantime  cooped  up  in  a  narrow  space,  harassed  by 
the  enemy's  artillery  and  tight  horse,  would,  it  was  feared,  damp 
thai  Donrage,  and  promote  that  tendency  to  desertion  which  had 
already  been  strongly  manifested.  Hence  the  officers  determined 
to  march  out  with  thdr  small  corps  and  attack  their  foes,  who,  to 
the  amount  of  26,000,  were  already  stationed  in  front.  This  move- 
ment was  executed  promptly,  and  with  such  vigour,  that  though 
the  enemy's  horsemen  made  some  desperate  chaises,  and  reached 
several  times  the  flanks  of  the  English  brigade,  the  latter  finally 
remained  masters  of  the  field.  They  had  not  indeed  done  much 
damage  to  their  adversaries;  hut  the  intrepidity  of  their  attack, 
and  the  amount  of  their  success  against  numbers  so  vastly  superior, 
changed  deudedly  the  moral  position  of  the  two  armies.  When 
General  Smith,  therefore,  on  the  13th  November,  after  fighdng 
bis  way  through  the  Peisbwa's  cavalry,  arrived  at  Poonah,  and 
prepared  to  attack  the  Nfahratta  camp,  that  prince  at  once  com- 
menced a  retreat.  He  continued  it  upwards  of  six  months  with- 
out intermiBBion,  ranging  over  the  wide  extent  of  the  Deccan;  at 
one  time  approaching  Mysore,  at  another  proceeding  nearly  to  the 
Nerbndda,  always  distancing  his  porsuers  by  the  skill  and  rajndity 
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of  his  march,  and  even  passing  between  corps  advancing  fron 
opposite  quarters.  At  one  time  he  made  himself  sure  of  cnttiDg 
off  a  division  of  800  men  destined  to  reinforce  Colonel  Burr;  hot 
Captain  Staunton  the  commander,  taking  post  in  the  village  of 
Corygaum,  repulsed  with  desperate  valour,  though  with  severe  Iobs, 
all  his  attacks,  and  he  was  at  length  obliged  to  desist.  This  was 
considered  the  bravest  exploit  performed  in  the  whole  ooonse  of 
the  war.  The  Peishwa,  finding  himself  now  a  hopeless  fugitive, 
and  learning  the  triumphs  of  his  enemy  in  other  quarterSi  made 
overtures  for  a  treaty;  hoping  to  be  allowed  to  retain,  though  in 
a  reduced  condition,  his  rank  as  a  sovereign.  But  the  governor- 
general,  on  considering  his  long  course  of  hostility,  and  the 
treacherous  attack  made  at  so  critical  a  moment,  had  determined 
to  erase  his  name  from  the  list  of  Indian  princes,  and  that  there 
should  be  no  longer  a  Peishwa.  Britain  was  to  exercise  the 
sovereign  sway  in  all  the  territories  which  had  belonged  to  him; 
though,  in  order  to  soothe  in  some  degree  tlje  irritated  feelings  of 
the  Mahratta  people,  the  Rajah  of  Satara,  the  descendant  of 
Sevajee,  still  deeply  venerated  even  after  his  long  depression,  was 
to  be  restored  to  some  share  of  his  former  dignity.  To  follow  up 
this  purpose.  General  Smith  laid  siege  to  Satara,  which  surrendered 
after  a  short  resistance.  The  interval  afforded  a  brief  respite  to 
the  Peishwa,  and  lulled  his  vigilance;  so  that  when  this  officer 
had  pushed  on  by  forced  marches,  at  the  head  of  a  division  of  light 
horse,  he  arrived  unobserved  within  hearing  of  the  Mahratta  kettle- 
drums. Concealed  for  some  time  by  the  brow  of  a  hill,  he  appeared 
on  its  summit  to  the  astonishment  of  the  Indian  leaders.  The 
fallen  prince  forthwith  lefl  the  field  with  his  attendants;  but 
Gokla  determined  to  hazard  a  battle  rather  than  sacrifice  nearly 
the  whole  of  his  baggage.  He  made  the  attack  with  the  greatest 
vigour,  and  had  succeeded  in  throwing  part  of  the  cavalry  into 
some  confusion,  when  he  fell  mortally  wounded.  His  death  was 
regretted  even  by  the  English,  since  his  enmity  to  their  nation 
and  ze^l  for  the  independence  of  his  own,  had  been  tempered  with 
honour  and  humanity.    The  whole  army  immediately  fled,  and  the 
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BritiBh  obUuned  possession  of  the  perwn  of  the  Rajah  of  Satara, 
who  had  before  been  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  his  rival. 

Bajea  Rao  still  continued  hb  retreat,  of  which  he  assumed  the 
sole  charge;  and  gave  out  every  morning  the  direction  in  which 
the  troops  were  to  move,  having  concealed  it  till  that  moment  from 
his  most  confidential  officers.  After  mach  and  long  wandering, 
he  moved  northward  to  the  borders  of  Berar  and  Malwa,  where 
fae  partially  recruited  his  strength  by  collecting  the  remains  of  the 
beaten  armies.  But  he  soon  found  himself  hemmed  in  still  more 
closely  ;  and  in  pursuing  his  march,  in  tho  absence  of  proper  infor- 
mation, be  met  Colonel  Adams  at  the  head  of  a  considerable  force, 
and  coold  not  avoid  a  battle.  He  was  defeated,  with  the  loss  of 
most  of  his  infontry  and  all  his  artillery,  saving  only  his  horse 
and  light  troops.  Ue  then  made  an  effort  to  reach  Ibe  capital  of 
Scindia,  hoping  for  aid,  or  at  least  protection,  from  this  most 
powerful  of  the  Ualiratta  chieftains  ;  but  all  the  passes  were 
■trictly  guarded.  His  distress  became  greater  every  day;  his 
followers  deserted  in  vast  numbers  ;  and  tho  English  drew  their 
nets  round  him  so  skilfully  that  he  could  not  hope  long  to  escape. 
He  then  opened  a  correspondence  with  Sir  John  Malcolm.  After 
some  discussion,  it  was  agreed  that  he  should  snrrender,  and  that, 
on  being  secured  in  a  pension  of  eight  lacks  of  rupees  (about 
£100,000),  he  should  renounce  the  dignity  of  Fclshwa,  with  all 
his  claims  as  a  sovereign ;  spending  the  rest  of  his  days  In  some 
boly  city  at  a  distance  from  the  seat  of  his  former  dominion.  The 
sum  was  regarded  by  the  Marquis  of  Hastings  as  too  large; 
though,  consideriDg  it  as  the  final  adjustment  with  a  prince  who 
ranked  in  authority  and  power  above  all  others  at  that  time  in 
India,  it  does  not  appear  very  extravagant.  The  apprehension 
that  bis  revenue  would  be  employed  by  bim  as  an  igstrnment  for 
regaiulng  bis  political  influence  has  not  been  realized.  He  imme- 
diately resigned  himself  to  voluptuous  indulgences,  to  which,  It  is 
■aid,  he  had  been  always  addicted,  and  sought  to  drown  in  them 
•very  recollection  of  his  former  scbemee  and  greatnesa. 

While  the  territory  of  Poonab  was  agitated  by  thue  violent 
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commotions,  a  scene  almost  exactly  similar  was  passing  at  Nsg«- 
pore.     Appa  Saheb  had  invited  the  British  troops  with  the  sole 
view  of  maintaining  his  owQ  situation  as  regent ;  and  so  long  ai 
he  judged  them  necessary  for  that  object  he  remained  fidthfol. 
At  length  he  got  rid  by  assassination  of  the  young  prince,  aad 
placed  himself  on  the  guddee,  as  the  seat  was  called,  to  which  the 
dignity  of  rajah  was  attached.     He  then  considered  himself  inde- 
pendent of  foreign  aid,  and  began  to  regard  it  with  the  dislike  to 
generally  felt  by  all  persons  in  his  condition.     He  was  thus  kd 
to  enter  into  that  confederacy  against  the  British  power  whieh 
was  formed  among  the  Mahratta  chiefs  in  consequence  of  the  Pin- 
darree  war ;  and  was  observed  also  to  carry  on  an  active  corre- 
spondence with  the  Peishwa  while  the  latter  was  maturing  his  plans 
of  aggression.     The  first  treaty  which  that  prince  was  compelled 
to  sign  greatly  abated  the  courage  of  his  ally,  which  was  revived, 
however,  by  the  intelligence  of  his  having  again  taken  up  arms 
and  attacked  the  English  subsidiary  force.    The  subsequent  retreaf 
of  Bajee  Rao  threw  him  into  much  hesitation  and  uncertaintr, 
though  at  length  it  resulted  in  the  hazardous  determination  to 
follow  his  example.     On  the  24th  November  1817,  Mr.  Jenkins, 
the  British  Resident,  was  invited  to  see  his  highness  invested  with 
a  dress  of  honour ;  having  assumed  the  juree  putka,  or  golden 
streamer,  an  emblem  of  high  command,  both  of  which  had  been 
transmitted  by  the  Peishwa.     Our  countryroan  declined  attend- 
ance, not  without  expressing  indignation  at  the  Rajah'a  acceptance 
of  these  honours  at  such  a  moment ;  and,  indeed,  it  seems  to  have 
been  an  imprudent  and  premature  insult,  by  which  the  Company's 
servants  were  warned  of  approaching  danger. 

The  subsidiary  force  then  stationed  at  Nagpore  was  very  small. 
It  consisted  only  of  two  battalions  of  native  infantry,  with  detach- 
ments of  cavalry  and  artillery ;  and  the  whole,  being  much  reduced 
by  sickness,  did  not  amount  to  1400  men.  The  Rajah's  army,  on 
the  contrary,  comprised  10,000  cavalry  and  10,000  infantry,  in- 
cluding 3000  or  4000  very  brave  Arab  troops.  The  residency 
was  situated  outside  the  town,  and  separated  from  it  by  a  ridge 
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riauig  at  each  extremity  into  low  bills,  which  were  hastily  occu* 
pied  u  defensive  posts.  At  sunset  the  piqnets  were  fired  upon 
by  the  Arab  infantiy,  and  soon  after  a  general  Recharge  of  artil* 
lery  was  opened  upon  all  the  positions,  particularly  those  on  the 
smaller  eminence.  This  was  continned  till  two  in  the  morning 
with  considerable  effect,  the  first  oEGcer  in  command  on  that  station 
being  killed,  and  the  second  wounded.  The  English,  during  the 
remainder  of  the  night,  made  the  best  preparations  in  their  power 
against  the  more  serioos  attack  which  was  anticipated  in  the  morn- 
ing ;  and  accordingly,  at  daybreak,  the  charge  was  renewed  with 
increased  fiiry.  At  ten  a  tumbril  burst  on  the  lower  hill,  which 
threw  the  troops  into  some  confusion ;  the  Arabs  rushed  on  with 
lond  cries,  the  sepoys  were  seized  with  panic  and  fled,  abandoning 
the  goas  and  the  wounded,  who  were  immediately  put  to  tlie 
■word.  The  enemy  then  began  a  heavy  fire  on  the  larger  hill, 
when  eereral  officers  felt,  and  among  them  Mr.  Sotheby,  the  Resi- 
dent's assistsnt,  a  young  man  of  distinguished  merit,  while  he  was 
endeavouring  to  rally  and  restore  the  courage  of  his  men.  The 
dismay  of  the  troops,  the  cries  of  the  women  and  children,  the 
vaat  numbers  and  increasing  confidence  of  the  enemy,  seemed  to 
portend  the  most  fatal  resniL  Yet,  even  then,  resources  wet« 
fiiund  in  Britifih  firmness  and  courage.  Captain  Fitzgerald,  who 
had  withdrawn  the  cavalry  within  the  residency-grounds,  seeing 
the  critical  state  of  the  infantry,  and  the  fire  already  extending  to 
his  station,  felt  that  affairs  coald  be  retrieved  only  by  one  of  those 
bold  attacks  which  a  native  army  can  scarcely  ever  resist.  He 
accordingly  led  his  few  horsemen  to  the  charge,  drove  everything 
before  him,  took  two  guns  and  turned  them  against  the  enemy. 
The  troops  on  the  other  hill,  animated  hy  this  example,  resumed 
courage,  and,  raising  loud  shouts,  opened  a  brisk  fire  on  the  assail- 
auls,  A  party  dashed  across  to  the  smaller  elevation,  from  which 
the  Kajah's  followers  were  driven  in  their  turn,  and  about  noon 
were  repulited  at  every  point.  Yet  the  British  bad  lost  a  fonrth  of 
their  number,  and  their  ammunition  was  nearly  expended,  so  that 
had  Appa  persevered,  be  must  have  finally  aucceeded  in  entting 
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off  the  detachment, — an  event  which  would  have  prodoeed  Uie 
strongest  sensation  over  all  India.     But  he  remained  inaetin^ 
while  reinforcements  poured  in  to  his  antagoniata  from  enrj 
quarter.     On  the  12th  December,  for  example,  Doveton  arrifed 
with  the  strong  reserve  under  his  command,  and  it  then  became 
impossible  for  Appa  Saheb  to  hope  for  success;  he  had  alrea^ 
obtained  an  armistice,  and  now  inquired  as  to  the  terms  on  whidi 
a  final  accommodation  might  be  effected.     Mr.  Jenkins  rqiBed 
that  nothing  would  be  accepted  short  of  entire  submission, — the 
disbanding  of  his  troops,  the  delivering  up  of  all  bis  forts  and 
artillery,  and  his  own  presence  as  a  hostage  at  the  British  resi- 
dency.    It  was,  however,  intimated,  that,  on  his  complying  fuUj 
with  these  requisitions,  he  would  be  restored  to  nearly  his  former 
condition,  being  required  only  to  maintain  a  subsidiary  force,  and  * 
submit  to  a  certain  degree  of  control.    When  the  troops,  however, 
marched  into  Nagpore  to  take  possession  of  the  ordnance,  tber 
were  saluted  with  a  hot  fire,  and  suffered  some  loss  before  ther 
could  seize  the  guns  and  compel  the  Arabs,  who  took  the  chief 
part  in  this  resistance,  to  retire  within  the  fort.     As  they  refused 
to  surrender,  a  siege  was  immediately  commenced,  and  a  prac- 
ticable breach  appeared  to  have  been  made  in  the  gate ;  but  when 
the  assault  was  given,  it  was  found  to  be  so  secured  by  interior 
walls,  that  the  English  were  obliged  to  retreat  with  considerable 
damage.     Preparations  were  then  made  to  invest  the  place  on  a 
more  regular  plan  ;  but  the  garrison,  satisfied  with  the  display  of 
valour  which  they  had  already  made,  capitulated  on  condition  d 
being  allowed  to  march  out  with  their  baggage  and  private  property. 
As  none  of  these  transactions  could  be  brought  home  to  Appa 
Saheb,  he  was  not  made  responsible  for  them;  wherefore  on  tbe 
surrender  of  Nagpore  he  was  liberated,  and  received  notice  of  the 
terms  on  which  he  might  retain  his  seat  on  the  guddee.     These 
consisted  in  his  being  placed  entirely  on  the  same  footing  with  the 
Nizam ;  having  his  military  force  subjected  to  the  control  of  the 
Company,  and  even  his  ministers  appointed  by  them.     The  Rajah 
only  so  far  expressed  his  dissatisfaction  as  to  offer  to  retire  al- 
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together  on  a  liberal  peoBion, — a  propoaition  whicb  was  not  con- 
sidered admleaible.  He  therefore  began  forthwith  to  intrigue, 
with  the  view  of  sbakiog  off  this  hated  dependence.  Troops  were 
lened,  the  g ovemorB  of  fortreBaes  and  the  mountain- chiefs  were 
instructed  to  muster  their  forces,  and  give  ever^  possible  annojance 
to  the  enemy;  finally,  a  secret  correspondence  was  discovered  with 
Bajee  Rao,  who,  being  invited  to  join  his  army  to  the  Btandanl 
of  the  Peisbwa,  had  actually  taken  steps  for  that  purpose.  Mr. 
JenkinB  hereupon  deemed  it  indiapen sable  to  call  apoo  Appa  to 
resume  hia  place  within  the  residency;  and  this  not  being  complied 
with,  a  party  was  eent  who  effected  hia  arrest,  fortaoately  without 
having  recourse  to  violence.  It  is  less  difficult,  however,  to  seize 
Indian  princes  than  to  keep  them :  the  Rajah  being  mildly  treated, 
and  acceaa  procured  to  him  by  several  of  hia  adherents,  a  plan  was 
arranged  for  faia  escape  in  the  disguise  of  a  aepoy.  He  went  off  at 
two  in  the  morning,  and  the  discovery  waa  not  made  till  daylight; 
so  that,  relays  of  horses  having  been  provided,  all  pursuit  was 
vain.  But  as  the  Pindarree  war  was  now  terminated,  and  Bajee 
Rao  rednced  to  the  last  extremity,  he  waa  unable  to  do  more 
than  excite  deanllory  hoatilities  in  the  mountunons  districts.  The 
English  were  thus  able,  on  their  own  terms,  to  seat  op  the  gnddee 
Bajee  Rao,  a  grandson  of  Raghojee  Bhoonslah,  while  the  adminis- 
tration was  placed  entirely  under  their  own  control. 

In  the  beginning  of  1822,  the  Marquia  of  Hastings  was  indaced 
by  certain  family  circuraatanccs  to  intimate  his  wish  to  retire 
from  the  high  situation  which  he  had  filled  for  nine  years.  The 
Court  of  Directors  passed  a  unanimous  vote  of  thanks  for  the 
unremitting  zeal  and  ability  with  which  he  had  discharged  its 
functions ;  and  this  waa  subsequently  confirmed  by  the  Court  of 
Proprietors.  In  the  subaeqnent  October,  Lord  Amherat  waa 
nominated  hia  successor,  and  arrived  at  Calcutta  on  the  lat  August 
1623.  The  principal  event  of  hia  administration  waa  the  war 
with  the  Birman  empire,  which,  after  some  vicissitudes,  was  com- 
pletely successful,  and  the  Company  acquired  a  considerable 
addition  of  territory  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Bay  of  BengaL 
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As  this  oonteat,  however,  was  carried  on  enUrely  beyond  tlislimli 
of  India  Proper,  it  does  not  belong  to  the  subject  of  the  pment  woik. 

But  in  1825  ui  important  event  occurred  in  the  intorior  J 
India.  After  the  death  of  the  Rajah  of  Bhurtpore  in  thftt  year, 
hia  legitimate  heir,  Bnlwnnt  Singh,  being  dethroned  bj  DowjoB 
Ski,  his  coudn,  applied  for  aid  to  Sir  Darid  OchtorloDy,  Ihgo 
Resident  at  Delhi.  That  officer  embraced  the  prince'a  oanae;  fari 
hia  conduct  in  doing  so  iras  disavowed  by  the  govemor-genval, 
who,  at  this  crisis,  showed  a  disposition  to  proceed  upon  ths  nU 
principle  of  non-interference.  Farther  information,  how«T«r,  !»■ 
dnced  blm  to  change  this  iotcndon,  and  Lord  Combermere  was 
ordered  to  march  npon  the  city  and  expel  the  usurper.  This  aUa 
commander,  accordingly,  with  25,000  men  and  an  ample  trail 
of  artillery,  proceeded  to  attack  that  celebrated  stronghold.  Tbt 
siege  was  began  on  the  23d  December;  bnt  it  was  booq  foood 
that  cannon-shot  conid  not  penetrate  mud-walls  sixty  feet  thick, 
and  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  employ  mining  operationt. 
By  means  of  these  a  breach  waa  effected  on  the  17  th  Jannaij 
1826;  the  assault  was  given  next  morning,  and  after  a  gallaal 
defence  of  two  hours,  in  which  many  veterans  who  had  trina- 
phantly  fought  in  the  former  siege  took  an  active  part,  the  plMi 
was  carried.  Doorjna  was  made  prisoner;  and  there  remained  ns 
longer  in  Ilindostan  a  fortress  that  had  successfully  defied  the 
British  arms.  While  this  conflict  ]ast«d,  a  general  ferment  wai 
observable  among  the  surrounding  principalities-,  and  Bishop 
Ueber  doubts  not,  that  bad  the  attack  failed,  the  whole  conntij 
westward  of  the  Jumna  would  have  risen  in  arms,  at  least  bo  &r 
as  to  resume  the  predatory  system  of  war&re.  This  triumph, 
however,  checked  the  disposition  to  revolt,  and  completdj  am- 
firmed  the  supremacy  of  Britain. 

Lord  Amherst's  conduct  both  in  the  Birman  and  Bhurtpon 
contests,  was  the  iuhject  of  severe  criticism  at  home,  especially 
by  the  Liberal  party,  who  had  by  that  ticnu  acquired  great  influ- 
ence. They  particularly  complained  of  his  having  continned  thl 
Mvere  restrictions  on  the  press  introduced  by  Mr.  Adam,  during 
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his  temporar;  pottesBioa  of  power  in  th«  intervml  after  Lord 
Hastiaga'  departure.  Influenced  hy  tbeoe  and  other  moiiTCS,  the 
Company,  in  1826,  detennined  to  recall  his  lordship,  who  left 
India  in  the  following  year.  IlaTing  nltimal«l7  afforded  mnch 
greater  latitude  to  pnblic  discnssioo,  and  being  in  his  general  con- 
duct very  amiable,  he  had  acquired  considerable  popnlarity.  He  was 
created  Tiscotmt  and  earl,  end  the  Conrts  of  Directors  and  Pro- 
prietors  passed  roten  of  thanks  to  him  by  large  majorities,  though 
not  without  some  warm  discosrion. 

In  Jnly  1827,  Lord  William  Bentinck  was  sworn  in  as  the 
new  goreniOT- general.  His  election  was  pecnL'arly  acceptable  to 
Hr.  Canning,  then  premier,  bat  who  died  before  his  departare. 
His  lordship  was  nnderstood  to  go  ont  with  the  intention  of  intro- 
ducing a  liberal  and  economical  system,  which  was  now  con- 
aidovd  desirable.  He  arrived  on  the  3d  July  1828,  and  soon 
after  set  oat  on  a  tour  to  the  upper  provinces,  in  order  to  surve;/ 
the  state  of  afbirs,  and  endeavour  to  cement  the  relations  of  amity 
with  the  neighboaring  independent  princes.  A  viitit  was  paid  to 
Scindia's  &mily  at  Gwnlior,  and  some  time  was  spent  at  Ajmere, 
where  the  Rajpoot  cfaieft  were  invited  either  to  visit  him,  or  to 
■end  ambassadors.  Extensive  military  reductions  were  made, 
particalarly  on  the  field-allowance  called  batta,  which  excited  a 
great  deal  of  discontent  among  the  ofBcers,  who  were  affected  by 
the  new  regulations.  Ho  general  conflict  took  place  during  Lord 
'  Bentinck's  administration,  bnt  some  partial  distnrbances  agitated 
tbe  ruder  borders  of  onr  Indian  possessions. 

In  1832  and  the  following  year,  considerable  annoyance  was 
sustained  from  a  tribe  named  Cfaooars,  inhabiting  the  jungly  tracts 
on  tbe  eastern  limits  of  Bengal.  An  extensive  contraband  trade 
in  salt,  favoured  by  this  situation,  gave  them  the  habit  of  acting 
in  lai^  bodies,  which  they  soon  improved  into  an  extensive  and 
organised  system  of  plunder.  ladividnals  of  high  distinction  were 
strongly  suspected  of  exciting  and  supporting  them ;  fhoagb  this 
could  not  be  legally  proved.  The  ostensible  leader  was  Gong^ 
aaxtin,  chief  of  a  small  village  in  a  ftll^pass,  whose  boosa  was 
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only  a  day  edifice,  «irraaDded  by  shedi  oorered  with  gnn.  The 
depredations  were  at  length  committed  on  n  great «  ml^  ni 
with  Bnch  impunity,  that  it  became  necesMry  to  enter  into  ■■ 
avowed  war  against  them.  Four  regiments  and  a  largB  body  of 
irregnlara  were  at  one  time  employed,  yet  foond  mnch  dlffiaaltj 
in  putting  down  these  maraaden.  Gnnga-narain,  who  nonr 
appeared  at  the  head  of  more  than  400  men,  was  r^eatrily 
defeated ;  the  Chooar  fbrtreasea  wers  sooceBBtrely  taken  and  de- 
stroyed; yet  the  pillagers  still  lurked  under  the  thiek  oonor  nf 
their  entangled  forests.  At  length  their  daring  captain  waa  kQled 
in  a  casual  euoounter  with  another  tribe,  after  which  his  fbllowen 
mostly  dispersed,  and  did  not  again  muster  in  any  formidaUs 
numbers. 

About  the  same  time,  the  bill-country  behind  the  Ciroars  be- 
came the  scene  of  soma  serious  disturbances;  for  in  thoae  roggel 
tracts,  bands  of  robbers  hod  begun  tc  assemble  and  plunder  tbt 
lower  districts.  Gradually  they  were  organized  into  two  gieit 
bodies  called  Fittooiydars,  assuming  the  aspect  of  an  insnrreeliiMi, 
which  was  understood  to  be  fomeoted  by  some  great  Bemiitdaij 
families.  The  first  detachment  sent  to  attack  their  prindpil 
stronghold  was  repulsed  with  the  loss  of  about  fifteen  men  kilU 
and  wounded.  Reinforce  raents  having  been  brought  up,  tb* 
insurgents  evacuated  the  fort ;  and  they  were  then  hunted  fron 
place  to  place,  being  dispersed  chiefly  by  surprises,  to  which  thdr 
incautious  system  rendered  them  always  liable.  At  length  seveitl 
of  their  leaders  being  taken  and  executed,  the  district  was  reatond 
to  a  state  of  tranquillity. 

In  1834  a  more  serious  contest  arose  on  the  borders  of  tbe 
Madras  presidency.  The  Coorg  Rajah,  as  we  had  formerly  occa- 
sion to  mention,  was  an  attached  ally  of  the  British,  and  had 
given  material  aid  in  the  conquest  of  Mysore;  but  the  Bceptia 
bad  now  descended  to  his  son,  a  violent  and  tyrannical  youth,  who 
had  exercised  such  excessive  cruelties  in  his  own  family,  that  his 
sister  and  her  husband  were  obliged  to  flee  to  the  English  fbl 
protection.  The  Rajah  deftanded,  in  the  moat  peremptory  manner, 
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that  they  sfaoold  be  ^ven  up,  and  on  tbb  b^g  refawd,  ftddrened 
letten  of  an  insulting  tenor  to  the  Madru  presidency  uid  the 
go veraor- general.  One  of  the  company's  servants  bolng  sent  to 
treat  with  him,  was  put  nnder  confinement,  and  his  release  refused. 
He  was  accused  at  the  same  ^e  of  having  assumed  an  attitude 
of  hostility  against  us,  and  of  recuving  and  encouraging  our 
avowed  enemies ;  on  which  grounds  a  proclamation  was  issued  on 
the  1st  April  1834  from  Calcntta,  deposing  him  from  the  office 
of  rajah,  and  annooncing  that  a  force  was  about  to  enter  and  take 
poasession  of  his  territory. 

Thie  country,  as  to  its  capacity  of  coping  with  the  British 
power,  might,  from  the  small  amount  of  its  population,  have  been 
Gonudered  as  utterly  contemptible.  The  extreme  difGculty  of  the 
ground,  however,  composed  altogether  of  lofty  monntains,  covered 
with  the  thickest  and  most  entangled  jangle,  defended  by  a  race 
of  determined  valour,  gave  to  it  a  somewhat  serious  character.  A 
force  of  6000  men  was  placed  under  Brigadier  Lindsay,  in  whom 
was  vested  the  supreme  command  of  the  expedition ;  and  march- 
ing from  Mysore  with  the  main  body,  he  entered  Coorg  on  the  1st 
April.  The  troops  were  harassed  by  the  difficulties  of  the  road, 
which  were  much  increased  by  large  trees  cut  down  and  laid 
across  it,  so  that  they  could  scarcely  accomplish  above  five  miles 
in  fourteen  hours.  The  enemy,  however,  did  not  venture  to 
encounter  him,  and  all  the  stockadea  were  found  deserted.  On 
the  6th  the  army  entered  without  resistance  Mudakeny,  the 
capital,  on  which  the  British  flag  was  displayed.  The  campugn 
thus  seemed  to  have  been  easily  and  triumphantly  terminated ;  and 
yet  it  acquired  a  somewhat  disastrous  character,  from  the  opera- 
tions of  three  other  detachments  which  entered  the  territory  at 
different  points.  Owning  that  ne  may  not  have  full  means  of 
judging,  we  yet  cuinot  help  calling  in  qaeslion  the  policy  of  send- 
ing BO  many  separate  and  onconnected  bodies  into  the  heart  of  bo 
difBcnlt  a  country.  There  was  every  ground  to  presume  that  the 
reduction  of  the  capital  would  carry  with  it  that  of  the  whole  dis- 
trict, aa  it  actually  did ;  and  even  had  it  been  otherwise^  these 
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subordinate  posts  could  scarcely  have  fiBuled  soon  to  follow  the  fate 
of  the  leading  one. 

Colonel  Foulis,  marching  from  Cananore,  on  the  western  coast, 
approached,  on  the  2d  April,  the  entrance  of  the  Hugnl  Ghaat, 
the  principal  opening  from  this  side.  The  enemy  had  fortified  it 
with  three  successive  stockades,  as  well  as  with  breastworks  and 
felled  trees  at  every  hundred  yards.  Their  posts  were  driven  in, 
and  on  the  Sd,  at  six  in  the  morning,  the  attack  began.  The  first 
stockade  was  carried  with  trifling  loss ;  but  from  that  time  till 
four  in  the  afternoon,  a  series  of  very  hard  conflicts  was  main- 
tained in  carrying  the  successive  barriers,  which  the  enemy 
defended  with  vigour,  carrying  on  at  the  same  time  a  continued 
skirmishing  from  the  wood.  The  last  stockade  was  only  captured 
by  attacking  it  in  reverse  as  well  as  in  flank.  Next  day,  as  the 
colonel  continued  to  advance,  a  flag  of  truce  appeared  bearing  a  pro- 
posal from  the  rajah  for  a  suspension  of  arms.  He  replied,  that  if 
the  Coorg  troops  did  not  fire,  his  would  also  abstain  from  doing  so; 
but  that  nothing  should  prevent  him  from  passing  through  the 
Ghaut  He  accordingly  effected  this  march  without  opposition,  and 
on  the  afternoon  arrived  at  HuguL  His  service  was  now  completed, 
with  the  loss  of  twelve  killed  and  thirty-six  wounded ;  but  among 
the  former  was  Lieutenant  Erskine,  a  very  promising  young  ofiicer. 

At  the  same  time,  Colonel  Waugh,  from  the  north,  advanced 
upon  a  fortified  position  named  Buck,  seated  on  the  brow  of  a 
steep  ascent,  and  accessible  only  by  a  narrow  defile  through  a 
dense  jungle.  The  assailing  party  was  divided  into  two,  who 
were  each  to  make  a  detour  and  take  the  stockade  in  flank ; 
but  being  misled,  it  is  said,  by  native  guides,  they  both  met  in 
front  of  that  barrier.  With  characteristic  valour  they  rushed 
forward  to  the  attack ;  but  the  place  was  so  strong  and  so 
vigorously  defended,  that  all  their  efforts  were  vain,  and  their 
ranks  were  thinned  by  a  most  destructive  fire.  Upon  encounter- 
ing this  resistance,  the  commander  directed  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Mill  to  send  part  of  his  force  to  support  the  storming-party ;  and 
immediately  that  officer,  inspired  by  a  too-ardent  valour,  led  them 
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_  on  himseli^  and  was  followed  by  tbe  wliola  detachment.  An 
impetuous  uaault  v&a  then  commenced  agaiuKt  the  stockade  ;  but 
being  in  a  great  measure  built  of  atone,  it  bafBed  every  attempt, 
while  n  most  morderous  fire  Umed  horn  It  against  our  coantry- 
wen.  Mill  was  shot  dead  on  the  spot,  and  seTeral,  while  vainly 
attempting  to  rescue  Lis  body,  fell  around  him.  Uajor  Bird  then 
determined  to  withdraw  the  party,  and,  with  little  additional  losa, 
brought  it  under  cover.  In  this  raotit  nnfortunete  a£bir  about 
forty-eight  were  killed,  including  three  officer*,  and  118  wounded. 

r         Another  column,  under  Li eutenaut~ Colonel  Jackson,  advanced 

I  from  Mangalore  upon  a  position  named  Bullai^  Pett ;  and  this 
B    officer,  learning  that  there  waa  a  strong  stockade  five  miles  in 

■  front  of  hini,  sent  Captain  Noble  with  a  detachment  to  reconnoitre 

■  it.     The  latter  made  his  way  throagh  a  narrow  and  winding  path, 

■  till  he  arrired  in  front  of  the  barrier ;  and  having  completed  his 
B  reconnaissance,  he  began  his  return,  when  a  running  fire  was 
:■  instantly  commenced  from  among  the  bushes.  Hie  party  con- 
%  tinned  exposed  daring  the  whole  of  their  retreat  to  this  assault 
■i  from  an  invisible  foe,  whom  they  could  neither  elude  nor  repel ; 

■  and  the  casualties  amounted  to  thirty  killed  and  thirty-six  wonnded. 

■  Colonel  Jackson,  after  considering  this  loss,  and  the  reported 

■  strength  of  the  position,  thought  it  impossible  to  attempt  carrying 
■I  tbe  stockade  without  further  reinforcements,  and  fell  back  upon 
fi  Coombla.  This  transaction  was  at  first  made  a  subject  of  officia,! 
ki  inqniry,  but  was  ultimately  decided  to  have  arisen  from  inevitable 
*  circumstances,  without  any  reproach  on  the  commander. 

fc  The  war,  as  formerly  observed,  was  already  decided  by  tbe 

>  primary  movement  of  the  main  body  upon  the  capital,  where  tbe 

■  Rajah,  in  no  degree  emulating  the  courage  of  many  of  his  subjecta, 

■  did  not  even  attempt  resistance.  On  the  1  Itb  April  be  entered 
i  Mudakerry  in  pomp,  with  about  2000  attendants,  mostly  unarmed, 
^l  and  fifty  palanquins  containing  his  female  establishment.  He 
l| ,  then  surrendered  himself,  in  the  hope  probably  of  being  reinstated 

II  on  certain  conditions.  But  tbe  Bri^sh  had  already  formed  their 
>l  determination;  hit  tertitory  waa  annexed  to  their  d 
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the  Rajah,  recelring  only  an  allowance  fitted  to  rapport  m.  amtahh 
household,  was  removed  to  Bangalore.  Prize-monej  to  the  unoiut 
of  thirteen  UckB  of  mpees  was  distribated  among  the  army. 

It  is  neceasary  now  to  torn  our  attention  to  another  part  of  the 
Gonntiy.  Gwalior  being  tha  most  powerfiil  of  the  independent 
■tatei  now  remaining,  its  interior  movements  were  regarded  ai  of 
oonsiderablo  importance.  Dowlut  Rao  Scindia  having  ^ed,  left 
the  regency  in  the  bands  of  bis  widow,  the  B&iza  Bye ;  and  that 
lady,  to  ensure  a  male  inccessor  to  the  throne,  as  none  had  been 
left  by  her  husband,  adopted  a  yoath  nnder  the  name  of  Jhiuidkoo 
Rao,  and  the  title  of  Maharaja.  This  yonng  man,  on  coming;  of 
age,  aspired  to  the  actual  possession  of  the  snpreme  power,  which 
the  Bye  was  by  no  means  inclined  to  grant ;  while  he,  withont 
any  regard  to  bis  obligations  to  that  lady,  determined  to  use  eveiy 
means  of  enforcing  his  claim.  When  tbe- governor-general  viuted 
the  capital,  he  solicited  his  aid  to  place  himself  npon  the  masnnd. 
Lord  William,  however,  intimated,  that  Gwalior  being  an  inde- 
pendent state,  the  British  government  coald  by  no  means  inter- 
fere ;  then  reminding  him  of  what  be  owed  to  his  patrono^ 
advised  him  to  pay  the  utmost  deference  to  ber,  and  await  the 
time  when  she  might  be  willing  to  place  the  government  in  bii 
hands.  But  he  was  by  no  means  disposed  to  follow  this  adviee, 
and  in  Jnly  1833  made  an  attempt  to  seize  tbe  reins  of  power. 
This  being  frustrated,  he  repured  to  the  mansion  of  oar  Reaident, 
who,  unwilling  to  interfere,  hod  left  it  fast  locked.  The  voong 
prince  sat  the  whole  day  in  tbe  court  of  this  offidal  dwelling 
without  food,  and  under  a  burning  sun  ;  but  having  at  last  obtained 
an  audience,  and  being  refused  all  support,  be  made  hia  suhmis- 
won  to  the  Bye.  Meantime,  however,  &  large  body  of  the  mili- 
tary, impatient  of  a  female  government,  discontented  with  Baisa, 
and  perhaps  desiroua  of  change,  applied  aladder  to  theMahorvja's 
apartment,  brought  bira  out,  and  proclaimed  him  their  soverngn. 
The  lady  took  refuge  with  some  troops  who  still  adhered  to  her; 
bnt  they  were  unequal  to  contend  with  the  opposite  party,  who 
were  more  nnmerona,  and  possossed  all  tbe  artillery.     Ao  agree- 
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nent  wu  made,  nnder  the  mediidon  of  the  Resident,  that  Jhund* 
koo  Rao  Bhoold  be  pieced  on  the  maannd,  and  acknowledged  by 
Britain ;  while  the  regent  ahonld  retire  unmolested  to  Dholapoor. 
There  she  bUU  uttempted  to  make  a  stand ;  but  \mng  closely 
inveated  and  reducad  to  great  distress,  she  at  length  surrendered, 
was  allowed  a  rerenue  of  ten  lacks  of  rupees,  and  took  np  her 
rendence  near  Fui^ghnr.  The  Company  in  tbis  ease  proeeeded 
on  tlie  pnnciple  of  non-interference,  and  of  acknowledging  Hie 
sovereign  de  faxto,  whoever  he  might  be.  Yet  this  condnct  was 
critiGssed  by  some,  who  conridered  the  change  anfavourable  to  our 
interests,  from  a  female  ruler  of  pacific  habits,  to  a  military 
goremmeDt  with  a  violent  and  ambitious  yonng  man  at  its  head. 
lo  &ct,  some  serious  disturbanoea  followed,  both  in  the  durbar  and 
army,  ia  which  British  interests  and  wishes  were  not  mnch  re- 
garded ;  however,  Jhundkoo  displayed  a  degree  of  vigour  which 
enabled  him  at  last  to  establish  an  uncontrolled  authority. 

An  aEbir  of  a  more  serious  aspect  soon  after  arose  with  Maun 
Sing,  rajah  of  Jondpore,  who  bad  been  restored  to  power  by  the 
'  governor- general  on  the  footing  of  a  subsidiary  end  dependent 
ruler.  He  was  considered,  however,  to  have  by  no  means  duly 
fulfilled  the  conditions  of  his  tenure  ;  and  having  absented  him- 
self from  the  congress  of  Rajpoot  princes,  who  assembled  at 
Ajmere  in  1833  to  meet  Lord  William  Bentinck,  be  could  not  b: 
viewed  as  showing  a  friendly  or  respectiul  disposition.  Besides, 
he  had  allowed  the  tribute  to  foil  more  than  two  years  in  arrear ; 
he  had  given  shelter  to  bands  of  maranders,  and  had  refused, 
when  called  upon,  to  assist  in  patting  down  others.  When  re- 
monstrances were  made  against  these  proceedings,  his  answers 
indicated  no  denre  to  comply  or  act  according  to  his  professed 
obligations;  and  it  was  therefore  determined  to  march  against 
him  a  force  which  might  either  compel  unqualified  submission,  or 
dethrone  him.  For  this  purpose  10,000  men  were  ordered  to 
assemble  at  Nusserabad  on  the  20th  October  1834;  but  he  had 
no  sooner  learned  that  matters  were  coming  to  so  serious  a  crisis, 
than  he  sent  a  deputadon  of  thirty  persons,  with  a  numerous 
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attendance,  to  Ajmere,  to  treat  Trith  the  nndantB  than,  H^or 
Alves  and  Captain  Trevely&n.  The  envoja  made  lavish  prolan 
aions  of  their  maatet'a  attachment  to  Britain,  and  regret  at  having 
given  oSence.  When  informed,  however,  that  no  deelaration 
would  be  esteemed  of  any  valoe,  unless  followed  np  bj  certain 
spedfic  actionB,  namely,  the  iiamediate  delivery  of  the  refugee^ 
and  payment  of  a  large  anm  of  money,  they  made  many  epologiea, 
and  showed  en  extreme  anxiety  to  avoid  compliance.  But  en 
inquiring  what  alternative  awaited  the  Rajah,  and  being  infonnad 
that  he  would  be  forthwidi  dethroned,  they  showed  the  n*""-^ 
couaternatioD,  and  solicited  a  delay  of  at  least  two  days.  At  the 
end  of  that  time,  after  some  farther  attempts  to  pany  the  blow, 
(hey  finally  yielded  an  nnqnalified  submiBsioii ;  and  the  storm 
which  threatened  the  peace  of  Western  India  was  thus  averted. 

A  [lart  of  the  force  prepared  for  this  expedition  was  immediately 
after  employed  against  the  Sbekhawattees,  a  mde  tribe  occupying 
the  almost  desert  territory  westward  of  Rajpootana.  A  nnrober 
of  these  petty  chiefs  has  been  accustomed  to  subsiBt  by  plundering 
the  neighbouring  districts,  and  when  these  were  held  by  native 
power)  this  was  regarded  as  a  matter  of  course.  Having  now, 
however,  come  into  contact  with  the  Company's  territory,  tbej 
continued  towards  it  the  same  system  of  indiscriminate  manuiding, 
and  yet  when  the  British  force  under  General  Stevenson  marched 
into  the  country,  no  attempt  had  been  made  for  an  organized  le- 
sistaucc.  The  forts  of  the  freebooters  were  rased  to  the  ground, 
the  district  of  Samhhur  was  retained  as  security  for  the  expenses, 
and  a  detachment  \e&  to  overawe  the  rude  natives. 

Tlie  Rajpoot  state  of  Jeypore  was  soon  afier  the  scene  of  a  tra- 
gical and  distressing  event.  The  Rajah,  a  thoughtless  and  voli^ 
tuoua  youth,  had  left  the  whole  administration  in  the  hands  of 
Jotaram,  originally  a  banker,  an  able  man,  but  believed  to  bear 
that  unprincipled  character  too  common  among  Indian  statesmen. 
The  prince  died  suddenly,  leaving  an  infant  as  the  heir ;  and  as 
the  inspection  of  bia  body  was  refused  to  the  public,  a  strong 
suspicion  arose  that  the  minister,  finding  his  master  about  to  shake 
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off  hu  inflneiice^  had  secretly  murdered  bim.  Amid  the  fennent 
thus  occaaioned,  the  Britieh  Resident  interposed,  and*  procared 
the  removal  of  Jotaram,  aod  the  tramference  of  the  goveniment 
to  a  XKgeacj, — ^measnres  which  a{>peared  entirely  accordant  with 
public  feeling.  Soon,  howerer,  a  jealonay  was  entertained  that 
public  affairs  were  placed  entirely  nnder  the  dictation  of  a  few 
foreigners,  and  a  leeling  of  enmity  arose,  which  broke  forth  fatally 
on  the  following  occasion  : — On  the  4th  June  1835,  Major  Alrea, 
the  Resident,  with  Mr.  Blake,  Comet  Macnagbten,  and  Lientenant 
Lndlow,  had  an  interview  with  the  Myesaheb  or  dowager- princess. 
After  taking  leave,  as  the  first- mentioned  gentleman  was  monnt- 
tng  his  elephant,  a  man  msbed  ont  of  the  crowd  with  a  drawn 
sword,  aod  inflicted  three  wonnda,  one  in  the  forehead ;  bat  these 
bdng  immediately  dressed,  he  was  placed  in  a  palanqnin,  and 
conveyed  borne  in  safety.  The  assassin  having  been  seized,  Mr. 
Blake  undertook  to  conduct  bim  to  the  place  of  confinement ;  hnt 
as  he  proceeded,  the  cry  was  raised,  "  The  Feringces  have  shed 
blood  in  the  palace  t"  A  crowd  instantly  assembled,  who  are 
said  to  have  been  joined  by  many  of  the  police ;  stones  were 
thrown,  and  attempts  made  to  stop  Mr.  Blake  by  maiming  bis 
elephant.  He  reached,  however,  the  city  gate,  which  was  finmd 
shut,  whereupon  he  tnnted  back,  and  eonght  shelter  in  a  mnndor 
or  temple,  which  was  then  fostened  on  the  inside;  bat  the  multi- 
tude burst  in,  and  he  fell  pierced  by  nnmerous  wounds.  He  is 
said  to  hare  been  a  very  promising  officer,  and  generally  popular 
among  the  natives.  Macnagbten,  by  galloping  in  another  direc- 
tion tbrongh  the  crowd,  tbongh  asssiled  by  stones  and  other 
missiles,  reached  the  residency  in  safety.  The  government  dis- 
owned all  knowledge  of  this  outrage,  though  five  individuals, 
whose  guilt  was  dearly  proved,  were  condemned  and  execnted. 
Suspicion,  however,  soon  fell  npon  Jotaram,  tbe  late  minister, 
and  after  long  preparation,  he  and  several  grandees  connected  with 
bim  were  brought  to  trial  before  a  native  jury.  Being  foiind  guilty 
of  instigating  and  abetting  the  crime,  sentence  of  death  was  pro- 
nounced upon  them ;  but  it  waicommnted  to  exile  and  imprisonmeDt 
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A  strong  flenution  was  caused  in  March  1835  by  tlie  iiiwmI 
nation  of  Mr.  Fraser,  commiBsioner  and  agent  <^  ih»  govemor- 
general  at  Delhi.  Ab  he  was  riding  oat  late  one  evening',  a  nuu 
rode  np  aa  if  to  speak  to  him,  rapidly  diBoharged  tbree  ImUi 
through  faia  body,  and  galloped  off.  AAer  some  time,  thraog'h 
the  evidence  of  an  accomplice,  the  crime  was  brongbt  home,  not 
only  to  Eurreem,  the  actual  murderer,  bat  to  a  native  cbiofiun, 
the  Nawah  of  Ferozepore,  by  whom  he  bad  been  employed.  Both 
were  condemned,  and  underwent  the  extreme  aentence  of  the  lav. 
The  execution  of  the  former  was  attended  by  a  vast  eonoonna  of 
natives,  nbo,  though  kept  in  awe  by  an  armed  force^  displayed 
a  decided  sympathy  in  bia  favour.  It  ia  aoroewhat  unpleasant  to 
learn  that  ho  was  then  in  a  manner  canonized  by  them;  that  hii 
grave  waa  viHited  by  great  numbera,  who  aang  aonga  and  strewed 
flowera  over  it.  The  Rajah  waa  enecnted  without  the  gates,  which 
were  abut,  and  any  largo  attendance  of  the  people  was  thereby 
prevented. 

In  the  course  of  the  year  1834,  Lord  William  Bentinck  was 
obliged,  from  the  atate  of  bis  health,  to  make  known  to  the  govern- 
ment at  home  the  necessity  of  resigning  his  high  office,  and  in 
March  1835  he  embarked  for  England.  Hia  departure  was  the 
anbject  of  very  general  regret;  for  his  adminiatration  had  been 
marked  by  economy,  a  paciHc  spirit,  and  one  of  mildnewi  and 
indulgence  towards  the  natives.  Hia  ayatem  was  considered  by  a 
party,  especially  among  the  military,  as  having  been  carried  some- 
wfaat  too  fiir;  but  it  waa  conformable  to  hia  inatructions,  and 
prompted  undoubtedly  by  the  best  motivea.  His  efforts  to  im- 
prove internal  intercourae  by  the  establiabment  of  steam-vessels 
between  the  difierent  Indian  porta,  and  the  formation  of  extensive 
lines  of  road  through  the  interior,  commanded  universal  applaaae. 
Ho  favoured  alao  the  difTuaion  of  education  and  knowledge  among 
the  nindooa,  and  his  viowa  were  SMonded  by  the  amiable  and 
benevolent  exertions  of  Lady  Bentinck.  A  atatue  of  hia  lordship 
waa  erected  by  anbscription.  His  place  as  governor- general  wa.'t 
supplied  in  the  interim  by  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe;  and  on  receiving 
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iatelligeDce  of  Lord  William's  resignntion,  tbe  Court  of  Diredon 
nnuiimoiitly  nominated  Lord  HoTtegbnry,  a  choice  which  wag 
cordially  sanctioned  \>j  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  the  Dnke  of  Wel- 
lington, then  ministers.  The  proceedings  in  Parliament,  hoirerer, 
soon  led  to  their  resignation,  and  the  accession  to  power  of  the 
Whig  part<r,  who,  deeming  it  important  to  have  a  goremor-general 
whose  views  accorded  with  their  own,  annulled  the  appointment. 
The  Directors,  though  they  expressed  some  dissaUsfiiction  at  this 
change,  finally  concurred  in  the  nomination  of  Lord  Auckland,  who 
was  entirely  acceptable  to  ministers.  On  the  4th  March  1636  his 
lordship  landed  at  Calcutta,  and  assumed  the  reins  of  gOTemment 

About  this  time  another  mountain- struggle  occurred  in  a  terri- 
tory named  Goomsoor,  inhabited  by  a  peculiar  race  named  Khonds, 
who  had  remained  nearly  independent.  Their  Rajah  having  shown 
a  refractory  spirit,  a  considerable  force  was  despatched  egtunst  htm ; 
and  the  troops,  on  reaching  the  snmmit  of  the  Alpine  chain,  were 
surprised  to  see  an  extensive  and  fertile  tract  of  country  covered 
with  Gne  villages  in  romantic  situations.  IJttle  serious  resistance 
was  encountered;  Goomsoor  and  the  principal  forts  soon  fell;  the 
Rajah,  and  afterwards  his  son,  submitted;  yet  a  number  of  detached 
ehieftaina,  exercising  a  sort  of  feudal  power  over  vassals  devotedly 
attached  to  them,  kept  np  for  a  dme  a  desultory  resistance.  In  one 
skirmish  two  British  officers  were  killed.  The  prolongation,  too,  of 
the  war  in  a  country  filled  with  jungle  and  marshy  districts,  caused 
severe  sickness  among  the  troops,  and  two  campaigns  elapsed 
be&re  this  bold  tribe  could  be  brought  under  full  subjection. 

A  considerable  sensation  was  excited  in  1837  by  the  succession 
to  the  throne  of  Oude,  the  most  important  dependency  of  the 
Bengal  government ;  an  event  the  prospect  of  which  had  for  some 
years  attracted  attention,  as  the  king's  infirmities  indicated  that 
(he  throne  would  soon  become  vacant  That  weak  prince  had 
acknowledged  as  his  sons  two  youths,  Kywan  Jah  and  Moonah 
Jaun;  but  thii  general  belief  was,  that  he  had  acted  under  the 
influenoe  of  certun  females,  and  that  they  were  not  his  children. 
Ub  himself  finally  made  a  declaration  to  that  eSocA,  and,  after  a 
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good  deal  of  coDBideration,  the  British  authorities  determined  to 
set  them  aside,  and  to  support  Nusseer-ood-Dowlah,  his  majeatj'i 
eldest  surviving  uncle,  who,  according  to  the  peculiar  tenor  of 
Mohammedan  law,  was  considered  the  legal  heir.  But  the  Padsha 
Begum,  or  queen-mother,  a  bold  and  ambitious  princess,  bad,  in 
the  meantime,  adopted  Moonah  Jaun,  and  was  determined  to 
espouse  his  cause. 

On  the  night  of  the  7th  July  1837,  Colonel  Low,  the  Resident, 
received  a  message  that  the  king  was  taken  suddenly  ill,  and 
believed  to  be  dying.  This  officer,  having  ordered  his  troops  to 
be  in  readiness,  obeyed  Ihe  summons,  when  he  found  that  his 
majesty  had  just  expired.  Having  in  this  crisis  obtained  from 
Nusseer-ood-Dowlah  an  engagement  to  sign  such  a  treaty  as  the 
governor- general  should  dictate,  be  led  him  to  the  royal  residence, 
where  preparations  were  made  for  bis  immediate  installation.  Sud- 
denly, however,  a  great  noise  was  beard,  and  it  soon  appeared  that 
the  Padsha  with  an  armed  force  of  about  2000  men,  wus  approach- 
ing the  palace,  which,  as  our  soldiers  were  not  yet  come  up,  was 
very  slightly  guarded.  In  spite  of  a  warm  remonstrance,  the 
natives  burst  open  the  gates,  filled  the  edifice  with  shoutii  and 
clamour,  seized  both  tbc  prince  and  the  Company's  servants,  in 
presence  of  whom  Moonah  Jaun  was  placed  on  the  throne,  the 
Begum  being  seated  in  a  palanquin  beneath  him.  The  insur- 
gents, after  some  violent  proceedings  towards  the  Resident,  allowed 
him  to  retire,  when,  upon  finding  bis  men  assembled,  he  sent 
repeated  messages  to  the  Begum,  calling  upon  her  to  surrender. 
As  she  returned  evasive  answers,  a  battery  was  opened,  and  in  a 
short  time  she  and  her  minions  were  made  prisoners.  The  old 
prince,  whom,  though  be  had  endured  many  insults,  they  found 
safe,  was  immediately  seated  on  the  throne,  and  his  accession 
announced  by  a  royal  salute  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  capital. 

All  these  proceedings  were  approved  by  the  governor- general; 
but  of  the  promise  extorted  from  the  king  relative  to  a  new  treaty, 
it  appears  that  no  advantage  has  been  taken. 

Claims  were  advanced  by  two  nephews,  sons  of  a  deceased  elder 
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brother,  who  ni^ed  that,  as  their  father,  if  alire,  would  hftve  suc- 
ceeded, th^  ongbt  to  inherit  in  his  stead.  This  qneB^n,  however, 
had  early  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Indiao  govenrnient,  who, 
after  much  consideration  and  reference  to  hi^h  autboritiea,  as  well 
SB  precedunts  (among  which  waa  that  of  the  present  King  of 
Delhi),  had  concluded  that,  according  to  the  principles  of  the 
Soonee  sect,  a  son  cannot  sncceed  to  rights  or  property  to  which 
his  father  was  heir,  if  he  died  before  coming  into  actoa!  possession. 
In  this  case,  the  inheritance  goes  to  a  brother.  A  cnrions  contest 
also  arose  between  the  two  princes  as  to  which  was  the  elder; 
though,  as  both  were  excluded,  there  was  no  need  to  discoss  this 
question.  One  of  them  spent  a  considerable  time  in  England, 
bnt  without  being  able  to  obtain  any  attention  either  from  Parlia- 
ment or  the  Company. 

Another  political  change,  somewhat  similar,  excited  a  great 
interest  in  India.  The  Kajah  of  Satara,  lineal  descendant  of 
Serajee,  the  warlike  founder  of  the  Mahratta  djmasty,  had,  as 
fbnnerly  mentioned,  been  drawn  from  the  prison  into  which  the 
Pdshwa  and  the  other  chiefs  had  thrown  him,  and  invested,  not 
indeed  with  the  wide  domiDioos  of  bis  house,  bnt  with  a  certain 
extent  of  valuable  territory.  He  held  it,  however,  under  the 
avowed  stipnlation  of  paying  the  greatest  deference  to  the  advice 
of  the  English  Resident,  end  holding  no  intercourse  with  foreign 
stales  through  any  other  channel.  For  several  jears  lie  gave 
the  highest  satisfaction,  showing  the  most  cordial  attachment  to 
the  British  government,  and  exerting  himself  with  diligence, 
unfortunately  not  usual  among  Indian  princes,  to  promote  the 
prosperity  of  his  subjects.  At  length  he  began  to  show  strong 
symptoms  of  an  intriguing  spirit;  and  about  1836,  the  chaises 
against  him  assaned  a  definite  form,  being  resolved  into  three 
heads: — 1.  That  he  had  been  guilty  of  an  attempt  to  seduce  cer- 
tain native  officers  from  their  allegiance  to  the  Company.  3. 
That  he  had  carried  on  a  treasonabla  correspondence  with  App» 
Sahib,  then  a  refugee  at  Joudpore.  3.  That  he  had  maintuned 
a  similar  intereourae  with  the  Portuguese  governor  of  Qtm.    After 
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long  iiiTestigatioii,  Sir  Bobert  Grant,  governor  of  Bombftf,  1 
thorongbly  convioced  of  bla  guUt;  and  Lord  Ancklmnd,  after  a 
good  deal  of  hesitatjon,  acquiesced  in  the  lame  judgment. 

Sir  Robert  died,  and  waa  Bocceeded  in  1839  by  Sir  Jamet 
Caroac,  who  went  out,  it  is  aaid,  with  a  strong  preposBession  in 
the  priooe'B  favonr.  He  soon,  however,  became  conriooed  that 
there  was  ground  for  the  charges  against  him,  bat  obtained  the 
approbation  of  Lord  Auckland  to  an  amnesty,  by  which  past 
offences  were  to  be  buried  in  obltrion,  on  securities  being  given 
to  adhere  strictly  in  future  to  the  treaty  by  which  he  had  been 
placed  on  the  throne.  He  was  also  required  to  dismiss  Ids 
favourite  minister,  and  not  allow  bim,  without  our  permission,  to 
reside  in  his  dominions.  Sir  James,  on  a  visit  to  him,  presented 
these  proposals,  but  they  met  with  a  peremptory  and  indignaot 
rejection.  His  friends  admit  that  he  was  "  proud,  overbearing, 
strong  in  the  assertion  of  his  rights,  impetuous,  la  abort,  a  regular 
Hotspur."  It  is  added,  on  the  other  side,  thst  the  idea  had  been 
instilled  loto  him,  that  the  Company  would  not  proceed  to  ex- 
tremities, and  great  conGdeoce  was  placed  in  extensive  agencies 
maintained  in  England,  Bombay,  and  Foonah,  at  an  annual 
expense  of  above  £35,000.  The  governor,  ia  four  successive 
interviews,  sought  in  vain  to  change  his  resolution,  and  in  depart- 
ing on  the  28th  August,  left  instructious  with  the  Resident  to 
forward  any  communications  he  might  receive.  The  Rajah  re- 
maining inflexible,  a  proclamation  deposing  him  was  issaed  on 
the  5th  September,  and  on  the  Tth  December  he  was  removed  to 
Benares,  to  be  entered  on  the  list  of  pensioned  princes.  The 
vacant  seat  was  bestowed  on  bis  brother,  who  was  placed  on  the 
guddee  on  the  18th  November  1839.  Among  bis  first  proceed- 
ings was  the  abolition  of  Sutl«e,  which  was  followed  by  other 
measures  decidedly  calculated  for  the  public  good. 

A  portion,  meantime,  of  the  East  India  proprietors,  actuated  by 
honourable  motives,  considered  these  measures  oppressive,  and  even 
injurious  to  the  British  character.  A  special  court  bdng  called  on 
12th  February  1 340,  upon  the  requisition  of  nine  of  their  notuber. 
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Sir  Chvlea  Forbes  moved,  that  tlic^  ehonld  recommeDd  to  tfaa 
Directors  aod  tbe  Board  of  Control  to  withhold  their  unoUoD  to 
the  meaanre  till  after  a  foil  and  fair  investigation  of  the  charges. 
This  moUoD  was  opposed,  ontil  the  subject  should  be  considered 
by  the  Directors,  and  the  proper  docaments  lud  before  the  Pro- 
prietors; irhich  being  done  on  the  6th  May,  and  a  safficient  time 
afforded  for  coosideratlon,  the  conrt  again  met  on  14th  July  1841, 
when  a  very  long  and  animated  debate  ensued.  Generals  Robert- 
son and  Lodwick,  who  had  been  Residents  at  the  prince's  conrt, 
took  a  very  decided  part  in  his  &voar.  They  m^^ed,  that  none 
of  the  charges  were  confirmed  by  anything  in  his  own  handwriting, 
or  had  been  brought  personally  home  to  him;  ailing  that  his 
agents  and  officers,  eapedally  the  Bramina,  cherished  in  many 
cases  hostile  feelings  towards  his  person;  that  his  brother,  hoping 
for  the  succession,  had  an  obrioos  interest  in  proving  him  guilty; 
that  the  vety  idea  of  defying  British  power  by  the  aid  of  the 
Governor  of  Goa  and  the  imprisoned  Bajah  of  Nagpore,  was 
ridiculons,  and  coold  never  have  been  entertained  by  a  prince  who 
was  admitted  to  possess  ability;  and  at  all  events,  that  he  was 
entitled,  like  every  accused  person,  to  a  &ir  and  open  trial.  Ta 
these  views  they  were  supported  by  others.  It  was  answered, 
that  the  inqniry  had  been  most  impartial;  that  due  allowance  had 
been  made  for  the  defects  in  tbe  evidence,  much  of  which  had  been 
pven  by  persons  who  had  no  interest  in  proving  the  Rajah's  goilt; 
that  even  his  advocates,  Robertson  and  Lodwick,  had  addressed 
severe  warnings  to  him  on  his  intriguing  disposition,  and  the 
consequences  which  might  follow;  that  there  bad  certunly  been 
some  correspondence  with  Goa  and  the  Nagpore  Rajab,  which  alone 
was  a  breach  of  the  treaty  placing  him  on  the  throne;  and  that 
though  possessing  ability,  he  was  not  a  politidan,  and  might  easily 
form  chimerical  expectations  from  distant  qnarters.  The  publio 
trial  of  a  prince  in  his  own  dominions,  it  was  admitted,  was  liable 
to  many  objections;  but  the  charges  bad  been  ststed  to  him,  and 
no  satisfactory  explanation  giren.  Finally,  the  terms  on  which 
continnance  in  power  had  been  offered  were  extremely  lenient. 
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making  no  material  dlEfereocQ  from  his  pontion  wbm  fint  ninl 
to  it.  The  modon  wu  Gn&lly  negatired  b;  31  to  18,  ftnd  teraral 
attempts  made  to  revive  it  were  niunoceasfal. 

At  Hydrabai],  a  Bomewhat  Kiioiiscoiupncywaifiniiwd  among 
thirty  or  fortjr  leading  men,  headed  by  tbe  Nizam'a  brother,  a 
prood  and  daring  chief;  but  being  diMovered,  itwa*  baffled,  and 
the  prince  conveyed  to  the  fort  of  Golconda.  Dniuig  the  inveatigB- 
tion  which  followed,  the  Nabob  of  Knmool,  a  place  ntoated  about 
120  miles  farther  aoath,  was  foand  implicated.  A  force  bong 
immediatel]r  marched  to  rednee  the  town,  it  was  entered  witboot 
oppoution;  and  the  Nabob,  who  bad  been  carried  away  by  bis  own 
troops,  was  pursiied  and  captured  after  a  sharp  confiicL  Withio 
the  fortress,  however,  were  found  a  number  of  well-oonataicted 
famaces,  in  which  canuon  and  ahot  had  been  cast  on  a  lai^  aeale, 
and  in  forms  fitted  not  for  defence  only,  but  for  active  proeeeding* 
in  the  field.  These  preparations  had  been  secretly  carried  on  for 
a  considerable  time. 

The  Rajah  of  Joadpore,  atier  yielding  in  ]834toall  tbe  demands 
of  the  governor-general,  bad  constantly  evaded  their  fulfilment, 
and  now  showed  himself  mare  than  ever  refractory.  Sizr^menta, 
with  some  cavalry  and  artillery,  were  sent  against  him,  on  whose 
^proach  he  abandoned  the  stronghold,  which  waa  entered  witboot 
resistance,  only  one  British  officer  being  wonnded.  Thus  tba 
troubles  which  had  arisen  in  so  many  qaarters  were  crashed,  and 
onr  ascendency  more  fidly  than  ever  established  thronghont 
Hindoxtan. 

While  these  movements  were  taking  place  in  tbe  interior,  a 
most  cktcDsive  and  serious  contest  was  waging  on  the  western 
frontier.  Althongh  Afghanistan,  its  theatre,  is  not  etrictly  part 
of  India,  tbe  two  regions  have  always  been  very  closely  connected, 
and  sometimes  united;  and  the  events  in  qaestion deeply  afitet  tbe 
interests  of  our  Easlera  empire.  The  succeeding  chapter  is, 
accordingly,  devoted  to  the  history  of  tbe  memorable  transactions 
in  Afghanistan,  which  seemed  for  a  time  to  threaten  the  orerlhrow 
of  British  empire  in  India. 
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md  Ftri1>  aitu  of  Hrait— Tratr  lo  nUon  31uh  Snjib— Hueli  of  Itao  Ansr— Snbinli. 
rion  e(  Ui«  Amam  Arriril  U  Cudiiliv— Ctplnn  of  GhuDl— FUgbt  of  Doit  Hohuk 
ia«A— DtiUi  of  Itiuitcct  Siof— Trotitila  In  A  IktiuMiui— Ionian  bj  Doit  ICobiniiiial— 

Hli  IMb«t  iDd  Snimiclv— DlflCDrbuieeA  In  vuloiu  Qnjuten — Iforcb  gf  Oejieral  Siila 

Gmt  Inaanictloa  at  Cibiil— Vuloni  Conflldi— Tnubontu  NacoOBUoiii— DlMitTDni 
Ritnat— FiD  of  Qbaiilll— TnoMctlom  *t  Cudibir— Qillul  Eiplolti  of  Ouenl  Stlt— 
Aocnl  PoUoek  jumb  Uu  EjIki  Dtfflo— BcptlM  of  Qencnl  Eii(luil— DMih  of  Stiih 
Hqfah — Lord  EDenbono^  QoTarnor-OaDonl — Bli  Policy — TmuictlonB  at  JeHalabad— 
VIcMriaa  of  Osnan]  Pollock'Ha  Hilna  at  Cabil— Qeunl  IiifUad*i  Retun— Gmanl 
Notn  Harch  oa  Obaal  ud  Calnl— BetDin  of  tlia  FiinBara— Cajitiira  of  IBaUF-Pro- 
caadtBfa  at  Ca]nl— Botnrn  of  Qancra]  Ponock—Coaeliiikm. 

Tnx  kingdom  of  Cftbul,  tinilcr  Ahmed  Abdalla,  had,  towards  the 
end  of  tlislast  centDiy,  become  one  of  the  roost  powerfbl  in  Asia; 
«Dd  afl«r  hia  victory  over  the  Mahrattos  in  the  battle  of  Pannipat, 
in  1761,  the  Mognl  throne  seemed  completely  within  his  grasp. 
He  had  the  moderation  or  prudence,  however,  to  cootent  himself 
with  the  rich  prorincea  on  the  Indus,  and  the  fine  rallejr  of  Cash- 
mere. Having  added  Balkh,  Herat,  and  Sinde,  he  Fonned  a 
powerful  monarchy,  eetimated  to  contain  above  fonrteen  millions 
of  inhabitantfl;  and  this  dominion  Mr.  Elphinstone,  onhia  mission 
to  Peshawnr  in  1808,  found  still  entire  in  the  hands  of  his  succes- 
sor Shah  Sojah  nl  Mulk.  But  it  was  then  on  the  eve  of  a  great 
revolntion;  and  in  a  few  months  afterwards,  that  prince  was  driven 
ont  hy  his  brother  Mahmoud,  whose  successea,  however,  were 
mostly  achieved  by  his  vizier  Patteh  Khan,  of  the  Barukiye  trihe. 
That  minister,  having  incurred  the  jealousy  of  his  master,  was 
deposed,  blinded,  and  sabseqaently  cut  to  pieces, — a  cmel  deed, 
which  roused  the  vengeance  of  his  numerona  offspring.  The 
usurper  was  driven  from  all  his  territories  except  Herat;  and,  after 
Bomo  vicissitudes,  Cabul,  Ghuzni,  Candahar,  and  Peshawur,  were 
partitioned  among  members  of  the  Bamkzye  house,  the  first  two 
falling  to  Doat  Mohammed,  the  moat  powerful  of  their  nmuber. 
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Amid  these  dufcractions,  RuDJeet  Sing,  having  aofuired  ahwlati 
authority  over  the  warlike  race  of  the  Sikhs,  made  himself  niMter 
of  the  provinces  eastward  of  the  Indns,  to  which  he  added  Cash- 
mere. Balkh  was  seized  by  the  sovereign  of  Bokhara;  the  ehiefil 
of  Sinde  threw  off  their  dependence;  while  the  fine  territory  of 
Herat  was  occupied  by  Eamran,  son  to  Mahmond,  the  only  branch 
of  the  house  of  Ahmed  Abdalla  to  whom  anything  now  remained. 
In  this  manner,  a  monarchy,  lately  so  great,  was  paroeDed  cot 
into  a  niunber  of  disjointed  fragments. 

Shah  Sujah,  afler  his  expulsion,  resided  at  Loodiana,  being 
allowed  by  the  British  government  a  monthly  pension  of  4000 
rupees.  lie  kept  a  longing  eye  upon  his  lost  kingdom,  and  was 
encouraged  by  various  chiefs  of  Afghanistan  and  Khorasaan  to 
attempt  its  recovery.  With  this  view  he  made  proposals,  in  1831, 
to  RuDJeet  Sing ;  and,  after  some  difficulties,  concluded  a  tresty 
with  him  on  the  12th  March  1833.  The  British  agreed  to  gi?e 
an  advance  of  four  months'  allowance,  but  declined  taking  any 
further  concern  in  the  enterprise.  Hence  the  exiled  prince  could 
not  begin  his  march  till  the  season  was  somewhat  advanced.  He 
passed  first  through  the  territories  of  the  Rajah  of  Bahawulpore, 
from  whom  he  received  only  an  old  gun  and  1000  rupees;  and 
then,  with  the  consent  of  the  chiefs  of  Sinde,  he  crossed  the  Indus, 
und  established  himself  at  Shikarpore.  Those  leaders,  however, 
turned  a  deaf  ear  to  his  applications  for  money;  and  the  Shah,  who 
had  assembled  a  considerable  force,  determined  to  take  that  afiGur 
upon  himself,  demanding  from  the  city  a  contribution  of  three  lacks, 
and  seizing  all  the  crops  in  the  surrounding  districts.  The 
Sindians  thereupon  levied  a  force,  and  marched  to  attack  him;  hot 
being  completely  defeated,  they  agreed  to  the  payment  demanded, 
and  even  consented  to  send  an  auxiliary  force.  The  conqueror, 
thus  supplied,  advanced,  in  February  1834,  upon  Candahar,  and 
was  joined  on  the  road  by  numerous  adherents.  He  defeated  a 
force  which  attempted  to  oppose  his  progress,  entered  the  city, 
and  laid  close  siege  to  the  citadeL  The  Barukzye  brothers  re- 
treated upon  Cabul,  and,  as  disunion  was  understood  to  prevail 
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betweea  tbem,  the  complete  and  speedy  luccesB  of  the  nndertaking 
wu  uidcipated.  But  Dost  Mobammed,  by  indelatigable  ezertion, 
assembled  so  army,  and  marcbed  npon  Candabar,  tbe  chiefs  of 
which  sallied  forth  from  the  citadel,  and  aa  engagement  ensued, 
in  which  the  army  of  Shah  Snjah  vas  totally  defeated  and  dta- 
pened.  He  himself  at  tbe  head  of  only  200  men  fled  in  Iha 
direction  of  Herat,  but  aftertrards  regained  India,  though  mortified 
by  the  total  failure  of  this  attempt  to  recover  his  crown.  Tbe 
"  Lion  of  the  Punjaub,"  however,  succeeded  oa  his  part  in  captur- 
ing Peshawar,  and  annexing  it  to  his  dominions. 

Dost  Mohammed,  elated  by  his  Tictory,  and  iodignant,  not  with- 
out reason,  at  tbe  conduct  of  Runjeet  Sing,  who  certainly  had  acted 
without  any  provocation,  became  eagerly  desirons  of  recovering 
the  lost  territory.  Sensible  that  his  own  power  was  inadequate 
to  the  nndertaking,  he  hoped  to  accomplish  it  by  a  general  con- 
federacy among  the  powers  of  Central  Asia ;  and  the  one  from 
whom  he  could  look  for  the  moot  effective  aid  was  tbe  sovereign 
of  Persia. 

The  empire  just  named  has  been  involved  in  a  continued  series 
of  revolutions.  The  last  century  in  particular  was  marked,  first 
by  tbe  conquest  of  the  Afghans,  then  by  their  cxpuluon  on  tbe 
part  of  Nadir,  and  the  spleudour  to  which  he  raised  the  mon- 
archy ;  after  bis  death,  a  long  anarchy  ensued,  out  of  which  she 
was  raised  by  Aga  Mohammed,  great  grandfather  to  the  reigning 
prince.  Under  him  and  his  son,  Futteh  Ali  Shah,  '^he  was  sup- 
ported in  a  respectable  position,  but  having  to  contend  against  the 
advancing  power  of  Russia,  with  whose  numerous  and  disciplined 
troops  hers  conld  not  cope,  she  was  stripped  of  some  of  her  finest 
provinces  between  the  Caspian  and  the  Black  Sea.  In  this  situa- 
tion the  government  applied  for  assistance  to  England,  which, 
jealous  of  the  progress  of  the  Czar,  supplied  some  pecuniary  aid 
and  experienced  officers  to  discipline  the  Shah's  troops.  Nothing 
more  was  meant,  however,  than  to  maintain  him  in  a  purely  de- 
fensive posidon,  and  with  this  view  ha  waa  dissuaded  from  all 
schemes  of  war  u^eouqueiL 
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An  mllunoe  tfaua  foimded  on  nrataul  intern^  MOned  to  pmniM 
permmneocy ;  but  a  change  gndtully  cam«  ont  the  eonncila  rf 
PeraU.  Although  her  improred  diBciplioe  conld  not  etublo  bcr 
to  contend  with  Rnsaia,  it  gave  to  her  arma  a  dedded  ■upeiiuiity 
over  the  mde  tribes  of  EborasBan  and  Afghaniatan.  The  fimwr 
coontry,  long  held  hy  brave  and  turbulent  chiefi,  ma,  after  a 
deaperate  straggle,  redoced  to  anbmission.  The  adjacent  prorinee 
ot  Herat  waa  next  aimed  at,  and  after  its  conqnest,  there  appeared 
no  impediment,  in  the  present  distracted  state  of  Afghaniatan,  to 
the  extension  of  the  Persian  sway  to  tha  Indoa.  To  theae  achemes 
the  old  king,  Fotteh  Ali,  nnvillingly  aasenled,  chiefly  on  the  im- 
polse  of  his  son,  Abbas  Meerza,  whose  younger  brother  he  had 
made  governor  of  Ehorassan.  In  1834  he  died;  and  as  Meerza 
had  prerionaly  deceased,  his  son  Mohammed  now  sacceeded. 
This  young  and  aspiriag  sovereign,  who  had  actually  led  an  ex- 
pedition against  Herat,  embraced  with  ardonr  the  new  and  amlu- 
tions  system  of  policy.  To  carry  it  on  snt^jessfully,  the  acquies- 
cence of  Russia  was  indispensable,  while  her  aid  might  prove  of 
the  greatest  advantage.  England,  on  the  contrary,  had  always 
opposed  schemes  of  conquest,  and  would  doubtless  view  with  pecu- 
liar jealousy  those  carried  in  the  direction  of  her  own  frontier.  It 
might  scarcely  have  been  expected  that  Rnssla  would  faronr  the 
a^randizement  of  an  old  enemy,  from  whom  she  had  wrested  so 
many  valuable  provinces,  which  Ihere  was  doubtless  an  eager 
desire  to  recover.  Yet  there  was  in  her  cabinet  a  powerful  party 
who  urged  the  adoption  of  tbene  views.  They  considered  that 
attempts  at  distant  con<|ueBt  would  only  increase  the  dependence 
of  Persia  on  so  powerful  a  neighbour ;  and  they  had  probably  other 
views  to  be  forwarded  by  such  profound  diplomacy. 

The  question,  whether  Russia  contemplates  the  conquest  of 
British  India  has  been  much  canvassed,  and  in  most  cases  with 
imperfect  local  knowledge.  Her  route  is  presumed  to  lie  across  the 
vaat,  almost  desert  regions  of  Turkistan,  and  then  through  the 
tremendous  passes  and  eternal  snows  of  the  Indian  Caucaaua,  by 
which  it  is  argued  that  the  complex  apparatus  of  a  modem  airny 
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could  Dever  be  oooTeyed.  This  was  indeed  the  coarse  followed 
by  Alexander  and  Timnr;  but  the  former  waa  obliged  to  pnrsne 
Darina  into  fiactria,  while  the  latter  came  from  Central  Asia, 
There  u,  however,  another  route  leading  through  Penia  and  Af- 
ghaniBtaD,  and  along  the  soathem  verge  of  the  great  chun,  which  ii 
beset  with  no  pecnliar  difficultiBs;  and  this  has  been  uBually  fal- 
lowed by  the  conquerors  of  Hindoatan,  the  Ghignevide,  the  Patana, 
Baber,  and  Nadir.  At  the  same  time,  though  Russia  could  lend 
by  thla  track  40,000  men,  we  imsgioe  her  too  politic  seriously  to 
think  of  such  a  step.  By  employing,  however,  or  even  promiabg 
a  much  smaller  auxiliary  force,  she  might  acquire  a  preponderat- 
ing influence  in  Western  Asia,  and  might  hope  to  overawe  Britain 
by  exciting  alarm  for  her  Indian  possessions. 

By  oommnnicationa  from  Mr.  Ellis,  our  envoy  in  1835,  it  appears 
that  both  powers  were  strongly  actuated  by  these  views.  The  Per- 
■ian  conrt  openly  avowed  its  clum  not  only  npon  Herat  but  upon 
Candahar  and  Cabal ;  and  great  preparatiouB  were  making  for  an 
expedition  against  the  former  city,  the  immediate  prosecution  of 
which  tvas  eagerly  urged  by  Count  Simonich,  the  Russian  am- 
bassador. In  April  1836,  a  deputy  arrived  from  the  chiefs  of 
Candahar  proposing  an  alliance  offensive  and  defensive,  even  offer- 
ing themselves  aa  feadatories,  and  holding  out  the  hope  that 
through  their  aid  the  Shah  might  follow  the  steps  of  Nadir  to 
Delhi.  He  was  recdved  with  great  favour,  aod  the  alliance  agreed 
to,  though  the  Persian  minister,  in  his  communicationa  with 
Ellis,  represented  such  language  as  that  of  a  madman.  Hr. 
M'Neill,  who  succeeded  that  gentleman,  reported,  in  September 
1836,  that  the  Shah  had  actually  marched  against  Herat  At 
Astrabad,  the  dearth  of  provisions  and  the  insubordination  of  the 
troops  reduced  him  to  great  distress ;  yet  the  Russian  minister 
continued  to  urge  even  a  winter  campaign.  Lord  Durham  being 
hereupon  instructed  to  represent  these  particulars  to  the  Russian 
cabinet,  Count  Nesselrode  answered,  that  if  Simonich  had  really 
acted  in  the  manner  allied,  it  had  been  in  direct  opposition  to  his 
orders.    Letters  were  afterwards  shown  from  the  ambassador,  as- 
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serting  that  he  had  used  all  his  influence  to  dissuade  ihe  Shall 
from  the  expedition ;  yet  Mr.  McNeill  declared,  that  his  infbmia- 
tion  was  confirmed  hj  all  the  Persians  with  whom  he  oonTeraed, 
the  prime  minister  not  excepted.  Preparations  were  avowedly 
making  for  a  fresh  expedition,  when  an  enyoy  arrived  from  Kam- 
ran,  offering  not  only  the  redress  of  all  positive  complaints,  bat 
an  annual  tribute,  and  the  aid  when  required  of  a  military  force. 
Our  agent  strenuously  urged  the  acceptance  of  these  terms,  inti- 
mating that  otherwise  the  intentions  of  Persia  would  evidently  be 
conquest,  which  would  give  decided  umbrage  to  the  British 
government.  The  prime  minister  replied,  that  Herat  was  a  pro- 
vince of  their  empire, — that  the  object  required  was  submission, 
which  would  include  all  the  other  conditions,  while  the  bare  use 
of  the  term  Shah  by  its  chief  was  expressive  of  disobedience.  The 
entire  conquest  of  Herat  was  thiLs  openly  contemplated,  and  with- 
out any  regard  to  the  remonstrances  of  our  ambassador,  Moham- 
med began  his  march.  When  he  was  near  Meshed,  a  messenger 
employed  by  the  British  representative  was  seized,  stripped,  and 
carried  to  the  camp,  where  he  continued  to  be  treated  with  indig- 
nity, even  after  the  remonstrances  of  Colonel  Stoddart.  Mr.  M'Neill 
had  no  doubt  the  object  was  to  show  contempt  for  the  English, 
and  remove  the  unfavourable  impression  derived  from  their  op- 
position. The  Persian  ruler  meantime  reached,  and  in  ten  days 
reduced,  the  frontier  fortress  of  Ghorian,  which  had  been  consi- 
dered very  strong.  Elated  with  this  success,  he  proceeded  to 
besiege  the  capital,  where  Kamran,  having  concentrated  his  forces, 
had  begun  a  vigorous  defence;  yet  the  general  opinion  in  Western 
Asia  was,  that  he  could  not  long  resist  the  formidable  force  now 
brought  against  him. 

The  British  government  in  India,  on  receiving  this  intelligence, 
instructed  our  minister  to  u.-^e  his  utmost  exertions  to  mediate  a 
peace  between  Persia  and  Herat.  He  accordingly  set  out  for  the 
latter  place,  and,  after  many  diflScultics,  succeeded  in  persuading 
the  Shah,  who  began  to  suffer  from  want  of  provisions,  to  enter 
into  a  negotiation,  which  seemed  even  in  a  fair  train,  when  Count 
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gimoiuch  urired  at  hnd-qnarten.  Then  the  views  of  Uahuimied 
were  eotinl;  changed,  sad  the  treaty*  was  eutpended ;  for  the 
Snuian  not  only  snpplied  mon^,  bat  aided  with  his  adrico  the 
operatioot  of  the  ai^e.  As,  however,  it  advanced  alowlj,  the 
Shah,  tea  dayi  after,  aent  for  Mr.  H'Neill,  and  offered  to  close  with 
Kamran's  propoul,  provided  the  ambaisador  woold  pled^  the 
goarantea  of  Britain.  Th«  latter  felt  this  somewhat  beyond  bis 
powers,  yet,  on  considering  the  reiy  great  iraportance  of  the 
object,  he  at  last  gave  his  consent ;  upon  which  the  other  altered 
hit  tone,  advanced  new  demands,  and  resumed  the  siege. 

The  oanse  of  this  change  was  soon  understood  to  be  the  arrival 
of  a  mcEuengv  from  Kohnndil  Khan,  mler  of  Candahar,  express- 
ing the  most  friendly  sentiments,  and  a  disposition  to  co-operate 
■gainst  Herat.  It  was  known,  in  bet,  that  about  four  months 
previously.  Captain  Vicorieb,  a  Russian  officer,  had  proceeded  to 
that  city  through  Persia,  having  been  recetved  on  his  way  with 
distinction,  and  sopplied  with  money.  The  result  of  tbis  mission 
fertiiwitJi  appeared  in  a  treaty,  by  which  the  Shah  agreed  to  cede 
tbe  town  to  the  chieb  of  Candahar  and  to  defend  them  against 
attack  from  any  cjnarter ;  in  return  for  which  he  was  to  receive 
allegiance,  peesh-cnsb  (tribute),  and  military  aid.  Tbis  treaty 
was  sanctioned  in  the  name  of  Rnaaia  by  Count  Simonich  ;  upon 
which  Ur.  M'Neill,  defeated  in  all  his  views  and  scarcely  treated 
with  comnion  decency,  quitted  the  camp  on  the  7th  June  1838. 

Meantime,  uncertainty  reigned  as  to  the  views  of  Dost  Mohammed 
at  Cabul.  Lord  Auckland  sent  thither  Captain  Bnmea  to  negotiate 
for  the  free  commerce  of  (he  Indus,  and  if  opportunity  occurred,  to 
endeavour  to  restore  peace  between  him  and  Runjeet  Sing.  The 
former  prince  received  the  envoy  well,  and  soon  inlrodnced  poli- 
tical snbjects,  endeavonring  to  gain  the  support  of  Britain.  He 
was  assured,  by  a  letter  from  the  governor-general,  that  she 
would  readily  interpose  ber  good  offices  to  negotiate  a  peace  wilb 
the  Sikh  chie^  who  bad  accepted  her  mediation,  and  be  might 
thus  be  secured  in  all  his  actual  possessions,  though  be  must  not 
expect  any  more;  for  even  thia  was  only  on  condition  of  bis  re- 
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nooncing  all  political  connexion  with  the  powera  to  tbe  westimL 
These  terms  were  by  no  iheans  eqoal  to  his  expf>rtationa,  so  thaft 
Yicovich  and  a  Persian  envoy  having  arrived  with  great  bottti 
and  promises,  he  was  induced  to  prefer  their  alliaiwa.  Captain 
Barnes  was  then  allowed  to  depart,  bearing  with  him  a  Teiy  am- 
biguoos  letter  to  Lord  Auckland. 

Tbb  situation  of  affairs  was  considered  by  the  governor-general 
as  calling  for  the  most  serious  consideration.  The  ultimate  ML 
of  Ilerat  appeared  still  inevitable,  all  means  of  relief  being  appa- 
rently cut  off  by  the  Candahar  treaty.  The  whole  of  Western 
Asia  would  then  be  united  in  one  vast  confederacy,  mider  the  in- 
fluence of  Russia,  which  would  thereby  be  able  to  disturb  at  will 
the  repose  of  India,  where  there  were  doubtless  many  princes  eager 
to  shake  off  all  dependence  on  Britain.  Under  these  circnm- 
stances,  the  system  of  non-intervention,  hitherto  pursued,  was 
thought  no  longer  practicable,  nor  even  safe.  Shah  Sujah  pre- 
ferred a  claim  of  legitimacy  to  the  throne  of  Cabul ;  and  he  had  in 
his  favour  a  strong  party,  which  Major  Wade  reported  to  be  decid- 
edly superior  to  that  by  which  the  Barukzyes  were  maintained 
in  authority.  He  had  formed  an  intimate  alliance  with  Runjeet 
Sing,  then  engaged  in  hostilities  with  the  ruler  of  CabuL  It 
appeared  that  Britain,  by  a  union  with  these  two  powers,  could  easily 
replace  the  exiled  monarch  on  his  throne,  and  thus  render  the  strong 
country  of  Afghanistan  friendly,  and  a  sure  bulwark  against  all 
attacks  from  the  westward.  In  pursuance  of  these  views,  a  treaty 
between  the  three  parties  was  signed  at  Lahore,  on  the  26th  June 
1838;  and  a  considerable  force  was  marched  from  the  Bengal 
provinces  upon  tbe  Indus,  where  it  was  to  be  joined  by  all  the 
disposable  troops  of  the  Bombay  presidency. 

Mohammed  Shah  continued  to  prosecute  the  siege,  and  on  the 
23d  June  made  a  general  assault,  planned  by  Count  Simonich,  who 
complained,  however,  that  his  directions  had  not  been  attended 
to.  The  Persians  attacked  with  much  bravery,  but  were  repulsed 
with  great  slaughter,  the  Afghans  pursuing  them  sabre  in  hand 
across  the  ditch.     Yet  as  the  blockade  was  continued,  and  the 
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difficulty  Brifling  from  want  of  proviBions  appeared  to  be  in  a  great 
meaanre  removed,  od  the  lOtb  July  Mr.  M'NuU  sent  Coloael 
Stoddart  frith  a  notice  that  its  farther  proBecntion  wonld  be 
considered  an  act  of  decided  hostility  towards  England.  The 
mesBage  was  donbtleBB  rendered  weighty  by  the  prince's  know- 
ledge of  the  triple  alliance,  and  the  approaching  march  of  Britiab 
troops  into  Afghanistan.  On  the  14lh  AugoBt  he  annoaoced 
his  unreserved  assent;  but  it  was  not  till  the  9th  September  that 
he  took  his  departure,  and  without  attempting  to  negotiate  ths 
treaty  with  Kamran  on  the  terms  formerly  stipolated. 

In  October  1838,  Lord  Falmerston  presented  a  remonstranoe  to 
the  Rnsrian  government,  reminding  them  of  thur  professed  desire 
to  maintain  Persia  in  a  pacific  state,  and  asking  whether  their 
policy  was  to  he  judged  of  by  the  declarations  of  thdr  cabinet,  or 
by  the  acts  of  their  miniBtersP  Count  Nesselrode,  in  two  soccessive 
papere,rdterated  the  same  pacific  professions,  particularly  disclaim- 
ing any  designs  apon  India,  as  impracticable  and  ioconsistent  with 
any  sound  and  reasonable  policy.  Yet,  by  a  singular  course  of 
reasoning,  he  defended  the  conduct  of  those  oEGcers,  not  excepting 
Simonicbis  active  share  in  tbo  siege  of  Herat,  representing  it  as  ' 
merely  uding  a  friendly  power  in  distress,  while  the  Candahar 
treaty  had  been  a  purely  defensive  one.  It  was,  however,  an- 
nounced that  both  officers  had  been  recalled,  and  the  place  of 
ambassador  filled  by  General  Dohamel,  "  so  well  known  for  the 
moderation  of  his  character,  that  his  nomination  alone  may  be 
held  as  the  surest  proof  of  the  line  of  conduct  which  he  is  instructed 
to  follow."  The  emperor  had  also  refused  to  ratify  the  treaty  of 
Candahar,  however  harmless,  as  being  "beyond  the  limitswhicb  be 
bad  fixed  to  his  policy,"  and  took  no  part  in  the  civil  wars  of  the 
Afghan  chie&.  As  this  was  written  on  the  5th  March  1839,  when 
the  British  expedition  was  fully  known,  it  amounted  to  an  engage- 
ment not  to  oppose  that  measure.  Lord  Palmcrston,  therefore,  while 
declinbg  to  give  any  assent  to  the  reasonings  contained  in  these 
deapatches,  expressed  entire  satisfaction  with  the  resalt 

The  British  fbroe  was  in  motion  bv  the  end  of  1636;  and  (or 
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▼arioiu  reaaonii,  chieflj  political,  it  marched  not  tfaiomgli  tbe  Sikh 
territory,  bat  by  way  of  Sinde  and  Beloochistan.  The  troops  firani 
Bombay,  mider  Sir  John  Keane,  embarked  on  the  21  it  Noremhv 
for  the  Indus,  on  the  banks  of  which  they  were  to  be  joiiiad  by 
Sir  Henry  Fane,  the  commander-in-chie^  with  the  fovoe  horn. 
Bengal  On  the  3d  December,  the  former  disembariced  al  tlis 
branch  of  the  riirer  named  Hnjamree,  and  by  difiieolt  mudm 
arrived  on  the  28th  at  Tatta,  the  ancient  Patala,  which,  thai^ 
mnch  decayed,  still  presented  some  vestiges  of  its  former  gratadflor. 
Here  negotiations  were  opened  with  the  Ameers,  resident  at  Hy- 
drabad,  to  whom,  on  the  13th  January,  two  officers  were  seat  with 
an  ultimatum,  which  included  the  free  navigation  of  the  Indus,  the 
admission  of  a  British  force  to  be  stationed  at  Tatta  and  other 
points,  together  with  the  payment  of  170,000  rupees,  in  part  d 
arrears  due  to  Shah  Sujah.  The  mission  returned  on  the  25th, 
reporting  the  entire  rejection  of  these  terms,  describing  the  city  as 
filled  with  large  bands  of  warlike  Beloochees,  and  stating  that 
active  measures  had  been  taken  to  strengthen  the  fortifications. 
They  advised,  therefore,  to  defer  the  attack  till  after  the  arrival  of 
the  Bengal  force.  Sir  John,  however,  on  the  3d  February,  took 
post  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river;  while  Admiral  Mait^ 
land,  with  the  Wellesley  seventy-four,  moved  upon  Korachee,  a 
large  seaport  west  of  the  Indus,  and  communicating  with  it  by 
a  navigable  channel.  The  governor  at  first  showed  a  bold  &oe; 
but  as  soon  as  a  breach  had  been  made  the  garrison  fled,  and  tbe 
place  was  occupied  without  resistance.  On  receiving  this  intelli- 
gence, and  seeing  the  British  army,  most  of  the  Beloochees  broke 
up  from  Hydrabad,  and  the  Ameers  at  once  agreed  to  the  terms 
demanded. 

Sir  John  now  marched  up  the  banks  of  the  Indus,  and  <m  the 
2l8t  February  reached  Sehwun,  where  he  met  Sir  Henry  Fane 
with  the  Bengal  army.  These  last  had  crossed  at  Bukkur,  having, 
by  a  great  exertion  of  skill  and  activity,  thrown  a  bridge  of  boats 
over  the  river,  here  490  yards  broad.  A  long  conference  was  held 
between  the  two  ofiicers ;  but  the  latter  was  obliged  by  severe  ill- 
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nesB  to  return  to  BritAin,  so  that  the  chief  command  derolred  on 
General  Eeaoe,  and  the  aecond  on  Sir  Willonghby  Cotton.  Mr, 
Macnaghten,  who  acted  as  envoT,  having  ut^ed  an  immediate  ad- 
vance, prt^'eae  was  resamed  on  the  32d ;  the  whole  force,  accord- 
ing to  Major  Hongh,  heing  19,350  men,  with  6000  of  the  Shah's 
contingent.  Having  reached  Larkhana  on  the  5th  March,  and 
halted  there  nine  days  for  refreshment,  they  quitted  the  Indus,  and 
struck  bto  the  interior.  They  had  then  to  perform  a  march  of 
500  miles  to  Candahar,  through  a  most  difficolt  country,  being 
partly  the  same  in  which  Alexander,  on  his  return  from  India,  so 
severely  snfiered.  Great  part  was  quite  a  desert,  and  the  heat  so 
excessive,  that  Major  Dennie  reports  two  oEGcers  and  fifty  or  sixty 
men  in  his  division  to  have  died  from  the  action  of  the  deadly 
simoom.  The  Bolan  pass,  through  a  range  of  mountains  stretch- 
ing from  north  to  south,  and  at  its  head,  according  to  SI sjor  Hongh, 
fi7S3  feet  above  the  sea-lerel,  is  in  its  nskedness  and  desolation 
almost  unparalleled.  The  Afghan  princes  certainly  showed  a 
great  want  of  foresight  in  not  bringing  forward  their  main  force, 
defending  the  strongest  positions,  and  attacking  the  invader  at 
every  sssailsble  point  Even  without  such  opposition,  the  army 
was  not  a  little  annoyed  by  desultory  attacks  from  the  Beloochees 
sod  the  Kaknrs,  trilKs  inured  to  plunder,  who  not  only  carried  away 
camels,  provisions,  and  other  property,  but  murdered  all  whom  they 
found  straggling,  or  could  entice  by  false  promises  to  quit  the  main 
body.  The  distress  became  extreme  from  the  want  of  water,  the 
enemy  having  filled  up  the  wells  and  diverted  the  mountain- 
streams.  A  pestilential  ur  filled  the  close  valleys,  and  a  noisome 
stench  arose  from  the  nnmerons  bodies  of  camels,  and  even  men, 
that  lay  strewed  on  the  ground.  But  through  ell  these  obstacles, 
they,  on  the  4th  May,  arrived  without  any  serious  loss,  tbongh  in 
a  very  exhausted  state,  at  the  ancient  city  of  Candahar.  The 
chiefs,  who  at  first  came  out  to  meet  them,  were  seized  with  panic, 
qnarrelled  among  themselves,  and  left  the  place,  which  was 
entered  wilhoat  sven  k  show  of  resutance.  It  could  not,  it  is  tnie, 
have  stood  twenty-fon  bonrs  sgainst  a  British  army.    On  tba 
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8th,  Shah  Sujah  was  crowned  with  every  ebcnmatonee  of  pomp 
and  external  honour;  bat  he  was  welcomed  with  litde  oordiaH^ 
by  the  native  inhabitants  of  Western  Afghanistan. 

The  army  remained  six  weeks  at  Candahar,  and  received  froB 
its  fhiitful  plain  tolerable  supplies  of  provisions.  They  thsa 
marched  through  the  valley  of  the  Tamuk  upon  Ghuzni,  theoele- 
brated  capital  of  Mahmoud,  and  still  esteemed  by  the  Aeiatics  ai 
impregnable  fortress.  The  British,  indeed,  when  they  arrived  oa 
the  2l8t  July,  found  it  considerably  stronger  than  their  infoma- 
tion  had  led  them  to  expect,  and  which  had  even  induced  them  to 
leave  behind  their  battering-train.  The  town  is  situated  on  high 
ground,  the  walls  were  lofty  and  in  good  repair,  surrounded  by  s 
wet  ditch,  reported  to  be  unfordable.  This  position  was  considered 
very  unfavourable  either  for  raining  or  escalade;  and  yet  rapiditj 
of  operation  was  of  the  utmost  importance.  Captain  Thomson,  tbe 
principal  engineer,  after  a  careful,  survey  of  the  whole  circuit,  re- 
ported that  the  Cabul  gate  could  be  approached,  and  suggested  tbe 
expedient  of  forcing  it  by  an  explosion  of  gunpowder.  Genenl 
Keane  having  approved  the  plan,  a  party,  consisting  of  three 
officers  and  twenty-one  men,  advanced,  carrying  900  pounds  of 
gunpowder  in  twelve  sand-bags.  On  tbe  23d,  at  early  dawn,  thej 
made  their  way  unperceived  to  the  spot,  deposited  the  train,  and, 
setting  it  on  fire,  hastily  retired.  It  presently  burst  with  a  tre- 
mendous explosion,  by  which  the  gate  was  shattered  entirely  to 
pieces ;  tbe  storming- party,  directed  by  Colonel  Sale,  and  headed 
by  Colonel  Dennie,  rushed  in ;  the  garrison,  struck  with  astonish- 
ment and  dismay,  made  a  brisk  but  irregular  resistance ;  and  in  a 
short  time  the  whole  works  were  in  our  possession.  A  number 
had  kept  up  a  fire  at  particular  points,  and  from  houses,  exulting 
even  in  death  if  they  had  slain  an  infidel ;  whence  our  loss  amounted 
to  17  killed  and  165  wounded. 

Dost  Mohammed,  trusting  that  the  siege  of  Ghuzni  would  have 
occupied  the  invaders  a  considerable  time,  had  an  army  prepared 
to  operate,  according  to  opportunity,  against  the  besiegers ;  but  on 
receiving  intelligence  of  what  had  taken  place,  he  endeavoured 
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ttirongh  oii«  of  his  brothera  to  open  a  negotiadan.  Bung  tnftnned 
that  th«  only  tonns  which  woald  be  accepted  were  leeignation  of 
the  crowD  and  residence  within  the  Company's  territories,  be  re- 
fiued  compliance;  bnt,  deurted  by  his  best  troope,  he  did  not 
attempt  to  defend  even  the  strong  paaaea  leading  to  Cabnl ;  hia 
artillery  was  captured  on  the  road ;  and  the  British  entering  hia 
capital  withont  resistance,  be  retreated  by  Bameean  over  the 
moontains  into  Turkistan.  Haji  Khan,  a  natiTe  chief  who  had 
deserted  bis  canse,  was  employed  to  pnrsue  him  with  2000  men 
and  an  escort  of  100  English  troops  nnder  Major  Ontram;  but  he 
performed  the  task  carelessly  and  eren  treacheronsly,  so  that  the 
fugitive  prince  without  diEGcnlty  escaped.  The  whole  oonntry  then 
submitted,  excepting  a  few  grandees  who  held  strong  poulions  in 
the  Ghilzie  territory,  whom  Ontram  obliged  successiTcly  to  yield. 
In  the  end  of  1839,  an  event  took  place  which  threatened  a 
serious  commotion.  Rnnjeet  Sing  died,  leaving  a  kingdom  formed 
by  himself^  and  supposed  to  be  kept  together  almost  solely  by  hia 
talents  and  euergy.  Karmk  Sing,  bis  eldest  bod,  was  nnderstood 
to  be  well  disposed,  hut  devoid  of  such  rigour  and  determination 
as  were  necessary  to  control  the  turbnlent  elements  over  which  he 
must  preside.  Runjeet's  abilities  were  in  some  degree  inherited 
by  Shere  Sing,  another  son,  whom,  through  oertsin  feelings  of 
jealousy,  he  had  refused  to  acknowledge.  Tet,  as  that  prioce 
grew  up,  and  displayed  eminent  military  qualities,  he  was  reodved 
into  favour,  and  even  invested  with  the  government  of  Cashmere, 
where  he  ts  said  to  have  ruled  tyrannically.  Kurmk,  bdng  un- 
doubtedly the  legitimate  heir,  and  on  that  ground  supported  by 
Britain,  was  at  once  placed  on  the  musnnd.  He  rentnred,  how- 
ever, to  transfer  his  confidence  from  Dhian  Sing,  the  active  minis' 
ter  of  his  father,  to  another  chief  named  Cheyt  Sing.  Yet  Dhian's 
influence  being  stJU  paramomit,  he  brought  about  the  death  of  the 
new  &voarite ;  and  placing  Kurmk  under  restriction,  lodged  all 
the  power  in  the  hands  of  his  son,  Now  Nehal,  said  to  be  a  prince 
of  Biurit  and  talent  On  the  3th  October,  1840,  the  deposed 
prince  died,  after  a  lingering  illness,  not  without  stroi^  saqncioB 
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of  poison ;  and  al  tiie  foneiml  cenrnmy  Now  Ndial  wa*  kOlad  hj 
tha  fitlling  of  a  beam,  which  wu  also  belierad  to  have  twiiiiinlMl 
fram  preconcerted  design.  Both  these  gniltj  deeds  wers  asonM 
to  Dhian,  who  immediately  after  sent  for  Sbera  Sing)  and  pbeed 
him  on  the  muanud ;  but  one  of  the  widows  of  Now  Nebal  declar- 
ing herself  pregnant,  her  canse  waa  espoused  by  the  mother  of  tbit 
jMinoe,  a  person  of  detennined  character,  and  Shere,  finiUng  bv 
infinenoe  at  Lahore  too  strong  for  him,  resigned  his  preteiuioBi 
and  left  the  dty.  His  only  object,  faowcTer,  was  to  mostflr  hit 
adherents,  who  held  a  species  of  feudal  sway  over  dl&erent  dis- 
tricts of  this  tarbolent  domain.  He  soon  obtained  ample  hht- 
ancea  of  aapport,  and  thongh  commencing  his  return  to  the  cajntil 
at  the  head  of  only  500  followers,  he  approached  it  with  fair  pns- 
pects  of  success.  Dhian  having  joined  him  with  a  nameroos  band, 
completed  his  triumph ;  and  the  queen,  though  she  still  made 
some  attempts  to  resist,  was  soon  obliged  to  yield,  on  the  promitt 
of  safety  and  honourable  treatment. 

During  this  strange  series  of  events,  the  British  goTemment 
kept  a  strong  cordon  of  troops  on  the  frontier,  and  carefully 
watched  every  movemeat ;  but  there  appeared  no  ground  for  in- 
terference, which  could  not  indeed  have  been  attempted  withoot 
takiog  actual  possessioD  of  the  country.  Agitations  and  alanni 
continued  to  be  felt ;  but  the  dread  of  British  hoBtility  restrainid 
Shore  Sing  for  a  Uroe,  while  objects  of  more  immediate  interea 
engaged  the  attention  of  the  British  government. 

Oq  the  west  of  the  Indus,  even  after  the  conquest  of  Afghan- 
istan, another  serious  contest  was  waged.  Mehrab,  Khaa  of  Kelst, 
whose  dominions  lay  on  the  left  flank  of  the  British  in  thur 
advance,  had  shown  a  very  nnfriendly  spirit,  and  actively  ^jrected 
against  tbem  bis  predatory  bands.  It  was  judged  necessary  to 
chsatiBe  this  conduct,  and  General  Willahire,  in  November  1839, 
marched  against  his  capital.  He  rejected  all  overturea,  and  the 
Rimy  arrived  on  the  12th  before  Eelat,  which  was  found  defanded 
by  thpee  heigbta,  each  covered  with  iniantry,  and  gnarded  by  s 
pompet-wall.     .^s  nothing  decisive  could  be  effected  till  these 
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troopi  wen  driTen  from  that  porition,  the  generml  ordered  three 
colmniu  to  adrance,  who  finmd  when  they  reached  the  emineacea 
that  the  eaamj  had  heen  dislodged  hy  the  fire  of  the  artillery. 
Hope*  were  entertained  of  reaching  a  gate  before  it  wai  cloaed 
upon  the  fagitivee.  This  eonld  not  be  edited ;  bat,  by  tome 
well-direeted  diichargea  of  heary  shot,  one  was  nearly  demoliahed, 
and  the  pnrsiwrB  nuhed  in.  The  garrison,  after  making  a  gallant 
and  determined  reaistance,  retired  into  the  citadel ;  bat  its  gate 
being  reached  before  it  conld  be  fiillj  Heonred  inaide,  was  bunt 
open.  Mehrab  and  several  of  his  cbiefs  fiell  fighting  sword  in 
hand,  before  the  final  sarrender.  The  contest  was  more  severe 
than  that  at  Ghozni,  the  loss  amounting  to  31  killed  and  107 
wounded. 

The  fort  was  now  placed  under  Shah  Niwax,  another  Beloochee 
prince,  who,  with  a  party  of  thirty  men,  under  Lieatenant  Lore- 
day,  undertook  its  defence.  Nnsseer,  howerer,  heir  to  Mehrab, 
having  assembled  a  considerable  band,  threw  himself  between  that 
place  and  Qnetta,  the  British  head-quarters ;  and  the  force  there 
being  too  much  reduced  to  dislodge  him,  he  cat  off  several  small 
detachments.  He  then  directed  his  march  upon  Kelat,  which  he 
cloaely  invested.  The  defence  was  spirited;  bat  extensive  treach- 
ery bdog  ^seovered  within  the  walls,  Shah  Niwaa  judged  it 
necessary  to  submit.  Loveday,  who  was  thus  made  prisoner,  was 
very  harshly  treated,  and  at  last  barbarously  tnnrdered.  Nusseer 
then  advanced  upon  Dadar,  an  important  British  poet,  which  he 
took,  and  plundered  its  magazines ;  bat  Major  Boscawen  came  ap 
next  day  and  obliged  him  to  retreat  Larger  reinforcements 
arriving  soon  after.  General  Nott  took  the  command,  and  marched 
upon  Kelat,  which  he  reached  on  the  3d  November,  but  found  it 
abandoned  by  the  enemy.  At  length,  on  the  Ist  December, 
Colonel  Marshall  from  Kotra  succeeded  in  surprising  the  enemy's 
camp,  and  routed  and  dispersed  hU  force. 

Another  troablesome  contest  soon  afterwards  arose.  The  Mnr- 
rees,  a  brave  tribe  of  Beloocbistan,  owned  some  allegiance  to  the 
Khan  of  KeUt,  but  wei«,  it  is  said,  not  at  all  dispoaeil  to  taJce 
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part  with  him  against  Britain.  By  way  of  seonritjr,  however, 
Captain  Brown,  with  a  detachment,  occupied  Kahon,  their  prin- 
cipal hill-forL  No  resistance  was  made  at  the  time ;  but  their 
feeling  of  patriotic  independence  being  soon  roused,  they  asMoi- 
bled  in  large  bodies,  cut  off  several  detachments,  and  closely  in- 
vested the  place.  Brown  was  thus  placed  in  a  critical  aitnatioii, 
and  Major  Clibbom,  who  was  sent  with  a  party  to  relieve  hinoi, 
found  the  pass  of  Nnfoosk  very  strongly  g^oarded.  He  endea- 
voured to  force  it ;  but  this  being  the  hot  and  dry  season,  hii 
troops  were  overpowered  by  thirst  and  &tigue;  and  though  he 
gained  considerable  advantages,  and  a  number  of  hostile  chieA 
fell,  he  could  not  clear  the  ravine.  A  party  sent  for  water  were 
entirely  destroyed ;  he  lost  in  all  150  men;  and,  through  the  de- 
fection of  the  camel-drivers,  was  obliged  to  abandon  stores,  artil- 
lery, and  baggage.  After  this  disaster,  there  seemed  no  hope  kffc 
for  the  detachment  at  Kahun.  Brown,  however,  by  dexterously 
deceiving  the  enemy  as  to  the  extent  of  his  resources,  succeeded 
in  obtaining  a  treaty,  which  allowed  him  to  return  unmolested. 
It  was  honourably  fulfilled,  and  no  farther  disturbance  has  been 
experienced  from  that  quarter. 

The  interior  of  Afghanistan,  meantime,  remained  in  a  state  of 
somewhat  precarious  tranquillity.  Sir  John  Keane  returned  with 
a  portion  of  the  army  into  India,  not  through  Sinde,  but  by  the 
route  of  the  Puujaub,  crossing  the  Indus  at  Attock.  It  was  found 
necessary,  however,  to  leave  still  a  considerable  force  under  Sir 
Willoughby  Cotton;  for  although  all  regular  resistance  had  ceased, 
there  were  clear  symptoms  of  the  unpopularity  of  the  new  govern- 
ment, and  especially  of  its  foreign  supporters.  The  conduct  of 
the  Shah,  too,  as  well  as  of  his  sons,  is  represented  as  neither 
prudent  nor  conciliatory.  Officers  and  men  found  straggling  were 
murdered ;  several  of  ihe  mountain-chiefs  openly  resisted,  and 
were  not  reduced  without  some  difficulty.  The  most  serious  affair 
was  at  Pushoot,  where  Colonel  Orchard's  attempt  to  blow  up  the 
gate,  as  at  Ghuzni,  failed  through  the  bad  quality  of  the  powder, 
and  he  was  finally  beaten  off  with  the  loss  of  sixty-nine  killed  and 
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wounded.  The  fort,  however,  with  the  adjacent  one  of  Ehatke, 
was  then  eracnated. 

la  May  »  general  ingnrrectionary  movement  took  pWe  among 
the  Ghilxies,  a  tribe  occupying;  the  high  mountain- territory  between 
Candahar  and  Cahnl;  who,  accustomed  to  a  wild  independencO) 
brooked  ill  the  etricter  mle  under  which  they  were  now  held. 
Captain  Anderson,  marching  agunst  them  with  120O  men,  waa 
attacked  by  more  than  doable  that  number,  who  fought  with  such 
bravery  aa  to  render  the  contest  for  some  time  doubtful;  however, 
they  were  at  length  repulsed  with  great  loss.  Colonel  Wallace 
also  took  by  iarpriae  the  fort  of  A  leading  chief;  and  the  two  oorpi 
having  joined,  composed  a  force  which  the  insurgenta  could  not 
face.  The  brother  of  Mohanuned  Khan,  the  leader  of  theae 
revolted  cMeftainB,  then  came  into  camp,  and  effected  an  accom- 
modadon. 

Dost  Mohammed,  afler  his  retreat  beyond  tke  monntaina,  being 
fovourably  received  by  the  chiefs  of  Efaooltoom  and  Eoondooz, 
had  proceeded  to  Bokhara,  hoping  to  obtain  aid  from  tbat  meet 
powerful  of  the  slates  in  Central  Asia.  The  Khan,  however,  not 
only  refused  hie  request,  but  placed  him  under  confinement  In 
August  1S40,  die  fiigitive  made  his  escape;  and,  being  adll  favoured 
by  the  border  princes,  found  no  difficulty  in  raising  among  the 
Usbeck  tribes  and  his  own  former  subjects  a  very  considerable 
force.  The  Wallee  of  Ehoolloom  even  took  the  field  along  with 
him,  and  they  advanced  through  the  mountain-defiles  upon  Cabul. 
That  capital,  only  about  fif^  miles  from  this  great  barrier,  became 
seriously  exposed.  Dost  Mohammed  marched  npon  the  frontier 
town  of  Syghan,  then  held  by  an  Afghan  corps  organized  under 
the  eye  of  the  British,  and  commanded  by  Captain  Hopkins.  On 
the  approach  of  the  enemy,  they  fell  back  on  Bameean  in  a 
mutinous  and  disorderly  state,  several  companies  having  deserted. 
Colonel  Dennie,  who,  with  about  2000  men,  waa  then  eent  to 
encounter  the  invader,  antidpated  him  in  crDBSing  the  Irak  pasi^ 
disarmed  Hopkins'  corps,  and  advanced  fiwn  Bameean.  Ha 
learned,  on  the   18th   September    1840,  that  the  enemy  were 
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advancing  in  great  force  from  Syghan;  and,  being  desiroiu  to  draw 
them  on,  suspended  his  movements.  Being  informed,  howeter, 
that  a  party,  supposed  to  be  their  advanced  g^oard,  had  attacked  a 
fortified  post  which  claimed  his  protection,  he  pushed  on  with  about 
a  third  of  his  troops.  On  arriving,  he  was  surprised  by  seeing  the 
whole  of  the  Dost's  army  in  front,  estimated  by  bim  at  10,000; 
but  finding  his  men  full  of  ardour,  and  dreading  the  efiecst  of  halting 
or  retreating,  he  promptly  decided  on  an  immediate  attack.  The 
enemy,  who  at  first  made  a  somewhat  vigorous  stand,  seeing  the 
steady  advance  of  the  British,  lost  courage  after  a  few  Tolleys,  and 
fled  in  coirfusion  into  the  pass,  through  which  they  were  pursued 
by  the  cavalry  four  or  five  miles.  Dost  Mohammed  and  tbe  Wallee 
of  Kboolloom  fled  with  only  200  followers. 

Meantime,  one  of  the  sons  of  Dost  Mohammed  had  occupied  tbe 
strong  defile  of  Gboi-cbund  in  Eohistan.  General  Sale  was  sent 
against  him,  and  on  tbe  29th  found  him  stationed  in  a  village 
covered  by  a  garden- wall,  and  defended  by  a  chain  of  forts.  A 
column  of  attack  was  formed,  and  pressed  forward  with  such 
energy,  that,  on  its  advancing  wnthin  fifty  paces  of  tbe  wall,  tbe 
enemy  abandoned  all  their  positions,  and  fied  with  precipitation 
into  ground  where  the  cavalry  could  not  follow.  The  loss  of  tbe 
assailants  did  not  exceed  six  wounded.  Tlie  general,  then  learning 
that  several  rebel  chieftains  had  sought  refuge  in  a  fort  at  Julgs, 
sixteen  miles  to  the  north-east,  succeeded  on  the  morning  of  tbe 
3d  October  in  completely  investing  it;  but  from  the  state  of  the 
road,  the  artillery  could  not  be  brought  into  action  till  four  in  the 
afternoon.  By  three  next  day,  a  breach  had  been  effected,  and 
considered  practicable;  upon  which  Colonel  Tronson,  with  a 
detachment,  undertook  to  storm  it.  They  reached  the  crest  of  the 
breach,  but  were  encountered  by  a  close  fire  from  the  honses,  which, 
after  a  desperate  struggle,  obliged  them  to  retire  under  cover  of  a 
neighbouring  ravine.  The  only  use,  however,  which  tbe  enemy 
made  of  this  advantage  was  to  effect  a  safe  retreat  out  of  the  fort, 
to  the  great  regret  of  the  British  commander,  who  took  immediate 
possession  of  it     The  loss  amounted  to  thirty-four  killed  and 
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VDunded.  About  the  aame  time,  Colonel  Wlieeler,  Etationed  at 
Kudjab,  stonned  the  caetle  of  k  chief  in  the  Wnzzeree  Tuliey,  who 
had  shown  decided  proofs  of  a  hostile  Bpirit 

Meanwhile,  Brigadier  Dennie,  afler  bis  victory  at  Batneean, 
advanced  snd  occupied  Syghan,  bnt  did  not  think  it  prudent  to 
pnraDe  the  fugitive  leaden  in  their  retreat  over  the  mountains. 
The  Wallee,  however,  following  the  ABintic  rule  of  adhering 
always  to  the  fbrtnnate  side,  made  orertnres,  and  requested  an 
officer  to  be  sent  to  arrange  the  basia  of  a  comproniise.  A  con- 
ferenee  accordingly  ensned  between  him  and  Dr.  Lord,  and  a 
treaty  was  coDcIoded  on  terms  securing  to  faim  «  cossiderftble 
accession  of  territory,  which  wax  carried  to  the  very  summit  of  the 
Caucasos,  called  here  Dundan  Shiknn.  He  declined  to  give  up 
Dost  Mobftmnied,  but  promised  to  afford  no  aid  or  protection,  and 
even  to  advise  bim  to  snrrender. 

That  prince,  thna  left  to  himself,  hoped  still  to  effect  something 
by  advancing  into  Kohist&n.  He  was  preceded  by  bis  son  with 
a  considerable  force,  and  himself  arrived  about  the  middle  ot 
October.  General  Sale,  to  oppose  his  progress,  hastened  to 
Purwan,  where  he  learned  that  the  Afghan  chief,  with  about  4000 
men,  was  in  the  vicinity,  and  preparing  to  march  upon  the  Ghore- 
btind  pass.  He  made  arrangements  to  attack  them;  and,  on  the 
suggestion  of  Dr.  Lord,  sent  forward  the  2d  native  cavalry  to  skirt 
the  eminence  on  which  they  were  posted,  with  the  view  of  cutting 
off  tbeir  retreat.  When  they  bad  advanced  about  a  mile.  Dost 
Mohammed  rushed  down  upon  them  with  200  horse.  This  corps, 
which  had  hitherto  maintained  a  distinguished  character,  were 
seized  with  a  sudden  panic;  they  first  faltered,  and  then  gave 
way  at  all  points.  The  officers  were  left  alooe  to  meet  the  charge 
'ofthe  enemy;  their  bravery  was  unavailing;  Dr.  Lord,  Liententnti 
Broadfbot  and  Crispin,  were  killed.  Captains  Froser  and  Ponsonby 
severely  wounded.  Sale,  however,  pushed  forward  bis  infantry, 
who  successively  dislodged  the  enemy  from  all  the  strong  positions, 
and  drove  them  to  a  distance,  though  without  being  able  to  keep 
ap  a  long  pomni 
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The  ex-rnler  of  Cabol,  notwithstanding  the  partial  raoeeM  now 
gained,  soon  found  himself  reduced  to  great  extremity.  His  tioqM^ 
discouraged  by  so  much  ill  fortune,  were  no  longer  dispoaed  to 
follow  his  standard ;  a  victorious  army  was  pressing  upon  him, 
and  he  had  no  retreat  but  into  the  territory  of  allies  by  whom  ha 
had  been  deserted.  We  are  indeed  informed  by  Colonel  Demiia 
that  he  claimed  refuge  from  the  Wallee,  who,  however^  refosed  to 
receive  him;  and  in  this  extremity  he  determined  to  throw  him- 
self upon  the  clemency  of  his  foe.  Setting  out  with  only  one 
companion,  he  rode  undiscovered  through  the  camp,  and  srriTed 
at  Cabul,  where  he  surrendered  to  the  British  authorities.  By  his 
orders  his  son,  who  still  reiAained  in  arms,  gave  himself  op  also. 
He  was  thence  conveyed  into  Ilindostan,  and  his  residence  finally 
fixed  at  Loodiana,  with  a  pension  of  £20,000  a-year. 

For  some  time  afterwards  only  partial  outbreaks  occorred. 
Auktur  Khan,  a  chief  on  the  extreme  western  frontier,  had  worsted 
the  Shah's  general  and  assembled  a  considerable  force;  hot 
Captain  Farrington  hastened  up,  defeated  him,  and  captured  his 
fort  Another  movement  took  place  in  the  Nizian  valley,  near 
Jellalabad,  studded  with  eighty-four  strongholds,  which  Brigadier 
Shelton  reduced  one  after  another,  yet  with  the  loss  of  fifty-two 
killed  and  wounded. 

Sinde  was  still  unsettled,  Nusseer  declining  to  place  himself  in 
the  power  of  the  British,  and  hovering  about  the  hills.  A  rude 
tribe  named  Eujuks  refused  to  pay  the  Shah's  tribute,  under  the 
plea  of  inability,  which  does  not  seem  to  have  been  duly  considered. 
Colonel  Wilson  marched  against  them,  but  was  repulsed,  himsdf 
and  some  other  officers  being  wounded,  and  Lieutenant  Creed, 
who  led  the  storming-party,  killed.  Affairs  continued  thus 
unsettled  till  September,  when  it  having  been  made  known  to 
Nusseer  Khan  that  the  governor-general  had  determined  to  re- 
place him  in  his  khanate,  he  came  to  Quetta,  and  matters  were 
amicably  arranged.  By  this  prudent  step  Sinde  was  restored  to 
tranquillity. 

Meantime,    in    "Western    Afghanistan,    the    insurrection   was 
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beooming  more  formidable.  Auktnr  Khan  was  again  in  uras, 
and  fonatical  mooUabs  were  proclaiming  a  religiona  war  againat 
the  Britiah.  Colonel  Wymer  defeated  a  large  foree  near  Eelat-i- 
Ghilzie,  bnt  had  not  strength  soffident  to  pnnne  the  fugitivea  to 
KDj  distance.  On  the  t7th  Aogutt,  Captains  Woodbnni  and 
Griffin  enconntered  about  5000  men  nnder  Akram  and  Anktnr 
Khan,  whom  they  totally  defeated,  though  with  the  low  of  nearlj 
130  killed  and  wounded.  In  October,  a  force  of  Ghilzie  insur- 
gents occupied  in  great  force  the  valley  between  Cabul  and  Jella- 
labad.  As  they  held  the  strong  pans  of  Koord  Cabal,  which 
interrupted  the  commnnicationa,  General  Sale  was  sent  from 
the  capital,  with  the  13th  and  35th  regimenia,  to  clear  the 
pass.  He  found  the  enemy  stationed  behind  a  breastwork,  which 
they  quitted  on  the  approach  of  tbe  assailants,  bnt  kept  up  a 
well-directed  fire  from  tbe  rocky  heights  on  each  side.  Sale  wa» 
wounded,  and  obliged  to  qnit  tbe  field ;  but  the  troops  under 
Brigadier  Dennie  drove  the  enemy  from  all  tbe  cliSs  except  the 
very  highest,  wbitber,  as  tbe  object  was  only  to  clear  the  pass,  it 
was  tbongbt  needless  to  follow  tbem.  The  Afghans,  then  retreat- 
ing  to  Tezeen,  oocu^ed  tbe  surronnding  heights,  bnt  were  driven 
mccessively  from  all  whence  they  could  cause  any  annoyaooe. 
The  chiefs  sent  proposals  of  negotiation,  making  friendly  prufea- 
sions,  and  promising  no  longer  to  annoy  tbe  march  of  tbe  oolnmn ; 
bat  thdr  sincerity  wrs  rendered  more  than  donbtfbl  by  the  con- 
tinued molestation  which  the  troops  experienced.  After  passing 
Jugduluk,  they  eutered  a  long  winding  pass,  overhung  by  terrific 
eminences,  every  one  of  which  was  held  by  men  showing  the  most 
obstinate  determination  to  dispute  their  progress.  An  advance 
eould  only  be  effected  by  the  arduous  operation  of  scaling  the 
heights,  while  from  above  a  heavy  fire  was  still  maintained.  A 
single  company,  however,  having  dashed  through  the  defile,  found 
its  main  outlet  unguarded.  The  whole  then  passed,  bat  their  rear- 
guard continued  to  be  harassed  till  their  arrival  at  Gundomuk. 
Respecting  thia  long  march,  the  commander  generelly  obaervea, 
"each  sncceeding  morning  brought  its  tSkii  with  a  bold  and 
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Mtive  snem;,  enunentl;  akOM  in  tha  tpedoi  of  m 
Hkdr  kUempts  hmve  been  oeofined,  and  umed  with  jasaila^  wbiA 
bare  en&bled  tbem  to  wmof  lu  at  a  ru^  at  whioh  diajr  flodd 
onl;  be  reached  b;  onr  artilleiy."  Thii  niarob  had  doobtlMi  ■ 
&tal  inflnenoe,  inaimach  u  it  abcnred  to  the  nativei  ths  mode  «l 
warfare  hj  which  they  amid  inflict  apon  ua  the  moat  urtimim 

OenenJ  Sale  remained  at  G^ondsmnk;  but  the  Oolooa,  oranael 
tribes,  crowded  nmnd  him  in  inereaidng  namben,  while  nuaj  of 
them  in  bia  own  service  showed  symptomi  of  diiafibcdoii,  or  wtat 
over  to  the  enein j.  In  these  mrcnmstanoes,  be  fbnnd  it  impoaAls 
to  muntsin  himself  in  a  mere  cantonment,  and  bad  no  choiae  bat 
to  posh  on  to  Jellakbad.  He  broke  np  on  the  11th  Novembet, 
when  the  inhabitants  nuhed  in,  and  blew  up  the  magazine  in  saA 
haste,  that  a  nnmber  of  themselves  were  killed.  Domig  that  daj, 
onr  troops  were  harassed  only  by  predatory  attacks;  but  oa  tiw 
12th,  a  body  of  2000  or  3000  pressed  behind,  and  were  joinad  by 
the  whole  popnlation  of  the  conntry.  Colonel  Dennie,  oommand- 
ing  the  resr-guard,  for  some  time  conudered  it  snfficieat  to  beat 
them  of^  but  on  coming  to  a  level  tract,  contrived  to  allure  them 
on,  then  suddenly  attacked,  and  pot  them  to  flight  with  great 
■langhter.  After  this  the  army,  with  little  molestation,  reached 
JellaUbad. 

This  place  was  fonod  by  no  means  defensible,  Brnmnnded 
merely  by  a  weak  waU,  with  a  narrow  rampart  and  inanffidest 
parapet;  while,  on  the  north  angle,  trees  and  old  buildingf 
afforded  exoellent  cover  for  the  enemy  within  pistol-shot.  Tbej 
Boon  assembled  in  great  force  on  all  aides,  and  particularly  on  this, 
whence  they  sncceeded  in  baming  a  cantonment  erected  at  a  heavy 
expense  in  1840,  and  kept  up  a  harasBing  fire  of  mnskeby.  It 
being  deemed  necessary  to  dislodge  them  from  this  position,  a 
considerable  body  of  horse  and  foot  was  placed  under  Colonel 
Monteath.  That  officer,  after  reducing  three  posts  which  might 
have  harassed  his  advance,  pushed  forward  against  the  great  mass 
of  the  enemy  who  occupied  the  h«ghts  in  front.   On  hia  approach, 
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the  vWe  Buddenlf  gave  wsjr,  and  Bed  to  a  coDslderable  diaUoce, 
■ufEBriag  Mverel^  trom  a  cavalry  charge  by  Captain  Oldfield. 
The  divistona  on  the  other  aidea  of  the  city  being  then  attacked, 
made  off  with  eqaal  rapidity  and  in  great  conBtemation ;  there 
was  soon  scarcely  an  armed  Afghan  to  be  seen  in  the  vicinity  of 
Jellalahad.  Advantage  waa  taken  of  the  Interval  to  repair  and 
strengthen  the  defences,  so  as  to  rvnder  them  secure  against  any 
Asiatic  force,  unaided  by  siege  artillery;  also  to  collect  grain 
from  the  adjacent  villages.  To  guard  both  against  iamine  and 
internal  insurrection,  it  was  judged  necessary  to  remove  all  the 
inhabitanta  except  the  shopkeepers. 

Meantime  Cabul  became  the  theatre  of  scenea  moat  deeply 
eventful,  which  have  indeed  no  parallel  in  the  whole  of  our  Indian 
hiatoiy.  The  expedition  into  that  country  had,  as  we  have  seen, 
been  undertaken,  not  with  a  view  to  its  conquest,  but  under  the 
belief  that  the  exiled  monarch,  once  replaced  on  the  throne,  had  a 
party  strong  enough  to  maintain  him  in  power.  It  now  appeared, 
however,  that  he  was  solely  supported  by  the  arms  of  the  Britinb, 
who  thoa  became  the  real  masters  of  the  country.  The  Afghans 
were  perhaps  the  bravest  and  proudest  pcoplo  in  Asia;  from  the 
time  of  Mahmond  of  Ghuzni  down  to  that  of  Ahmed  Shah,  they 
had  made  aeveral  victoriona  expeditions  into  India;  they  had 
founded  its  two  greatest  dynaaties, — the  Patau,  which  reigned  more 
than  three  hundred  years,  aud  that  which,  though  called  Mogul, 
was  eatabliahed  by  Baber  with  native  troops.  They  now  saw 
themselves  a  conquered  people,  compelled  to  acknowledge  the 
snperiority  of  a  distant  nation,  of  strange  language,  religion,  and 
manners.  That  in  such  a  situation  they  should  have  felt  at  once 
indignant  and  vindictive,  can  excite  no  wonder;  nor  could  we 
have  avoided,  in  some  degree,  sympathizing  with  them,  had 
they  sought  deliverance  by  legitimate  means;  but  asAaaunation 
and  breach  of  faith  cannot  be  palliated  even  by  a  good  cause. 

Notwithstanding  the  explosion  at  Koord  Cabul,  the  country  was 
generally  in  a  state  of  aeeming  tranquillity ;  though  there  wen  not 
wanting  cironmatances  calculated  to  inspire  apprehension.    Strong 
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ditfcontent  had  arisen  among  the  GhiLde  leadari^  owing  to  a 
redaction  of  their  stipends,  ordered  by  Lord  Aueklmnd  froa 
motives  of  economy.  Alarms  were  also  spread  among  the  prind- 
pal  chiefs,  that  they  were  to  be  seized  and  carried  priaonen  to 
London.  Major  Pottiuger,  who  acted  as  envoy  in  Kohistaii, 
reported  the  state  of  that  rude  territory  to  be  such,  tliat  nnkai 
reinforcements  were  sent,  a  serious  insurrection  might  be  appn> 
hended.  British  officers,  when  met  singly,  were  insulted,  and 
attempts  made  in  some  cases  to  assassinate  them.  These,  how- 
ever, were  looked  upon  as  only  the  ebullitions  of  private  diaooo- 
tent  or  personal  jealousy,  not  as  the  symptoms  of  a  univenai 
antipathy. 

Sir  Alexander  Burnes,  though  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
country  and  people,  was  so  far  deceived  by  a  feeling  of  security 
that  he  did  not  hesitate  to  take  up  his  residence  at  a  house  in  the 
town,  detached  from  the  English  quarters.  On  the  2d  November 
1841,  it  was  attacked  by  about  300  Afghans;  yet  his  confidence 
was  such,  that  he  refused  to  leave  it,  and  attempted  to  appease 
the  assailants  by  haranguing  them  from  a  high  gallery.  They 
soon,  however,  forced  an  entrance,  overpowered  all  resistance, 
and  mercilessly  slew  him,  his  brother,  and  Lieutenant  Broadfoot, 
a  promising  young  officer.  General  Elphinstone,  on  receiving 
this  report,  and  seeing  flames  issuing  from  that  part  of  the  city, 
ordered  Brigadier  Sbelton  to  march  and  occupy  the  Bala  Hissar, 
or  citadel-palace,  where  the  Shah  resided.  Captain  Lawrence, 
who  was  sent  to  announce  this  intention,  was  attacked  by  a  large 
band,  and  with  difficulty  escaped.  Lieutenant  Sturt,  coming  with 
another  message,  received  three  wounds.  The  Shah  immediately 
ordered  his  guard,  with  some  other  troops,  to  attempt  the  restora- 
tion of  tranquillity ;  but  they  were  repulsed  with  great  slaughter. 

The  standard  of  insurrection  was  thus  openly  raised;  and  the 
English,  from  the  emergency  being  so  wholly  unforeseen,  were 
little  prepared  for  the  events  which  now  pressed  upon  them. 
Their  force  was  divided  into  two  parts,  one  in  the  Bala  Hissar, 
the  other  in  a  cantonment  about  two  miles  distant,  separated  by 
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tbe  Cabal  river  and  hj  &  broad  canal.  The  sitnation  was  !oir, 
commanded  by  adjacent  hilla  and  buildings;  while  the  nnmerona 
canip-fbllowcrB  rendered  the  extent  too  great  for  the  number  of 
troops  appointed  to  defend  it.  An  error  Htill  more  seriooa  had 
been  committed  in  making  a  weak  fort  at  some  distance  th« 
depositor;  of  all  the  commisaariat  atores. 

General  Elphinstone,  the  commander-in-chief^  ie  described  aa 
an  amiable  and  intelligent  officer ;  bat  declining  health  bad  in- 
dnced  him  to  obtain  leave  for  his  immediate  return.  He  appears 
to  have  been  peculiarly  deficient  in  decision  and  promptitude^  the 
qnalitieanow  moat  urgently  required.  Having  under  him  about  5500 
troops,  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  a  brisk  attack  on  the  atj 
would  have  been  so  sacceaeftil  as  to  have  crushed  the  immediate 
rising.  A  dilatory  and  defenaiTe  system  was  adopted;  orders 
Irere  sent  to  General  Sale  to  rejoin  him,  and  to  General  Nott  to 
Mnd  two  regiments  from  Candabar.  A  farther  rdnfbrcement  was 
despatched  to  the  Bala  Hissar;  but  Major  Swayne,  in  attempting 
to  lead  two  more  companies  thitber,  was  obliged  by  the  heavy  fire 
of  the  enemy  to  fall  back. 

The  most  argent  abject  of  attention  was  the  commissariat  fort, 
separated  from  the  cantonment  by  the  Shah  Bagb  or  royal  garden, 
which  afforded  large  cover  to  the  enemy.  Captain  Swayne,  on 
the  4th,  attempted  to  penetrate  lliither  with  two  companies  of  the 
it4th,  but  was  exposed  to  so  severe  a  fire  firom  a  fort  in  possession 
of  the  enemy,  that  be  himself  and  another  officer  were  killed,  and 
the  troops  driven  back  with  great  loss.  A  party  of  the  5th  light 
cavalry  were  equally  unfortnnate.  Captain  Boyd  of  the  commis- 
aariat, however,  represented  so  forcibly  the  extreme  importance  of 
this  post,  that  a  stronger  detachment  was  prepared,  but  delayed 
till  next  morning;  when  Ensign  Warren,  who  held  the  fort,  came 
in  with  the  garrison,  staling  that  the  enemy,  by  forming  a  mine 
and  setting  fire  to  the  gale,  had  rendered  it  untenable.  This 
&ilare  in  an  object  so  essential,  and  seemingly  so  easy,  produced 
s  fatal  effbct  on  the  limit  of  both  parties.  The  enemy  became 
greatly  emboldened,  and  were  joined  by  many  who  had  been 
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hitherto  our  friends ;  while  the  Britaah  trwqpe  wm  dcMgply 

fied,  and  ceased  to  display  that  eonn^  whioh  anally  ao  nodi 

distinguishes  them. 

To  retxieye  this  disaster,  Major  Swayne  waa  sent  on  the  SOk  to 
attack  a  fort  which  obmmandad  the  one  lost ;  and  aome 
was  at  first  gained ;  hut  not  hdng  duly  &Uowed  up,  tlis 
ment  was  recalled.  On  the  6th,  a  stronger  and  more  zognlar  ooipB 
was  employed|  when  the  artillery  having  sneeeeded  in  ™^^"ng  ft 
practicable  breach,  the  place  was  carried  by  storm.  An  attempt 
was  also  made,  but  without  success,  to  occupy  the  Shah  Bagh; 
when  the  enemy  brought  up  large  bodies  of  cavalry,  hoping  to 
intercept  our  retreat ;  but  they  did  not  ultimately  make  the  at- 
tempt. Hence  the  general  result  of  this  day  waa  somewhat 
favourable. 

On  the  9th,  Brigadier  Shelton  was  recalled  from  the  Bala 
Hissar.  But  the  hope  that  he  would  revive  the  drooping  energiei 
of  the  troops  was  not  realized.  He  had  early  formed  the  opinioa 
that  they  could  not  hold  their  ground  at  Cabul,  and  advised,  there- 
fore,  an  immediate  retreat  to  Jellalabad.  Sir  William  Maenagh- 
ten,  on  the  contrary,  conceived  the  army  bound  to  maintain  their 
position,  for  which  their  power,  if  vigorously  exerted,  seemed  to 
him.  quite  sufficient.  This  opinion  prevailed  to  the  extent  of  mak- 
ing them  remain ;  but  the  brigadier,  retaining  his  own  jndg^en^ 
was  disposed  to  preserve  an  attitude  purely  defensive,  and  was 
urged  only  by  the  strong  remonstrances  of  the  envoy  to  any  aetive 
measures.  Either  a  vigorous  attack  or  an  immediate  retreat  would 
probably  have  saved  the  army ;  but  amid  conflicting  councils,  a 
middle  course  was  adopted,  which  could  produce  only  the  very 
worst  results. 

On  the  10th,  the  Afghans,  with  large  bodies  of  cavalry,  occupied 
the  surrounding  hills,  and  took  possession  of  several  forte.  One 
of  these,  called  Rika-bashee,  somewhat  commanded  the  canton- 
ment, and  interrupted  the  supply  of  provisions,  which  became  now 
extremely  scarce ;  the  envoy,  therefore,  by  urgent  repreaenUtions, 
obtuned  from  the  commander-in-chief  an  order  that  Shelton  should 
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attack  it  next  day.  The  atonning- party  tlien  barst  open  nbat 
appeared  to  be  the  gate,  bnt  which  proved  a  mere  wicltet,  adnut- 
tiDg  only  two  or  three  at  once.  The  first  who  entered  suffered 
■everelj ;  bat  when  a  few  bad  forced  their  VKy,  the  garrison  were 
■truck  with  panic,  and  evacuated  the  post.  Meantime  a  body  of 
cavalry  had  charged  the  Britieh,  who,  deserted  by  their  uaual 
coorage,  precipitately  fled.  Shelton,  however,  who  was  always 
conspicuous  for  valoar  io  the  field,  twice  rallied  them,  and  at  last 
carried  the  fort,  which  the  enemy  bad  reoccupied.  Unhappily, 
during  their  temporary  possession,  they  had  killed  almost  oU 
the  little  party  who  first  entered;  only  Lieutenant  Bird  and  a 
sepoy  maintained  their  ground  in  a  stable,  tiU  relieved  by  their 
countrymen.  Our  object  was  indeed  gained,  four  other  sta- 
tions being  evacuated,  and  a  supply  of  grain  procured;  yet  200 
men  were  lost  in  killed  or  wounded.  On  the  13th,  the  enemy, 
occupying  in  fores  the  adjacent  heights,  fired  with  some  effect 
into  the  cantonment ;  when  the  envoy,  by  earnest  entreaty, 
prevailed  on  the  general  to  send  a  body  of  troops  against  them. 
They  made  an  obstinate  resistance,  and  at  first  repulsed  the 
assailants,  but  by  some  skilful  movements  of  the  artillery  and 
cavalry,  were  finally  driven  from  the  position.  Our  soldiers, 
however,  under  existing  circumstances,  could  never  hold  any 
ground  which  they  had  gained,  but  were  obliged  to  return  to  the 
cantonment,  while  the  enemy,  having  rayied,  pressed  closely  be- 
hind them. 

On  the  15th,  Major  Pottlnger  arrived  from  Charekur,  in  the 
mountain-territory  of  EohisCan,  north  of  Cabul,  which  he  hod  de- 
fended at  the  head  of  800  Goorkhaa.  He  and  some  other  officera 
oocupied  a  small  adjacent  fort,  when  they  were  invited  to  a  con- 
ference, and  Captain  Rattray,  being  inveigled  to  a  little  distance, 
was  suddenly  ithot  dead,  while  the  majorwitb  difGculty  escaped.  A 
vast  nnmbw  of  insurgents  then  assembled,  who  were  at  first  re- 
pulsed with  great  slaughter;  but  their  force  increasing,  and  the 
post  being  luteoable,  the  troops  withdrew  to  Charekur.  Here 
they  maintained  tbeinselvea  for  nue  or  ten  days,  amid  oontinoal 
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asBaalts  from  an  overwhelming  body,  and  the  most  Bevere  auffer* 
ings  from  want  of  water.  No  resonroe  then  appeared  bat  to  eit 
their  way  to  Cabul,  amid  incessant  hardships  and  attacka.  AH 
the  troops  either  perished  or  were  dispersed,  and  only  the  Major 
and  Lieutenant  Haaghton,  passing  during  the  night  through  the 
city,  succeeded  in  reaching  the  cantonment 

A  proposition  was  now  started,  and  even  nrged  by  the  eaToy, 
that  the  force  should  quit  the  cantonment  for  the  Bi^la  Hianr, 
where  the  whole  would  be  united  in  a  much  more  defenailiis 
position.  The  military  authorities,  however,  decided  that  this  pfam, 
including  an  extensive  conveyance  of  stores,  could  not  be  aooon- 
plished  without  rumous  loss.  The  measure  of  retreat  was  tbei 
agitated,  and  would  now  really  seem  to  have  been  the  wisest  courK; 
but  the  envoy  still  urged  a  delay  of  eight  or  ten  days,  in  the  hope 
of  some  favourable  occurrence.  On  the  22d,  Mohammed  Akbar, 
second  son  of  Dost  Mohammed,  arrived  at  Cabul,  and  was  inyeated 
with  the  command  of  the  hostile  army,  to  whose  movements  be 
gave  an  augmented  energy.  He  had  already  distinguished  him- 
self by  his  military  talents,  having  been  employed  by  his  father 
in  defending  the  frontier  against  the  Sikhs. 

The  village  of  Beh-meru,  lying  to  the  north  of  the  cantonment, 
on  the  road  leading  to  Kohistan,  was  now  the  only  quarter  through 
which,  at  high  prices,  Pupplies  of  provisions  were  procured ;  and 
the  enemy,  by  marching  out  in  great  force  every  morning,  and 
occupying  it  during  the  day,  much  narrowed  this  resource.  It 
appeared  indispensable  to  take  possession  of  the  place ;  and  on 
the  22d  Major  Swayne  moved  thither  with  a  strong  detachment, 
but  found  it  so  well  garrisoned,  and  the  entrance  so  blocked  up, 
that  he  considered  it  impossible  to  force  a  passage.  He  kept  up 
a  fire  some  hours,  while  his  troops  suffered  severely,  but  without 
any  result. 

On  the  23d,  Shelton  was  ordered  out,  with  a  considerable  force, 
to  storm  the  village  of  Beh-meru.  He  marched  at  two  in  the  morn- 
ing, occupied  the  brow  of  the  height,  and  threw  the  enemy  into  con- 
siderable confusion,  but  with  doubtful  prudence  delayed  the  attack 
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till  daylight.  Major  Swayne  then  effected  an  entrance ;  bat,  u  it 
proved,  only  through  a  nnall  wicket,  admitting  merely  a  few,  who 
coold  not  long  aecure  their  post  against  a  heavy  fire.  The  natives 
then  poured  oat  firom  the  city  large  bodiee,  estimated  at  10,000 
men,  and  covered  all  the  Buiroanding  heigh U.  The  British  troops 
were  led  against  them,  and  maintained  a  long  contest  with  variooa 
fortune,  snfiering  most  severely  from  the  jezails,  whose  range  the 
mosket  conld  by  no  means  equah  Yet  the  other  party,  having 
sostained  several  checks,  and  being  disconraged  by  the  fidl  of 
Abdooiah  Khan,  one  of  thdr  greatest  chiefs,  began  a  retreat  to- 
wards the  dty,  abandoning  a  gon  which  they  bad  captured.  The 
cavalry  were  then  called  npon  to  pursue  them ;  but  that  body, 
having  been  for  a  long  time  kept  in  an  injodicions  poudon,  ex- 
posed to  the  enemy's  fire,  shrunk  back,  and  would  not  obey  the 
summons.  This  the  Afghans  no  sooner  peraeived,  than  thay 
renewed  the  assault  with  augmented  courage  and  energy.  The 
square  of  British  infantry  was  broken ;  panic  spread  through  the 
troops ;  all  attempts  to  rally  them  were  vain ;  and  finally  the 
whole  rushed  in  confused  and  tumnltuary  flight  to  the  cantonment 
The  spirited  efforts  of  one  or  two  corps  prevented  the  enemy  from 
entering  along  with  them. 

On  this  fatal  day,  the  loss  both  of  men  and  ofBcers  was  immerue ; 
end  the  spirit  of  the  anny  was  completely  broken.  The  proposal 
of  removiog  to  the  Bala  Hissar  was  renewed,  but  again  rejected. 
On  the  24th,  a  letter  was  received  &om  Osman  Khan,  a  chief  be- 
lieved friendly,  boasting,  seemingly  with  tmtb,  that  he  had  spared 
oar  troops  in  the  preceding  day's  pursuit;  and  declaring  himself 
earnestly  desirous  of  terminating  the  war,  on  condition  of  oar 
quietly  evacuating  the  country,  leaving  it  to  be  governed  by  a  king 
and  laws  Of  its  own.  The  general,  on  a  reference  from  Sir  William, 
strongly  advised  negotiation.  Accordingly,  on  the  27th,  an  inter- 
view took  place  at  the  eastern  gate  with  several  Afghan  leaden ; 
but  their  demands  were  enormous,  amounting  to  the  unconditional 
surrender  of  the  British  force,  with  only  a  hope  that  their  livea 
might  be  spared.     These  terms  were  indignnntly  rejeclMl,-T-lhe 
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envoy  declaring  that  he  most  "  again  appeal  to  armSy  leaving  the 

result  to  the  God  of  battles." 

Some  days  elapsed  without  any  important  event ;  bat  the  English 
were  pressed  continually  closer.  An  important  post  was  saerifieed 
through  the  cowardice  of  the  garrison ;  and  the  scarcity  of  proTiBumi 
approached  to  famine,  being  only  relieved  by  precarioofl  snpplieB 
from  the  Bala  Hissar.  On  the  8th  December,  the  general  strongly 
recommended  negotiation,  as  the  only  alternative  left.  On  the 
11th,  Sir  William  had  an  interview  with  a  number  of  chkh, 
among  whom  the  Khans  Osman  and  Akbar  took  the  lead.  Their 
deportment  was  courteous ;  and  it  was  finally  agreed  that  the 
British  should  evacuate  all  Afghanistan,  on  being  not  only  allowed 
to  retire  unmolested,  but  furnished  with  provisions  and  the  means 
of  transport  Shah  Sujah  was  to  be  granted  a  pension,  with  the 
option  of  remaining  at  Cabul  or  accompanying  the  retreating  army. 

In  pursuance  of  this  treaty,  the  force  in  the  Bala  Hissar  was 
on  the  13th  and  14th  removed  to  the  cantonment,  not  however 
without  annoyance  from  the  Afghans.  Yielding  to  successive  de- 
mands, the  adjacent  forts,  hitherto  maintained,  were  evacuated,  and 
several  English  officers  delivered  as  hostages.  Yet  the  promised 
supplies  indispensable  to  the  march  of  the  army  were  still,  on 
various  pretexts,  withheld ;  and  it  became  evident  that,  seeing  the 
weak  and  desponding  state  of  the  invaders,  the  barbarians  had  de- 
termined to  treat  them  as  entirely  in  their  power. 

Under  these  circumstances,  Akbar  formed  the  scheme  which 
brought  affairs  to  a  fatal  crisis.  Captain  Skinner,  who  happened 
to  be  in  his  power,  was  sent  to  the  envoy  with  a  proposal  to  unite 
with  him  in  seizing  Amenoollah  Khan,  the  chief  second  in  in- 
fluence to  himself.  Shah  Sujah  was  then  to  be  acknowledged 
king,  with  Akbar  as  his  vizier ;  the  English  would  be  allowed  to 
remain  till  next  spring,  and  then  to  depart  under  circumstances 
that  would  save  their  Jionour,  Sir  William  caught  with  a  fatal 
facility  at  this  delusive  proposition  ;  his  mind,  owing  to  the  late 
reverses,  was  in  an  excited  state ;  and  when  warned  by  his  officers 
of  the  danger,  he  declared  that  it  appeared  to  present  the  only  ray 
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of  hope,  and  Ibat  death  would  be  preferable  to  the  life  he  had 
lately  led.  He  agreed  to  go  out  and  meet  (be  chiefs  in  an  opes 
■pace  Dear  the  caatonment ;  and  though  a  strong  guard  was 
ordered,  it  was  very  imperfectly  farniahed.  About  noon  of  the 
23d,  he  proceeded  thither,  accompanied  by  Captaina  Lawrence, 
Mackenzie,  and  Trevor;  and,  on  approaching  the  spot,  be  n-olked 
on  with  them,  leaving  the  soldiers  behind.  The  chiefs  then  came 
np,  and  opened  the  conference  in  the  most  friendly  terms.  It 
being  remarked  that  numerona  armed  Afghans  were  coming  np, 
and  drawing  a  circle  round  them,  Akbar  said  they  were  in  tbe 
secret.  Presently,  however,  he  grasped  the  left  hand  of  the  envoy, 
while  Saltan  Jan  smzed  his  right ;  and  a  fierce  struggle  ensuing, 
the  former  chief  drew  out  a  pistol,  and  shot  Sir  'William  dead. 
Thia  cmel  action  appears  to  have  been  prompted  by  tbe  dread  of 
hia  escape  and  the  exdtament  of  tbe  moment,  as  it  would  have 
been  better  policy  to  have  secured  him  as  a  hostage.  The  body, 
however,  was  instantly  seized  by  the  fanatic  Ghazees,  who  cut  it 
in  pieces,  and  exposed  tbe  heed  to  the  people  in  the  great  bazaar. 
Captain  Trevor  also  fell  into  their  bands  and  was  murdered  on  the 
spot;  but  other  chiefs  caused  Lawrence  and  Mackenzie  to  mount 
on  horseback,  and  conveyed  them  to  Cabul,  protecting  them  even 
at  the  hazard  of  their  own  lives.  They  were  there  thrown  into  a 
fort,  where  tbe  multitude  made  furious  attempts  to  break  in  and 
pot  them  to  death. 

After  this  dreadful  scene,  it  might  have  been  expected  that  all 
the  generous  feelings  of  the  troopt  would  have  been  roused ;  that 
they  would  have  been  impelled  to  eome  deed  of  decisive  and  des- 
perate valour ; — at  all  events,  that  they  would  have  ceased  to  place 
any  ^th  in  Afghan  promises,  and  hoped  for  a  safe  retreat  only 
from  their  own  efforts.  It  is  mortifying,  however,  to  think  how 
much  tbe  highest  qualities  depend  upon  circumstances.  That 
British  spirit,  which  was  elsewhere  making  snch  lofty  displays, 
here  entirely  fidled.  Major  Pottinger,  now  appointed  envoy,  alone 
urged  vigorous  measures ;  all  the  others  insisted  on  yielding  to 
tbe  humiliating  terms  offered  by  the  enemy.    They  were  to  Wvr 
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behind  most  of  tbeir  guns  and  treasure ;  bills  were  drawn  on  InS* 
for  fourteen  lacks  of  rupees  (£140,000) ;  and  four  addittonal  offioeif 
were  given  as  hostages. 

Delays  were  still  interposed  till  the  6th  Jaauarj,  when  the 
army  at  length  began  its  inauspicious  march.     It  consisted  still  of 
690  Europeans,  2840  native  mfantry,  and  970  cavalry ;  in  ill, 
4500  fighting-men.     There  were,  besides,  12,000  camp-followen^ 
who  rendered  the  preservation  of  order  almost  impossible.    A 
straggling  march,  amid  deep  snow  and  many  obstructions,  prevented 
them  from  advancing  more  than  five  miles ;  and  it  was  two  in  tht 
morning  before  the  last  reached  the  place  of  encampment.    The 
Ghazees,  as  soon  as  they  saw  the  cantonment  empty,  rushed  ia, 
filled  it  with  exulting  shouts,  and  commenced  a  work  at  once  of 
plunder  and  destruction.    The  troops  during  the  night,  being  very 
ill  supplied  with  clothes  and  shelter,  suffered  extremely  from  the 
cold,  which  to  some  proved  fatal.    Next  day  they  resumed  their 
march,  forming  a  mingled  mass  of  soldiers,  followers,  and  beasts  of 
burden.     The  enemy  soon  began  to  harass  them  with  a  fire  of 
jezails ;  and  though  bravely  repulsed  at  several  points,  oblig^  them 
to  abandon  some  guns  and  much  baggage.    Captain  Skinner,  learn- 
ing that  Akbar  was  at  hand,  appealed  to  his  sense  of  honour  and 
humanity.  The  latter  declared  the  attack  to  have  been  made  against 
his  will,  but  offered  a  safe  conduct  to  Jellalabad,  on  condition  of 
their  stopping  till  the  morning,  and  giving  six  other  hostages. 
Next  day,  however,  they  were  again  assailed,  and  upon  making  a 
fresh  appeal  to  the  chief,  were  required  to  yield  Major  Pottinger 
and  two  more  officers  before  he  would  renew  hb  promises  of  proteo* 
tion.     In  this  way,  no  doubt,  they  obtained  a  respite,  and  reached 
the  entrance  of  the  tremendous  pass  of  Koord  Cabul;  but  the  fimt 
had  so  disabled  even  the  strongest  men,  that  only  a  few  hundreds 
remained  fit  for  service. 

They  now  entered  the  defile,  five  miles  long,  overhung  by  high 
cliffs,  with  a  torrent  dashing  through  it ;  and,  contrary  to  eveiy 
pledge,  the  Ghilzies  crowned  the  heights,  pouring  down  a  de- 
fltrucMve  fire.     The  only  safety  lay  in  nif^hing  rapidly  through  th« 
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psRs,  abandoniDg  almost  all  their  baggage  aod  Bupplles.  The 
females  happily  escaped  nnbart,  except  Lady  Sale,  who  was 
slightly  wonnded.  They  passed  the  night  at  Eoord  Cabul ;  bat 
the  snow  was  falling  thick,  and,  from  the  loss  of  almost  every 
equipment,  their  BufTenogR  were  mach  more  aevere  than  before. 

Od  the  dth,  the  army  waa  aboat  to  renew  its  march,  when 
Akbar,  by  plaosible  though  treacherons  promises,  persuaded  the 
general  to  halt.  This  step  deeply  disconraged  the  men,  who  con- 
ceived their  only  hope  to  be  in  the  most  expeditious  movement; 
and  the  native  troops  began  to  desert  in  great  nnmbera.  About 
noon,  Captain  Skinner  arrived  with  a  proposal  that  the  ladies 
with  their  husbands  should  place  themselves  under  the  protection 
of  the  Afghan  chie£  The  hardships  endnred  by  the  former  were 
indeed  so  excessive,  that  there  appeared  no  other  hope  of  saving 
their  lives,  and  the  general  accordingly  consented.  The  soldiers 
marched  on,  and  spent  another  night  of  intense  cold, — ell  the 
promises  of  food  and  fuel  being  unfulfilled. 

On  the  10th,  the  army  resumed  its  pr^^ress,  though  the  fighting 
men  were  reduced  now  to  a  small  nnmber.  They  were  unmolested 
fbr  abont  two  miles,  when  they  came  to  a  narrow  gorge  between 
two  predpitons  hills;  but  here  the  Afghans  had  occupied  all  the 
heights  in  great  force,  whence  they  directed  a  moat  murderous 
fire.  The  native  troops,  throwing  away  their  arms  and  accontro- 
ments,  sought  safety  in  flight,  when  the  enemy  rushed  down, 
Bword  in  hand,  and  commenced  a  general  massacre.  Nearly  the 
whole  force  disappeared  during  this  fearful  march,  at  the  end  of 
which  it  was  found  that,  of  the  4500  who  had  proceeded  from 
'  Cabnl,  there  survived  only  270  Europeans,  with  indeed  a  consider- 
able number  of  the  13,000  camp-followers.  Akbar,  who  now 
appeared  in  the  neighbourhood,  made  an  offer,  that  if  the  former 
would  place  themmlvea  entirely  under  his  protection,  he  would 
escort  them  safely  to  Jellatabad;  but  all  the  others  must  be  left 
to  their  fate.  The  general  humanely  rejected  snch  terms,  and  his 
people  went  on  amid  fresh  losses,  till  they  reached,  at  four  o'clock, 
an  encampment  in  the  Teeeen  valley.     Another  attempt  was  made 
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to  treat,  but  with  the  same  result    Their  only  hope  tlifla  appearel 
to  be  iu  making  a  night  march  of  twenty-two  miles  to  Jogdolnk; 
when,  nnder  cover  of  the  darkness,  they  might  penetrate  wMj 
through  that  terrible  pass.     They  eagerly  pushed  onward ;  hot, 
through  delays  occasioned  by  the  followers,  when  daylight  had 
mrived  they  were  still  ten  miles  from  their  destination,  while  the 
enemy  began  to  occupy  the  surrounding  hills.     They  had  now  to 
encounter  much  suffering  and  loss,  though  Brigadier  Sheltoi, 
redeeming  somewhat  his  former  errors,  led  them  on  with  rignl 
valour.     At  three  in  the  aflemoon,  they  were  at  Jogdolnk,  whoe 
the  miserable  remnant  posted  themselves  in  an  enclosore,  wldeh 
afforded  only  imperfect  shelter  from  the  enemy's  fire.     Captain 
Bygrave,  with  fifteen  brave  men,  drove  the  latter  back,  but  th^ 
soon  returned.     The  ^Tetched  resource  was  again  tried  of  nego- 
tiating with  Akbar,  who  demanded   that  General  Elphinstone 
should  come  to  a  conference,  while  Shelton  and  Captain  Johnsoa 
should  be  delivered  as  hostages.     All  was  acceded  to;  the  oQoen 
were  courteously  received,  and  refreshments  supplied.     At  nine 
next  morning,  a  meeting  was  held,  when  a  number  of  the  chie£i 
inveighed  bitterly  against  the  English,  while  Akbar  pretended  to 
plead  their  cause;  but  in  this  discussion  the  day  elapsed  without 
any  decisive  arrangement.     Brigadier  Anquetil,  who  had  been 
left  in  command,  then  saw  no  hope  but  to  push  in  the  dark  throngli 
the  next  pass,  two  miles  in  length.     Having  taken  the  A%haDS 
somewhat  by  surprise,  the  troops  moved  at  first  with  little  molesta- 
tion; but  at  the  summit  found  two  barriers  strongly  formed  of 
brushwood,  which  could  not  be  removed  without  much  difficoltj 
and  some  delay.     The  enemy  then  came  up,  mixed  with  the  fugi- 
tives, and  committed  dreadful  havoc  among  them.     Anqnetil  and 
eleven  other  officers  fell ;  only  about  forty  men,  half  of  whom  hid 
lost  their  arms,  advanced  to  Gundamuk,  hoping  there  for  secority. 
They  reached  it  about  daybreak,  but  found  themselves  so  beset,  $a 
to  be  obliged  to  leave  the  road,  and  take  a  defensive  position  on  i 
height     An  attempt  was  made  to  negotiate,  but  Major  Griffiths 
and  Mr.  Blcwitt,  who  proceeded  for  the  purposfe,  were  detained. 
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HofttUtiM  wen  thm  renewed,  and  the  little  band,  orerpowered  by 
nnmbers,  were  Buceeanvely  tint  down,  only  Captain  Sonter  and  three 
men  bung  made  prisonera,  A  separate  party  of  twelve,  among 
whom  were  uren  officers,  pushed  on  for  Jellalabad;  but  they  fell, 
one  a^r  another,  TJctima  to  the  fory  and  treachery  of  the  inha- 
hitanta,  except  Dr.  Brydon,  who  reached  that  town,  where  he  gave 
the  first  direful  tidings  of  the  fate  of  the  anny.  Sergeant  Listant 
and  four  others,  also  seeking  to  escape  individiially,  had  been 
made  prisonera.  The  captiTea  on  the  whole  were  about  seventy ; 
an  nnknown  proportion  of  the  native  troops  and  followers  had 
gone  over  to  the  enemy;  bat  by  far  the  greater  put  of  the  16,500 
who  left  the  cantonment  at  Cabul  had  miserably  perished.  This 
retreat  may  be  considered  withoat  a  parallel,  if  not  in  the  extent, 
at  least  in  the  completeness  of  its  calamity.* 

While  this  tragical  drama  was  in  progress,  minor  scenes  were 
acting  in  different  quarters,  too  much  in  accordance  with  ita  charac- 
ter. We  have  already  related  the  adventures  and  narrow  escape 
of  Uajor  Potttnger.  In  the  same  quarter.  Lieutenants  Maule  and 
Wheeler,  commanding  a  detachment  about  twenty  miles  north- 
west of  Cabnl,  were  deserted  by  their  men  and  barbarously 
murdered. 

Peah  Bolak,  a  fortreas  which  commandB  the  passes  between 
Jellalabad  and  Peshawar,  was  held  by  Captain  Ferris,  with  350 
native  troops  belonging  to  the  shah;  and  there  several  officers 
halted,  the  roads  in  front  bung  reported  impracticable.  On  the  ' 
13th  November,  the  piquets  began  to  be  attacked,  and  skirmishing- 
parties  to  appear,  who,  though  at  first  easily  beaten  off,  gradually 
increased  to  COOO,  when  they  sarrounded  the  post  with  wild  yells 
tad  fdrions  gestures.  A  gun  placed  in  the  centre  bastion  kept 
them  at  bay ;  but  the  sad  discovery  was  soon  made  that  the 
ammunitioa  was  on  the  point  of  being  exhausted,  and  moreover 

IB  <f  tnciit  (t  Ctbnl,  Mid  dtirlDf  th*  ntra^  hi^  to  tlw  (tenoi  rf  offlcU 
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that  there  was  treason  within  the  wall*.  No  hope  Chea  appentl 
but  to  cut  their  way  through;  and  aooordinglj,  on  the  night  o( 
the  16th,  a  colaran  was  formed,  consisting  of  the  armed  foree,  in 
the  centre  of  which  were  Mrs.  Ferris  and  her  sister  dressed  in 
men's  clothes,  with  all  the  civilians  of  the  garrison.  A  Inisk  fire 
was  kept  up  till  the  moment  of  departure,  when  they  mshed  fortk 
The  enemy  at  once  took  the  alarm,  and  made  a  furioos  attack; 
but  some  vigorous  discharges  of  musketry  obliged  them  to  retire^ 
The  party  hastened  to  Lallporah ;  but  observing  the  sinister  loob 
of  the  people,  and  hearing  that  the  Ehyber  Pass  was  doselj 
guarded,  they  induced,  by  large  gifts,  one  of  the  khans  to  lead 
them  by  a  mountainous  path  to  Pesbawur.  The  ladies  were 
obliged  to  travel  about  1 50  miles,  clambering  a  great  part  of  tlw 
way  on  their  hands  and  feet. 

The  great  rising  at  Cabul  was  accompanied  by  one  equally 
determined  at  Ghizni.  Captain  Woodbum,  with  about  100  men, 
moving  thence  to  the  capital,  was  surrounded  by  a  numerous  body, 
and  bis  little  band  almost  entirely  destroyed.  The  insargenti 
soon  assembled  in  great  force,  and  closely  invested  this  celebrated 
fortress.  Colonel  Palmer,  who  commanded,  not  having  quite  lOOO 
men,  was  unable  to  prevent  tbeir  entering  the  city,  but  maintained 
himself  in  the  citadel,  and  in  some  outposts.  Here  he  continned 
during  the  depth  of  winter;  and  hopes  were  entertained  that  he 
would  be  able  to  remain  till  relieved.  In  February,  however, 
seemingly  after  the  destruction  of  the  Cabul  army,  the  besieging 
force  was  greatly  increased  in  numbers  and  courage.  They  are 
said  on  one  occasion  to  have  been  repulsed  with  great  loss ;  hot 
his  despatch  of  the  1st  March  states  that  they  had  established 
themselves  under  cover,  within  fifty  yards  of  the  fortress,  and  that 
the  troops  were  exhausted  by  constant  duty  and  the  extreme 
cold, — the  thermometer  being  1 4®  below  the  freezing  point.  Above 
all,  water,  which  had  long  been  scarce,  w^as  about  to  fail  altogether, 
as  the  surrender  of  the  outposts  would,  in  forty-eight  hours,  enable 
the  enemy  to  command  the  only  well,  and  the  whole  garrison 
would  in  a  few  days  inevitably  perish.     These  reasons,  if  not 
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exBggentted,  appear  Boffioieat;  yet  it  is  very  curious  to  God  him 
adding,  as  a  farther  jostificatioD,  that  be  had  received  a  letter 
from  General  Elphinatone  and  Major  PottiDger,  desiring  him  to 
take  this  step  on  the  amTal  of  Rohilla  Khan,  an  Afghan  chief; 
and  he  refeni  even  to  similar  instrucUons  from  Sir  W,  Macnaghten. 
It  would  appear,  indeed,  that  snch  a  letter  had  been  sent  during 
the  calamities  of  the  amy ;  bat  Generala  Sale  and  Nott,  who 
received  similar  ones,  did  not,  under  the  circmnstances,  think 
themselvea  authorized  to  obey  them.  The  goremor-general,  on 
recdving  the  intelligenoe,  ordered  a  coort-martial  to  be  held  aa 
soon  as  convenient  on  the  conduct  of  Palmer.  He  bad  obtained 
the  promise  uf  honoarable  treatment  and  a  safe  march  to  Cabal ; 
bat  in  consequence  of  thousands  of  Ghazees  being  in  the  lAty, 
these  terms  were  very  imperfectly  fulfilled. 

General  Nott,  commanding  at  Candabar,  on  learning  the  crisis 
at  Cabnl,  sent  Colonel  Uaclaren,  with  a  brigade,  to  support  the 
British  eaoee.  That  ofGcer,  however,  on  approaching  Ohizni, 
found  the  snow  so  deep,  and  the  animals  with  him  perishing  (o 
fast,  that  be  was  obliged  to  retrace  his  steps.  Caadohsr  itself 
was  threatened  by  a  force  of  5000  men  under  Mohammed  Atfa,  a 
fanatical  chief,  and  Prince  Softer  Jung,  a  younger  son  of  Shah 
Sujah.  The  general  marched  with  a  strong  corps,  totally  routed 
and  dispersed  them,  with  the  loss  on  his  own  side  of  only  three 
killed  and  between  twenty  and  thirty  wounded.  By  this  aeeson- 
able  success  that  important  capital  was  for  the  present  secured. 

Candabar  was  well  supplied  with  provisions,  but  the  public 
money  was  exhausted,  and  ammunition  had  become  scarce.  To 
supply  these  wants.  General  England  was  sent  from  Sinde  with 
about  4000  men,  escorting  a  numerons  train  of  camels,  with  tfao 
requisite  funds  and  stores.  They  marched  in  three  divisions,  of 
which  two,  on  the  IGth  March,  arrived  at  Quetta,  147  miles  from 
Candabar ;  whence,  as  the  country  in  front  was  occupied  by  insur- 
gent bands,  the  commander  advanced  with  a  considerable  force  to 
clear  the  way  and  obtun  forage.  Ho  seems  not  to  have  been  duly 
apprised  of  the  enemy's  strength,  and  hence  bis  vangoard,  on 
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rutcbiDg  the  sommit  of  a  hill,  wen  uBailed  by  an  unbaKadc^  aa.i 
cocDpelUd  to  retreat,  leavuig  Captain  Maj  and  nxteen  men  dead 
on  the  field.  The  corps,  in  deaceoding,  were  charged  in  the  nar 
by  a  strong  body  of  caralry,  when  Major  Aptli<ffp  of  the  SOtb  waa 
mortally  wounded ;  bat  having  formed  themselrei  into  a  sqoai^ 
they  repelled  all  farther  attack,  and  fell  back  ttpon  Qoetta.  Thar 
loss  is  stated  at  twenty-seven  killed  and  seventy-one  wounded. 
The  Afghans  bad  received  large  reinforcements  from  the  north, 
n&der  a  resolnte  chief^  Mohammed  Sadig,  and  became  n  atnmg 
that  General  England  was  obliged  to  throw  np  mtrenchmeota  Ibr 
the  defence  of  the  station  he  now  occnpied. 

We  have  seen  that  General  Sale  at  Jellalabad  repulaed  all 
attacks  down  to  the  14th  November;  hat  it  could  not  be  expected 
that  the  triumphant  operations  at  Cabal  would  not  encourage  the 
enemy  to  renew  their  aasaults  upon  him.  Accordingly,  the  tribet 
again  began  to  muster,  keeping  up  a  fire  which  intermpted  the 
defensive  works,  and  they  even  threatened  mining  operations.  It 
appeared  necessary  to  drive  them  to  a  greater  distance  ;  with  which 
view,  on  the  Ist  December  1841,  a  column  was  formed  within  the 
Cabul  gate,  which  was  then  thrown  opeo,  and  Colonel  Dennie  led 
out  the  troops  with  BQcb  impetuosity  that  the  enemy  speedily  took 
lo  flight.  Our  loss  was  trifling.  They  now  retired  about  twelve 
miles,  feeling  that  they  conld  not  make  another  attempt  witbont  a 
strong  reinforcement  of  cavalry. 

After  the  catastrophe  of  the  Cabnl  army,  however,  they  retomed 
in  increased  numbers,  commanded  by  Akbar  Khan  in  person, 
who  bad  formerly,  as  we  mentioned,  been  governor  of  Jellalabad. 
He  made  the  moat  strenuous  efforts  to  establish  a  rigorous  blockade; 
the  ravines,  hollows,  and  remains  of  mud-forts,  were  filled  willi 
skirmishers,  who  kept  up  an  incessant  fire  on  the  parapets.  On 
the  10th  March,  operations  were  pressed  with  particular  ardonr  OB 
the  north  side,  and  a  report  was  received  that  they  were  driving  a 
mine  in  that  direction.  It  being  highly  important  to  ascertain  this 
faet,  Colonel  Dennie  next  day,  with  600  men,  sallied  out  by  the 
gate  leading  to  Peabawur.     Leaving  Captain  Oldfield  with  the 
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cavalry  to  occnp;  tbe  enemy'i  attentioo  there,  le  airept  round  to 
tlie  north  quarter,  which,  beyond  expectation,  was  found  qmta 
UDoccupied.  Ooly  one  picket  held  a  spot  of  riaing  ground,  from 
which  it  naa  soon  driven  by  Captain  Broadfoot  Full  opportuni^ 
waa  thoa  given  to  ascertain  whether  any  mining  operation  was 
going  on,  hut  neither  shaft  nor  gallery  was  found  to  have  been  yet 
commenced.  Akbar's  camp  was  now  seen  in  full  movement,  and 
masses  of  cavalry  and  infantry  advancing :  as,  however,  the  object 
of  the  British  was  not  to  give  battle,  they  returned  in  good  order, 
and  without  loss,  into  the  city.  On  the  lat  April,  General  Sale, 
baring  observed  some  flocks  of  sheep  graaing  in  the  vicinity,  sent 
oat  the  cavalry  and  light  infantry,  who,  driving  off  the  covering 
parties,  secured  an  opportune  supply  of  500  of  these  animals. 

About  this  time  various  rumours  began  to  thicken.  General 
Pollock,  who  had  been  selected  by  the  supreme  government  to 
command  the  troops  despatched  primarily  to  the  relief  of  JellaU- 
bad,  was  said  to  have  been  repulsed  in  an  attempt  to  penetrate  the 
Khyber,  and  a  feu  de  joie  fired  in  the  army  of  Akbar  was  under* 
■tood  to  celebrate  that  event  The  latter  chief  was  alu  reported 
to  be  about  to  despatch  part  of  bis  force  to  assist  in  defending  the 
pass,  while  other  accounts  bore  that  he  was  preparing  to  retreat  to 
Lagbman,  and  eren  that  a  revolution  bad  broken  out  at  Cabal. 
Little  reliance  could  be  placed  on  any  of  these  statements;  bnt, 
upon  a  general  eorvey  of  a&irs,  General  Sale  concluded  that  a 
victory  ovOT  Akbar  would  at  once  relieve  the  pressure  upon  him- 
self, and  aid  the  operations  of  General  Pollook ;  and  thoogh  that 
chief  commanded  6000  men,  he  hoped  for  success.  He  therefora 
formedluainfantry,  1360  strong,  into  three  columns,  under  Colonels 
Dennie  and  Honteath  and  Captain  Havelock,  while  Captains  Abbot 
and  Oldfield  led  on  the  cavalry  and  artillery.  On  the  7tb  April, 
at  daybreak,  they  issoed  forth  by  the  Feshawnr  and  Cabnl  gatea, 
and  saw  the  enemy  drawn  up  in  regular  order  to  receive  them, 
having  their  left  raiting  on  the  river.  Captain  Havelock  soon 
drove  in  the  advance ;  while  the  central  column  attacked  a  strong 
fort,  which  covered  that  part  of  Akbar's  line.    They  were  repulsed, 
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and  in  the  attack  Colonel  Dennie  received  a  mortal  wound.  TTie^ 
contrived,  however,  to  pass  this  work  on  the  left,  and  form  tin 
army  on  the  opposite  side.  A  grand  general  attack  was  then 
made,  the  artillery  advancing  at  the  gallop,  and  the  three  oolomnt 
of  infantry  rushing  on  in  concert.  The  enemy  gave  way  imme- 
diately at  all  points,  his  left  being  dislodged  firom  its  posts  on  the 
river,  and  some  men  and  horses  pushed  into  it.  Yigoroos  attempts 
were  made  to  rally,  particularly  by  masses  of  cavalry,  while  a  bat- 
tery, screened  by  a  garden-wall,  was  directed,  it  was  supposed,  bj 
the  sirdar  himself.  By  seven  in  the  morning,  however,  the  whole 
army  was  in  full  retreat  towards  Lughman ;  the  camp  and  tenti 
were  involved  in  a  general  conflagration,  and  their  artillery  cap- 
tured, including  four  pieces  taken  from  the  Cabul  army.  The 
victory  was  complete,  and  only  alloyed  by  the  fidl  of  Colonel 
Dennie,  whose  heroic  exploits  in  this  war  we  have  repeatedly  com- 
memorated. General  Sale,  while  deploring  it  as  a  public  calamity, 
felt  it  must  be  a  consolation  to  his  friends  that  he  fell  while  most 
gallantly  performing  his  duty. 

Meantime,  as  soon  as  the  first  disasters  were  known,  all  the 
troops  that  could  be  spared  from  the  north  of  India  were  pushed 
forward  into  Afghanistan.  Our  rendezvous  was  at  Peshawur,  now 
belonging  to  the  Seik  government,  who  simulated  a  readiness  to 
afford  us  every  assistance,  whilst  their  officers  were  in  reality 
exerting  themselves  to  embarrass  our  movements.  Early  in 
January  several  regiments  had  been  mustered  there ;  but  the  fort 
of  Ali  Musjid,  about  twenty  miles  in  advance,  and  on  the  road 
to  Jellalabad,  was  announced  to  be  in  great  distress.  Colonel 
Moseley  was  sent  forward  with  two  regiments,  which,  by  a  night- 
inarch,  succeeded  in  reaching  the  place.  Brigadier  Wild,  on  the 
19th,  attempted  to  penetrate  with  tw^o  more;  but  he  was  repulsed, 
himself  wounded,  and  the  whole  party  obliged  to  retreat  with  con- 
siderable loss.  In  Ali  Musjid,  meantime,  the  provisions  were  so 
completely  exhausted,  that  the  colonel  was  obliged  to  quit  it  on 
the  25th,  and  push  back  to  Jumrood,  having  suffered  a  loss  of  175 
killed  and  wounded,  including  several  officers. 
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Reinibrcements,  however,  continued  to  arrive;  and  General 
Pollock,  whose  condact,  nnder  the  most  trying  drcumBtanceB,  fnlly 
juBliSed  the  choice  made  of  him,  was  appointed  to  command  them 
and  all  the  troops  west  of  the  Indus.  He  arrived  in  the  end  of 
Janoary,  but  before  attempting  the  formidable  operation  with 
which  the  campaign  must  open,  he  judged  it  necessary  to  await  the 
sccnmnlation  of  a  considerable  force.  Other  <urcamatances  also 
compelled  him  to  delay  the  advance.  By  the  beginning  of  April, 
it  had  been  raised  to  about  8000,  and  though  this  was  scarcely 
adequate,  and  4000  more  were  expected,  the  urgent  state  of  afiain 
in  Afghanistan  made  him  determine  to  attempt  the  passage  of  the 
Khyber,  and  on  the  5th  he  advanced.  This  tremendous  defile 
was  defended  by  abont  10,000  brave  mountaineers,  thoroughly 
skilled  in  this  species  of  warfare.  They  had  rained  a  strong 
breastwork  to  defend  the  narrow  entrance,  and  their  hands  covered 
all  the  rooky  and  precipitous  heights  on  the  right  and  left,  whenoe 
they  could  take  sure  aim  against  the  small  colamn,  which  alone 
could  march  on  the  road  beneath.  To  have  penetrated  through 
this  passage,  exposed  to  so  terrible  a  fire,  would  have  been  scarcely 
possible,  and  certainly  not  without  dreadful  carnage.  The  general 
saw  that  the  only  means  of  securing  success  was  to  send  troops  to 
scale  the  heights,  and  dislodge  the  enemy  posted  upon  them.  This 
was  a  most  formidable  operation;  hut  British  soldiers,  when  brought 
into  close  contact^  had  shown  themselves  able  to  vanquish  the 
enemy  under  almost  any  circumstances.  Two  columns  were  there- 
fore formed,  of  twelve  companies  each,  and  placed,  tbe  one  under 
Colonel  Taylor  and  Major  Anderson,  the  other  nnder  Colonel 
Moseley  and  Major  Huish ;  while  400  of  the  native  toops  called 
Jezailchees,  were  W  by  Captain  Ferris.  Both  columns,  in  the 
fcce  of  a  determined  opposition,  which  they  overcame  in  the  most 
gallant  style,  succeeded  in  expelling  the  enemy  from  the  crest  of 
the  hill.  In  this  achievement  they  were  much  aided  hy  Captain 
Alexander  of  the  artillery,  who  threw  In  shrapnell  shells  where- 
ever  opportunity  offered.  The  assailants  continued  to  drive  the 
opposing  force  from  height  to  height  till  they  had  dekred  tb« 
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whole  range  aa  far  as  All  Mosjid.  Awed  bj  the  anooeM  of  tke^ 
masterly  operations,  the  enemy  abandoned  the  barrier  at  the  mootk 
of  the  pass,  and  the  army,  with  treasure,  ammunition,  and  faaggagi^ 
marched  through  without  opposition.  This  grand  achievement  wai 
attended  with  the  incredibly  small  loss  of  14  killed,  104  wonnde^ 
and  17  missing;  the  first  including  one,  and  the  second  thnB 
officers. 

On  the  6th,  Ali  Musjid  was  attacked,  and  possession  taken,  aftff 
a  slight  resistance.  A  full  command  was  thus  obtained  of  tbs 
Khyber  Pass,  and  the  route  lay  open  to  Jellalabad  and  into  tibe 
interior  of  CabuL 

Meantime,  active  operations  were  proceeding  in  the  west,  wheie 
the  enemy  omitted  no  exertion  to  dislodge  the  force  with  whiek 
General  Nott  occupied  Candahar.  Prince  Sufler  Jung,  a  son  of 
Shah  Sujah,  seconded  the  hostile  chiefs  in  plundering  the  viUagei, 
and  exciting  the  people  to  rise  against  the  British.  Afler  eon- 
tinning  these  movements  during  February,  they  began  early  in 
March  to  press  close  upon  the  city;  when  the  general,  finding  it 
necessary  to  push  them  to  a  distance,  lefl  2600  men  under  Major 
Lane  for  its  defence,  and  with  the  main  body  dashed  out  against 
ihe  marauders.  Though  possessing  a  strength  of  12,000,  of  whom 
one  half  were  cavalry,  well  mounted,  they  hastily  retreated,  passed 
the  rivers  Tumuk  and  Urghundab,  and  carefully  shunned  all 
contact  with  the  pursuing  infantry.  On  the  9th,  General  Nott 
approached  so  near  that  his  artillery  could  open  upon  them  with 
effect,  when  they  were  completely  broken  and  dispersed,  being  only 
saved  from  destruction  by  his  defect  in  horse.  After  accomplishing 
this  object  he  returned,  without  sustaining  the  slightest  loss  in 
men,  baggage,  or  camels. 

While  the  commander  was  engaged  in  this  expedition,  a  strong 
detachment  of  Afghans,  making  a  wide  circuit,  and  favoured  by 
their  knowledge  of  the  country  and  affections  of  the  people,  came 
suddenly  upon  Candahar.  Major  Lane,  seeing  their  assemblage 
in  the  forenoon  of  the  1 0th,  caused  every  preparation  to  be  made 
for  resistance,  and  the  gates  to  be  secured  by  bags  of  grain  piled 
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indile.  The  enemy,  however,  Aboot  eiglit  in  the  evening,  when 
completely  dark,  aocceeded,  by  cOmbostiblet  secretly  ignited,  in 
Betting  fire  to  the  Hont  gate.  The  goremor  lost  no  time  in  rein- 
forcing tbU  post,  uid  opening  upon  tbem  a  destrnctire  fire;  yet 
in  the  face  of  the  harock  thus  made,  dense  masses  kept  np  an 
incessant  and  heavy  discharge,  whUe  eight  or  ten  even  tore  down 
the  burning  fragments,  and,  scrambling  over  the  bags,  effected  an 
entrance.  They  were  soon  despatched;  and  about  midnight,  after 
foor  hours  of  incessant  attack,  the  assailsnts  withdrew.  A  similar 
attempt  to  fire  the  Shikarpore  gate  entirely  failed,  as  did  a  feebler 
one  on  that  leading  to  Cabnl.  The  enemy  then  retreated  with 
such  diligence,  that  when  day  broke  not  one  of  thero  was  visible; 
bnt  the  ground  was  strewed  with  dead  bodies,  while  the  British 
had  not  luataiued  a  single  casualty. 

Though  the  Afghans  were  thus  severely  checked  at  every 
pcnnt,  they  continued  to  lay  waste  the  country,  carrying  away  the 
forage,  and  turning  aside  the  supplies  of  water.  Colonel  Wymer 
was  sent  out  to  check  these  movements  and  to  collect  supplies. 
On  the  hanks  of  the  Urgbundab  he  saw  large  bodies  of  cavalry 
grazing  their  horses;  and  on  emerging  from  a  pass  a  considerable 
force  was  observed  to  be  forming  in  his  rear.  He  marched  back 
and  obliged  them  to  retreat;  while  Colonel  Maclaren  dislodged 
another  hand  from  a  village  in  front.  But,  at  the  same  time,  an 
overwhelming  body,  which  had  collected  on  the  right  flank,  gained 
a  temporary  advantage,  several  officers  bdng  wounded.  The 
commander  hastened  to  their  aid;  and  the  skirmish  terminated  in 
the  enemy  being  driven  in  confusion  across  the  Urgbundab^  while 
the  convoy  was  completely  secured. 

We  have  already  mentioned  that  General  England,  in  tbo 
middle  of  March,  had  been  repulsed  in  his  attempt  to  convey  stores 
to  Candahar.  Being  reinforced,  he  advanced  again  in  the  end 
of  April,  and  on  the  28th  found  the  enemy  in  considerable  strength, 
strongly  posted  in  front  of  the  village  of  Hykulzie.  He  attacked 
them  with  inch  vigour,  that,  notwiUistandiDg  a  spirited  dt&OBt, 
tbey  were  Non  bro^  and  dispaned ;  his  loss  being  only  ten 
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woanded.     On  the  other  side  he  found  Colonel  Wymer,  who  had 
come  to  aid  him;  and  the  united  corps  proceeded  without  oppoii* 
tion  to  Candahar.     In  the  end  of  May,  Suiter  Jan^,  bein^  joined 
hy  Auktur  Khan  with  3000  men,  advanced  upon  the  capital,  when 
the  force  was  weakened  by  Wymer  having  been  sent  with  a 
detachment  into  the  Ghilzie  country.     They  took  post  on  0OIM 
steep  rocky  hills  about  a  mile  from  the  city,  imagining  the  conn 
mander  would  not  have  strength  enough  to  attack  them  in  the 
field.     Yet  he  without  hesitation  sallied  out;  all  their  positioiis 
were  gallantly  carried;  and  they  were  driven  with  great  loss  acroM 
the  Urghundab.    The  strong  fortress  of  Kelat-i-Ghilzie  had  been 
maintained  with  great  difficulty  during  the  winter,  surronnded  by 
a  hostile  people,  who  early  in  spring  formed  lines  of  circumvalla- 
tion,  and  closely  blockaded  it.     Unable  to  effect  any  impression, 
they  retired;  but  now  again,  on  the  21st  May,  made  an  attack,  at 
four  in  the  morning,  in  two  columns,  each  of  2000  men,  with 
thirty  scaling  ladders.     After  an  hour's  contest,  they  were  com- 
pletely beaten  off. 

Meantime,  Cabul  itself,  on  the  departure  of  the  English,  became 
the  theatre  of  most  violent  dissensions  and  revolutions ;  but  the 
train  of  these  events,  and  the  motives  of  the  barbarous  actors,  are 
involved  in  much  obscurity.  Shah  Sujah,  having  at  that  criaia 
remained  behind  unprotected,  might  have  been  expected  to  fall  a 
victim  to  the  excited  fury  of  the  people.  On  the  contrary,  he  retained 
possession  of  the  Bala  Hissar,  exercised  a  powerful  influence,  and 
was  even  courted  by  the  different  parties.  The  odium  attached  to 
him,  it  thus  appears,  had  been  chiefly  reflected  from  the  foreign 
aid  by  which  his  cause  was  upheld.  As  all  parties  united  in  this 
sentiment,  the  Shah  evidently  deemed  it  expedient  to  dissemble 
whatever  attachment  he  might  feel  for  the  British ;  nor  is  there 
wanting  ground  to  suspect,  that  he  joined  with  apparent  cordiality 
in  schemes  for  their  entire  expulsion.  One  of  the  two  factions  into 
which  the  country  was  rent  obtained,  it  is  said,  his  consent  to 
place  himself  at  the  head  of  a  force  levied  for  that  purpose.  On 
this  destination  he  left  the  Bala  Hissar ;  but  the  hostile  party  of 
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the  Bftrnkzye  airdan,  etroogl;  attached  to  Doat  Mobsmiiied  and 
Akbar,  determined  to  aeize  bo  &roarable  an  opportunity  for  grati- 
fying their  enmity.  They  placed  in  ambush  a  body  of  skilfbl 
moskateeTa,  who,  when  they  saw  the  monarch  coming  to  the  spot, 
■prang  forth,  and  discharged  against  him  a  shower  of  balls.  Two 
of  them  took  effect  in  a  vital  part,  when  he  fell  down  and  expired 
almost  immediately.  Several  of  his  attendants  were  also  slain ; 
'  bis  crown  and  jewels  were  seized ;  and  he  left  his  family  in  as 
distracted  a  state  as  his  kingdom. 

We  have  seen  bis  son  Sufter  Jong  raiBing  all  the  western  tribes 
against  the  British  power;  while  another,  Futteh  Jong,  was  un- 
derstood to  be  animated  by  quite  opposite  sentiments.  The  latter, 
being  on  the  spot,  obtained  possession  of  the  Bala  Hissar,  and 
assumed  the  reins  of  sorereignty.  Akbar,  however,  who  had 
been  absent  during  these  transactions,  and  whose  power  was 
seemingly  much  rednced,  now  hastened  to  Cabul ;  and  by  his 
talents,  influence,  and  address,  regained  the  complete  mastery  of 
that  capital.  He  then  turned  his  arms  sgaiust  the  Bala  Hissar; 
and  having  effected  a  breach,  compelled  it  to  surrender.  Yet  he 
did  not  proceed  to  extremities  against  Futteh  Jung,  but  acknow- 
ledged him  as  Shah,  upon  the  understanding  that  he  himseli^  under 
the  title  of  vizier,  should  exerdse  the  whole  authority.  The 
prince  at  first  conseuled;  but  not  brooking  this  mer«  shadow  of 
royalty,  and  being  in  iact  treated  as  a  kind  of  atale-prisoner,  he 
made  his  escape,  and  presented  himself  in  the  camp  of  General 
Pollock,  who  had  made  several  marches  towarda  the  capital. 
Akbar  was  thus  left  undisputed  master  of  the  country,  and 
the  only  enemy  with  whom  that  commander  had  now  to  coU' 
tend. 

The  British  counsels,  at  this  era,  underwent  an  important 
change;  lor  in  September  1841,  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  his  friends 
came  into  power,  in  no  degree  pledged  to  the  Indian  policy  of 
their  predecessors.  Tbey  do  not  appear  to  have  intended  to  recall 
Lord  Auckland ;  but  that  nobleman,  feeling  himself  in  s  delicate 
situation,  and  the  nsnal  term  of  his  office  being  nearly  expired. 
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n  to  resign.  This  wu  granted ;  >nd,  anud  vei^ 
oppodte  optnions  u  to  the  Afghan  policy,  his  departme  eliinted  k 
high  tribato  of  regret  and  respect,  on  account  of  his  strict  fttlen- 
tion  to  the  duties  of  his  ofBce,  generous  patronsLge  of  merit,  ud 
Bul  for  the  promotion  of  every  object  tending  to  the  prDspOTty  oi 
the  great  coontr;  over  which  he  had  presided.  In  his  room,  Un 
ministry  appointed  Lord  Ellenlrarongh,  irho  had  bestowed  puti- 
cular  attention  on  the  a^rs  of  India,  and  bad,  in  eooseqiunee, 
been  placed  at  the  bead  of  the  Board  of  Control.  To  this  noFnu- 
nation  the  East  India  Company  gare  their  cordial  concurrence. 
His  lordship  having  set  out  on  the  Sth  November,  arrived  at  Cal- 
eatta  on  tho  28th  Febmary  following;  and  afier  remaiiuiig  then 
•ome  weeks,  he  proceeded  to  Allahabad,  and  afterwards  to  Simla, 
the  military  headquarter  in  the  west.  He  evidently  came  at  onoe 
to  the  conclusion,  that  no  attempt  ought  to  be  made  to  perpetuate  the 
oocopation  of  Afghanistan,  or  to  control  the  people  as  to  the  cbMce 
of  their  government  and  mler.  After  a  correspondence,  however, 
with  Genenl  Pollock,  it  whs  finally  settled  that  this  commandrr 
from  Jellalabad,  and  Nott  from  Csndabar,  gbonid  march  upon 
Caliul,  display  the  superiority  of  the  British  arms  in  open  war&n^ 
expel  Mohammed  Akbar,  compel  the  restoration  of  the  prisonen, 
and  level  with  the  ground  all  the  strong  fortresses  by  which  the 
Muntry  could  be  defended  in  case  a  future  expedition  should  be- 
come necessary. 

Pollock  having,  in  the  manner  above  related,  forced  all  the 
barriers  opposed  by  the  Kbyber  Pass,  arrived  on  the  16th  April  at 
Jellalabad,  where  the  two  victorions  armies  nnited,  and  hailed  tmek 
other  with  loud  and  enthnsisstie  cheers.  Early  in  &fay  they  wera 
reinforced  by  a  brigade  under  Colonel  Bolton,  who  was  met  on 
the  way  by  Colonel  Monteath.  Captain  Hackensie,  one  of  the 
prisoners,  arrived  irom  Akbar,  followed  soon  afterwards  by  the 
dead  body  of  General  Elphinatone,  who  had  &11en  a  Tictim  to 
disease  and  anxiety.  Ho  bore  also  proposals  from  the  Afghan 
ruler,  understood  to  relate  to  the  ransom  of  the  captirea  and  tba 
release  of  Doal  Mohammed;  but  he  returned  without  being  aUe  to 
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oonclode  »dj  agreement.  On  the  13th  July,  Cnptain  Troup, 
with  several  native  eliiefl),  bronght  freBh  proposals,  and  having 
Tetnrned  to  Cabul,  came  back  on  the  3d  Angnst ;  but  all  these 
negotiations  proved  fhntless.  The  English  leader  had  proposed 
a  general  exchange  of  prisoners,  which  would  have  included  Dost 
Hobanmed,  father  to  Akbar;  but  &rther  demands  were  made  hj 
the  latter.  It  soon  became  apparent  that  negotiations  conld  not 
be  broDght  to  a  snccessfnl  issue.  Tfae  army  were  ready  and  eager 
to  advance;  and  it  was  obvions  tbat,  without  advancing  upon  the 
capital,  the  brightness  of  onr  military  repnUtion  coatd  not  be 
cfiectnally  rentored. 

In  tbe  meanwhile,  detachments  bad  been  sent  ont  to  keep  open 
the  passages,  to  overawe  as  well  as  punish  refractory  chiefs; 
and  on  these  occasions,  the  most  turbulent  generally  retreated 
without  hazarding  a  combat.  Some  of  the  booty  taken  from  tbe 
Cabul  army  being  discovered  in  tbe  village  of  Ali  Boghan,  tho 
fatwpe  plundered  and  set  the  place  on  fire,  without  any  authority 
fKim  their  officers,  by  whom  this  conduct  was  much  disapproved. 
On  the  20th  June,  twenty-five  forts  of  the  Goolai  tribe,  a  desperate 
race  of  freebooters,  were  found  deserted,  and  a  considerable  sup- 
ply of  provisions  procured.  Tbe  Shinwarees,  another  fierce  band, 
who  boasted  that  no  conqueror  bad  ever  entered  their  valley, 
refused  tribute,  and  seized  all  opportunities  of  giving  annoyance. 
On  the  24th  July,  they  attacked  a  detachment,  and  drove  it  with 
loss  back  into  the  camp;  upon  which  Brigadier  Uonteath,  com- 
manding in  this  station,  resolved  to  give  them  a  serioos  lesson. 
On  the  26th,  leaving  the  baggage  in  camp,  he  pushed  forward 
with  his  light  troops  into  this  supposed  inaccessible  valley.  On 
his  approach,  a  long  range  of  forts  were  abandoned,  and,  to  tbe 
namber  of  thirty-five,  were  set  on  fire,  filling  the  whole  atmos- 
phere with  flame  and  smoke.  All  the  men  retreated  to  the  castle 
of  thur  principal  chief,  Secunder  Khan,  seated  on  a  high  moun- 
tain. Major  Skinner,  with  the  advance,  obliged  themtoeraeusta 
it,  and  drove  them  from  succesMve  posts  in  its  vidoi^.  Onr  loss 
was  three  killed  and  twenty-three  wounded.    They  were  supposed 
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to  hmre  suffered  severely,  and  their  chief  immedimiel j  ftftenraiii 
intim&ted  his  williogness  to  pay  the  rereaae. 

General  Pollock  remained  at  Jellalahad  till  nearly  the  end  of 
Aognst,  apparently  with  the  view  of  matoring  hia  plans,  and  eoa- 
eerting  with  General  Nott  a  joint  movement  on  the  capitaL  Oa 
the  20th,  he  left  these  quarters,  and  on  the  23d  reached  Gunda- 
muk;  the  enemy  occupying  the  village  and  fort  of  Mjuoamoo  Khail, 
only  two  miles  distant,  with  a  strong  hody.  To  dislodge  them, 
he  marched  on  the  24th,  and  found  them  stationed  in  an  orchaid 
with  some  enclosures,  having  their  front  covered  by  field-works 
of  loose  stones.  From  these  positions  they  were  driven  into  the 
village,  where  they  made  a  show  of  resistance;  hut  on  the  BritLik 
coming  op  they  abandoned  it,  retired  into  the  fort,  and  barricaded 
the  gates.  The  assailants,  by  mounting  on  each  other's  sboalders, 
entered  a  shattered  bastion  eight  feet  high,  when  they  saw  the 
defenders  going  over  the  walls  on  the  other  side,  hut  were  unable 
from  fatigue  to  pursue.  The  right  wing,  under  General  M^Caskill, 
advanced  upon  Kookhi  Khail,  another  hamlet  two  miles  distant, 
held  also  by  hostile  troops,  who  then  abandoned  it,  but  took  post 
upon  the  adjacent  peaks  of  the  great  range  called  Soofaid  Koh. 
From  several  of  these  they  were  dislodged,  but  from  others  main- 
tained a  heavy  fire  with  the  long  muskets  called  jezails,  which 
obliged  our  men  to  retire  from  some  of  the  points  they  had  guned. 
General  Pollock,  not  considering  it  an  object  to  posh  farther, 
burned  the  remoter  village,  while  in  the  nearer  one  be  established 
his  camp,  lest  the  enemy  should  boast  of  having  driven  him 
thence.  His  loss  amounted  to  seven  killed  and  forty-nine 
wounded.  The  success  had  not  been  quite  complete ;  yet  it  wai 
sufficient  to  secure  the  British  flank,  and  deter  the  barbarians 
from  any  further  attempts  to  molest  his  position. 

The  general  spent  about  a  fortnight  in  this  place  collecting  his 
troops,  and  making  arrangements  for  their  farther  advance.  On 
the  6th  September,  he  began  his  final  movement  upon  Cabul;  next 
day  reached  Soorkab;  and  on  the  morning  of  the  8th,  approached 
the  terrible  pass  of  Jugduluk.     Ilere  the  enemy,  nearly  5000 
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■trong,  nnder  the  Btuidarda  of  Afferent  chieb,  }iad  crowited  the 
amphitheatre  of  hills  on  the  left  of  the  road,  whence  they  were 
separated  b;  a  deep  ravine.  The;  opened  a  formidable  fire  on 
the  advancing  colnmn,  when  Captain  Nugent,  a  highly  promiBing 
young  officer,  was  wounded,  and  died  almost  immediately.  Onr 
guns  were  well  aerred,  and  shells  bnrst  among  thera  with  power- 
ful eRiect,  yet  not  so  much  as  tu  shake  their  determination  or  slacken 
their  fire.  It  was  found  that  the  heights  must  be  scaled;  for 
which  pnrpose,  Captain  Broadfoot  was  directed  to  move  on  the 
enemy's  extreme  left,  while  Colonel  Taylor  with  bis  regiment,  and 
Sale  with  Uie  13th  light  infantry,  charged  a  large  body  of  tin 
enemy  who  occupied  the  centre  in  adrance.  Tbia  foree,  in  nubing 
npthe  steep  ascents  before  them,  raised  an  animated  and  enthoBiastie 
cheer,  on  hearing  which,  the  enemy,  struck  with  panio,  fled  down 
the  opposite  declirities.  Captain  Lockwood,  with  the  dragoons, 
nearly  reached  thdr  cavalry,  who,  however,  saved  themselves  by 
flight  Captain  Broadfoot  also  completely  sncceeded  on  the  left; 
bat  the  fugitives  &om  both  points  rallied  on  the  top  of  a  very 
lofty  mountun,  where  they  planted  their  standards,  and  seemed  to 
consider  themselves  nnapproachable.  To  dispel  this  idea,  Captains 
WilhinsoQ  and  Broadfoot  were  sent  oat  with  the  13th  light  infantry 
and  the  sappers,  covered  by  the  guns  of  Captains  Abbott  and  Back* 
house.  As  soon  as  the  Afghans  saw  them  approach,  they  hastily 
took  to  flight,  abandoning  this  last  stronghold,  and  carrying  off 
their  standards.  They  included  the  most  powerful  of  the  hostile 
tribes — those  among  whom  the  insurrection  had  arisen — and  who 
wore  led  by  nnmerous  chie&.  But  neither  Akhar  Khan  nor 
any  other  of  the  first  rank  was  presenL  Our  loss  amounted  to 
six  killed  and  fifty-eight  wounded,  among  which  last  was  General 
Sale. 

Pollock  now  proceeded  with  the  utmost  diligence,  and  on  the 
11th  arrived  at  Tezeen,  where,  finding  the  men  and  cattle  much 
fatigued,  and  being  necessitated  to  wait  for  the  arrival  of  General 
M'CaBkiU's  division,  he  halted  on  the  12th,  before  entering  Into  tha 
still  more  fbrmidable  paiaes  which  lay  before  him.    Thebarbai  ianiif 
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impating  ibis  pause  to  timidity,  commenoed  ma  attadk  iqpon  tbi 
ontposts  on  tbe  left,  wbicb  it  was  neoessary  to  send  Colonal  Taylor 
witb  240  men  to  repeL  Tbe  enemy  tben  redred  to  the  ewrti  ol 
tbe  neigbbouring  bills,  wbence  tbey  kept  up  an  obstinate  fire;  bat 
tbe  colonel,  having  made  a  circait  nnperoeived,  took  them  in  flaal^ 
and  drove  tbem  down  witb  severe  loss.  Soon  after,  however, 
tbey  came  suddenly  upon  a  picket  on  tbe  Bridsb  rights  nndar 
Lieutenant  Montgomery,  wbicb  was  driven  in,  with  the  looa  of  fimr 
killed  and  seventeen  wounded,  before  a  reinforcement  eonld  arrira 
to  strengthen  tbe  post  Tbey  continued  similar  attempts  thiougb 
the  night,  but  found  every  point  completely  guarded*  Uiyor 
Skinner,  who  had  been  detached  with  a  party  in  the  evening, 
succeeded  in  dislodging  a  body  of  the  enemy  from  tbe  heights  in 
front  of  the  camp. 

On  the  morning  of  the  13th,  the  army  entered  the  pass  ol 
Tezeen,  and  found  mustered  there  the  whole  Cabul  foroe,  eatimaked 
at  16,000  men,  under  the  personal  command  of  Akbar,  Ameenoolab, 
and  other  great  chiefs  attached  to  his  cause.  Tbey  had  most 
carefully  improved  the  naturally  great  strength  of  the  poeitioii, 
and  manifested  a  determination  to  defend  it  to  the  last  extremity. 
When,  therefore,  the  British  troops  ascended  the  heights,  they 
found  them,  contrary  to  custom,  advancing  to  the  contest,  which 
was  maintained  with  desperation,  and  in  many  instances  dedded 
only  by  the  bayonet.  It  was  peculiarly  obstinate  beibie  tbej 
were  dislodged  from  the  numerous  positions  on  tbe  lof^y  eminenes 
of  the  Hufl  Kothul.  The  resistance  was  indeed  protracted  during 
a  great  part  of  the  day;  but  at  length  British  valour  overcaun 
every  obstacle,  and  our  troops,  with  three  cheers,  established 
themselves  on  this  mighty  summit.  The  enemy  then  fled  in 
every  direction,  losing  their  guns  and  three  standards.  A  strong 
body  had  attacked  the  rear- guard,  with  the  view  of  hemming  in 
the  army  on  both  Bides,  or  at  least  of  capturing  tbe  baggage;  but 
they  were  gallantly  repulsed  by  Colonel  Richmond,  who  commanded 
in  that  quarter. 

The  general  now  marched  on  to  Koord  Cabul.     Tbe  dreadful 
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pass  of  that  name  atHl  la;  before  bim,  and  troops  were  taat  to 
crown  Its  hdghU;  bat  the  enemy,  dismayed  and  ^sorganized  by 
their  recent  overthrow,  bad  made  no  attempt  to  secure  them.  On  the 
14tb,  Pollock  arrived  at  Bootkbak,  and  nextday  encamped  on  the 
race-groDiid  at  Cabul.  On  the  morning  of  the  IGth,  with  bia  staff 
and  a  detachment,  ho  entered  the  Bala  Hissar,  on  whose  summit, 
amid  the  anthem  of  "  God  save  the  Queen,"  tbe  British  colours 
were  hoisted.  Futteb  Jong  was  allowed  to  accompany  them,  and 
placed  himself  on  the  throne,  but  without  any  co>operation  or 
guarantee  on  our  part.  The  strictest  orders  were  issued  to  tbe 
officers  and  troops  not  to  injure  in  any  shape  tbe  city  or  its  inbabi- 
taots,  nor  even  to  enter  it  witbout  express  permission. 

Ueantime,  as  early  as  the  beginning  of  June,  General  Nott 
had  been  making  preparations  to  evacuate  Candahar,  after  dis- 
mantling its  fortified  portions.  Colonel  Wymer,  who  had  marched 
upon  Eelat-i-Ghllzie,  demolished  its  strongholda,  and  withdrew 
tbe  garrison.  A  similar  course  was  followed  in  respect  to  Glurisk, 
Icmg  held  by  Balwnnt  Sing,  a  steady  adherent  of  England.  All 
the  stores  in  the  capital  which  could  not  be  carried  off  were  de- 
stroyed; and  on  the  10th  August,  the  city  being  evacoated,  tbe 
army  divided  itself  into  two  portions.  One  under  General  Eng- 
land, composed  of  the  troops  recently  arrived  from  Bombay,  and 
removing  with  them  all  the  heavy  baggage,  commenced  their 
return  by  Quetta  and  Dadnr  to  the  Lower  Indus.  On  the  16th, 
he  reached  the  entrance  of  the  Kojuck  Pass,  where  he  had  been 
informed  that  the  Afghans  were  preparing  to  make  a  most  desperate 
effort  to  intercept  his  artillery  and  supplies,  including  nearly 
10,000  beasts  of  burden.  He  saw,  however,  that  the  highest 
mountain  pinnacles  were  not  yet  oocnpied,  and  though  the  troops 
were  fatigued  by  a  night  march  of  twen^-foOr  miles,  he  lost  no 
time  in  sending  a  light  detachment  to  take  possession  of  the  most 
important  ridge,  and  tbe  peaks  commanding  the  principal  passes. 

This  proved  a  most  judicious  precantionj  for,  next  morning, 
the  enemy  began  to  appear  in  small  bodies,  their  numlMn  eon- 
tinnally  increased,  and  repeated  attacks  were  made,  but  rendered 
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fruitless  by  the  want  of  any  commandiDg  posidoa.  Tlw  Ion  foi- 
tained  was  only  two  killed  and  eight  wounded.  Tbe  anSy  tbei 
marcbed  in  two  columns  by  Quetta  U>  Dadnr,  trhich  it  reaelnd  oi 
tbe  9th  October.  In  trareraiiig  the  Bolan  Pus,  the  hmt  wm 
extremely  severe,  and  some  slight  annoyance  was  experienced  fim 
the  natives. 

On  the  10th  August,  also,  General  Nott  quitted  Candahir, 
leaving  it  to  be  occupied  by  Prince  Softer  Jang  and  hla  adheratL 
On  the  general  reacbing  Nannee,  however,  about  twenty  miles  fim 
Ghizni,  Sbnmshoodcen  Khan,  governor  of  that  capital,  met  Ub 
on  the  30th  with  12,000  men.  He  marcbed  oat  with  only  a  part 
of  his  force,  when  the  enemy  advanced  boldly,  opening  a  hot  fin 
from  stnall  arms  and  two  well-served  guns.  Tbe  British  colnmni, 
however,  steadily  advanced,  and,  after  a  brisk  but  short  coDteit, 
completely  dispersed  them.  Their  guns,  tents,  and  ammmutim 
fell  into  our  hands,  and  the  darkness  alone  saved  them  from  bnng 
entirely  cut  up,  their  commander  fleeing  with  a  train  of  no  mon 
than  thirty  horsemen.  Our  loss,  however,  amoanted  to  thirty- 
eight  kilted  and  sixty-six  wounded. 

On  the  morning  of  the  5th,  the  general  arrived  at  Ghizoi,  which 
he  found  defended  by  strong  bodies  of  troops,  reinforced  by  Snltaa 
Jan,  one  of  the  leading  actors  in  the  scene  of  assassination.  Hief 
had  occupied  not  only  gardens  and  ravines  in  front  of  the  walli, 
but  a  long  range  of  mountains  stretching  to  the  north-east.  The 
first  object  being  to  reconnoitre  the  place,  and  the  party  thm 
employed  being  briskly  attacked,  it  was  necessary  to  send  addi- 
tional companies  to  their  snpport.  It  was  judged  reqnisite  to 
begin  by  driving  the  Afghans  fro.in  the  heighta,  which  the  troopi 
eEfected  in  gallant  style,  carrying  successively  every  point.  Ths 
village  of  Bullal  was  then  chosen  as  a  convenient  site  for  erecting 
a  battery;  and  before  daybreak  on  the  6th,  one  of  four  eighteen- 
ponnders  was  constructed  and  advanced  towards  the  walls.  It  wsi 
then,  however,  discovered  that  the  enemy  had  evacuated  the  place; 
snd  arrangements  were  immediately  made  for  the  demolition  d 
this  celebrated  citadel,  as  far  as  could  be  eflected  in  two  dm 
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The  loss  in  these  operations  consisted  of  three  killed  and  forty- 
three  woanded. 

General  Nott  now  marclied  directly  northward  upon  Cabal;  bnt 
on  approaching  Mydan,  he  again  enconntered  Shumshoodeen  and 
Sultan  Jan,  with  a  force  as  large  as  before,  occupying  a  range  of 
strong  mouDtaiD-postfl.  The  14th  and  15th  September  were  spent 
in  driving  them  saGcessively  from  these  eminences,  which  was  done 
with  the  asaal  aacceas,  though  not  without  a  hard  resistance,  costing 
a  loaa  of  four  killed  and  fifty-nine  wounded.  The  army  then  pro- 
ceeded to  join  General  Pollock  at  Cabul.  - 

An  auspicious  result  now  followed  the  triumph  of  the  Britiab 
arms.  Ah  aoon  as  Akbar  saw  his  victorious  enemy  sdvanung,  he 
despatched  the  priaonera  under  a  strong  guard  to  Khoolloom  in 
Tnrkistan,  where  they  were  either  to  be  thrown  into  dtingeons  or 
given  as  slaves  to  the  pHneipal  chiefs.  In  this  fearful  predica- 
ment, they  of  course  looked  round  for  all  means  of  deliverance. 
Theescort  was  commanded  by  Saleb  Mohammed,  who  had  deserted 
from  tha  British  cause,  and  might  therefore  not  be  incorruptible. 
A  tender  was  repeatedly  made  to  him  of  a  lac  of  rupees  (£10,000), 
on  condition  of  enabling  them  to  reach  the  English  camp.  He 
evaded  these  propositions,  evidently  doubtful  which  side  would 
gain  the  ascendency.  On  their  arrival  at  Bameean,  however,  he 
came  and  announced  that  orders  had  been  received  for  thur  imme- 
diate departure  for  Khoolloom  ;  but  that  General  Pollock  bad  in- 
timated throagh  another  channel  a  readioeas  to  beatow  £2000  and 
a  monthly  pension  of  £100,  in  case  of  his  effecting  their  deliverance. 
This  he  engaged  to  do,  provided  they  should  enter  into  a  bond  gua- 
ranteeing the  offer  just  made.  Four  officera  signed  the  obligation, 
the  other  prisoners  engaging  to  pay  such  aums  as  might  hereaAer 
be  demanded  from  them  for  fulfilling  it.  Saleh  then  dismissed  the 
escort,  and  changed  the  governor  of  the  fort  for  one  on  whom  be 
could  rely.  Dreading  lest  the  Afghan  army,  even  b  its  retreat, 
shoald  take  this  direction,  they  made  indefatigable  efforta  to  put 
the  stronghold  in  a  state  of  defence.  However,  on  leaning  the 
victory  at  Tezeen,  and  anticipating  the  entry  of  the  British  forces 
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ravines,  and  covered  with  fardeni,  vineyardi,  and  orchards,  en- 
closed by  itrong  walls;  alt  the  height*  being  oocapied  by  the 
Jex^lchees,  thoee  formidable  abarpihootorB.  After  careful  exa- 
minatioD,  it  was  determined  to  make  the  attack  on  the  right,' 
thongb  the  qnartor  natorally  strongest;  bat  from  this  very  cause, 
the  enemy  hoi.  been  indnced  to  place  on  the  left  their  guns  and 
the  moat  efficient  of  their  force.  The  troops,  formed  into  two 
eolmnns,  under  Brigadiers  Tnlloch  and  Stacy,  advanced  in  tiie 
fiwe  of  a  heavy  fire  from  the  gardens,  and  then  nnited  in  a  jomt 
attack  on  the  village  Ismillah,  considered  the  key  of  the  position, 
which  they  stormed  with  distingnished  gallantry.  Fresiung  on, 
and  leaving  the  enemy  not  a  moment  to  rally,  tfaey  carried  sue- 
eessivaly  sll  the  enclosnrea,  forts,  heights,  suhnrhs,  and  finally 
the  town.  The  ringvlar  spectacle  was  then  presented  of  the 
women  and  children  hastening  up  the  monn tain- side  to  effect  their 
flpeape,  which  no  attempt  was  made  to  intercept.  As  armed 
bodies,  however,  were  seen  rallying  on  some  very  lofty  heights, 
gnns  were  conveyed  np  by  some  narrow  paths,  and  soon  cansed 
tbdr  disperuon.  The  Britiih  loss  was  six  killed  and  forty-fire 
woonded,  considered  very  small  in  carrying  so  strong  a  poution. 
The  place  wm  foond  filled  with  property  conveyed  thither  fat 
seonrity,  and  in  great  part  taken  from  onr  army  in  1841.  After 
removing  everything  that  conld  be  nsefiil,  Krrangementi  wore 
made  for  the  entire  demolition  of  the  fortreas. 

No  farther  operations  were  undertaken  Hgainst  the  enemy. 
Akbar  and  other  chiefs,  on  whom  it  might  have  been  desirable  to 
let  fall  onr  resentment,  had  fled  beyond  the  frontier  and  sought 
refuge  in  Turkistan.  The  speedy  approach  of  winter  gave  warn- 
ing  to  lose  no  time  in  executing  the  resolution  of  evacuating  a 
country  which  had  been  the  scene  of  so  much  glory  and  disaster. 
Fntteh  Jung,  as  already  mentioned,  had  sealed  himself  on  the 
tltrone,  hut  without  British  sanction.  It  proved  that  the  Knzzil- 
bashes,  and  other  friendly  chiefs,  chose  rather  that  it  should  be 
occupied  by  Shah  Poora,  his  yonnger  brother,  a  mere  lad,  hoping, 
it  is  probable,  to  govern  in  lus  name,  and  taking  advantage  of 
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the  respect  with  which  his  family  were  still  regarded.     GeoenI 
Pollock,  who  had  resolved  to  refrain  from  dictating  on  this  rabiecti 
tacitly  acquiesced  in  these  proceedings,  hut  left  uninjured  the 
Bala  Hissar,  with  a  store  of  artillery  for  its  defence.     The  elder 
brother  accompanied  our  army  to  India.     It  was,  however,  ooii* 
sidered  indispensable  that,  before  departing,  a  severe  lesson  should 
be  given  to  the  Afghans  as  to  the  hazards  which  must  always 
attend  a  war  with  Britain.      The  great  bazaar,  erected  under 
Aurengzebe  by  the  celebrated  architect  AH  Murdan  Khan,  was 
esteemed  the  most  spacious  edifice,  and  the  chief  seat  of  trade  in 
Central  Asia.     It  was  600  feet  long,  and  contained  2000  shops; 
and  here  had  been  exposed  to  public  insult  the  remains  of  the  late  ^• 
Toy.    It  was  therefore  determined  to  reduce  it  to  ashes ;  and  Colouel 
Richmond,  with  a  party  of  sappers  and  miners,  and  a  detachment 
of  troops,  were  employed  two  days  in  completing  its  destruction. 
The  army  marched  on  the  12th  October  in  three  divisions,  com- 
manded respectively  by  Generals  Pollock,  M^Caskill,  and  Nott 
General  Sale,  with  a  light  corps,  went  in  advance  to  clear  the 
right  flank,  and  crown  the  heights  of  the  Koord  Cabul  Pass. 
Through   these  good   arrangements   General  Pollock's   division 
arrived  at  Jugduluk  on  the  16th,  without  any  serious  attempt^ 
molest  it.     The  second,  under  General  M'Caskill,  suffered  some 
annoyance  and  loss.     General  Nott's  rear  was  much  retarded  by 
the  exhaustion  of  the  baggage-cattle,  of  which  advantage  was  taken 
by  large  hordes  of  Ghilzies  to  make  several  brisk  attacks.     They 
were  gallantly  repulsed,  yet  with  a  loss  on  our  side  of  twelve 
killed  and  forty- nine  wounded.     From  Jugduluk,  the  divisions, 
for  the  convenience  of  march,  proceeded  separately,  each  at  a 
day's  interval.     On  the  22d,  23d,  and  25th,  they  successively 
arrived  at  Jellalabad.     Three  days  were  employed  in  destroying 
the  military  works  of  that  celebrated  fortress.     On  the  27th,  the 
first  division  left  it,  followed  on  the  29th  by  the  others.     They 
proceeded  with  all  expedition  through  the  passes,  and  though  con- 
stantly harassed  by  the  Khyberees,  sustained  no  serious   loss 
except  on  the  3d  November,  when  General  M^GaskilFs  diyi&ion 
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WBB  attacked  with  great  tary,  had  a  contest  ensoed,  in  which  two 
officers  and  a  oonaiderahle  number  of  men  fell.  Two  guns  were 
taken,  bnt  recovered  next  day.  On  the  6tb,  the  last,  under 
General  Nott,  emerged  from  the  pass  at  Jumrood,  and  the  whole 
were  toon  united  in  the  vicinity  of  Pesbawur.  On  the  lOth,  they 
marched  in  four  brigades;  on  the  17th,  crossed  the  Indus  at 
Attock,  and,  proceeding  through  the  Faojaub  on  the  16th,  passed 
the  Sutledge  to  Ferozepore,  where  the  governor  and  cummauder- 
in-chief  joyfully  recdved  them.  On  the  25th  October,  Lord 
Ellenborongb  had  announced  in  a  proclamation,  that  with  a  view 
to  terminate  as  early  as  possible  all  the  evils  arising  out  of  the 
war,  the  several  Afghans  now  in  the  power  of  the  British  govern- 
ment would  he  set  at  liberty.  In  this  number  Dost  Mohammed, 
his  wives  and  family,  and  also  those  of  Akhar  Khan,  were  included. 
Such  was  the  termination  of  this  long  contest,  diversified  by  so 
many  events  at  once  glorious  and  tragical.  It  was  doubtless  a 
subject  of  rather  painful  reflection  that  the  only  reanlt  should  be 
the  restoration  of  all  things  to  their  previous  state,  and  the  rennn- 
cution  of  every  object  for  which  the  war  bad  been  undertaken. 
Tet  few,  we  think,  will  deny,  that  the  resolution  thus  to  close  it, 
as  announced  by  Ixird  Ellenborough,  was  highly  jndidous.  The 
expedition  had,  as  formerly  shown,  been  projected  by  Lord  Auck- 
land, under  the  belief  that  the  deposed  monarch  would  be  wel- 
oomed  by  bis  former  subjects,  and  that  the  Becura  possession  of 
the  throne  in  his  hands  would  form  a  barrier  to  oar  Indian 
possessions.  It  has  indeed  appeared  that  the  people  were  not 
without  some  attachment  to  the  ancient  family,  but  as  soon  as  it 
was  proved  that  he  could  not  he  maintained  in  power  except  by  a 
Britbh  force,  all  hope  of  holding  this  proud,  brave,  and  turbulent 
people  in  willing  subjection,  necessarily  vanished.  We  might, 
indeed,  by  good  management,  have  held  a  number  of  fortified 
positions  in  a  besieged  state,  but  could  never  have  possessed  the 
country.  It  must  have  been  what  Spain  was  to  Napoleon,  and 
what  Algiers  now  is  to  France, — a  source  of  weakness,  inaamnch 
OS  it  would  have  proved  a  continual  drain  both  of  men  and  treasure. 
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CHAPTER  Xm. 

THE  WAK  nr  SINDS  AND  OWAUOS. 

fbf?**'««f  on  the  teradnatiai  of  tlie  U^ub.  W«r— Darin  tor  tte 
BrttWi  11111  irinm  In  Indlft— DlitiirtMaoH  in 
liiiMii  nir  ChitflM  Nailer  wwiiiwii  the  commaiid  in 
Amaen-Attadc  on  tha  Britirii  Rerident— Bitttla  of  Hydanihart  Datot  of 
and  Batoochaa  lbrce»— Important  aflteta  of  tlia  Victory— Battia  af 
tian  of  tlia  Enemy— Dedrira  Yletory— Insalolnritj  af  tlia  CMiual»- 
Nortban  FkuuUan— Dlionlerad  ifcata  of  A^^mniatan— BarofaitlooBtai  I 
of  Obaerration  on  tba  Satledgo— DiatnrtMneea  at  Gwallop— Battlaa  of 
Fumiar— Dedrira  ejfbcta  of  fbeaa  Vlctariaa— Recall  of  Locd  EDaabonNigli— Lavl  HiHk 
dlnga  appointed  Gorernor-General— Chani^  of  Policy— Oaitlnnad  Dlatiulweaa  In  tkt 
Pai^sab— Diacnnlona  to  which  they  gara  riao. 

The  year  1842  closed,  both  in  India  and  at  homOy  with  gratala- 
tions  and  rejoicings  for  the  successfol  termination  of  Eastern 
war&re.  A  succession  of  disasters  had  attended  the  Biituh  nm^ 
such  as  had  scarcely  before  been  matched  in  its  history.  Dis- 
honour, defeat,  and  flight,  had  disgraced  the  British  standards 
beyond  the  Indus,  and  already  boding  prophets,  both  in  England 
and  on  the  Continent,  were  anticipating  the  overthrow  of  our 
whole  Indian  empire.  Events  the  most  tragical  and  disastnnB 
had,  however,  been  followed  by  triumphs  no  less  glorious,  and 
the  temporary  humiliation  of  British  arms  had  only  helped  mors 
thoroughly  to  show  their  superiority,  in  the  long  run,  against  any 
power  that  Asia  can  muster  against  them.  All  parties,  however, 
were  thoroughly  convinced  of  the  necessity  imposed  upon  Eng- 
land to  accept  of  the  great  natural  barrier  which  tbe  Indos 
appears  to  offer  as  the  north-western  boundary  of  her  Eastern 
possessions;  and  the  establishment  of  peace  on  a  firm  and  lasting 
basis  was  confidently  anticipated  as  the  result  of  this  definite  line 
of  policy.  There  remained,  however,  another  enemy  still  bent  on 
hostility. 

The  kingdom  of  Sinde,  which  occupies  both  banks  of  tbe  Great 
Delta  of  the  Indus,  immediately  to  the  south  of  Afghanistan, 
altogether  differs  in  climate  and  natural  features  from  that  rugged 
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hill  country  wkich  the  British  arme  had  eo  recently  conquered, 
only  to  retnra  into  the  hands  of  its  tarboleut  DatiT«  poaieuon. 
It  was  at  the  very  close  of  1842,  that  Lord  EllenhoroDgh  com- 
pleted the  arraDgementB  for  the  renunciation  of  AfghaniBtaii,  and 
refltored  to  liberty  the  last  of  the  Afghans  still  remaining  in  his 
power.  Almost  immediately  thereafter,  his  attention  wss  directed 
to  varions  acts  of  the  Ameers  of  Sinde  in  coDtravention  of  their 
existing  engagements,  as  well  as  to  decided  manifeatationB  ot 
hostile  intentions.  During  the  temporary  disasterfl  in  Afghan- 
:  istan,  which  threatened  to  destroy  the  prestige  acquired  hy  Briligh 
I  valoor  in  India,  the  Ameers  had  displayed  an  evident  desire  ot 
avail  themselrea  of  the  first  favonrahle  opportnnity  for  setting  at 
naught  all  exisdng  treaties,  and  thereby  almost  as  efiectually 
favaared  the  Afghans  as  if  they  had  raised  au  army  to  co-<^rate 
with  them  against  the  British.  Decided  symptoms  of  hostile 
intentionB  became  speedily  apparent.  Early  in  August  a  letter 
describes  the  surrounding  tribes  as  little  better  than  in  a  state  of 
insurrection.  Chiefs  were  moving  about  with  armed  hands,  en- 
deavouring to  enlist  followers,  and  availing  tbemaelves  of  every 
opporlmiity  to  plonder.  In  the  Bombay  Gazette  of  Otb  Sep- 
tember, it  is  remarked: — "  With  regard  to  the  Ameers  of  Sinde, 
we  think  there  will  be  ample  grounds  for  sending  them  to 
Benares."  The  movements  of  British  troops  speedily  afforded 
indication  that  the  governor- general  was  resolved  to  adopt  sum- 
mary measures  for  suppressing  any  hostile  movements  on  the 
part  of  the  Sindeans.  The  force  under  General  England,  amount- 
ing to  about  3500,  was  ordered  (o  move  from  Candahar,  towards 
Sinde,  and  other  bodies  of  troops  soon  followed  them,  increasing 
their  ntmiber  to  above  5000  men. 

General  England's  forces  experienced  little  intermption  in 
thur  progress  towards  Sinde,  excepting  that  which  arose  from 
the  excessive  heat  The  temperature  in  the  Bolan  Pass  is  de- 
scribed as  almost  unbearable.  Eight  men  died  in  the  course  of 
two  days  from  its  efibcta.  The  last  p<»tion  of  General  England's 
forces  left  Quettah  on  the  first  of  October,  snd  proceeded  without 
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interruption  for  the  first  two  marclieB  into  the  Bolan  Pass.  Bat 
as  they  threaded  a  difficult  portion  of  the  defile  on  the  3d,  an 
attack  was  made  on  the  column,  and  skirmishing  kept  np  fior 
some  hours,  during  which  the  rear-guard  suffered  considerablj. 

On  the  4th  of  October,  Sir  Charles  Napier  arrived  at  Snkker, 
and  assumed  the  command  of  the  forces  in  Sinde.  On  his  waj 
he  had  left  with  the  Ameers  Lord  Ellenborough's  ultimatum,  and, 
a  few  days  after,  Major  Outram  was  commissioned  to  demand  an 
equally  definite  reply.  It  was  then  confidently  anticipated  that 
when  they  learned  the  complete  success  of  the  British  arms  in 
the  north,  there  would  be  little  difficulty  in  negotiating  with 
them.  In  this,  however,  the  governor- general  was  disappointed. 
Negotiations  were  indeed  carried  on  for  above  four  months,  with 
considerable  hopes  of  a  satisfactory  termination;  and  new  provi- 
sions, which  Lord  EUenborougli  deemed  indispensable,  in  conse- 
quence not  only  of  their  manifestations  of  a  hostile  disposition, 
but  of  various  acts  iu  direct  contravention  of  existing  engage- 
ments, received  the  assent  of  the  Ameers  of  Sinde.  The  usual 
difficulties,  however,  were  experienced  in  dealing  with  native 
powers.  It  was  obvious,  notwithstanding  their  adoption  of  the 
prescribed  terms,  that  no  reliance  could  be  placed  on  their  good 
faith.  Of  this  abundant  evidence  was  speedily  afforded.  The 
new  treaty,  which  had  been  proposed  and  agreed  to,  received  the 
signature  of  the  Ameers  on  the  14th  of  February  1843,  and  on 
the  very  day  thereafter,  they  made  a  sudden  attack,  at  the  head 
of  a  large  force,  on  the  residence  of  Major  Outram,  the  British 
commissioner.  Unexpectedly  sudden  and  undisguised  as  this 
treacherous  assault  was,  the  commissioner  had  been  warned  to 
place  little  faith  in  their  sincerity.  On  leaving  the  durbar  the 
previous  day,  where  the  whole  body  of  the  Ameers  had  formally 
affixed  their  seals  to  the  treaty,  Major  Outram  and  his  companions 
were  exposed  to  great  peril,  and  were  only  rescued  by  the 
Ameers'  guards  from  a  hired  band  of  assassins.  But  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning,  the  Major's  residence  was  attacked  by  a  body  of 
8000   troops,  headed  by  several  of  the   Ameers   and  principal 
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cliieft.  The  anuJl  force  under  his  command  maintaiDed  their 
post  with  the  utmost  gallantry,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  terror 
of  the  camp-fblloirerfl,  who  were  employed  to  remore  the  property 
on  board  a  steamer  that  lay  in  the  river,  the  asBaiUnts  would  not 
baTB  obtuned  pOBsession  of  any  portion  of  it. 

Major  Ootram  writes  to  Sir  Charles  Napier  on  the  16th :  "^j 
despatches  of  the  last  few  daya  will  have  led  yon  to  expect 
that  my  earnest  endeaToars  to  effect  an  amicable  arrangement 
with  the  Ameers  of  Sinde  would  fail,  and  it  is  with  much  regret 
I  have  now  to  report  that  their  highnesaes  hare  commenoed  hosti- 
lities  by  attaching  my  residence  this  morning,  which,  after  four 
honrs'  most  gallant  defence  by  my  honorary  escort,  the  light 
company  of  Her  Majesty's  2'2d  regiment,  commanded  by  Captain 
Conway,  I  was  compelled  to  evacoate,  in  consequence  of  our 
ammnnition  running  short.  At  nine  a.u.  this  morning,  a  dense 
body  of  cavalry  and  infimtry  took  post  on  three  sides  of  the  Agency 
compound  (the  fourth  being  defended  by  the  Planet  steamer  about 
SOO  yards  distant],  in  the  gardens  and  houses  which  immediately 
commanded  the  enclosure,  and  which  it  was  impossible  to  hold 
'  with  our  limited  numbers.  A  hot  fire  was  opened  by  the  enemy, 
and  continned  incessantly  for  four  hours;  hot  sll  their  attempts  to 
enter  the  Agency  enclosure,  although  merely  surrounded  by  4 
wall  varying  from  four  to  five  feet  high,  were  frustrated  by  Cap- 
tain Conway's  able  distrihution  of  his  small  band,  and  the  admi- 
rable conduct  of  every  individual  soldier  composing  it,  under  the 
gallant  example  of  their  commanding  officer  and  his  subalterns 
Lientenaot  Harding  and  Ensign  PcDnefatber;  Her  Majesty's  22d 
regiment;  also  Captains  Greenof  the  21st  regiment  native  infantry, 
and  Wells  of  the  15tb  regiment,  who  volnnteered  their  services, 
to  each  of  whom  was  assigned  the  charge  of  a  separate  quarter; 
also  to  your  aide-de-camp  Captain  Brown,  Bengal  Engiaeers,  who 
carried  my  orders  to  the  steamer,  and  assisted  in  working  her 
guns  and  directing  her  flanking  fire.  Our  ammunition  being 
limited  to  forty  rotmds  per  man,  the  officers  directed  their  whol« 
attention  to  reserving  their  fire,  and  keeping  their  men  close  under 
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cover,  aever  sIiowiDg  themaelTca  or  returning  «  shot,  except  when 
the  enemy  attempted  to  rash,  or  showed  tbemselvet  in  great  nnn- 
ben;  conoeqnently  great  execntion  was  done  with  trifling  expen- 
ditnre  of  ammnnitioo,  and  with  little  losB."  Major  Oatram  had 
held  out  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  leinforcemeDtB  and  &  supply  of 
ammunition  from  the  Satellite  steamer,  which  was  hoorly  expected; 
bnt  in  this  he  wee  disappointed,  and  they  were  at  length  compelled 
toeTBGnaletheplace,  which  they  did,  Bays  Major  Ontrwn,  "covered 
by  a  few  skirmiaherB,  aa  deliberately  ns  on  parade."  The  oom- 
muBioner  joined  Sir  Charles  Napier  at  Tlale,  and  immediately  on 
learning  from  him  of  the  commencement  of  hostilities,  he  put  the 
whole  forces  at  his  command  in  motion,  to  oppoBo  the  united 
armies  of  Upper  and  Lower  Sinde,  which  were  already  in  the  field. 
On  the  16th,  Sir  Charles  reached  Mnttaree,  where  he  learned  that 
the  Ameers  had  taken  up  a  position  at  Meeanee,  about  twelve 
miles  distant,  at  the  bead  of  a  force  of  22,000  men,  while  the 
number  then  with  him  did  not  amount  to  3000.  At  eight  o'clock 
on  the  following  momiDg,  his  advanced  guard  came  in  sight  of 
their  camp  at  Meeanee,  within  Bight  of  the  towera  of  Hyderabad. 
The  position  occupied  hy  the  SindeanB  had  been  chosen  with  great 
skill,  and  their  immense  Buporioritj  in  point  of  numbers  allowed 
them  to  turn  it  lo  the  utmo!!t  advantage.  Both  flanks  were  pro- 
tected by  thick  woods,  which  BeemcJ  calculated  to  bafflo  any 
attempt  to  turn  them,  while  the  whole  length  of  their  front  was 
efTcctually  secured  by  the  dry  bed  and  steep  hanks  of  the  river 
Fulaille,  one  of  the  branches  of  the  Indus.  So  soon  as  the  British 
forces  came  within  range  of  the  enemy's  guns,  a  battery  of  fifteen 
pieces  of  artillery  opened  upon  them  with  deadly  effect.  The 
whole  artillery  on  the  side  of  the  British  consisted  of  twelve  small 
field-pieces,  which  Sir  Charles  posted  on  his  right,  while  some 
skimiiBhers  and  a  body  of  native  cavalry  were  ordered  to  advaoce, 
in  order  to  make  the  enemy  show  his  force.  The  main  body  then 
advanced  from  the  right  in  echelon  of  battaliona,  moving  rapidly 
across  the  open  plain,  which  was  swept  by  the  enemy's  cannon. 
The  British  fire  of  musketry  opened  at  about  100  yards  from  the 


^? 


bank  of  the  river,  and  in  a  few  minntea  the  engagement  beoam* 
general  along  the  whole  line.  The  Sindeana,  however,  made 
good  tue  of  thur  well-choBen  poution,  and  for  above  three  honrs 
the  cembatanta  straggled  for  mastery  along  the  banks  of  the 
river,  fightbg  with  the  moat  deadly  fiuy  man  to  man.  The 
Beloocbeea,  who  formed  an  importiuit  branch  of  the  Sindean  army, 
are  oelebnUed  aa  bold  and  akilfid  awordemen,  and  they  fought  in 
'  tbia  engagement  with  the  most  desperate  fory.  Boshing  on  to 
the  top  of  the  embankmenta,  they  diaoharged  their  matoblocks  and 
pistola  at  thdr  opponents,  and  then  dashed  into  the  midst  of  tbem 
sword  in  band. 

The  nature  of  the  ground  almost  completely  precluded  the  ordi- 
naty  maixenvrea  of  a  disdplinod  force,  and  from  the  vast  superio- 
ri^  of  the  enemy  in  point  of  numbers,  it  appeared  for  a  Ume  im- 
poarible  that  the  British  oonld  hold  their  ground.  Fast  aa  one 
wild  band  of  desperate  assailants  foil  before  their  cool  and  resolute 
defence,  another  band,  equally  nomerons  and  fearless,  sprung  into 
their  place.  On  se^g  the  perilous  state  in  which  the  main  body 
in  bis  front  was  placed,  after  maintaimng  their  ground  for  above 
three  hours  agunst  a  foe  which  seemed  to  spring  up  befi»e  them 
anew  aa  fast  as  they  were  struck  down  or  driven  back,  Sir  Charlea 
sent  orders  to  his  reaeorved  cavalry  to  fbroe  the  right  wing  of  the 
enemy.  This  movement  was  most  gallantly  executed.  In  the 
fint  charge,  the  9th  light  cavalry  took  a  standard  and  several 
pieces  of  artillery,  and  another  body  of  native  cavalry  obbuned 
poasesdon  of  the  enemy's  camp,  from  whence  a  large  body  of  their 
horse  were  slowly  driven,  fighting  every  inch  of  ground  as  they 
withdrew.  They  were  punned  for  upwards  of  two  miles,  until 
they  were  eflectnally  broken  and  scattered  in  hopeless  disorder. 
This  gallant  chai^  dedded  the  fbrtuuea  of  the  day.  Though  the 
main  body  of  the  enemy  did  not  immediately  give  way,  their  re- 
sistance ala^ened  as  soon  as  they  saw  tbdr  wing  turned  and  the 
chief  body  of  their  cavalry  driven  from  the  field.  The  23d,  the 
28d,  and  the  12th  regiments  then  auceesaively  charged  up  tbe 
bank  with  muskets  and  fixed  bayouda,  which  in  tbe  hands  of 
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BritiBh  soldiers  haye  rarely  been  withstood.  Thej  feroed  tbe  lua 
of  the  enemy  at  all  points,  the  last  regiment  capturing  ■evml 
guns,  while  the  Sindeans  gave  way  in  all  directions  and  fled  finm 
the  field,  leaving  the  whole  of  their  artillery,  ammnnitioii,  stand- 
ards and  camp,  with  considerable  stores  and  some  treasure,  in 
the  hands  of  the  victors.  Not  a  single  prisoner,  however,  was 
captured  by  the  British, — a  fact  to  which  Sir  Charles  Napier  made 
special  reference  at  a  later  period.  In  the  barbarous  system  of 
warfare  to  which  the  Beloochecs  had  been  accostomed,  no  quarter 
is  ever  given  to  an  enemy ;  and  the  consequence  was,  that  antici- 
pating the  same  treatment  from  their  British  victors,  the  womided 
refused  all  quarter,  and  continued  to  strike  at  every  one  that  ap- 
proached them,  until  they  were  bayoneted  where  they  lay.  On 
taking  possession  of  Hyderabad,  considerable  treasure  fell  into  tbe 
hands  of  the  British,  and  further  dincoveries  afterwards  greatly 
augmented  this,  so  that  a  total  amount  of  specie  was  ultimately 
reported  in  the  hands  of  the  victors,  amounting  to  aboTe  three 
millions  sterling. 

This  victory  was  not  secured  without  considerable  loss  on  the 
side  of  the  British ; — 256  are  reported  in  the  despatch  of  the 
general  as  killed  and  wounded,  including  an  unusual  proportion  of 
officers.  But  the  loss  of  the  enemy  was  immense,  amounting,  it 
is  believed,  to  more  than  twenty  times  that  of  their  opponents. 
In  referring  to  the  unavoidable  absence  of  certain  British  officers, 
and  the  loss  of  others  during  the  engagement,  Sir  Charles  Napier 
remarks  in  his  despatch  to  Lord  Ellenborough:  "I  hope  your 
Lordship  will  pardon  me  for  saying,  that  the  want  of  European 
officers  in  the  native  regiment  at  one  period  endangered  the  suc- 
cess of  the  action.  The  sepoy  is  a  brave  and  excellent  soldier, 
but,  like  all  soldiers,  he  expects  to  be  led  on  in  certain  moments, 
and,  as  he  looks  to  his  European  officer,  if  he  misses  him,  the 
greatest  danger  arises:  three  times  I  saw  them  retreat,  evidently 
because  the  officers  had  fallen,  and  when  another  appeared  and 
rallied  them,  they  at  once  followed  him  boldly.  This,  my  Loid, 
accounts  for  the  great  number  of  European  officers  killed  and 
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wimnded  in  proportion  to  ths  whole."  The  policy  indicated  in 
thia  raggudon  of  the  general  has  sinoe  been  acted  npon  b;  the 
gorernment  at  home,  and  the  staff  of  British  officers  for  the  Indian 
armj,  utd  espedally  for  the  native  troops,  has  been  permanently 
enlarged  to  a  connderable  extent. 

Mnch  saUafaotion  was  naturally  experienced  at  the  news  of  a 
vietoiy  of  so  brilliant  a  character,  gained  under  unexpected  cir- 
cumstances, and  against  mch  very  oonsiderable  odds.  Whatever 
doubts  might  have  been  entertained  of  the  good  faith  or  friendly 
intentions  of  the  Ameers  of  Sinde,  the  British  general  might  have 
been  ezcosed  had  be  been  found  unprepared  for  so  sudden  and 
treaehennis  an  attack  as  that  which  iramedietely  followed  the 
signing  of  the  treaty.  Still  the  diaaatera  of  thefint  Afghan  war 
had  not  been  entirely  e&ced  from  recollection,  even  by  the  de- 
dairo  eharacter  of  the  victories  of  the  second  campwgn.  It  traa 
periiape  felt  by  some  of  the  native  powers,  little  inclined  to  appro- 
date  any  fiar-siglited  course  of  poliey,  that  the  British  had 
neither  accomplished  the  object  for  which  thewarin  Afghanistan 
was  originally  undertaken,  nor  had  they  enlarged  thdr  Indian 
empire  by  retuning  poaaesrion  of  the  conquered  territory.  Vic- 
tory beneath  the  walla  of  Hyderabad  might  therefore  be  said  to 
be  indispenaable  to  secure  the  prestige  of  British  superiority, 
against  whatever  odds  it  bad  to  be  achieved.  Thia  the  military 
skill  of  the  leader,  and  thavalonrofthe  forces  under  his  command, 
had  aooomplished,  and  thdr  victory  was  welcomed  with  corre- 
sponding gratnlationB.  By  a  despatch,  dated  from  the  palace  of 
Agra  on  the  6th  of  March,  Lord  Ellenboroogh  conveys  the 
thanks  of  the  government  and  people  of  India  to  their  gallant 
defenders.  In  referring  to  the  first  act  of  hratility  by  the  enemy, 
he  remarks:  "  The  governor. general  cannot  forgive  a  treacherous 
attack  upon  a  npresentatire  of  the  British  government,  nor  can 
he  forgive  hostile  aggreSBion  prepared  by  those  who  were  in  the 
act  of  signing  a  treaty.  It  will  be  the  first  object  of  the  gOTemor* 
general  to  use  the  power  victory  has  placed  in  his  hands  in  the 
manner  most  oondaenT*  to  the  freedom  of  trade,  and  to  the  proa* 
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perity  of  the  people  of  Sinde,  bo  long  miBgovemed.  To  ivwiid 
the  fidelity  of  allies  hy  substantial  marks  of  favour,  and  ao  to 
punish  the  crime  of  treachery  in  princes  as  to  deter  all  from  its 
commission,  are  further  objects  which  the  govemor-geaeral  will 
not  £eu1  to  effect.  To  Major-General  Sir  Charles  Napier,  and  to 
the  braye  troops  he  commanded,  the  governor-general  oflbrt  the 
tribute  of  his  own  admiration,  and  of  the  gratitude  of  the  gofem- 
ment  and  people  of  India.  The  bravery  of  the  enemy  agiiBit 
whom  they  were  engaged  has  enhanced  their  glory — the  aoik 
decisive  victory  has  been  gained  upon  the  best  £oaght  Md." 
The  policy,  however,  which  is  indicated  in  the  despatch  of  the 
governor- general,  as  to  the  use  which  was  to  be  made  of  dni 
important  victory,  was  not  yet  to  be  carried  out.  The  Ameen  ef 
Sinde  must  have  been  well  aware  that  when  they  drew  the  award 
under  such  circumstances  they  flung  the  scabbard  away,  as  all 
further  friendly  treaty  was  vain  with  princes  who  had  aviiled 
themselves  of  the  very  time  of  completing  amicable  negotiatioiis 
to  break  through  even  the  common  courtesies  of  hostile  Bwtinnt, 

Notwithstanding  the  very  severe  loss  sustained  by  the  enemy, 
they  were  still  greatly  the  superior  in  point  of  numbera  to  their 
opponents,  and  were  headed  by  chiefs  who  could  not  hope  for  any 
satisfactory  terms  from  the  conqueror.  The  foremost  of  these  wai 
Hoche  Mohammed  Seedee,  one  of  the  Beloochee  chiefi^  who,  along 
with  Meer  Shore  Mohammed,  the  chief  of  Meerpoor,  was  looked 
upon  as  the  g^reat  promoter  of  the  war.  The  deeply-rooted  im- 
pression which  had  been  lefib  on  the  public  mind  by  the  diaaaten 
in  Afghanistan,  was  manifest  from  the  exaggerated  and  dabioiis 
rumours  that  speedily  superseded  the  rejoicings  with  which  the 
news  of  the  defeat  of  the  Sindean  army,  under  the  walla  of 
Hyderabad,  had  been  received ;  so  that,  on  the  departure  of  the 
May  mail  from  India,  an  ill-defined  rumour  was  prevalent,  that 
in  a  second  engagement  the  British  army  under  Sir  Chailes 
Napier  had  sustained  a  decided  defeat 

The  small  number  of  the  forces  under  Sir  Charlea'a  eommand, 
amounting  only  to  about  6000  men  in  all,  prevented  his  occupy  ing 
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any  extended  poeidoiu  beyond  the  vkUs  of  Hyderabad,  which  he 
had  taken  poaaesuOD  of  immediately  after  tbe  victory  at  Meeanee. 
The  British  commander,  accordingly,  learned,  towards  the  middle 
of  March,  that  the  enemy  were  once  more  moatering  in  numbers 
Dot  greatly  inferior  to  the  ferce  he  bad  already  defeated  after  » 
ardoona  a  straggle.  On  the  23d  of  March,  tlie  British  general 
writes  fnun  the  camp  at  Hyderabad,  announcing  to  Lord  Ellen- 
borongb  the  janction  of  Major  Stack,  on  the  previons  day,  with 
the  3d  caralry,  the  8tli  native  iniantry,  and  Major  Leslie's  troop 
ot  horse  artillery.  This  reinforcement  mfGoed  to  npply  the  lossu 
eustained  in  the  previoni  victory,  and  to  restore  confidence  to  the 
British  army,  in  tke  prospect  of  again  encoantering  the  same 
determined  foe.  Sir  Charles,  accordingly,  states  in  the  same 
despatch  to  Lord  Ellenborongh,  that  the  enemy  then  lay  witkiB 
six  miles  of  his  camp,  in  such  force  that  they  had  already  begun 
attacking  his  camels,  and  he  was  resolved  to  go  in  porsnit  of  them 
on  the  morrow,  and  attack  them  wherever  they  might  be  found. 

The  Sindeans  had  posted  themselves  in  a  strong  and  well- 
selected  position,  little  more  than  four  miles  distant  from  the 
British  camp— a  strong  evidence  of  the  very  restricted  operations 
to  which  the  British  general  had  been  reduced,  in  consequence  of 
the  small  nnmber  of  bis  available  forces.  The  position  of  the 
enemy  was  nearly  similar  to  that  which  had  formerly  proved  so 
difficult  to  snrmonnt.  They  had  again  posted  themselves  on  the 
banks  of  the  Fnllalie,  whose  dry  channel  in  the  previona  engage- 
ment  afforded  them  such  valuable  protection.  But  tbey  had  im- 
I»OTed  not  only  on  the  experienoe  acqniied  in  the  former  defeat, 
but  strengthened  their  position  with  a  degree  of  skill  never  before 
manifested  by  tbem  in  their  wars,  and  which  was  considered  as 
afibrding  undoubted  indications  of  the  presence  of  European  coun- 
sellore  in  their  army. 

Sir  Charles  put  his  forces  in  motion  early  in  the  morning,  and 
by  the  time  th^  bad  advanced  about  two  milea,  they  descried  the 
enemy  about  a  mile  and  a  half  in  advance.  Approaching  within 
twelve  hondnd  yai^  of  their  position,  the  troops  wen  drawn  np 
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in  order  of  battle,  and  advanced  in  echelon  of  regiments  to  the 
attack.  About  nine  o'clock,  the  British  guns  opened  their  fire  on 
the  enemy's  position,  producing  considerable  confusion  in  their 
centre,  where  considerable  bodies  were  observed  to  more  to  the 
left,  apparently  unable  to  sustain  the  cross  fire  of  the  artilleiy. 
The  position  of  the  enemy  was  nearly  a  straight  line.  The  nullah 
which  formed  its  front  consisted  of  two  deep  parallel  ditches,  one 
twenty  feet  wide  and  eight  feet  deep,  the  other  forty-two  feet  wide 
and  seyenteen  feet  deep,  further  straightened  by  banks  and  escarp- 
ments of  the  most  formidable  character.  These  skilful  prepara- 
tions, however,  proved  altogether  inefiectual  in  arresting  the  vic- 
torious career  of  the  British  army,  manned  though  they  were  by 
defenders  immensely  outnumbering  them,  and  inferior  in  oonrage 
and  daring  to  no  native  force  which  had  yet  attempted  to  with- 
stand the  British  arms.  When  the  centre  of  the  enemy  was  seen 
to  give  way  under  the  severe  fire  of  the  British  artillery,  Major 
Stack,  at  the  head  of  the  3d  cavalry,  supported  by  a  body  of  native 
horse,  charged  them  on  their  left  fiank,  crossing  the  nullah,  and 
bearing  down  upon  them  with  such  determined  valour,  that  they 
gave  way  before  them,  and  were  pursued  for  several  miles  with 
great  slaughter. 

Sir  Charles  Napier  thus  describes  the  acUon  in  the  centre  and 
on  the  left,  at  the  period  when  the  cavalry  on  his  right  charged 
the  left  flank  of  the  enemy,  and  drove  them  from  the  field : — 
"  While  this  was  passing  on  the  right.  Her  Majesty's  22d  regi- 
ment, gallantly  led  by  Major  Poole,  who  commanded  the  brigade, 
and  Captain  George,  who  commanded  the  corps,  attacked  the 
nullah  on  the  left  with  great  gallantry,  and,  I  regret  to  add,  with 
considerable  loss.  This  brave  battalion  marched  up  to  the  nullah 
under  a  heavy  fire  of  matchlocks,  without  returning  a  shot  till 
within  forty  paces  of  the  intrenchment,  and  then  stormed  it  like 
British  soldiers.  The  intrepid  Lieutenant  Coote  first  mounted  the 
rampart,  seized  one  of  the  enemy's  standards,  and  was  severely 
wounded  while  waving  it  and  cheering  on  his  men.  Meanwhile 
the  Poonah  horse,  under  Captain  Tait,  and  the  9th  cavalry,  under 
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Mbjdt  Story,  turned  the  enemj's  right  flank,  purBoing  and  cot' 
ting  down  the  fiigitiTes  for  Bereral  miles.  Her  Uajea^'H  22d 
regiment  was  well  rappoMed  by  the  batteries  commanded  by 
Captains  Willongbby  and  Hntt,  nbicb  crossed  their  fire  with  that 
of  Major  Leslie.  Then  came  the  2d  brigade,  nnder  command  of 
Major  WeodbnrD,  bearing  down  into  action  with  excellent  cool- 
ness. It  Gonaisted  of  the  25th,  21st,  and  12th  regiments,  nnder 
the  command  of  Gaptuna  Jackson,  Stevens,  and  Fbher,  respec- 
tively. These  re^menta  were  strongly  sustained  by  the  fire  of 
Captain  Whitley's  batteiy,  on  the  right  of  which  were  the  8th  and 
1st  regiments,  under  Majors  Brown  and  Qibboroe;  these  two 
corps  advanced  with  the  regularity  of  a  review  ap  to  the  intrench- 
ments,  their  commanders,  with  considerable  exertion,  stopping 
their  fire  on  seeiag  that  a  portion  of  the  Sinde  horse  and  3d 
eaTslry,  in  charging  tbe  enemy,  had  got  in  front  of  the  brigade. 
The  battle  was  decided  by  the  troop  of  horse  artillery  and  Her 
Majesty's  22d  regiment."  Tbe  enemy  stood  their  grotmd  well, 
and  defended  themselves  with  the  ntmoet  bravery,  bsomuch  so 
that  tbe  victory  has  been  pronounced  by  experienced  officers  as 
perhaps  the  most  sternly  contested  of  any  in  which  British  troops 
have  ever  been  engaged  in  India.  The  22d  regiment,  which  had 
to  bear  the  brunt  of  tbe  fight,  alone  lost  six  officers  and  145  men, 
out  of  about  300  British  killed  and  wounded.  It  is  in  the 
despatch,  in  which  Sir  Charles  Napier  annonnced  this  victory  to 
tbe  governor- general,  that  he  refers  to  tbe  captnre  of  some  pris- 
oners (only  eight  in  all)  as  a  subject  of  congratulation,  since  it 
afFbrds  some  indications  of  amelioration  in  tbe  barbarans  and  exter- 
minating mode  of  warfare  which  their  euemies  bad  forced  upon 
them.  The  reference  to  this  apparently  trivial  circumstance,  in 
the  flush  of  victory,  u  a  pleasing  and  honourable  trut  in  the  gal- 
lant British  leader.  "  It  gives  me,"  says  he,  "  great  satisfaction 
to  say  that  some  prisoners  have  been  taken,  and  though  the  num- 
ber is  small,  it  is  still  some  advance  towards  a  civilised  mode  of 
warfare ;  for  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  desperate  resistanoa 
generally  made  by  wounded  Beloochees  has  arisen  from  their  own 
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Bjstem  of  warfare,  which  admits  of  no  quarter  being  given  in  aelioB. 
We  are  at  present  employed  in  collecting  the  wounded  Belooehees 
within  our  reach,  in  order  to  render  them  medical  assistance." 

Many  acts  of  intrepid  valour  were  displayed  in  this  severe  con« 
test  The  general  exposed  himself  during  the  whole  fight,  moving 
with  the  utmost  coolness  where  the  enemy's  shots  were  flyii^ 
thickest,  and  his  example  was  not  lost  on  his  officers.  Eleven 
pieces  of  ordnance  and  nineteen  standards  were  taken,  Heche 
Mohammed  Seedee,  and  three  other  chiefs,  fell  in  the  battle,  the 
Beloochee  force  was  entirely  routed  and  dispersed  in  every  direc- 
tion, and  Meer  Shere  Mohammed  fled  into  the  desert,  taking  his 
family  with  him,  and  attended  by  only  forty  followers,  whom  he 
could  attracf  to  his  service.  By  the  5th  of  April,  Sir  Charles 
Napier  announced  to  Lord  EUenborough  that  the  important  for- 
tress of  Oomercote  had  opened  its  gates  to  a  British  force  sent 
against  it 

The  termination  of  the  Afghan  war  had  been  characterized  by 
a  practical  manifestation  of  the  policy  repeatedly  dictated  to  the 
governor-generals  of  India  by  the  Home  Directory,  to  refrain  from 
all  further  augmentation  of  the  vast  possessions  of  British  India. 
The  conquests  in  Sinde,  however,  which  so  speedily  followed  oor 
victories  in  Afghanistan,  showed  how  little  reliance  can  be  placed  on 
theories  of  policy,  however  well  grounded  they  may  appear  to  be. 
It  is  only  in  the  characters  of  individual  men  that  we  can  find 
any  certain  guarantee  for  the  preservation  of  peace.  Lord  Ellen- 
borough,  having  inscribed  the  words  Pax  Ana  resUttUa  on  a 
medal,  proceeded  to  make  war  upon  Sinde.  The  gallantry  of 
our  troops  soon  humbled  the  pride  of  the  Ameers,  and  a  stroke  of 
the  pen  reduced  their  country  to  a  British  province.  The  acqui- 
sition has  proved  politically  advantageous  to  us ;  but  finaneially 
it  has  been  disastrous.  Our  advanced  position  has  doubtless  ren- 
dered us  comparatively  indifferent  to  the  vicissitudes  of  Central 
Asian  politics ;  but  the  revenues  of  Sinde  have  never  paid,  and 
are  not  likely  to  pay,  the  expenses  of  its  civil  administration  and 
its  military  defence. 
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Considerable  annoyance  waa  experienced  from  the  proceedbgs 
of  Boeh  of  the  Ameers  and  Beloocbee  chiefs  as  were  still  at  large, 
and  especially  from  those  of  Shore  Mohammed,  who  was  making 
the  most  determined  exertions  to  bring  another  army  into  the 
field.  Meanwhile  the  conduct  of  the  chiefs,  who  h^d  been  con- 
fided in  as  friendly  to  the  British,  was  even  more  alarming  than 
the  threatening  position  assumed  by  the  defeated  leaders.  Ali 
Moorady  who  had  zeeaiTed  repeated  marks  of  favour  from  the 
Brituh  occupants  of  Sinde,  when  put  in  possession  of  Kyrpoor, 
appears  to  have  concluded  that  whatever  other  territories  the 
British  wrested  from  the  Ameers,  would  in  like  manner  be  trans- 
ferred to  him.  As  a  further  evidence  of  favour,  the  guns  captured 
at  Meeanee  had*  been  made  over  to  him,  and  so  soon  as  he  found 
•that  his  extravagant  expectations  were  not  to  be  realized,  he  sur- 
rendered the  artillery  captured  by  our  forces  to  Shore  Mohammed. 

The  near  approach  of  the  hot  season,  when  Europeans  are  ex- 
posed to  such  severe  sufiferings  if  forced  to  take  the  field,  led  to 
much  anxiety  as  to  the  movements  of  that  chief.  The  most  extra- 
Tagant  and  contradictory  rumours  were  afloat  Shore  Mohammed 
was  said  to  be  already  mustering  a  more  numerous  force  than 
either  of  those  which  had  sustained  such  complete  defeat ;  while 
great  and  well-grounded  apprehensions  of  sickness  were  enter- 
tained within  the  camp  at  Hyderabad,  where  the  troops  were 
hemmed  in  by  low  marshy  grounds  and  the  river,  in  a  situation  in 
which  any  of  the  native  epidemics  could  hardly  fell  to  prove  fear- 
fully destructive  if  it  should  break  out  among  them.  By  letters 
from  the  camp  in  the  month  of  May,  Shore  Mohammed  is  said  to 
be  at  Snkkurind,  at  the  head  of  40,000  men,  and  a  large  park  of 
artillery ;  marauding  parties  of  the  Beloochees  were  moving  about, 
and  committing  great  depredations  on  the  live  stock,  so  that  great 
fears  were  entertained  of  a  scarcity  of  provisions.  Most  of  these 
mmours,  however,  proved  to  be  grossly  exaggerated.  A  despatch 
of  Sir  Charles  Napier's,  dated  17th  June  1843,  announces  an 
attack  on  Meer  Shah  Mohammed  at  the  head  of  2000  men,  in 
which  that  leader  was  captured,  and  his  whole  forces  totally 
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routed.  So  complete  was  their  panic,  that  the  British  ibroes  wf- 
fered  much  more  from  the  heat  than  from  any  opposition  offsred 
hy  the  enemy.  In  order  to  take  them  by  surprise,  Lieuftenaiit- 
Ck>lonel  Roberts,  who  commanded  the  detachment  sent  against  the 
Ameer,  moved  without  any  camp-equipage,  and  the  sufiferings  con- 
sequent on  their  exposure  to  the  heat  are  described  as  Tery  serera. 
^'  The  heat,"  says  Colonel  Roberts,  ''  after  nine  o'clock,  beetme 
most  awful,  and  the  whole  detachments  were  much 


Two  European  artillerymen  died  of  coup  de  soleil  while  on  the 
march.  In  a  despatch,  dated  two  days  later,  the  commander 
refers  to  the  sudden  change  to  extraordinary  heat,  and  reports  ths 
death  of  a  lieutenant,  five  sergeants,  and  forty-four  men,  by  ths 
same  sudden  and  terrible  stroke. 

While  Lieutenant-Colonel  Roberts  proceeded  against  Meer  Shah 
Mohammed,  other  parties  had  been  sent  out  to  attempt  to  sorround 
Shere  Mohammed,  where  he  kept  the  field  at  the  head  of  a  force 
of  about  10,000  men.  The  Ameer,  finding  that  several  strong 
columns  were  advancing  on  him  from  different  quarters,  attempted 
to  strike  a  sudden  and  decisive  blow  by  attacking  Captain  Jacob, 
who,  at  the  head  of  a  comparatively  small  force,  had  been  sent  to 
intercept  him,  in  case  of  his  attempting  to  retreat  to  the  desert 
The  whole  of  the  Ameer's  forces  were  totally  routed  and  broken, 
dispersing  in  every  direction,  and  leaving  their  guns  and  standards 
in  the  hands  of  the  victors.  Meer  Shere  Mohammed  fled  with 
only  ten  horsemen ;  but  though  intercepted  in  his  attempt  to  gain 
the  desert,  he  succeeded  in  effecting  his  escape. 

The  apprehensions  as  to  the  great  danger  to  be  dreaded  from  the 
effects  of  the  climate,  and  position  of  the  troops  in  Sinde,  were 
speedily  realized.  Every  account  brought  more  alarming  intelli- 
gence of  the  ravages  of  disease,  insomuch  so  that  before  the  oold 
season  began  to  set  in,  there  was  a  period  of  about  six  weeks, 
during  which  it  is  doubtful  if,  out  of  a  force  of  10,000  men,  3000 
could  have  taken  the  field  had  any  sudden  attack  occurred;  and 
the  whole  outposts  in  the  country,  exposed  to  the  mountain  Beloo- 
checs  in  front,  and  effectually  cut  off^  by  the  Indus  and  the  desert 
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beyond  it,  from  reMorcea  in  the  rear,  were  in  such  a .^ 

that  ft  raddeii  and  well-directed  descent  npon  them  by  the  scat- 
tered tribei  of  Beloochees,  might  have  destroyed  them  to  a  man. 
Fortnaately,  before  this  deadly  enemy  had  prostrated  for  a  time 
the  conquerors  of  Sinde,  the  point  of  danger  had  been  removed  to 
an  entirely  difilarent  scene. 

The  letters  hronght  home  by  the  Indian  mul  of  October  1843, 
aniunnced  the  satiB&ctory  intelligence  that  onr  Eastern  eminre, 
which  had  been  ibr  many  months  the  object  of  such  lively  and 
painful  interest,  had  ceased  to  furnish  any  incidenta  worthy  of 
comment  or  discnasion.  The  Bombay  Times,  of  6tb  September, 
remarks:^ — "Letters  are  now  received  with  as  mnch  punctuality 
from  Sokkor  and  Hyderabad,  as  from  any  of  the  most  traoqnil 
qoartera  of  onr  empire.  The  tidmgs  bronght  by  them  are  stale, 
flat,  and  improfitable;  no  fighting,  no  adventure,  no  stir  of  any 
description,  and  even  nunonra  of  danger  have  ^ed  away.  The 
diiefs,  it  is  said,  are  daily  coming  in,  and  the  country  becoming 
pacified  with  most  unexpected  celeri^."  Accounts,  however, 
from  the  north  continued  to  indicate  a  very  different  state  of 
things.  Afghanistan  furnished  frequent  reports  of  distraction  and 
threatened  outbreaks.  Cabul  was  in  the  most  disturbed  state. 
Dost  Uohammed  Khan  was  stated  to  be  exennsing  a  most  arbi- 
trary and  despotic  sway,  and  directing  his  acts  of  oppression  in  an 
especial  manner  against  such  of  the  native  chiefs  as  had  mani- 
fested any  friendly  feeling  towards  the  British  during  their  occn- 
pation  of  that  conntry.  Ameenoollah  Khan  had  been  imprisoned 
and  pat  in  chains  and  upwards  of  twenty  of  the  ehief  men  of 
Cabnl  were  reported  to  be  held  in  durance  by  the  same  ehief. 
At  Candahar,  Snfler  Jung  was  stated  to  be  in  close  confinement 
with  chains,  while  bis  adherents  and  advisers  were  everywhere 
seeking  safety  I^  flight.  In  all  this,  however,  British  interests 
were  no  further  concerned  than  in  so  far  as  there  might  be  any 
risk  of  the  disturbances  extending  to  the  provinces  under  onr  con- 
trol. The  wise  line  of  policy  dictated  to  Lord  Ellenborongh  had 
hap^y  freed  Brit^  from  the  neoeisity  of  interfering  in  tbeaa 
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intestine  qoarreU,  though  it  could  not  but  be  felt  that  it  was  mat 
difficult  to  throw  off  the  responsibility  of  having  to  a  great  eacteot 
occasioned  such  division  and  strife  among  that  brave  but  turimkak 
race. 

Another  country,  beyond  the  northern  boundaries  of  our  Indian 
empire,  was,  however,  already  furnishing  cause  for  apprehenaioa. 
In  the  extensivB  vBgiwM  eomprehended  between  the  Sutledge  aad 
the  Indus,  considerable  symptoms  of  dirtmhaauu  vara  ilraadj 
apparent,  and  we  find  official  correspondents,  early  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  giving  expression  to  congratulations  that  the  affiurs  of 
British  India  were  in  such  a  tranquil  state,  as  to  permit  the 
attention  of  the  governor-general  and  his  council  to  be  dcToted  to 
the  crisis  which  seemed  to  be  approaching  not  only  in  the  Pimjaah, 
but  also  in  the  Mahratta  country,  of  which  Gwalior  was  the  capiiaL 
So  early  as  the  month  of  August,  the  whole  troops  in  the  Agra 
district  received  orders  to  keep  themselves  in  readiness  to  moiVB  at 
a  moment's  notice.  The  immediate  object  of  the  movement  wu 
known  to  be  the  suppression  of  the  dangerous  civil  war  then 
raging  at  Gwalior;  but  it  was  known  that  the  Mahrattaa  and  the 
Sikhs  had  been  corresponding  in  a  tone  unfavourable  to  oar 
interests;  and  it  was  reported,  as  indeed  it  had  often  been  reported 
before,  that  the  army  would  eventually  move  upon  the  SuUej. 
The  time  had  not  yet  come  for  this  movement,  but  already  we 
saw  before  us  the  "  beginning  of  the  end."  The  struggle  might 
be  deferred:  it  could  not  be  prevented.  The  causea  which 
finally  led  to  a  sanguinary  revolution  in  the  Punjaub,  may  be  thus 
briefly  recapitulated :  Upon  the  death  of  Runjjeet  Sing,  in  1839, 
his  fiivourite  wife — after  she  had  ascended  the  funeral  pile,  where, 
along  with  three  others,  she  was  burnt  with  his  corpse— called  to 
her  Kurruck  Sing,  the  deceased  rajah's  son  and  heir,  along  with 
Dhian  Sing,  his  favourite  minister,  and  placing  the  dead  rajah's 
hand  in  that  of  his  son,  she  required  the  latter  to  swear  to  protect 
and  favour  his  father's  minister,  and  by  the  like  solemn  oath 
bound  the  minister  to  be  faithful  to  his  new  master.  Kurmck 
Sing  immediately  ascended  the  throne.     He  was  well-aflfected  to 
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the  Bridflh  government,  bat  posseased  none  of  the  talent  or  MMgy 
requisite  for  M  diffiealt  s  pott  He  had  Dot  occupied  the  throne 
fonr  months  when  he  died,  as  hu  been  etated  in  a  previous 
chapter,  not  withont  strong  iiupicions  of  poison,  and  his  son  and 
lieir,  Now  Nehal  Sing,  who  should  faave  sneoeeded  him,  was  killed 
by  the  falling  of  a  beam,  as  he  retnnied  from  the  fimeral  |rile  on 
whioh  his  father's  corpse  was  consumed.  These  snoeesiire  desthi 
were  both  ascribed  to  the  intrigaes  of  Rnnjeet  Sing's  &To«rite 
minister;  and,  after  some  difGcnlt^,  chiefly  arising  from  the 
opposition  of  one  of  the  widows  of  the  latter  prinee,  he  sooeesded 
in  his  long-cherished  prcgect  of  pladng  Shere  Sing  on  the  thn)D& 
Daring  the  frequent  agitations  and  alarms  that  ensned,  the  British 
government  eontinned  to  watch  their  proceedings  with  some 
anjiety;  but  after  a  time,  the  a£Fairs  of  the 'kingdom,  which 
diieflj  owed  its  formation  to  the  alnlities  of  Ronjeet  Sing,  seemed 
to  acquire  some  degree  of  order  and  settlement,  and  ceased  to 
attract  spe^al  attention  from  the  government  of  India,  occupied 
M  it  soon  was  with  objects  of  more  pressing  interesL  Meanwhile 
eaaaea  of  mntoal  difference  and  dislike  were  springing  up  between 
the  new  rajah  and  his  ambitious  minister.  Various  reasons  are 
assigned  for  these.  The  Hon.  Mr.  Osborne,  who  describes  Shere 
Sing  as  a  fine,  manly-looking  fellow,  adds  that  he  had  become 
especially  obnoxions  to  his  minister  in  consequence  of  his  attach- 
ment to  European  manners,  and  his  friendly  inclinations  toward 
the  British,  whom  Dhian  regarded  with  rancorous  bate.  This, 
however,  was  probably  only  one  of  the  caases  of  dissension, 
snfScing  to  indicate  their  disagreement  on  all  questions  of  general 
policy.  It  is  stated  that  the  rajah  had  abandoned  himself  to  the 
indolent  and  dissolute  habits  which  have  to  frequently  been  the 
min  of  the  native  dynasties  of  India,  and  that  during  the  frequent 
dissensions  which  prevailed  between  Shere  Sing  and  his  powerful 
minister,  the  latter  went  so  far  as  to  reproach  him  in  open  durbar 
with  his  dissipation  and  excesses. 

Whatever  might  be  the  ostenuble  grounds  of  dispute,  however, 
the  pnvioiB  ehander  of  the  *»"■***■>  leaves  little  room  to  doobt 
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tbmt  the  real  ground  of  offence  was  the  interferenoe  with  Ui 
policy,  and  the  curtailment  of  his  power.  He  aooordiiigly  ai^gasial 
a  conspiracy  for  the  assassination  of  the  rajah,  in  which  heenliitol 
several  of  the  chief  sirdars  of  the  court  Hia  inflaenoe  with  dM 
army  is  sufficiently  apparent,  from  the  time  chosen  for  feecatiag 
his  hase  design.  The  rajah  had  appointed  a  general  review  of  In 
troops  at  the  Dusserah  festival,  and  Ajeet  Sing,  a  mild-Iookii; 
man,  was  selected  as  the  assassin.  Various  accounts  of  the  te- 
ful  tragedy,  in  which  the  faithless  originator  of  it  perished,  thi 
victim  of  his  own  plot,  have  been  given  to  the  public'  Perh^i 
the  following,  culled  from  various  sources  by  a  tmstwortliT 
Indian  journal,  may  be  accepted  as  an  approximation  to  the 
truth : — "  Dhian  Sing  made  the  arrangement  by  proposing  to  the 
rajah  to  inspect  Ajeet  Sing's  troops,  which  he  said  he  would  do 
the  following  morning,  and  orders  were  accordingly  issued.  On 
the  rajah's  arrival  on  the  parade-ground,  he  found  fault  with  dw 
appearance  and  condition  of  some  horsemen,  purposely  placed  to 
attract  attention,  when  Ajeet  Sing  became  saucy,  words  ran  higb, 
and,  drawing  a  pistol  from  his  bosom,  he  shot  Shere  Sing  through 
the  head,  the  ball  having  entered  his  right  temple.  General 
Ventura  and  his  party  attacked  the  murderer,  but  being  opposed 
by  a  powerful  body  of  troops,  were  defeated.  Ajeet  Sing  cut  up 
the  rajah's  body,  placed  his  head  on  a  spear,  and  on  entering  the 
town  met  Prince  Purtaub  Sing's  (Shere's  son)  suwarie,  which  wn 
immediately  attacked,  and  the  prince  killed;  the  palace  was  taken, 
and  DhuUeep  Sing,  the  only  remaining  son  of  Runjeet  Sing,  a  Isd 
ten  years  old,  proclaimed  to  the  throne.  The  treasury  was  thrown 
open,  and  the  troops  paid  up  their  arrears.  Troops  were  sent  off 
to  guard  all  the  ghauts,  and  all  the  opposite  party  (except  Ventura, 
who  escaped)  were  made  prisoners.  Ajeet  Sing,  after  having 
killed  Shere  Sing,  was  returning  to  the  fort,  and  met  Dhian ;  he 
told  him  he  had  done  the  deed,  and  asked  him  to  return ;  he  got 
into  Dbian's  carriage,  and  when  they  got  near  the  gate  of  the 
fort,  Ajeet  Sing  stabbed  Dhian,  and  sent  his  body  to  hia  brother 
and  son,  Soochhet  and  Heera  Sing.     These  two  individuals  sor. 
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roimded  the  city  with  their  troops,  and  the  people  within  continned 
plundering  all  night  In  the  morning,  Heera  Sing  haying  entered 
the  fort,  seized  Ajeet  Sing,  Lena  Sing,  and  others,  and  having 
put  them  to  death,  exposed  their  heads  in  the  plain,  and  threw 
their  hodies  into  the  hazaar.  Dhnlleep  Sing  has  heen  put  on  the 
gnddee,  and  Heera  Sing  made  vizier.  Six  hundred  men  were 
slaughtered  on  hoth  sides." 

This  harharous  deed  was  enacted  on  the  15th  Septemher  1843, 
and  hy  means  of  it  the  nominal  authority  was  vested  in  DhuUeep 
Sing,  a  child  of  ten  years  old,  while  the  real  power,  which  the  un- 
principled minister  destined  for  himself,  had  passed  into  the  hands 
of  Heera  Sing,  who  was  now  hoth  commander  of  the  army  and 
vizier,  and  was  therefore  actual  ruler,  so  long  as  he  could  retain 
the  fidelity  of  the  troops. 

Meanwhile  the  affairs  of  the  court  of  Gwalior,  which  had  so  long 
occasioned  anxiety  and  distrust,  were  at  length  brought  to  a  crisis. 
Confusion  and  anarchy  prevailed  there,  one  party  deposing  another, 
and  successive  chiefs  struggling  for  power,  while  the  country  was 
left  at  the  mercy  of  licentious  and  undisciplined  troops.  The 
British  government  being  bound  by  its  treaties  with  the  late 
rajah  to  protect  his  successor,  and  preserve  his  territories  unvio- 
lated,  the  governor-general  could  no  longer  overlook  the  &ct  that 
the  conduct  of  the  authorities  of  Gwalior  involved  a  virtual  viola- 
tion of  the  treaty.  Lord  Ellenborough  accordingly  immediately 
ordered  the  advance  of  troops,  sufficient,  as  he  said,  '*  to  obtain 
guarantees  for  the  future  security  of  its  own  subjects  on  the  com- 
mon frontier  of  the  two  states,  to  protect  the  person  of  the  rajah, 
to  quell  disturbances  within  his  highness's  territories,  and  to  chas- 
tise all  who  shall  remain  in  disobedience."  This  was  rendered 
the  more  imperative  by  the  tender  age  and  helpless  position 
of  the  Maharajah,  which  exposed  him  to  the  double  danger 
of  being  made  a  tool  in  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  and  the 
nominal  source  of  wrongs  to  his  friendly  allies.  Notwithstanding 
the  preparations  which  had  been  made  for  such  an  emergency, 
the  commander-in-chief,  Sir  Hugh  Gough,  was  met  by  a  much 
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Stronger  and  more  determined  opposition  than  he  had  antid* 
pated. 

The  army  had  left  Agra  betwixt  the  12th  and  18th  Deeember, 
and  continued  steadily  to  move  on.  On  the  17th|  General  Valiaoti 
with  the  advance,  arrived  at  Dholpoor.  On  reaching  the  ghsnt 
opposite  Kentree,  the  Dholpoor  rajah  paid  a  visit  of  oeremonj  to 
the  governor-general,  who  accompanied  the  army,  and  his  visit 
was  retomed  by  Lord  EUenborongh  and  the  commander-in-diief 
on  the  following  day.  On  the  22d,  they  moved,  with  the  bead- 
quarters  of  the  4th  brigade,  on  Kentree  Ghaut,  and  the  advaaee, 
under  Sir  J.  Thackwell,  crossed  to  the  right  bank  of  the  river. 
On  the  23d,  the  second  division  crossed  the  Chumbol,  and  pro- 
ceeded seven  miles  in  the  direction  of  Hingonah,  where  tks 
advance  was  encamped.  The  road  was  extremely  difficult,  wind- 
ing through  a  steep  ravine  scarcely  more  than  twenty  feet  wide, 
which  a  determined  enemy  might  for  a  time  have  obatmcted 
almost  with  impunity.  Here  for  five  days  the  force  halted  to 
take  rest  and  counsel.  Bappoo  Seetoleah  had  been  despaidisd 
from  Gwalior  on  the  22d,  and  on  the  following  day  had  an  audience 
with  the  governor- general,  when  it  was  believed  in  camp  that 
everything  was  settled — the  Maharanee  and  the  Sirdars  having, 
it  was  said,  agreed  to  the  terms  proposed.  On  the  24th,  the 
Gwalior  Vakeels  had  a  further  interview  of  some  duration  with 
the  governor-general.  Many  of  the  more  respectable  inhabitants, 
who  came  from  Gwalior  on  a  visit  to  the  camp,  conceived  the 
idea  of  resistance  out  of  the  question.  Preparations  were  made  to 
receive  the  Maharanee,  who  was  expected  in  camp  on  the  28thf 
with  sufficient  pomp  and  circumstance  for  the  rank  she  held,  and 
audience  to  which  she  was  about  to  be  admitted.  The  governor- 
general,  who  had  originally  been  moderate  in  his  demands,  re- 
quiring the  restoration  of  the  Mama  Sahib  and  his  friends — the 
surrender  of  the  Khasjee  Walla,  and  dismissal  of  his  partisans — 
the  exchange  of  certain  portions  of  countiy,  so  as  to  improve  the 
condition  of  the  mutual  frontier — and  the  disbanding  of  the 
mutinous  portion  of  the  troops — ^finally  demanding  the  entire 
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rerision  of  the  military  eBtablisfament,  and  the  gnrrender  (^  the 
park  of  utiUeiy,  brought  into  exUteoca  aboot  forty  yean  Binoe  by 
Dowlnt  Rao  Scindia,  and  regarded  as  Uie  paUadimn  of  the  itate. 
Thia  wai  looked  apon  as  implying  the  entire  dettrootioii  of  the 
army,  and  anrreDder  of  the  independence  of  the  nation.  There 
ia  erery  reaaoo,  howerer,  to  believe  that,  throngbont,  the  profea- 
rions  of  the  Mahratta  durbar  were  hollow  and  insincere — that  m 
soon  aa  it  was  finud  that  their  earlier  and  delnaive  ^positiona 
were  inanffiraentto  arreat  onr  progreu,  it  was  reaolved  to  o^  the 
moat  determined  reuatance.  Farther  negotiationa  appear  to  have 
been  resorted  to,  merely  to  gain  time. 

It  mnrt  always,  indeed,  form  one  of  the  greAteet  difBooltieB  in 
the  diplomatic  intercoarse  between  dviliced  and  aemi-barbanma 
nationa,  the  difScnl^  of  knowing  what  dependence  can  be  placed 
on  the  most  solemn  asseverations  and  profeesions  of  good  fiuth. 
Amwg  highly  civilized  nationii,  the  value  of  national  credit  and 
onblemiBhed  honour  is  so  thorooghly  appreciated,  that  it  ia  rare 
indeed  tar  the  most  unprindpled  diplomatist  to  set  it  at  defiance; 
bat  among  the  native  princes  of  India,  such  bithless  proeeedinga 
have  been  too  freapent  to  exdte  very  great  snrpriae.  Thefonuid- 
able  character  ud  position  of  the  Mafaratta  army,  however,  had 
not  been  anticipated,  from  the  vacillating  charaeter  of  their 
councils.  The  country  generally  exhibits  features  offering  great 
natoral  obstacles  to  the  operations  of  disciplined  foreea,  being 
intersected  with  nnmerons  deep  and  almost  impassable  rxvines 
and  gnllies,  affording  great  fodlities  for  the  irregular  taetios  of  an 
undisciplined  army.  It  was  only  by  theunoeasing  labours  of  the 
sappers  that  a  practicable  passage  was  effected  for  the  army 
under  Sir  H.  Oongh;  and  after  passing  the  Eoharee  river  in 
three  columns,  at  points  considerably  distant  tnm  each  other,  the 
whole  British  army  took  up  their  position  by  eight  o'clock  on  the 
morning  of  the  29th  of  Deoember  1843,  about  a  mile  in  front  of 
Mabarajpoor.  The  Uahratlas  had -occuped  the  ground  daring  the 
previous  night,  takii^  np  their  position  with  saeh  skill  as  eom< 
palled  the  commander  to  alter  the  ditpoiidon  of  bis  fereaa.  S6V«a 
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regimenU  of  Mahratta  infantry  were  ranged  in  front,  eafih  oorpi 
having  four  guns  attached  to  it,  which  opened  on  the  adTtneed 
forces  of  the  British  as  they  took  up  their  ground*     The  89Ui 
regiment  of  British  infantry  advanced  gallantly  to  the  charge, 
supported  hy  the  56th  native  in^wtry.     The  Mahrattas  itood 
thc2r  ground  with  great  hravery,  and  the  British  forces  sostained 
a  severe  loss,  their  guns  doing  great  execution  as  ^ey  advanoed. 
But  no  native  force  has  ever  been  able  to  withstand  the  detemuned 
charge  of  the  British  bayonet  They  drove  them  from  their  guns 
into  the  village,  but  there  the  Mahrattas  again  rallied,  and  a  most 
sanguinary  conflict  ensued.     After  discharging  their  matchlodoi 
they  flung  them  from  them,  and  fought  hand  to  hand  with  the 
most  determined  courage.     Meanwhile  Greneral  Valiant  had  led 
on  his  brigade,  and  succeeded  in  taking  Maharajpoor  in  revene.  • 
Twenty-eight  guns  were  captured  by  this  combined  movement, 
but  the  Mahrattas  still  stood  their  ground;  nor  was  their  stnmg 
position  taken  till  nearly  every  one  of  its  defenders  had  been  left 
dead  on  the  spot     The  same  determined  resistance  was  experi* 
enced  at  every  point    They  had  thrown  up  intrenchments,  and 
planted  their  guns  with  great  skill,  and  in  nearly  every  case  the 
gunners  were  bayoneted  at  their  posts,  without  attempting  to  fly. 
The  consequence  was,  that  the  loss  of  the  British,  both  in  officers 
and  men,  was  unusually  great     ^'  I  regret,"  says  Sir  H.  Groogh, 
in  his  despatch  to  the  governor-general,  "I  regret  to  say  that  ovr 
loss  has  been  very  severe,  infinitely  beyond  what  I  calculated  on; 
indeed,  I  did  not  do  justice  to  the  gallantry  of  my  opponents. 
Their  force,  however,  so  greatly  exceeded  ours,  particularly  in 
artillery,  the  position  of  their  guns  was  so  commanding,  they  were 
so  well  served,  and  determinedly  defended,  both  by  their  gunners 
and  their  infantry,  and  the  peculiar  difficulties  of  the  coontrj 
giving  the  defending  force  so  great  advantages,  that  it  could  not 
be  otherwise."     As  usual,  where  the  native  forces  have  displayed 
peculiar  steadiness  and  skill,  it  was  found  that  they  had  had  the 
benefit  of  more  experienced  assistance ;  though  they  required  no 
aid  to  /^ive  effect  to  their  undisciplined  courage  and  gallant  daring. 
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There  wm  ibnnd  to  bave  been  *  eouijenble  number  of  tbe 
Compuiy's  diicbufed  netive  ia&ntrj,  u  well  as  ooe  or  two  Enro- 
pean  deierten  among  tbe  Uabnitta  troop*.  One  of  tbe  Utter,  it 
is  stated,  named  Berry,  from  tbe  2d  European  regiment,  bad,  wben 
be  fell,  his  ligbted  port-fire  in  liis  hand,  and  fired  off  bis  gnn, 
sweeping  away  fifteen  men. 

At  tbe  same  time  that  tbe  commander- in- cbief  oroeied  tbe 
Habratta  ihuitier,  Uajor-General  Grey  led  an  anziliaiy  foroe 
towards  Funniar,  twelve  miles  sootb-weat  of  Gwalior,  to  co-operate 
witb  tbe  main  body,  and  place  the  Uafaratta  army  between  two 
fbrees,  aeUng  in  Gonoert  Tbe  immense  excess  of  tbe  Mahrattas 
in  point  of  unmbers  over  the  British  forces,  however,  was  inch  as 
enabled  them  to  counteract  this  plan  of  mntnal  co-operation.  A 
body  of  13,000  men,  witb  a  lai^  complement  of  ^ns,  &a,  was 
detached  to  arrest  the  progress  of  llajor- General  Grey,  whose 
whole  force  did  not  amoant  to  a  fourth  of  that  number.  The  two 
■nniea  met  on  tbe  39th  of  December,  in  the  vidoity  of  the  forti- 
fied village  of  Mangore,  near  Fvnniar,  where  tbe  Mahrattas  bad 
taken  np  a  strong  position,  and  were  able  to  begin  tbe  attack  at 
considerable  advantage,  by  assanlttng  the  onmbrons  baggage 
trains  which  necessarily  accompany  an  Indian  array.  Towards 
four  o'clock,  tbe  commander  observed  tbe  enemy  taking  np  a  strong 
position  on  a  chain  of  hills  to  the  east  of  his  camp,  and  resolved 
on  an  immediate  attack.  By  a  jadicioas  dispORition  of  his  forces, 
the  enemy  were  assailed  simultaneously  on  the  centre  and  left, 
and  completely  broken.  Tbe  whole  guns,  twenty-foar  tn  number, 
were  captured,  and  all  their  ammunition,  with  a  portion  of  treasure, 
were  taken.  The  action  did  not  close  till  nightfall,  which  pre- 
vented the  pursnit  of  tbe  enemy,  and  enabled  them  to  carry  off 
many  of  their  killed  and  wounded.  Their  loss,  however,  had 
been  very  severe,  and  the  occurrence  of  two  sncb  decisive  victoriea 
on  tbe  same  day,  as  those  of  Maharajpoor  and  Punniar,  eflbetoally 
pat  an  end  to  farther  resistance. 

Private  accoants  would  lead  to  the  idea,  which  the  a^nov* 
ledgments  in  the  despatidi  of  the  commander-in-chief  may  seen) 
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in  some  degree  to  confinn,  thtt  little  or  no  oppoaidon  hsd  beea 
anticipated  eitber  by  the  goTeroor-general  or  the  commAnder-in- 
chie^  both  of  them  probably  concaving  that  the  presenoe  of  k 
large  and  efiectire  a  British  force  would  have  soGBced  to  orerawe 
the  rebellions  Uabrattaa.  The  commander-in-ohiera  staff,  with 
the  ladies  of  his  family,  are  said  to  have  been  qiuetly  proceeding 
towards  Mabarajpoor  when  the  Mahratta  gnna  opened  upon  them. 
Lord  EUenboroDgh  was  Ukewiie  present  on  the  field  of  battle, 
but  less  by  acddent  than  design.  He  was  described  in  the  jour- 
nals of  the  day  aa  having  been  ander  fire,  exhibiting  thronghont 
much  personal  gallantry  aud  presence  of  mind,  diatribnling  money 
and  oranges  among  the  wounded  and  exhausted  soldiery,  aod 
cheering  all  men  by  his  animating  presence. 

The  result  of  the  two  great  battles  of  Mabarajpoor  and  Punniar 
destroyed  the  hopes  not  only  of  the  mulinoos  Bflhrattas  at  Qwalior, 
bnt  of  numerous  restless  maloontents  of  Eiudostan,  aod  bad  the 
effect  of  difiusiug  tranquillity  throagbout  onr  whole  Eastern 
emfnre,  where  the  existence  of  so  many  races,  still  very  partially 
amalgamated,  and  curbed  in  their  predatory  habits  and  love  t^ 
plunder  only  by  the  well-directed  force  of  disciplined  authority, 
renders  the  whole  empire  peculiarly  sensitive  to  such  indirect  bat 
powerM  influences.  The  rajab  was  installed  mlii  great  cere- 
mony at  Qwalior,  in  presence  of  the  governor- general,  the 
commander-in-chief,  and  an  immenae  aasemblsge  of  native 
chie&.  An  eye-witness  of  the  imposing  ceremonial  deacrUies 
the  juvenile  rajah  as  seated  beneath  a  gorgeooi  canopy  of  gold, 
see-sawing  hia  1^  beneath  hia  throne  according  to  tbe  ftahion 
of  listless  schoolboys,  seemingly  altogether  indiSereot  to  the 
import  of  the  stately  proceedings  in  which  he  was  made  to  bear 
■0  prominent  a  part. 

Meanwhile,  however,  great  and  increasing  disaatiBfaeUoD  was 
expressed  in  many  quarters  at  the  government  of  Lord  EUen- 
borongh.  His  fondness  for  military  display,  and  for  snob  pomp- 
oos  exhibidons  of  vice-regal  grandeur  aa  tbat  which  immediately 
followed  the  victories  over  the  insurgent  Mahratta  foroea^  weie 
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occasionally  manifested  in  a  way  that  Beemed  lomewhat  incou- 
aidtent  with  the  wonted  gravity  of  BritiBb  rale.  His  syatematio 
depreasion  of  the  civil  service,  and  his  neglect  of  the  internal 
government  of  India,  which  waa,  in  fact,  his  prindpal  duty  as 
governor-general,  indicated  still  more  clearly  the  ambitions  cha- 
racter of  the  man.  A  military  ^iirore  possesaed  him.  His  whole 
course  of  procedure  was  erratic,  and  opposed  to  the  definite  policy 
by  which  the  East  India  Company  had  sought  to  avert  a  continued 
aystem  of  aggression  on  the  Burronnding  native  states,  and  to 
consolidate  the  vast  possessions  over  which  their  role  waa  only 
Tory  partially  and  imperfectly  extended.  In  the  choice  of  Lord 
Ellenborongh  as  governor-general,  they  had  calculated  on  the 
probable  wdght  of  his  influence  as  a  civilian,  in  carrying  out 
measures  in  accordance  with  the  peaceful  line  of  policy  they  were 
anzions  lo  see  pm^ued ;  but  the  character  of  the  proceedings  of 
his  flnccessor  su£Bce  to  show  that  the  false  glitter  of  military  glory 
was  more  seductive  to  an  inexperienced  civilian  than  to  &  military 
veteran. 

Lord  Ellenborougfa  was  not  ignorant  that  his  conduct  bad 
exdted  the  grave  diapleasure  of  the  East  India  Company.  But 
he  relied  too  confidently  upon  the  &vour  of  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton and  the  British  Cabinet,  to  greatly  concern  himself  as  to  the 
approval  his  proceedings  might  meet  with  from  the  Directory. 
Great,  therefore,  was  the  sensation  created  both  in  India  and  at 
home  by  the  sudden  recall  of  Iiord  Ellenborougb,  in  consequence 
of  the  vote  of  the  Court  of  Directors,  iu  the  exercise  of  their  legi- 
timate power,  not  only  without  consulting  the  Crown  Ministers, 
bnt  in  direct  opposition  to  their  expressed  opinions.  The  Duke  of 
Wellington  openly  and  severely  censured  their  proceedings,  and 
it  was  generally  anticipated  that  an  act  so  embarrassing,  if  not 
bnmtliating,  to  the  government,  and  to  one  of  its  chief  leaders, 
would  have  led  to  still  more  direct  collision  in  the  choice  of  a 
successor.  Such  anticipations,  however,  were  not  realized-  Sir 
Henry  Hardinge,  a  distinguished  soldier  and  a  ripe  statesman, 
was  selected  to  saceeed  to  the  important  trust.     On  the  6th  of 
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Hay  1844,  be  was  appointed  by  the  Court  of  Directors  to  tbo 
office  of  GoTemor- General  of  Indik,  and  the  Crown  immediately 
eonfirtned  the  choice.  This  bold  and  dediiTe  meaanre  of  the 
Conrt  of  Directors  excited  mach  diaoiUHioii  and  considerablo 
divermty  of  feeling  for  a  time ;  bnt  tbe  contrast  between  the 
wonted  prooeediogi  of  Lord  Ellenborongh  and  the  nDobtrarin 
eoone  adopted  by  Sir  Henry  Hardinge,  apeedlly  reeonciled  all 
parties  interested  in  the  tStin  of  India  to  the  change  of  iu 
governor-general. 

Bat  he  had  not  long  devoted  himself  to  the  internal  admiDii* 
tration  of  the  country,  when  the  ansettled  state  of  the  Pnnjaab 
compelled  bira  to  tnm  his  eyes  towards  the  bontier.  For  many 
months  this  distracted  conntry  continned  to  famish  the  moat 
novel  and  unexpected  intelligence.  Tbe  Indian  pspera  bristled 
with  accounts  of  new  revolutions,  msssscrea,  assassinations,  and 
eapricions  ploltings  and  ficbemings,  leading  to  no  definite  settle- 
inent,  and  keeping  up  a  feeling  of  anxiety  and  alarm  thronghotit 
our  whole  Indian  possessions,  where  so  many  elements  exist 
ready  to  he  exdted  into  opposition  and  rebellion  upon  every  new 
impediment  or  threat  of  danger  to  Bntish  supremacy  in  India, 
Politicians,  meanwhile  continued  to  discuss  the  propriety  of  the 
annexation  of  the  Punjsub  to  our  Indian  empire,  to  round  its 
northern  frontiers,  and  free  it  from  tbe  endless  anxiety  which  must 
resnlt  from  tbe  proceedings  of  a  barbarons  people  in  a  constant 
■tale  of  revolution,  maintaining  undisciplined  hordes  of  fierce  aol- 
diery  ready  to  take  advantage  of  the  first  necessity  that  might 
induce  as  to  diminish  tbe  army  on  their  frontier,  to  make  aggrw- 
nve  inroads  on  onr  own  possessions. 
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For  mtmy  montbe,  tbe  dbws  of  each  nmil  which  brought  to  Bog- 
land  ioformatioa  of  the  state  of  her  rut  Eastern  possesBiona,  con- 
aiated  chiefly  of  confuted  and  alanning  ramoon  of  revolationa, 
tnmnlts,  and  aBsaasinationB,  in  the  Puojanb.  A  large  militaiy 
force  had  been  quietly  and  unostentationsly  concentrated  by  Sir 
Henry  Hardinge  on  the  banks  of  the  Sutledge ;  but  that  atatea- 
man,  ever  eager  to  preaeire  peace,  was  resolute  to  do  nothing 
that  might  savour  of  aggression,  or  precipitata  a  collision  with  our 
neighhoQTs.  Our  safety  was  supposed  to  lie  in  the  disunion  of 
the  Sikhi.  It  was  believed  that  whilst  they  were  contending  among 
themselves,  they  were  little  likely  to  co-operate  for  a  combined 
attack  on  the  British  frontier.  A  season  of  intestine  tumult  and 
convuluon  is  not  supposed  to  be  favourable  to  the  proseoudon  of 
warlike  designs  against  another  country.  So  it  happened  that 
many  able  and  far-seeing  men  predicted,  that  so  long  aa  we 
assumed  a  strictly  defensive  attitude,  there  was  little  likelihood 
of  our  being  plunged  into  a  wsr  with  the  Sikhs. 

It  is  only  now  that  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  thia  strange 
people  is  coming  to  be  rightly  understood.  Their  origin  is  traced 
back  to  tbe  sixteenth  century,  when  Nanuk  and  Govind,  two 
Khutree  prophets,  obtained  a  few  converts  to  a  doctrine  of  religious 
and  social  reform,  from  among  the  peasants  of  Lahore  and  the 
sonthem  banks  of  the  Sutledge.  It  is  not  necessary  here,  how- 
ever, to  trace  th^r  history  further  than  to  remark,  that  by  the 
time  the  Sikhs  came  into  collision  with  the  British  empire  id 
India,  they  had  grown  into  a  powerful  natioD,  bound  togeth^  not 
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only  by  social  and  political  ties,  bat  by  the  still  more  BtmgaA 
bonds  of  a  common  creed.  The  history  of  Mohammedanism  fbr- 
nishes  sufficiently  striking  evidence  of  the  remarkable  eflEeets  thai 
may  result  from  snch  a  source,  and  the  Sikhs,  or  **  diadples," 
appear  to  be  not  a  whit  behind  the  zeal  of  the  Arabian  prophefi 
followers  in  their  devotion  to  the  ''  Khalsa,"  or  chosen  people. 
The  powerful  influence  of  such  a  bond  of  union  can  hardly  be 
overrated,  though  unfortunately  the  true  character  of  the  Sikh 
nation  was  completely  misunderstood  previous  to  the  war ;  and 
the  source,  as  well  as  the  spirit,  of  the  continued  reyolntions  which 
created  such  alarm  on  the  northern  frontiers  of  British  India, 
entirely  escaped  the  notice  of  the  sagacious  diplomatists  who 
conducted  our  intercourse  with  that  people.  It  would  now  seem, 
that  so  far  from  the  revolutions  and  tumults  being  the  evidences 
of  disunion  and  revolt  among  that  people,  they  originated  in 
their  devotion  to  the  essential  elements  of  their  singular  polity, 
while  it  was  the  successive  rulers,  who  struggled  with  them  and 
sought  alliances  with  the  English,  that  were  in  reality  mutineers 
and  rebels  against  the  state.  Ambition,  and  the  desire  for 
unlimited  power,  overcame  in  the  minds  of  successive  Sikh  rulers 
the  earlier  bonds  of  good  faith  as  members  of  the  Ehalsa,  but  the 
very  cause  of  alienation  between  the  rulers  and  the  people  sup- 
plied a  stronger  bond  of  union  to  the  latter.  The  soldiery  talked 
of  themselves  as  pre-eminently  the  "  Punt'h  Khalsajeo,"  or  con- 
gregation of  believers,  and  their  leaders  were  awed  into  submission 
by  the  resolute  spirit  with  which  they  were  animated.  It  was  by 
this  united  and  resolute  bodv  that  successive  revolutions  were 
brought  about,  and  one  ruler  after  another  dethroned  and  put  to 
death.  Doubtless  such  a  state  of  things  was  well  calculated  to 
excite  uneasiness  among  neighbouring  states,  and  might  perhaps 
be  justly  enough  characterized  both  as  fanatic  and  revolutionary, 
according  to  more  civilized  notions  of  social  and  political  compacts. 
Nevertheless,  it  was  manifestly  something  altogether  different 
from  the  mutinies  and  rebellions  of  an  ordinary  army  of  hireling 
soldiery,  such  as  has  most  commonly  opposed  our  arms  in  the 
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Eut,  wbere  the  only  bond  which  nciirei  the  mtvIcm  of  the  sol- 
dierjr  ii  the  prospect  of  pay  and  plonder.  Hera,  tberefora,  the 
Sepi^  force,  by  which  so  much  haa  been  aocompliBbed  for  British 
power  in  India,  was  opposed  by  native  aoldiera,  actuated  by  all 
tbe  inspiring  infloencea  of  patriotic  feeling,  aa  weU  as  by  the 
wilder  fire  of  &natio  seal.  It  waa  doubly  inonmbent  on  Britiah 
India  to  lean  for  aafe^  on  the  indomitable  energy  and  valonr  of 
her  European  troops,  who  eould  alone  be  safely  intmated  to  cope 
with  snob  a  foe. 

The  first  acta  of  aggreerion  wera  cbaiscterietio  of  the  miciTilised 
nee,  with  whom  collision  bad  become  inevitable.  Inteltigenca 
reached  Ferozepore,  on  the  £th  of  December  1845,  that  a  party 
of  Sikbs  bad  croased  the  river  and  carried  off  fifty  of  our  camels, 
with  which  they  had  retraced  their  atept,  in  order  to  distribnte  the 
boo^  in  their  own  camp.  Several  parties  of  their  borse  conlinning 
on  the  left  bank,  it  was  deemed  advisable,  on  the  same  day  on 
wbicb  this  information  arrived,  to  send  off  a  strong  force  for  tbe 
purpose  of  protecting  some  military  storea  that  were  on  their  way 
from  Dhnrmmkote  to  Ferosepore.  On  the  6th,  three  days'  sup- 
plies were  ordered  to  be  Isid  in  by  the  diSerent  ragiments,  and  it 
was  supposed  that  operations  against  the  Sikhs  would  be  com- 
menced without  delay.  This,  however,  was  not  the  case,  the 
measure  bung  merely  one  of  precaution.  On  the  8th,  the  Sikh 
troops  began  to  appear  in  large  masses  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Sntiedge,  and  thdr  numbers,  on  the  two  foUowiog  days,  greatly 
inereased :  they  had  a  good  deal  of  aiUllery  with  them,  which  tbey 
were  constantly  discharging.  From  opposite  Ferosepore,  they 
occupied  the  bank  of  the  river  as  fiu-  as  Hurreekee  ghent,  some 
thirty-five  miles'  distance,  and  considerable  parties  of  their  cavalry 
crossed  to  tbe  left  bank,  within  their  own  territory,  however,  and 
commenced  cntting  of  supplies,  in  a  manner  which  led  to  some 
apprahensions  in  Ferozepora  that  their  store  of  firewood  and 
bboosa  might  ran  short.  Between  the  8th  and  lltb,  tbirty  more 
camels  were  carried  off  to  the  other  side  of  the  river,  making  a 
total  of  raghty.   On  the  Sib  or  10th,  the  main  body  that  was  oppo- 
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site  Fezosepore  changed  iti  poeition,  tad  mored  a  liftlls  19  fk 
river  towards  the  Hurreekee  ghaat;  and  a  nunoor  kaTiag  ftad 
its  way  to  Ferozepore,  on  the  night  of  the  lOth,  that  the  SSkkB 
were  croesing  in  nombers,  the  aanstant  qvartermaaler-geiienli 
Caption  Egerton,  was  directed  to  reconnoitre  earlj  on  the  fi>Uow* 
ing  morning.  He  went,  escorted  bj  a  squadron  of  the  8th  light 
cavalry,  and  on  approaching  the  point  at  which  he  e]qieeted  to 
find  them,  he  left  the  escort  behind,  and  rode  fi>rwaid  with  two 
orderlies.  The  Sikhs  were  seen  to  be  busy  collecting  boata  aboot 
eight  miles  from  Ferozepore,  a  litUe  beyond  oar  boundary  lins^ 
and  they  no  sooner  perceived  Captain  Egerton,  than  they  fiial 
upon  him.  It  would  appear  that  the  men  who  fired  were  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  river,  and  only  some  600  yards  from  Captain 
Egerton.  Certain  it  is  that  the  balls  fell  around  him,  and  that 
the  moment  the  firing  commenced  by  the  party,  the  alarm  was 
given  in  the  whole  camp,  the  drums  beat  to  arms,  and  the  whola 
of  the  force  turned  out  with  great  rapidity.  t 

It  was  now  evident  to  all  that  a  Punjaub  campaign  was  inevi- 
table. The  whole  of  the  ladies  in  the  camp  of  the  govemor-generd 
who  had  proceeded  to  the  frontier  to  watch  the  progress  of  eventi| 
now  took  their  departure  and  returned  to  Umballah,  while  orders 
were  issued  to  troops  in  all  directions  to  move  up  with  all  practi- 
cable  baste  to  the  frontier.  The  governor-general  paid  a  hurried 
visit  to  Loodiana  on  the  11th,  and  inspected  the  troops  there,  re- 
turning aftenvards  to  Sirhind.  The  Sikh  vakeel  at  Loodiana 
received  his  congS^  while  the  British  agents  at  the  Lahore  ooort 
were  ordered  to  withdraw  themselves — a  sure  sign  of  coming  hos- 
tilities. By  the  12th,  about  10,000  Sikhs  had  crossed  the  river, 
with  twenty-seven  guns,  at  a  place  about  twelve  miles  from  Feroze- 
pore, and  on  the  13th  they  were  seven  miles  from  that  station, 
crossing  men  and  guns,  by  a  bridge  of  boats,  with  great  activity 
and  expedition.  The  ladies  at  Ferozepore  were  now  all  sent  into 
the  fort  for  safety,  and  an  immediate  attack  was  expected.  On 
the  Idth,  the  governor-general  issued  a  proclamation,  setting  forth 
the  views  and  objects  of  the  British  government,  and  summoning 
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■H  tbe  chieft  snd  lirdan  of  tha  protected  territoriM  to  Trader 
fluthfol  nrrice  agaiiiBt  the  commoii  enemy. 

The  Indian  mail  of  FebnHry  1846,  whidi  bronght  advices  from 
Bombay  up  to  the  3d  of  the  previona  month,  startled  ell  who 
sympathized  in  the  fbrtnoea  of  oar  Eutorn  empire,  with  the  news 
that  a  great  battle  had  been  fongbt  oa  the  banks  <^  the  Satledge^ 
while  it  left  the  resnlt  in  the  ntmoet  ancertainty.  Bnmoar  im- 
meiuely  exa^erated  the  nmnber  of  the  Bikh  fbrces,  and  the 
pnblio  mind,  still  agitated  with  the  recollection  of  the  early  reverse! 
ID  Afghanistan,  was  thrown  anew  into  a  atate  of  feverish  ezute- 
ment  by  the  natnre  of  the  information  thns  imperfectly  conveyed. 

Sir  John  Littler  had  been  left  with  a  body  of  7000  men  to 
defend  the  exposed  post  of  Feroaepore.  This  was  menaced  by 
the  overwhelming  forces  of  the  Sikhs,  but  the  British  commander 
■howed  a  retolate  and  undaunted  front,  and  boldly  led  ont  his 
little  force  to  give  them  battle.  Had  the  Sikh  leaders  been  aa 
reiolntely  bent  on  the  defeat  and  extermination  of  their  opponents 
aa  the  faithfhl  Kbalta  were,  it  may  be  well  donbted  if  all  the 
heroism  of  this  isolated  division  of  the  British  army  would  have 
aaved  it  from  destniction.  But  Lai  Sing  and  Tej  Sing  were  both 
j^babty  in  greater  dread  of  their  Sikh  fbllowen  than  of  their 
British  foes,  and  regarded  the  chances  of  victory  wilh~  greater 
dread  than  the  prospect  of  a  de^t,  which  wonld  dieperBO  Uie  en< 
tbnsiastic  Sikhs,  who,  amid  all  their  fickleness  to  their  leaders, 
maintained  an  unimpeachable  fidelity  to  their  faith.  A  battle, 
however,  had  become  inevitable,  and  the  nunonra  which  conveyed 
the  firet  uncertain  and  contradictory  reports,  magnified  the  diffi- 
enltiea  experienced  by  the  British  forces  into  renewed  disasters,  if 
not  absolute  defeat.  Donbts  and  fears,  however,  were  speedily 
dissipated  by  the  arrival  of  well-aothenticated  news  of  vietory, 
thongb  porcbased  at  a  cost  which  served  to  temper  the  rejoionga 
at  a  partial  trinmph  with  many  fBara, 

The  first  battle  foaght  with  the  Sikhs  look  place  on  the  I8th  of 
Deeember,  between  the  Ambala  and  Loodiana  divisions  of  the 
British  army,  which  bad  been  prudently  united  by  order  of  Lord 
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Har^n^  and  a  detBohment  of  the  Sikh  army  under  I4I  8 
The  two  armies  met  at  Moodkee,  twenty  mile*  fiom  I 
and  the  Sikhs  immediately  hegan  the  attack.  The  whole  fanm 
under  Lord  Gough  amounted  to  about  11,000,  ivhQe  th«  ESUs 
were  estimated  at  30,000  men,  with  forty  gnu.  The  Sikbawon 
repnlsed  with  sereie  loss,  and  sereoteen  of  their  gong  wen  takes; 
bnt  the  Bridsh  learned  in  tlie  battle  of  Moodkee  the  tbIoot  <i  ■ 
the  enemy  with  wluch  th«y  had  to  contend.  The  fbreea  of  IJard 
Goagh,  already  too  few,  wen  ndnced  by  a  loee  of  316  IdUed  and 
657  wonnded ;  among  the  former  of  whom  wen  Major-OeiMnli 
Sir  Robert  Sale  and  Sir  John  M'CsskilL  The  oommandeg-in- 
chief  remarks  in  his  deepatch;  "The  troops'were  in  a  state  at 
great  exhaustioo,  principally  from  the  want  of  water,  which  was 
not  procurable  on  the  road,  when,  about  three  P.m.,  information  was 
recdved  that  the  Sikh  army  was  advandng ;  and  the  troops  had 
scarcely  time  to  get  under  arms,  and  move  to  thdr  positions,  when 
the  fact  was  ascertained.  I  immediately  pushed  forward  the 
horse  artillery  and  cavalry,  directing  the  infantry,  aocompanied  by 
the  field-hatteries,  to  move  forward  to  support.  We  had  not  pro- 
ceeded beyond  two  miles,  when  we  found  the  enemy.  Th^  evi- 
dently had  either  jnst  taken  up  this  posi^on,  or  were  advaaeiii^iB 
order  of  battle  against  us.  To  resist  thrar  attack,  and  to  cover  the 
formation  of  the  infantry,  T  advanced  the  cavalry  under  Brigadieis 
White,  Goagh,  and  Mactier,  rapidly  to  the  front,  in  columns  of 
eqnadrons,  and  occupied  the  pl^n.  They  were  speedily  followed 
by  the  five  troops  of  horse-artillery,  under  Brigadier  Brooke,  who 
took  np  a  forward  position,  having  the  cavalry  then  on  his  flanks. 
The  country  is  a  dead  flat,  covered  at  short  intervals  with  a  low, 
but,  in  some  places,  thick  jhow  jungle,  and  dotted  with  sandy 
hillocks.  The  enemy  screened  their  infantry  and  artillery  behind 
this  jangle,  and  such  undolations  as  the  ground  afforded ;  and, 
whilst  our  twelve  battalions  formed  from  echelon  of  brigade  into 
line,  opened  a  very  severe  cannonade  upon  our  advancing  troops, 
which  was  vigoronaly  replied  to  by  the  battery  of  horse-artillery 
under  Brigadier  Brooke,  which  was  soon  joined  by  the  two  light 
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field-bkUenet.  The  rapid  and  well-directod  fire  ot  oar  aTtallery 
appeared  soon  to  paralyze  tliat  of  the  enemy;  and,  as  it  was 
neeessaiy  to  complete  our  infantry  disposidons  witliont  advanciiig 
the  artillery  too  near  to  the  jungle,  I  directed  the  cavalry  under 
Brigadiers  White  and  Gongh  to  make  a  flank  movement  on  the 
enemy's  left,  with  a  viev  of  threatening  and  taming  that  flank, 
if  poanble.  With  praieenorthy  gallantry,  the  3d  light  dragoons, 
vitli  the  2d  brigade  of  cavalry,  consisting  of  the  body-gnard  and 
5th  light  cavalry,  with  a  portion  of  the  4th  lancets,  tamed  the 
left  of  the  Sikh  army,  and,  sweeping  along  the  whole  rear  of  its 
in&ntry  and  gnss,  ulenced  fi>r  a  time  the  latter,  and  put  thur 
nnmeroos  cavalry  to  flight.  Whilst  this  moTement  was  taking 
place  on  the  enemy's  left,  I  directed  the  remunder  of  the  4tli 
lancers,  the  9th  irregular  cavalry,  mider  Brigadier  Afactier,  with 
a  light  field-battery,  to  threaten  their  right.  This  mancearre  was 
also  saccesafdl.  Had  not  the  infantry  and  gnns  of  the  enemy 
been  screened  by  the  jungle,  these  brilliant  charges  of  the  cavalry 
.  would  have  been  productive  of  greater  eSect,  When  the  in&ntry 
advanced  to  the  attack,  Brigadier  Brooke  rapidly  pushed  on  his 
horse-artillery  close  to  the  jungle,  and  the  cannonade  was  renuned 
on  both  sides.  The  infantry  under  Majur-GeoerHls  Sir  Harry 
Smith,  Gilbert,  and  Sir  John  M'Caskill,  attacked  in  echelon  of 
lines  the  enemy's  in&ntry,  almost  invisible  amongst  wood  and  the 
approaching  darkness  of  night  The  opposition  of  the  enemy  was 
such  as  might  have  been  expected  from  troops  who  had  everything 
at  stake,  and  who  had  long  vaunted  of  being  irreuslible.  Their 
ample  and  extended  line,  from  their  great  saperiority  of  nnmben, 
&r  outflanked  ours;  but  this  was  counteracted  by  the  flank  move- 
ments of  our  cavalry.  The  attack  of  the  infantry  now  commenced, 
and  the  roll  of  fire  horn  this  powerful  arm  soon  convinced  the 
Sikh  army  that  they  had  met  with  a  foe  they  little  expected. 
Their  whole  force  was  driven  from  position  after  position  with 
great  slaughter,  and  the  loss  of  seventeen  pieces  of  artillery,  some 
of  them  of  heavy  calibre ;  our  infantry  using  that  never-Euling 
weapon,  the  bayonet,  whenever  the  enemy  stood.    Night  only 
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Mred  diem  from  worse  dissiter,  fbr  this  itoat  oonfliet  ww  n^m- 
tained  daring  an  hour  and  a  half  ai  dim  fltariight,  amidat  a  ckvl 
of  duBt  from  the  aaadv  plain,  vhicb  yet  more  obscored  tmKj 
ol^ect." 

The  experience  acquired  by  this  victory  taught  the  Britiih 
leaden  the  neceHsity  for  bringing  every  available  meana  to  bear 
against  their  brave  and  resolute  enemy.  When  it  became  evidest 
that  the  Sikha  were  marching  in  force  towards  the  Sotledge,  beat 
on  aisuming  the  initiative  in  the  war,  Sir  Henry  Hardinge^  who 
had  proceeded  to  the  espected  scene  of  conteet,  tenderedhia  aerrioM 
to  the  commander-in-chieil  and  assumed  the  position  of  second  in 
command.  By  the  arrangements  which  he  effected,  the  largeat 
possible  force  was  placed  at  the  command  of  Sir  Hugh  Gongh,  to 
oppose  the  Sikh  invaders.  According  to  the  governor- general's 
despatch,  the  Sikh  army,  which  occupied  the  intrenched  camp  at 
Ferozeshah,  amounted  to  60,000  men,  while  the  British  tbrcei 
opposed  to  them  did  not  exceed  17,000  men;  whilst  the  Sikhi, 
at  the  same  time,  possessed  an  artillery  vastly  soperior  to  onr 
own,  both  in  respect  of  tlie  number  and  weight  of  their  guns. 

The  Sikh  army  encamped  in  the  form  of  a  horee-aboe  arotmd 
the  village  of  Ferozeshah,  about  ten  miles  from  the  sceue  of  thdr 
partial  defeat  at  Moodkce,  and  nearly  at  an  equal  distance  from 
FeroKcpore.  On  the  21st  of  December,  a  junction  was  effected 
with  Sir  John  Litller's  division,  and  an  immediate  attack  on 
the  enemy's  position  was  resolved  upon ;  but  considerable  delay 
occurred  before  the  arrangements  could  be  completed,  and  it  was 
within  an  hour  of  sunset  before  the  assault  was  commenced. 
Captain  Cnnningbam,  who  is  no  less  eager  to  paint  the  evi- 
dences of  bravery  and  military  skill  displayed  by  the  Sikha, 
than  to  speak  of  the  errora  and  shortcomings,  real  or  anppoaed, 
of  their  opponents,  remarks  of  the  proceedings  on  the  evening 
of  the  2l8t  December :—"  The  confident  English  had  at  last 
got  the  field  they  wanted;  they  marched  in  even  array,  and  their 
famed  artillery  opened  its  steady  fire.  But  the  gnna  of  the  Sikhs 
were  served  with  rapidity  and  predsion,  and  the  fbot-aoldien 
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■tood  between  and  beliind  the  Iwttfiriei,  firm  in  their  oTder,  and 
active  with  their  muskets.  The  resistance  met  was  wholly  un- 
expected, and  all  itarted  with  astonish ment.  Grmi  were  dis- 
moonted,  and  their  ammnnition  was  blown  into  the  air;  Bquadnma 
.were  checked  in  mid-career;  battalion  after  battalion  was  bnrled 
back  with  shattered  ranks,  and  it  was  not  until  after  sunset  that 
portions  of  the  enemy's  position  were  finally  carried.  Darkness, 
and  the  obstinacy  of  the  contest,  threw  the  English  intoconiuEion; 
men  of  all  regiments  and  arms  were  mixed  together;  generals 
were  doublfiil  of  the  fact  or  of  the  extent  of  their  own  sncoess,  and 
colonels  knew  not  what  had  become  of  the  regiments  they  com- 
manded, or  of  the  army  of  which  th^  formed  a  part  Some 
portions  of  the  enemy's  line  had  not  been  broken,  and  the  nncap' 
tnicd  gnns  were  turned  by  the  Sikhs  upon  mtsses  of  soldiers 
oppressed  with  cold,  thirst,  and  fatigue,  and  who  attracted  the 
atiention  of  the  watcbfnl  enemy  by  lighting  firea  of  brushwood  to 
warm  their  stiffened  limbs.  The  position  of  the  English  was  one 
of  real  danger  and  great  perplexity ;  their  mercenaries  had  proved 
ibemselTes  good  soldiers  in  fordgn  conntries  as  well  as  in  India 
itael^  when  discipline  waa  little  known,  or  while  success  was 
continuous;  bnt  in  a  few  bonrs,  the  fire  thousand  children  of  a 
distant  land  found  that  their  art  had  been  learnt,  and  that  an 
onergency  bad  arisen  which  would  tax  thdr  energies  to  the 
ntmoat.  On  that  memorable  night,  the  English  were  hardly 
masters  of  the  groimd  on  which  they  stood ;  they  had  no  reserre 
at  band,  while  the  enemy  bad  feUen  back  upon  a  second  army, 
and  could  renew  the  fight  with  increased  numbers." 

The  night  that  intervened  between  the  commencement  and  the 
doae  of  the  battle  of  Ferozeshab,  must  hare  been  one  of  the  deepest 
anxiety  to  tbe  British  commanders;  bnt  it  was  a  night,  too,  rendered 
memorable  by  the  display  of  heroic  qnalities  of  the  trueat  stamp. 
The  private  letters  of  the  governor- gen  end,  cited  with  enthnsiaam 
by  Sir  Bohert  Peel,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  to  an  admiring  and 
sympathising  audience,  afford  some  glimpses  alike  of  the  snffer- 
iaga  and  tbe  glories  of  that  terrible  night.     "The  night  of  the 
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Slot  of  December,"  wrote  Sir  Heni;  Hardinge  to  the  mmatait 
"  wu  the  most  eKtraordin&ry  of  ray  life.  I  bironacked  with  Dm 
men  without  food  or  covering,  and  our  nights  are  Intter  oold.  A 
burning  camp  in  our  front,  our  brave  fellowB  lying  down  under  a 
heavy  cannonade,  whicli  continned  daring  the  whole  night,  mixed 
with  the  wild  criea  of  the  Sikhs,  our  English  hurrah,  the  tramp 
of  men,  and  the  groans  of  the  dying.  In  this  state,  with  a  hand- 
ful of  men  who  had  carried  the  batteries  the  night  before,  I 
remained  till  morning,  taking  very  short  intervals  of  rest  by  lyi^ 
down  with  various  regiments  in  succession,  to  asoertun  their 

temper  and  revive  their  spirits I  found  myself  again 

with  my  old  friends  of  the  29th,  Slst,  50th,  and  9th,  all  in  good 
heart.  ....  My  answer  to  all  and  every  man  waa,  that  we 
must  Ggbt  it  out,  attack  the  enemy  vigorously  at  daybreak,  best 
him,  or  die  hononrably  on  the  field.  The  gallant  old  general 
(Sir  Hugh  Gough),  kind-hearted,  and  heroically  brave,  entirely 
coincided  with  me." 

But  little  were  the  exhausted  troops  allowed  to  slumber  in 
peace,  where  they  lay,  with  their  arms  at  their  side,  ready  with 
the  dawn  to  renew  the  bloody  struggle.  "  Night  fell,"  says  Lord 
Gough  in  his  despatch,  "  while  the  conflict  was  everywhere 
raging.  Although  I  now  brought  up  Major-General  Sir  Hany 
Smith's  division,  and  he  captured  and  long  retained  another  part 
of  the  poution,  and  her  Majesty's  3d  light  dragoons  charged  and 
took  some  of  the  most  formidable  batteries,  yet  the  enemy  remained 
in  pOBsession  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the  great  qoadrangle, 
whilst  our  troops,  intermingled  with  theirs,  kept  possession  of  the 
remainder,  and  finally  bivouacked  upon  it,  exhausted  by  their 
gallant  efforts,  greatly  reduced  in  numbers,  and  suffering  extremely 
from  thirst,  yet  animated  by  an  indomitable  spirit  In  this  state 
of  things,  the  long  night  wore  away.  Near  the  middle  of  it,  one 
of  their  heavy  guna  was  advanced,  and  played  with  deadly  effect 
upon  our  troops.  Sir  Henry  Hardinge  immediately  formed  her 
Majesty's  80th  foot  and  the  let  European  light  infantry.  They 
were  led  to  the  attack  hy  their  commanding-oflicers,  and  animated 
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ID  thdr  ezertioiu  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Wood,  wlio  wai  WDanded 
in  tbe  oatset.  The  80th  captured  the  gun,  and  the  enemy,  dis- 
mayed by  this  connter-eheck,  did  not  venture  to  presa  on  fiirtber. 
During  the  whole  night,  however,  they  continued  to  hanae  our 
troc^  by  fire  of  artillery,  wherever  moonlight  discovered  our 
pontion.  Bnt,"  adds  the  commander-in-chie^  "with  daylight 
eame  retribadon.  Oar  iofantry  formed  in  line,  supported  on  both 
flanka  by  horse-artillery,  wfailat  a  Gre  was  opened  from  our  centre 
by  such  of  our  heavy  guns  as  remuned  efiective,  aided  by  a  fiiglit 
of  rocketa.  A  mashed  battery  played  with  great  effect  npon  thia 
{Knot,  diamounting  our  pieces,  and  blowing  up  our  tmubriia.  At 
this  moment,  Lieutenant-General  Sir  Henry  Hardinge  placed 
himtelf  at  the  head  of  the  left,  whilst  I  rode  at  the  head  of  the 
right  wing.  Oar  line  advanced,  and,  unchecked  by  the  enemy's 
Are,  drove  tbem  rapidly  oat  of  the  village  of  Ferozesbah  and  their 
encampment;  then,  changing  front  to  its  left,  on  its  centre,  our 
force  continued  U>  aweep  the  camp,  bearing  down  all  opposition, 
•ad  dislodged  the  enemy  from  their  whole  position.  The  line  then 
lialted,  as  if  on  a  day  of  manceoTre,  receiving  its  two  leaders,  as 
they  rode  along  its  front,  with  a  gratifying  cheer,  and  displaying 
the  captured  standards  of  the  Kbolsa  army.  We  bad  t^en  up- 
wards of  seventy-threa  pieces  of  cannon,  and  were  masters  of  iiia 
whole  field." 

The  victory  was  most  opportane,  and  might  well  fill  the  minds 
of  all  with  joy  and  gradtude.  Nevertheless,  though  a  complete, 
it  was  not  a  decinve  victory.  The  Sikhs  had,  indeed,  been  routed 
and  driven  frum  the  field.  "  For  twenty-four  hours,"  says  Lord 
Ooagh  in  bis  despatch,  "  not  a  Sikh  baa  appeared  in  our  front. 
The  remuns  of  the  Khalsa  army  are  said  to  be  in  fall  retreat 
across  the  Sutledge,  or  marching  up  its  left  bank,  towards  Hurree- 
keeputbur,  in  the  greatest  confdsion  and  dismay.  Their  camp  is 
the  scene  of  the  most  awfiil  carnage,  and  tbey  have  abandoned 
large  stores  of  grain,  camp- equipage,  and  ammunition."  However 
satisfactory  such  evidences  of  flight  might  be,  the  narratiou  of  the 
T-ia<chief  betrays  the  Esct,  that  the  exhausted  victors 
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had  beea  BsaUs  to  fiiUow  u  panmt  of  tha  ntnati^faB,  aad  Ari 
the  flTing  Sikha,  wbo  might  hm  been  aatterad  and  irtrtngwMj 
broken  b;  a  timely  pnniiit,  had  been  allowed  to  tmac  the  Sntladga 
at  their  leisnie,  and  to  re-form  on  the  oppoaite  bank.  The  Icm  o( 
the  British  wu  rery  aevere.  The  o£Bcial  despatdbsa  atate  694 
killed  and  1731  wounded,  or  3115  in  all,  amonnting  to  aboot  a 
Berenth  of  the  whole  British  force  in  the  field. 

The  battle  of  Ferozesbab  threatened  to  prore  afrnitlea  rieiarf. 
Within  a  few  days  of  the  terminatioa  of  that  giwat  battle,  the 
Sikbi  vers  preparing  to  renew  the  atrn^le — to  recron  tba 
Stitledge  in  the  face  of  onr  vidoriotu  anny.  The  sdrantaget 
wluch  we  had  gained  we  could  not  follow  up:  we  bad  learnt  that 
our  artillery  was  not  snfBcientlj  powerful  to  silence  the  Sikh  pan, 
and  that  thongh  oar  force  might  be  strong  enongh  for  the  parpoui 
of  defence,  for  which  it  bad  been  assembled,  it  was  incompetent  lot 
the  greater  work  of  rolling  back  the  tide  of  inTasioo,  and  eanytng 
the  war  into  the  country  of  the  enemy.  It  was  detenuined,  there- 
fore, by  the  Britiiih  chiefs,  that  oar  array  should  Temain  in  aa 
attitude  of  defence,  until  the  reinforcements  from  Hesrat,  and 
the  heavy  guns  and  ordnance  stores,  which  bad  been  ordered  ^ 
from  Deibi,  conld  reach  the  banks  of  the  Sntledge. 

Meanwhile,  in  the  middle  of  January,  a  strong  body  of  KUu 
nnder  Runjoor  Sing,  with  a  train  of  seventy  pieces  of  artillety, 
crossed  the  Sntledge  within  a  few  miles  of  oar  finotier-atation  of 
Loodiana.  It  was  said  that  his  object  was  to  intercept  onrconvoy 
with  the  heavy  guns ;  bat  subseqaent  inqniriei  proved  the  &Uacy 
of  this  conviction.  Be  this  as  it  may,  Sir  Hany  Smith,  with  ■ 
force  of  all  arms,  was  sent  to  the  relief  ot  Loodiana,  which  the 
enemy  were  thna  threatening.  Loodiana  was  relieved,  but  a 
skirmish  with  the  enemy  af  Bnddowal  terminated  in  what  must 
be  regarded  as  a  disaster.  Sir  Harry  Smith  lost  a  large  portion 
of  his  baggage;  and  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  admirable  effort*  of 
the  cavalry  under  Brigadier  Cureton,  would  probably  hare  Int  a 
large  portion  of  his  force. 

The  Sikhs  teemed  about  to  retrieve  their  loaaea,  and  naitb 
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vietorioui  into  tbe  British  dominions.  Golab  Sing  was  choBen 
tbtar  leader,  and  with  the  nnanimity  and  Tigonr  of  determined 
oomtcala  and  a  definite  plan  of  action,  the  Khalsa  foi^ot  their 
prOTions  losses,  and  boasted  that  the  British  anny  should  be  anni- 
hilated, or  driven  in  diahonour  from  tbe  field.  But  the  time  was 
gone  when  unity  in  the  councils  of  Sikhs  could  seonre  their  trimnph 
orer  the  conqoeron  of  the  East.  Sir  Harry  Smith  was  the  first 
to  give  the  check  to  those  who  bad  momentarily  tanuBbed  his 
well-won  repntadon.  With  the  rBinforcements  he  had  received, 
which  rused  the  forces  nnder  bis  command  to  11,000  men,  he 
marched  on  the  28th  of  January  1846,  determined  to  give  the 
enemy  battle.  Tbe  commander-in-chief  bad  reinforced  him  on 
tbe  26tb  both  with  cavalry  and  gnns,  and  on  the  fbUow!n|'  day 
he  occnjned  their  deserted  poritJon.  The  Sikhs  retreated  about 
ten  miles,  towards  tbe  banks  of  the  Sntledge,  where  they  were 
joined  by  a  reinforcement,  which  raised  their  forces  to  fully  15,000 
men,  and  they  t«ok  np  a  position,  with  tbe  village  of  Aleewal  on 
tbdr  left,  and  threw  up  banks  of  earth  to  protect  their  line  in 
front,  and  oppose  additional  impediments  to  their  assailants.  Sir 
Harry  Smith's  narrative  of  tbe  battle  which  followed  is  charac- 
ferixed  by  singular  coolness  and  precision ;  "  As  I  neared  the 
enemy,"  be  remarks  in  his  despatch,  "  tbe  ground  became  most 
fiavoorable  for  tbe  troops  to  manisavTe,  bang  open  and  bard  grass 
land.  I  ordered  the  cavalry  to  take  gronnd  to  tbe  right  and  left 
by  brigades,  thus  displaying  the  heads  of  the  infantry  colnrans, 
and  as  they  reached  the  hard  gronnd  I  directed  them  to  deploy 
into  line.  Brigadier  Godby's  brigade  was  in  direct  echelon  to  the 
rear  of  the  right,  the  Shekawstte  infantry  in  like  manner  to  the 
rear  of  my  left,  the  cavalry  in  direct  echelon  on,  and  weU  to  the 
rear,  of  both  flanks  of  the  infantry.  The  artillery  massed  on  the 
right,  and  centre  and  left.  After  deployment,  I  observed  the 
enemy's  left  to  oatflank  me;  I  therefore  broke  into  open  colnmng, 
and  took  gronnd  to  my  right:  when  I  had  gained  snffident 
ground,  the  troops  wheeled  into  line ;  there  was  no  dust,  the  snn 
shone  brightly.  Tbe  manceavrefl  were  performed  with  the  celerity 
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A^  praanan  of  tha  moft  comet  field-day.  The  glirieBiayflf  Aa 
bftjoneta  lad  iwordi  of  this  order  of  battlo  wm  noet  impon^ 
and  the  tine  adTBDced.  ScMCely  had  it  mored  ferwrd  180  ymA, 
vfaen,  at  tea  o'clock,  the  enemy  opened  a  fierce  eawnooada  fivaa  hk 
whole  lioe.  At  first  hia  balls  fell  ahort,  bnt  qnieklj  reached  of. 
Thw  upon  him,  and  capable  of  better  aKertuniBg  hb  poaition,  I 
was  eiXDpelled  to  halt  the  line,  thongh  under  fire,  fibr  a  few 
mooieats,  until  I  aacertained  that  by  bringing  up  my  rigU  aod 
eairying  the  village  of  Aleenl,  I  could  with  great  eSeet  jn- 
dpitate  myaelf  npon  hia  left  and  centre." 

The  capture  of  the  village  proved  an  earner  taak  tbaa  waa  aati- 
eipated.  The  bolden  of  the  post  speedily  gave  way  bofbra  the 
determined  charge  of  the  Britigh  brigailea.  The  Sikha  atood  their 
gronnd  on  the  field,  however,  with  the  most  resolnte  valonr,  and 
sren  threatened  at  one  time  to  outflank  the  right  wing  ti  the 
Britiah.  "The  enemy,"  says  Sir  Harry  Smith,  "foogiht  with 
mnch  reaolntion ;  they  muntuned  freqoent  renoonntera  with  ovr 
cavalry  band  to  hand.  la  one  charge  of  in&uitiy  npon  her 
Majesty'!  IGth  lancers,  they  threw  away  thedr  mnaketa,  and  came 
on  with  thur  awords  and  targets  agwnat  the  lance."  Bnt  thor 
brave  reaiatance  proved  nnavailing.  They  made  aeveral  ioeSbetaal 
attempts  to  rally,  bat  at  length  were  driven  acron  the  Sotledge 
with  immente  loaa,  and  in  the  utmost  confuaion  and  terror.  The 
whole  artillery  of  the  enemy  was  either  captured  or  destroyed; 
52  guns  remained  in  the  bauds  of  the  victors.  The  whole  of  the 
Sikh  camp,  baggage,  stores  of  ammunition,  grain,  and  nearly 
overything  brought  into  the  field,  remuoed  as  the  spoila  of  the 
oouquerors ;  and  the  commander  exultingly  exclaims  ia  his  de- 
spatch, "  I  am  onwont  to  praise  when  praise  is  not  merited,  and  I 
here  mnat  avowedly  express  my  firm  opinion  and  conviction  that 
no  troops  in  any  battle  on  record  ever  behaved  more  nobly." 

The  victory  of  Aleewal  was  an  important  one.  The  nomber 
engaged  was  indeed  comparatively  small ;  bnt  the  effect  of  this 
oj^Mrtnne  deieat  of  the  Sikhs,  at  the  very  time  when  th^  w«« 
rejoicing  in  united  councils,  and  exulting  in  anticipated  rictory, 
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oompletelf  oreiiihrew  their  whole  Khemei.  Golab  Sing,  instead 
<tf  ftttampting  to  rally  his  defeated  forces,  npbruded  them  with  the 
nuhneas  and  folly  of  hoping  to  orercome  the  conqaeron  of  India, 
and  immediately  opened  negotiatianB  with  the  English  commander. 
Another  battle,  however,  had  to  be  fongbt,  and  another  Tictoiy 
won,  before  the  British  conquerors  could  dictate  terms  to  the  hardy 
and  resolute  race  vrhom  thej  encountered  on  the  northern  boim- 
daries  of  British  empire  in  the  East.  The  terms  (^red  by  the 
Bridsh  leaders  in  reply  to  the  negotiations  of  Golab  Sing  were 
SQcb  as  mnst  be  acknowledged  to  aSbrd  reasonable  evidence  of  the 
integrity  of  their  motirea  in  entering  on  the  contest  They  dis- 
elumed  all  desire  of  annexation  or  conquest,  and  intimated  their 
readiness  to  acknowledge  a  Sikh  sovereignty  in  Lahore,  so  soon 
•■  the  army  should  be  disbanded.  But,  however  reasonable  and 
erven  generous  such  terms  might  appear  to  those  that  dictated 
them,  they  stmck  at  the  very  root  of  the  Kbalsa's  dreams  d 
supremacy  and  integrity. 

The  Sikhs,  meanwhile,  were  not  wanting  in  preparation  for 
renewing  the  contesL  The  brilliant  achievement  of  Sir  Harry 
Smith's  division  at  Aleewal,  had  been  conducted  with  an  amount 
(tf  boldness,  cantion,  and  military  skill,  worthy  of  a  brave  and  ex- 
perienced commander,  and  it  had  been  prodootire  of  the  happiest 
effects  on  British  interests  in  India ;  nevertheless,  it  was  only  the 
victory  of  a  division.  Its  moral  effect  in  confirming  the  oourage 
and  high  faith  in  the  destiny  of  British  arms  of  the  one  party,  and 
in  moving  the  opposite  party  to  despondency  and  dread,  was 
doubtless  great.  Fortune  had  deserted  the  Khalsa.  Defeat  and 
subjection  already  impended  over  them,  and  divided  councils  were 
hurrying  on  their  fate.  A  decisive  victory  was,  however,  still 
needed,  ere  the  British  conld  force  the  passage  of  the  Sutledge, 
and  become  masters  of  the  Punjaub. 

While  Sir  Harry  Smith  was  manosuvring  his  diTisIon,  and  the  - 
indispensable  rdnforcements  were  being  brought  up  &om  the  rear, 
the  main  body  of  the  Sikhs  had  been  no  less  active  in  their  pre- 
parations for  the  final  struggle.     They  had  gradually  brought  ths 
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greater  p«rt  of  thdr  mTaUable  force  into  «n  intrenelied  cunp  formed 
OB  the  left  bank  of  the  Sntledge,  and  which  comprised  within  its 
inegaUr  nmparta  the  whole  posBesaioiu  tbey  rtill  hdd  bj  fotee 
of  arms  in  the  British  dominionB.  Their  force  wu  estimated  at 
35,000  fighllng-men.  Bnt  the  defeat  at  Aleewal,  which  had 
proved  so  welcome  and  so  important  in  its  results  to  the  Brittsh, 
had  a  corresponding  depresrive  effect  on  the  Sikhs.  Some  of  the 
older  and  more  experienced  Sikh  chiefs  looked  forward  with 
sad  forebodings  to  the  approaching  contest,  and  one  &Toiirite 
leader,  Sham  Sing,  annoonced  to  the  desponding  Khalsa  his 
resolution  to  meet  death  in  the  foremost  ranks  that  engaged 
with  the  enemy,  and  so  to  ofier  himself  up  as  a  sacrifice  on  behalf 
of  the  sacred  commonwealth,   threatened  with  such   impending 

Confidence  and  joyful  anticipations  of  triamphpreTailed  tbrongb- 
out  the  British  camp.  The  victory  of  Aleewal  had  restored  (he 
faith  of  the  Sepoys  in  the  fortune  of  British  arms,  while  the  Euro- 
pean forces  exnlled  in  the  anticipation  of  victory.  Substantial 
grounds  of  confidence  had  meanwhile  been  snpplied  by  the  arrival 
of  the  heavy  ordnance,  with  abnndant  ammnnilion  and  stores. 
The  obstacles  which  had  impeded  their  earlier  operations,  and 
made  victory  so  difficult  aod  so  hardly  won,  no  longer  existed  to 
check  the  bold  advance  of  the  British  forces,  or  the  daring  impe- 
tuosity of  the  commander-in-chief.  The  lOlh  of  February,  only 
twelve  days  after  the  victory  of  Aleewal,  wss  fixed  for  storming 
the  Sikh  position,  and  driving  them  beyond  the  river.  Throogh 
indifference  or  neglect,  the  British  had  allowed  a  post  of  observa- 
tion of  some  importance  to  fait  into  the  hands  of  the  Sikhs,  and 
the  surprising  of  this  was  determined  upon  as  the  first  proceeding. 
I^ng  before  dawn,  the  whole  Brittsh  camp  was  in  motion,  and  an 
advanced  party  was  ordered  to  drive  in  the  enemy's  pickets.  The 
additional  gloom  of  a  thick  haze  added  to  the  darkness  of  the 
night,  as  the  British  forces  silently  advanced  to  assume  the  initia- 
tive in  thecontest;  but  the  posts  of  observation,  both  at  the  SobraoB 
and  in  front  of  Eoodeewalla,  were  found  unoccupied,  though  held 
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hj  ft  Btrong  force  on  the  previous  day.  The  Sikhs  were  every- 
where taken  by  aurpriae,  (uid  beat  loudly  to  anna  tbroughoat  their 
wide  iotrenchmenta  oq  both  sides  of  the  river.  The  Eogliah 
heavy  ordnance  bad  been  arranged  in  maaaea  on  aome  of  the  moat 
commanding  points  opposite  the  enemy's  intrenchmenta,  and  at 
annrise  the  batteries  opened  upon  them.  For  three  hours,  the 
deadly  shower  of  iron  bail  poured  down  upon  the  Sikh  forces 
within  their  iutrenchmentB,  mingled  with  the  more  deadly  shells, 
that  scattered  death  on  every  side  as  they  fell.  But  the  Sikh 
iotrenchments  bristled  with  the  heavy  ordnance  which  hod  told 
so  effectively  against  the  light  field-pieces  that  formed  the  sole 
British  artillery  in  the  earlier  engagements,  and  the  sun's  level 
rays  hardly  pierced  through  the  clonds  of  solphnrouB  smoke  that 
loomed  over  the  scene  of  deadly  strife.  "  Our  buttery  of  nioe- 
ponnders,"  says  the  commander-in-chief  in  his  despa.<:h,  "  opened 
near  the  little  Sobraon,  with  a  brigade  of  howitzers  formed  from 
the  light  field-batteries  and  troops  of  horse- artillery,  shortly  after 
daybreak.  But  it  was  half-past  six  before  the  whole  of  our  artil- 
lery fire  was  developed.  It  was  most  spirited  and  well  directed; 
bat  notwitbatanding  the  fonntdable  calibre  of  our  iron  guns, 
mortars,  and  howitzers,  and  the  admirable  way  in  which  they 
were  served,  and  aided  by  a  rocket-battery,  it  would  have  been 
visionary  to  expect  that  they  could,  within  any  limited  time, 
■  silence  the  fire  of  seventy  pieces  behind  well- constructed  batteries 
of  earth,  plank,  and  fascines,  or  dislodge  troops  covered  either 
by  redoubts  or  epaulcnients,  or  within  a  treble  line  of  trenches. 
The  effect  of  the  cannonade  was,  as  has  since  been  proved  by 
Kn  inspection  of  the  camp,  most  severely  felt  by  the  enemy; 
bnt  it  soon  became  evident  that  the  issue  of  this  struggle  must 
be  brought  to  the  arbitrement  of  mnsketry  and  the  bayoneL 
At  nine  o'clock.  Brigadier  Stacey's  brigade,  supported  on  either 
flank  by  Captains  Horsford's  and  Fordyce's  batteries,  and  Lien- 
tenant-CoIonel  Lane's  troop  of  horse -artillery,  moved  to  the 
attack  in  admirable  order.  The  infantry  and  gnna  aided 
each   other  correladrely.    The    former   marched    iteadily  on 
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in  line,  which  they  halted  onlj  to  correct  when  : 
The  Utter  took  np  snccesBiTe  positionfl  at  the  g>Uois  until  at 
length  they  were  within  three  hundred  yerda  of  the  henry 
batteries  of  the  Sikhe;  but,  notwithstanding  the  regrdarity, 
and  coolness,  and  adentifio  character  of  this  assault,  which 
Brigadier  WiUdnson  well  supported,  so  hot  was  the  fire  of 
cannon,  musketry,  end  znmboomcks,  kept  np  by  the  Khalsa 
troops,  that  it  seemed  for  some  moments  impossible  that  the 
intrenchments  could  be  won  under  it;  but  soon  persevering  gal- 
lantry triumphed,  and  the  whole  army  had  the  at^sfiulion  to 
see  the  gallant  Brigadier  Stacey's  soldiers  driving  the  Sikhs  in 
confusion  before  them  nithin  the  area  of  their  encampments." 
The  reBiBtance  of  the  Sikhs  was  terrible.  The  deadly  fire  of 
their  muskets  and  well-served  artillery,  mowed  down  the  ad- 
vancing liues  of  the  British,  and  compelled  them  to  give  way. 
The  first  assailants  were  repulsed,  but  they  rallied  and  retnmed 
to  the  charge,  and,  supported  by  the  advance  of  the  second  divi- 
sion, after  a  severe  struggle,  they  obtained  possession  of  some  of 
the  enemy's  most  important  batteries  in  the  front.  Still  the 
Sikhs  stood  their  gronnd.  No  panic  seized  these  hardy  enthu- 
siasts, though  thus  assailed  within  lh»r  own  iutrenchments.  One 
point  after  another  was  forced.  The  asppers  levelled  spaces  suf- 
ficient for  the  cavalry  to  pour  into  their  camp,  and  sustain  the 
efforts  of  the  infantry,  who  had  borne  the  brunt  of  the  deadly 
struggle.  But  still  the  Sikhs  fought  with  all  the  wild  fury  of 
despair.  Single  batteries  still  held  out,  and  hundreds  fell  in  the 
attempt  to  arrest  their  persevering  efforts  to  retrieve  the  hopeless 
fortunes  of  the  Khalsa.  "  The  interior,"  says  Captun  Cunning- 
ham, "  was  filled  with  courageous  men,  who  took  advantage  of 
every  obstacle,  and  fought  fiercely  for  every  spot  of  ground. 
The  traitor,  Tej  Sing,  indeed,  instead  of  leading  fresh  men  to  sus- 
tain the  failing  strength  of  the  troops  on  his  right,  fled  on  the 
first  assault,  and,  either  accidentally  or  by  design,  sank  a  boat  in 
the  middle  of  the  bridge  of  communication.  But  the  ancient 
Sham  Sing  remembered  his  tow;  ha  clothed  himself  in  simida 
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white  attire,  u  one  devoted  to  desith,  and  calling  on  all  aroand 
him  to  fight  for  the  Gooroo,  vbo  bad  promised  everlastiiig  bllu 
to  tbe  brare,  be  repeatedly  rallied  his  ihattered  ranks,  and  at  last 
fall  a  martTT  on  a  heap  of  bis  slain  conntrymen.  Otbera  might 
be  seen  standing  on  tbe  ramparta  anrid  shovers  of  balls,  mtring 
defiance  with  thur  swords,  or  telling  tbe  gunners  where  the  fur- 
haired  English  pressed  thickest  together.  Along  the  stronger 
half  of  the  battlements,  and  for  tbe  period  of  half  an  hoar,  the 
eonfliist  raged  sublime  in  all  ita  terrors.  Tbe  parapeta  were 
■prinkled  with  blood  from  end  to  end;  tbe  trenches  were  filled 
with  tbe  dead  and  tbe  dying.  Amid  the  deafening  roar  of 
cannon,  and  the  mnltitndinoos  fire  of  mnsketry,  the  sbonCs  of 
trinmph  or  of  scorn  were  yet  beard,  and  tbe  flashiog  of  innnmer- 
able  swords  was  yet  visible;  or,  from  time  to  time,  exploding 
magasines  of  powder  threw  hnrsting  shells,  beams  of  wood  and 
banks  of  earth,  high  above  the  agitated  pea  of  smoke  and  flame 
which  enveloped  the  host  of  combatants,  and  for  a  moment 
arrested  the  attention  amid  all  tbe  din  and  tumnit  of  the  tremea- 
dona  conflict  Bat  gradually  each  defensible  position  was  cap- 
tured, and  the  euemy  was  pressed  towards  the  scarcely  fordable 
river.  Tet,  although  assuled  on  either  side  by  squadrons  of 
horse  and  battalions  of  foot,  no  Sikh  ofiered  to  enbmit,  and  no 
diidple  of  Govind  asked  for  quarter.  They  everywhere  showed 
a  front  to  the  victors,  and  stalked  slowly  and  sullenly  away, 
iriiile  many  rushed  singly  forth  to  meet  assured  death  by  con- 
tending with  a  multitude."  The  bridge  had  been  broken  through'; 
the  waters  of  the  Sutledge  had  riKen  in  tbe  night.  The  ford  was 
impassable.  So  tbe  routed  host  tried  to  swim  tbe  river ;  and  as 
they  went,  the  guns  of  our  horse  artillery  opened  npon  them  with 
mnrderoos  e&ecL  Charging  right  down  to  the  river  side,  they 
ponred  npon  the  fiying  masses  a  deadly  shower  of  grape  and 
eaniiter.  In  sncb  a  criiiis  it  would  have  been  false  humanity  to 
leave  onr  victory  incomplete.  The  one  great  object  of  the  British 
leaders  was  so  to  break  the  power  of  the  Ebalsa  as  to  render 
another  sangninary  conflict  a  contingency  not  to  be  expected. 
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We  bad  already  lud  enoagh  of  half  rietories.     The  triumph  «( 
Sobraon  wu  to  be  complete  aod  eonraauDate. 

Nerer  before  bad  British  arms  been  opposed  to  aach  detomuBed 
braver)'  and  akill,  as  stroTe  with  tbem  on  that  bloodj  plain. 
The  deadly  straggles  which  had  hnng  disgrace  for  a  tinw  on  the 
British  banners  in  the  passes  of  Afghanistan,  owed  their  &tal 
terrors  to  the  natural  chancier  of  the  country,  &r  more  than  to 
the  bravery  of  its  hardy  bnt  nndisciplined  fiircea.  Bnt  hero  our 
battalions  were  withstood  on  a  fair  field  by  a  &e  that  liatened 
unappalled  to  the  thnnders  of  their  cannon,  and  stood  nnmored 
before  the  glitteriog  p(»nts  of  their  bayonets  when  laid  to  the 
charge.  Even  the  brare  Sikhs,  however,  sustained  by  all  the 
nerve  that  fanaticism  can  add  to  native  valour,  found  British 
skill  and  daring  more  than  a  match  for  them  on  an  equal  field. 
"  At  one  time,"  says  the  British  commander,  in  bis  despatch 
from  the  field  of  battle,  "  the  thunder  of  full  120  pieces  of  ord- 
nance reverberated  in  this  mighty  combat  through  the  valley  of 
the  Sutledge;  and  as  it  was  soon  seen  that  the  wdght  of  the 
whole  force  within  the  Sikh  camp  was  likely  to  be  threwn  opra 
the  two  brigades  that  bad  passed  its  trenches,  it  became  neces- 
sary to  convert  into  close  and  serious  attacks  the  demonstrations 
with  skirmishers  and  artillery  of  the  centre  and  right;  and  the 
battle  raged  with  inconceivable  fhry  from  right  to  left.  The 
Sikhs,  even  when  at  particular  points  their  intrench ments  were 
mastered  with  the  bayonet,  strove  to  regain  them  by  the  fiercest 
conflict,  sword  in  hand.  Nor  was  it  ontil  the  cavalry  of  the  left, 
under  Uajor-General  Sir  Joseph  Thackwell,  had  moved  fbrwaid, 
and  ridden  through  the  openings  of  the  intrenchmentd  made  by 
our  sappers,  in  single  file,  and  re-formed  as  they  passed  them, 
and  the  3d  drsigoons,  whom  no  obstacle  nsually  held  formidable 
by  horse  appears  to  check,  had  on  this  day,  as  at  Ferozeshab, 
galloped  over  and  cut  down  the  obstinate  defenders  of  batteries 
and  field-works,  and  until  the  full  weight  of  three  divisions  ot 
infantry,  with  every  field- artiUeiy  gun  which  could  be  sent  to 
their  aid,  had  been  cast  into  the  scale,  that  victory  finally  de- 
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dared  for  the  British.  The  fire  of  the  Sikhe  first  slackened,  and 
then  nearly  ceased,  and  the  victors  then  pressiog  them  on  every 
nde,  predpilated  them  in  maaaee  over  the  bridge,  and  into  the 
Sntledge,  which  a  sadden  rise  had  rendered  hardly  fordahle.  In 
tlieir  efforts  to  reach  the  right  bank,  through  the  deepened  water, 
they  Bofiered  from  our  horse-artillery  a  terrible  carnage.  Hnn- 
dreds  fell  under  this  cannonade;  hondreds  upon  hondreds  were 
drowned  in  attempting  the  perilous  passage.  Their  awful 
aUnghter,  confusion,  and  dismay,  were  such  as  would  have  ex- 
dted  compassion  in  the  hearts  of  their  generoos  conquerors,  if 
the  Ehales  troops  had  not,  in  the  early  part  of  the  action,  sullied 
their  gallantry  by  slaughtering  and  barbarously  mangling  every 
mnmded  soldier  whom,  in  the  vicissitudes  of  attack,  the  fortnne 
of  war  left  at  their  mercy.  Sixty-seven  pieces  of  cannon,  up- 
wards of  200  camel-awivels  (zumboomcks),  numerous  standards, 
■od  vast  manitions  of  war,  captured  by  our  troops,  are  the  pledges 
and  trophiee  of  onr  victory.  The  battle  was  over  hy  eleven  in 
the  morning,  and  in  the  forenoon  I  caused  onr  engineers  to  bum 
ft  part  and  to  sink  a  part  of  the  vaunted  bridge  of  the  Ebalsa 
army,  across  which  they  had  boastfally  come  once  mora  to  defy 
u,  and  to  threaten  India  with  ruin  and  devastation." 

The  victory  was  complete;  but  it  was  not  purchased  without  a 
•orere  loss  on  the  part  of  the  victors;  320  British  soldiers  lay 
dead  on  the  field,  including  Major-General  Sir  Robert  Dick,  a 
veteran  soldier,  who  had  served  with  bononr  in  the  Peninsula 
and  at  Waterloo;  Brigadier  Taylor,  and  other  distinguished 
officers,  who  fell  while  leading  on  their  men,  or  recalling  them 
to  a  senae  of  their  duty,  as  they  recoiled  from  the  deadly  fire  of 
the  enemy.  In  addition  to  these,  the  British  had  2083  wounded, 
aune  of  them  &tally.  But  the  loss  of  the  Sikhs  did  not  amount 
to  less  than  8000,  while  they  were  irretrievably  broken  and 
Bcattered,  without  hope  of  again  being  able  to  take  the  field. 
"We  have  to  deplore  a  severe  loss,"  says  the  commander-in- 
oHef^  "but  certainly  not  heavy  when  weighed  in  the  balanco 
against  the  obetacles  overcome   and  the   advantages   guned." 
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TLat  same  night,  aeversl  regiments  wen  pothed  mtom  tha  S^ 
ledge  opposite  Ferozepore,  bat  no  enem^  ^ipeared  to  renM  tlMir 
progresB.  On  the  1 1th,  the  British  foroes  poshed  on  to  KnaNOr, 
Mid  on  the  following  day  its  fortrcu  was  ooenpied  by  them  with- 
ont  oppoBidon.  On  the  13th,  the  British  army  encamped  nnder 
tlie  walla  of  that  andent  tovm.  They  learned  there  that  the 
Sikhs  had  reassembled  to  the  amonnt  of  20,000  men;  bnt  Qity 
were  no  longer  formidable  to  the  Tietoriotu  inraders  of  the  Pnn- 
jaob.  Thur  whole  artillery  and  mnnidons  of  war  were  in  die 
hands  of  the  enemy.  The  power  of  the  Khalsa  waa  effectnally 
broken,  and  no  force  of  innate  courage  or  fanatic  seal  amid  re- 
place to  it  the  indefeasible  proTisions  for  continning  the  Btmggla, 
or  even  restoring  the  conGdence  which  had  before  nerved  them 
to  the  fight,  and  apheld  them  with  the  hope  of  victory,  even  after 
repeated  defeats. 

The  official  proclamation  of  the  governor-general,  issued  only 
four  days  after  the  victory  of  Sobraon,  contwns  both  a  dedara- 
tion  and  a  defence  of  British  policy.  It  thns  proceeds  to  an- 
noonce,  and  to  juatiiy  the  course  pursued  under  the  iminediale 
surveillance  of  the  governor-general,  who  had  combined  in  to 
nnwonted  a  manner  the  duties  of  the  civilian  and  the  soldier. 
*'  The  British  army  has  crossed  the  Sutledge,  and  entered  the 
E^injaub.  The  governor-general  announces  by  this  proclamatios 
that  that  measure  has  been  adopted  by  the  government  of  India, 
in  accordance  with  the  intentions  expressed  in  the  proclamation 
of  the  13th  of  December  last,  as  having  been  forced  upon  the 
governor-general  for  the  purpose  of  '  effectaally  protecting  the 
British  provinces,  for  vindicating  the  authority  of  the  British 
government,  and  for  punishing  the  violators  of  treaUes  and  the 
disturbers  of  the  public  peace.'  These  operations  will  be  ateadUy 
persevered  in  and  vigorously  prosecuted,  until  the  objects  pro- 
posed to  he  aocoraplisbed  are  fully  attained.  The  occupation  of 
the  Funjaub  by  the  British  forces  will  not  be  relinquished  until 
ample  atonement  for  the  insult  offered  to  the  British  govenunent 
by  the  infraction  of  the  treaty  of  1809,  and  by  the  unprovoked 
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Invasioii  of  the  Britub  provinces,  shall  have  been  exacted. 
These  otgects  vill  indode  full  indemnity  for  all  expenses  incnrred 
during  the  war,  and  sach  arrangeinents  for  the  fdturo  government 
of  t]i«  Lahore  territories  as  will  give  perfect  security  to  the 
British  goremment  against  similar  acts  of  perfidy  and  aggres- 
rioD.  Military  operations  a^nst  the  goTerament  and  army  of 
the  Lahore  state  have  not  been  nndertakcn  by  the  govermnent 
of  India  from  any  desire  of  territorial  aggrandizement  The 
governor-general,  as  already  annoanced  in  the  proclamation  of 
the  13th  of  December,  '  sincerely  desired  to  see  a  strong  Sikh 
government  re-established  in  the  Fnnjanb,  able  to  control  its 
umy,  and  to  protect  its  subjects.'  The  sincerity  of  these  pro- 
feauons  is  proved  by  the  fact,  that  no  preparations  for  bostilitJes 
had  been  made  when  the  Lahore  government  suddenly,  and 
without  a  pretext  of  complaint,  invaded  the  British  territories. 
The  onpioToked  agression  has  compelled  the  British  govem- 
mant  to  have  recourse  to  arms,  and  to  organize  the  means  of 
offensive  warfare,  and  whatever  may  now  befall  the  Lahore  state, 
the  consequences  can  alone  be  attributed  to  the  misconduct  of 
Hut  government  and  its  army.  No  extension  of  territory  was 
deaired  by  the  government  of  India;  the  measures  necessary  for 
providing  indemnity  for  the  past  and  security  for  the  future  will, 
however,  involve  the  retention  by  the  British  government  of  a 
portion  of  the  country  hitherto  under  the  government  of  the 
Lahore  state.  The  extent  of  territory  which  it  may  be  deemed 
advisable  to  bold  will  be  determined  by  the  conduct  of  the  dnr- 
hw,  and  by  considerations  for  the  security  of  the  British  frontier. 
The  government  of  India  will,  under  any  drcomstances,  annex 
to  the  British  provinces  the  districts,  hill  and  plain,  situated 
Iietween  the  rivers  Sntledge  and  Beeas,  the  revenues  thereof 
being  appropriated  as  a  part  of  the  indemnity  reqnired  from  the 
Lahore  state." 

From  the  sketch  we  have  already  drawn  of  the  singular  reli- 
gions commonwealth  of  the  Sikhs,  the  reader  will  readily  percdve 
that,  however  consiftant  with  eomid  policy  and  the  just  claims  of 
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the  victors  the  proposed  terms  might  appear,  the;  were  dictald 
witfaont  any  reference  to  the  peculiar  consistency  of  the  Sikh 
commonwealth,  if  not  indoeil  ill  Ignorance  of  the  pecatiar  feahnw 
OD  which  it  was  based.  For  the  British  gOTemor-geoenl  to 
diclAte  terms  by  which  a  goTenuneot  might  be  established  in  tbt 
Pnnjauh  capable  of  controlling  the  Sikh  army,  might  not  mma- 
•onably  be  compared  to  the  liberal  offers  of  the  English  Edmid 
to  Baliol,  on  condition  that  he  should  control  the  patriot  army  of 
Scotland.  The  defence  of  British  policy,  however,  lies  in  ths 
iact  that,  whoever  may  be  justly  chargeable  with  the  initialin 
in  the  war,  the  movements  of  the  British  were  purely  defenrin. 
They  desired  no  accession  of  territory,  and  did  not  seek  to  inter- 
fere in  the  control  of  tbe  Sikh  soldiery,  nDtll  their  revolationary 
movements  menaced  the  British  froDtier,  and  endangered  ths 
peace  and  safety  of  the  empire.  In  the  concInsEon  of  the  same 
official  proclamatioti,  tbe  governor- general  thns  confidently  appeals 
to  tbe  integrity  of  purpose  which  had  influenced  tbe  whole  coarse 
of  British  policy.  "  Tbe  governor- general,  at  this  moment  of  a 
most  complete  and  decisive  victory,  cannot  give  a  stronger  proof 
of  the  forbearance  and  moderation  of  tbe  British  government  than 
by  making  tbis  declaration  of  his  intentions,  tbe  (erma  and  mode 
of  tbe  arrangement  remaining  for  further  adjustment.  The 
governor- general,  therefore,  calls  upon  all  those  chiefs  who  are 
tbe  well-wishersof  the  descendants  of  Hunjeet  Sing,  and  especially 
such  chiefs  aa  have  not  participated  in  the  hostile  proceedings 
against  the  British  power,  to  act  in  concert  with  him  in  carrying 
into  effect  such  arrangements  as  ehall  maintain  a  Sikh  govern- 
ment at  Lahore,  capable  of  controlling  its  army  and  protecting 
ita  snbjects,  and  based  upon  principles  that  shall  provide  for  the 
future  tranquillity  of  the  Sikh  states,  shall  secure  the  British 
frontier  against  a  repetition  of  acta  of  aggression,  and  shall  prore 
to  the  whole  tbe  moderation  and  justice  of  the  paramount  power 
of  India.  If  tbis  opportunity  of  rescuing  the  Sikh  nation  from 
military  anarchy  and  misrule  be  neglected,  and  hostile  opposition 
to  the  British  army  be  renewed,  the  government  of  India  will 
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make  eaoli  other  ammgemente  for  the  future  goTemmeDt  of  the 
PuDJanb  as  the  interests  and  secarity  of  the  British  power  may 
render  jnat  and  expedient." 

If  the  Sikh  soldiers  did  not  acqmesce  In  the  jnstice  of  British 
policy,  which  dictated  the  necessity  for  a  snpreme  and  independent 
power,  by  which  their  future  motions  would  be  controlled  and  kept 
in  check,  they  at  least  acknowledged  the  right  of  dictation,  which 
victory  had  placed  in  the  conqnerors  of  Sohraon.  They  agreed 
to  aathorize  their  chosen  minuter,  Golab  Sing,  to  treat  with  the 
Dridsh,  and  empowered  him  to  concur  in  arrangementa  on  the 
bans  announced  in  the  proclamation,  of  recognising  a  Sikh  gorem- 
ment  in  Lahore. 

On  the  15th  of  Febroary,  the  gOTcmor-general  was  visited  at 
KosROOt  by  the  rajah  and  several  of  the  most  infinenlial  Sikh 
^iefs,  to  whom  he  stated  the  terms  opon  which  he  was  willing  to 
coocltide  a  pea(».  These  included  the  recognition  of  Dholeep 
Sing  as  sovereign  of  Lahore,  but  required  the  cession  of  the 
country  between  the  Beeas  and  the  Sutlcdge,  as  specified  in  the 
proclamation.  They  were  likewise  required  to  pay  to  the  con- 
querors a  million  and  a  half  sterling,  as  some  indemnity  for  the 
expenses  of  the  war.  The  governor- general  was  induced  to 
dictate  humiliating  terms,  in  order  that  the  full  conviction  of  the 
supremacy  and  invincibility  of  British  arms  might  be  felt  where- 
ever  rebellions  thoughts  had  been  cherished,  among  the  allies  or 
the  dependents  of  our  Indian  empire.  After  vain  endeavours  to 
evade  some  of  the  most  unpalatable  requirements,  the  Sikh  chiefs 
reluctantly  accepted  the  offered  terms,  and  the  young  rajah 
personally  tendered  his  submission.  Still  more  eflectually  to 
demonstrate  bow  effectually  the  Khalsa  was  humbled  under  the 
supremacy  of  their  conquerors,  the  British  army  entered  Lahore 
on  the  20th  February,  and,  two  days  afterwards,  an  English 
garrison  occupied  the  citadel  of  the  Sikh  capital. 

In  the  arrangements  which  followed,  Golab  Sing  contrived  that 
hii  own  interests  should  be  advanced,  however  those  of  the  great 
body  of  the  disciples  of  Govind  might  suffer.     His  inflnenoe  with 
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Uw  SiUi  fiiroM,  and  his  own  wealtb  both  in  trMnm  md  mmn- 
tions  of  war,  rendered  him  stUl  fonnidable,  ahonld  he  ba  diiTon,  bj 
the  exacting  demanda  of  hii  conquerors,  to  fidl  back  on  tho  rai^Mrl 
<a  the  Sikhe.  He  had  played  the  put  of  a  neatrml  dorii^  tht 
war,  that  is,  he  had  watched  the  isnie  of  the  conflict,  and  wu 
prepared  to  side  with  the  conqueror.  When  the  war  waa  orar, 
he  came  forward  to  treat  with  the  British  goTemment  on  the  part 
of  the  Sikhs.  He  did  ao,  and,  at  the  same  time,  he  made  «  bargm 
for  himsel£  The  British  had  recdved  Cashmere  as  part  psTmoit 
for  the  indemnity  money.  They  bought  it,  in  ($ct,  for  a  croie  of 
mpeea;  and  for  a  crore  of  mpees  they  sold  it  again  to  Golab  Sing. 
The  Jummoo  rajah  was,  at  least,  not  a  worse  man  tban  hii 
neighbours,  and  he  was  likely  to  make  a  better  ruler.  His  energy 
and  ability  were  nnquestbned.  As  a  Rajpoot,  he  was  STire  to  be 
store  tolerant  towards  his  subjects — a  mixed  population  of  Raj- 
poots and  Uohammedans — than  any  Sikh  chief  in  the  country. 
The  arrangement  was  one,  therefore,  not  to  be  impugned  on 
grounds  of  general  humanity,  whiliit,  as  a  political  expedient,  the 
wisdom  of  the  measure  is  unquestionable.  Events  have  soffidently 
shown  that  Lord  Hardinge  was  not  mistaken.  We  have  found  in 
Golab  Sing  an  ally  who  has  sagacity  enough  to  know  that  ha 
holds  his  kingdom  only  by  suETerance  of  the  British;  and  be  bu 
shown  his  desire  to  conciliate  as,  by  promoting,  at  the  su^estioo 
of  Sir  Henry  Lawrence,  many  measures  for  the  advancement  of 
hnmanity  and  dvilization  thronghont  his  dominions. 
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Ths  cuDpaign  of  1646  cloaed  with  the  total  route  of  the  Silcha, 
and  their  unequivocal  Hnhmiasian  to  the  supremacy  of  British  anna. 
Ho  combination  of  civil  and  military  gBniiu,  however,  conld  in  bo 
brief  a  period  convert  the  wild  Sikha  of  the  Ptinjanb  into  peaceable 
nligects  or  faithfbl  allies.  The  Indian  miul  of  Jane  1848,  once 
more  announced  that  the  note  of  war  had  sotmded  on  the  north- 
weetem  frondera  of  British  India.  The  locali^  of  renewed 
aggreaaion  and  treachery  waa  Monllan,  the  capital  of  a  large  tract 
of  the  same  name,  extending  between  the  Indus  and  the  Sntledge, 
to  the  south  of  Lahore.  The  dty  of  Monltan  is  a  place  celebrated 
of  old  for  its  great  strength.  Ita  more  recent  history  exhibits  the 
Sihh  not  as  the  patriot  de&nding  his  native  soil,  but  aa  the 
aggressor  sabjecting  neighbouring  districts  by  his  sword.  After 
vaiiouB  unsacceasfiil  attempts,  extending  over  a  long  period, 
Rnnjeet  Sing  succeeded  to  taHag  Monltan,  thongh  not  without 
immeDse  lois.  Here,  as  in  so  many  other  instancea  in  our  Indian 
wars,  Britain  appears  only  aa  a  new  and  stronger  power  auper- 
■eding  a  previous  conqueror,  whose  right  of  possession  ia  of  the 
aword.  The  inhabitants  of  the  province  of  Moultan  consist  chiefly 
of  Jats,  the  descendants  of  the  Scythian  invaders  of  India,  who 
offered  a  Geroe  resiatanee  to  the  Mohammedan  invaders,  and,  ainoe 
their  oonqneit  by  Mahmond  of  Ghizni  in  1026,  they  have  re- 
peatedly aaierted  th^  independence.     Towards  the  dose  of  last 
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ceatniy,  this  province  was  nominally  dependent  on  the  A*|g^M 
empire,  between  wbich  and  Ranjeet  Sing  repeated  itmgglea  took 
place  for  iti  poaseaeion.  After  the  Sikh  rajah  had  been  again  and 
again  foiled  by  the  Afghan  goremor,  Uozoffer  Khan,  be  at  length 
BQCceeded,  in  1818,  more  by  good  fortune  than  skill,  in  gaining 
poasessiou  of  the  long-coreted  place  of  etrength,  and  annexing  the 
province  to  his  kingdom.  By  the  treaty  of  ]838,  Monltan  wa« 
finally  ceded  by  Shah  Sooja  to  the  roler  of  the  Ponjanb,  who 
committed  it  to  the  cars  of  Sawan  Mnll,  a  subordinate  governor, 
who  held  it  by  a  species  of  feudal  tenure,  administering  its  afiain 
as  a  dependent  of  the  Sikh  state.  Sawan,  who  is  described  m  a 
ruler  of  great  ability  and  moderation,  perished  by  the  hands  of  an 
aSBBSBia  in  a  durbar  of&ay,  in  September  1844.  He  waa  snc- 
ceded  by  his  eldest  son,  Lalla  Moolraj,  whose  name  so  frequently 
occars  in  the  narratives  of  recent  events  on  the  frontiers  of  British 
India.  Difierences  occurred  between  Moolnj  and  Lall  Sing. 
One  of  the  districts  of  bis  government  was  violently  snatched  from 
him  by  the  rajah.  Subsequently  he  was  summoned  to  Lahore  to 
settle  his  accounts,  at  all  times  a  complicated  and  reluctant  pro- 
ceeding in  the  East.  He  went  under  British  gnarantee,  e%ded 
some  sort  of  settlement,  and  returned  in  safety  to  Moultan;  hut 
negotiations  were  being  still  carried  on,  with  the  abject  chiefly  of 
bringing  the  whole  Sikh  kingdom  under  a  oniform  mode  of 
government.  These,  it  was  believed,  had  at  length  been  brooght 
to  a  successful  iasne.  Sirdar  Khan  Sing  was  appointed  governor, 
and  Mr.  Vans  Agnew,  assistant  to  the  British  resident  at  Laborer 
was  deputed  to  proceed,  aloag  nith  Lieutenant  Anderson,  to 
install  the  new  governor  in  his  office.  No  opposition  was  antici- 
pated, and  they  were  attended,  apparently,  by  a  force  fit  for  little 
more  than  a  guard  of  honour.  The  two  Dritisli  officers  arrived  at 
Moultan  early  in  April  1848,  and  received  from  I^lla  Mooing 
llie  formal  reiiignation  of  hia  fortress,  &C.  On  the  following  day, 
while  inspecting  the  fortress,  Mr.  Agnew  was  suddenly  assaulted 
by  assassins,  and  dangerously  wonnded.  He  was  rescued  by  the 
new  governor,  and  conveyed  to  a  small  fort  outside  the  town.    In 
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the  meantime,  Lieatenant  Anderson  bad  been  attacked  in  like 
manner,  when  riding  in  company  with  Lalla  Hoolraj,  and  wsa 
borne  to  tlie  same  fort,  Beverely  wounded.  There  a  fire  was 
opened  npon  tfaem  from  Monltan,  and  three  dayg  after,  the 
Moultanese  troopa  moved  ont  to  attack  the  fort  in  which  they  Uy. 
The  wounded  officers  resolved  to  hold  oat  the  fort,  in  hope  of 
relict  They  sent  out  mesBengera  to  claim  asaistanoe  from  a 
neighbouring  chief  of  Babawnlpore,  who  retained  hia  allegiance 
to  the  British.  Had  their  garrimn  been  falthfol,  these  officers 
might  hare  been  able  to  maintain  the  fort  till  eEEectoal  aid  reached 
them;  bat  the  Sikh  troops  within  joined  the  assulants  nithoat, 
and,  flinging  open  the  gates,  both  Lientenant  Anilerson  and  Mr, 
Agnew  were  oasassinated,  while  vainly  defending  themselves 
against  a  host  of  aaeailantfl. 

It  was  believed  for  a  time  that  this  violent  outbreak  was 
entirely  referrible  to  some  temporary  and  accidental  misunder. 
standing  with  the  Sikh  solditry,  and  was  unconnected  with  any 
organiEed  plsji  of  opponition  to  established  rule,  or  to  any 
designed  hostilities  with  the  Bri^sh.  Long  experience,  how- 
«ver,  sufBcea  to  prove  that  the  more  recent  acquisitions  of  oar 
Eastern  empire  resemble,  in  their  most  qniescent  state,  rather  the 
atilloess  of  a  powder  magazine  than  the  calm  of  the  nnvexed  sea. 
A  single  spark  suffices  for  the  explosion,  and  it  is  aearcely 
possible  to  calculate  how  &r  its  effects  may  extend.  Amid  thdr 
most  sanguine  hopes,  this  was  not  overlooked  by  those  at  the 
head  of  affairs  in  India;  but  the  scene  of  danger  was  remote  from 
means  of  defence  or  supply,  the  warm  season  was  at  hand,  when 
active  operations  are  scarcely  possible,  and  rumonrs  of  the  insta- 
Ulity  of  affurs  at  Lahore,  and  of  the  equivocal  fidelity  of  the 
rajah,  Golab  Sing,  furnished  gronnds  for  the  deepest  apprelien- 
non.  The  confidence  expressed  by  Sir  Henry  Hardinge,  who 
had  now  been  created  a  Tisoonnt,  in  the  peace  of  the  Pnojaub, 
waa  based,  doubtless,  to  a  considerable  extent,  on  the  admirable 
military  arrangements  made  by  him  previous  to  hia  departure. 
At  Lahore,  these  were  rendered  fully  available  by  the  Tigilanctf 
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of  the  British  officers  in  charge.     The  troops  all  along  the  frontier 
were  commanded  to  hold  themselves  in  reuadineas  for  immediate 
action.    Officers  absent  on  leave  were  ordered  to  join  their  troops 
without  delay,  and  every  precaution  was  taken  to  guard  against 
surprise.    The  wisdom  of  such  precautions  soon  became  apparent 
The  outbreak  at  Moultan  was  followed  by  the  discovery  of  a  con- 
spiracy of  the  most  alarming  character  at  Lahore,  having  for  its 
object  the  massacre  of  all  the  British  officers,  the  expulsion  of 
our  whole  troops  from  the  Punjaub,  and  a  revolution  in  the  Sikh 
government    Attempts  had  been  made,  not  without  some  slight 
success,  to  seduce  the  Sepoys  from  their  allegiance.     On  the  dis- 
covery of  this.  Sir  Frederick  Currie,  who  had  succeeded  to  the 
Residency  on  the  departure  of  Sir  Henry  Lawrence,  under  a  severe 
pressure  of  ill  health,  directed  certain  native  officers,  whose  fidelity 
could  be  relied  upon,  to  fall  in  with  the  plans  of  the  conspirators, 
by  which  means  the  whole  plot  was  disclosed.    Three  native 
corps,  it  was  found,  had  been  tampered  with,  but  only  a  small 
number  of  the  men  had  yielded  to  the  temptations  by  which  they 
were  assailed.     Undoubted  proofs,  however,  were  discovered  of 
persons  of  the  highest  rank  being  privy  to  the  plot,  by  whom  the 
fakeers  had  been  employed  to  use  their  influence  over  the  Sepoys 
in  seducing  them  from  their  fidelity.     It  was  at  the  very  time 
that  the  Indian  papers  were  filled  with  the  accounts  of  this  abor- 
tive conspiracy  at  Lahore,  that  statesmen  and  journalists  in  Eng- 
land were  declaring  that  there  was  nothing  to  apprehend  for  the 
tranquillity  of  the  Punjaub.     So  impossible  is  it  for  the  naoet 
experienced  to  anticipate  the  changes  which  a  few  montha  may 
effect  on  the  state  of  our  Eastern  empire. 

The  indomitable  courage  and  skill  of  a  British  officer  of  youth 
and  inexperience,  sufficed  at  this  critical  juncture  to  do  more  for 
the  safety  of  the  British  empire  than  all  the  experience  and  fore- 
sight of  the  civil  and  military  rulers  of  India.  It  speedily  became 
apparent  that  the  zeal  of  Dewan  Khan  Sing,  in  the  defence  of 
the  unfortunate  British  officers  deputed  to  accompany  him  to  hif 
new  government,  was  altogether  assumed,  and  that  he  waa  in 
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leflgne  with  the  conipinttors  in  L&hore  and  elsewhere,  by  whom 
a  scheme  bad  been  matured  for  everpowering  the  Britiab,  and 
expelling  them  from  the  country.  In  the  ndgbbonrhood  of 
Lahore,  a  Gooroo,  or  priest,  named  Mahanij  Sing,  had  raised  the 
standard  of  revolt,  and  speedily  collected  a  nnmerona  force  of  tbe 
disbanded  Sikhs,  among  whom  he  enjoyed  a  repntation  for  great 
sanctity.  By  this  means  the  British  forces  at  Lahore  were  pre- 
vented  attempting  any  movement  upon  Moultan,  and  every  sue- 
cessiTe  mail  brought  news  of  fresh  difficulties  or  alarms,  tending 
still  further  to  confound  the  speculations  of  the  most  experienced 
politicians  as  to  the  extent  or  probable  issue  of  this  new  revolu- 
tion in  the  Panjanb.  At  this  time,  Lientenant  Edwardes  was 
stationed  on  the  Indus  with  a  force  consisting  only  of  one  regi- 
ment of  in&ntry  end  300  sowars,  with  two  guns.  His  dnty  was 
thecollec^nof  the  land-tax  due  to  Moolraj,  and  the  occupation  of 
Luab,  a  town  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Indus.  "  Hearing 
of  the  affair  at  Uoultan,  and  finding  himself  exposed  to  risk, 
many  of  hia  Sikh  soldiers  deserting  him  on  learning  the  mmoor 
of  a  general  rising,  he  crossed  the  river  into  tbe  Derajat,  whence 
he  wrote  to  tbe  Khan  of  Bhawnlpore,  to  make  a  demonstration 
whick  should  prevent  Moolraj  from  executing  any  design  agsinat 
him  or  Colonel  Cortlandt,  who  commanded  the  garrison  of  Obera 
lemoel  Eban.  The  Khan  lost  no  time  in  making  preparations 
to  ocL  A  party  of  300  horse  had  been  left  by  Lieutenant 
Edwardes  to  complete  tbe  collection  of  the  revenue  at  Leiah, 
where  they  were  attacked,  on  tbe  18tb  of  May,  by  400  Monltau 
horse,  with  (en  sumboomcks  (light  field-guns),  who  were  com- 
pletely defeated,  with  the  loss  of  their  gnus.  Ueanwhile,  Colonel 
Cortlandt,  with  his  force,  amounting  to  about  4000  men,  qukted 
Dhera  Ismael  Eban,  and  proceeded  to  the  southward  by  the  base 
of  the  mountains,  being  joined  on  his  way  by  a  Beloocbee  chief 
named  Melah  Khan,  with  1 00  of  his  tribe,  who  were  sent  to  take 
tbe  fortress  of  Sunghar,  a  place  to  the  west  of  Attock,  which 
surrendered  after  six  hours'  fighting,  the  garrison  retreating 
npon  hfonltan.     Another  Beloochee  chief,  named  Kora  KhMfl 
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Eboaa,  soon  after  joined  the  colonel,  who  despatched  him  with 
800  of  his  tribe,  horse  and  foot,  agunst  the  fort  of  Dhera  Gbazeo 
Khao,  the  second  city  in  the  province.  The  Beloochee  chief 
■eems  to  have  executed  bis  orders  with  great  seal,  expedition, 
and  success.  He  marched  bis  men  along  the  skirt  of  the  hills, 
lending  forward  a  messenger  to  the  commandant  of  the  fort,  with  a 
EtunmoDs  to  give  it  np.  The  Sikbs,  however,  resolved  to  fight 
for  the  place.  They  went  out  to  give  battle,  and  were  defeated; 
the  fort  was  surrendered,  and  the  karder  Bl&in.  Colonel  Cort- 
landt  (who  appears  to  have  expected  that  the  Beloocbees  would 
have  only  amosed  the  garrison)  found  tbe  business  over  wbcB  be 
came  up.  He  occupied  tbe  town,  where  Llentenant  Edwardes 
joined  him  on  the  20th  of  May,  and  on  the  morning  of  that  day 
another  engagement  took  place  between  the  British  forces  and 
the  Moultanese  insurgentn,  who  were  routed  with  great  slaughter, 
their  chief,  Cbator  Mull,  being  killed,  and  another  chief,  Lunga 
Mull,  taken  prisoner." 

Lieutenant  Edwardes  effected  a  junction  with  Colonel  Cort- 
landt's  forces,  by  which  a  body  of  about  7000  men  was  placed 
under  their  joint  command.  With  this  force  considerable  success 
was  achieved,  and  it  was  confidently  anticipated  for  a  time  that 
these  young  officers,  at  tbe  head  of  such  a  small  and  irregular 
force,  were  to  bring  the  rebellion  summarily  to  a  close,  and  re- 
annex  Moultan  to  the  Punjaub,  ere  the  British  reudent  or  the 
commander-in-chief  could  adopt  any  definite  Hoe  of  policy  for  tbe 
suppression  of  this  unexpected  outbreak.  The  press  ae  usual 
were  as  severe  in  their  criticisms  on  tbe  tardy  operations  of  tbe 
commander-iu'chief,  as  they  afterwards  were  on  his  supposed 
rasbnesB  and  indiscretion.  The  "  Friend  of  India"  censured  in 
the  severest  terras  "  the  tame  conduct  of  tbe  chief  authorities," 
and  predicted  that  there  would  be  no  Moultan  laurels  bnt  for 
Edwardes  and  Cortlandt.  None  more  worthy,  indeed,  could  be 
achieved.  The  gallant  lieutenant  led  his  raw  levies  to  the  very 
walls  of  Moultan,  after  twice  defeating  a  force  greatly  superior  to 
them  in  numbers.     But  the  fortifications  of  Moultan  wen  such . 
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MS  bade  defisnce  to  the  efforts  of  an  irregular  force,  with  no  other 
artillery  than  a  few  light  Geld-pieceig.  Edwardea  at  once  per- 
ceived his  iDability  (o  make  the  ilighteat  impression  on  the 
fortreaa  with  the  troops  under  hin  command,  and  he  accordingly 
despatched  »  messenger  to  the  British  resident  ttt  Lahore,  for 
reinforcementB  and  heavy  artUlery.  MeanwhUe  the  position  of 
the  British  force  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Monltan  was  somewhat 
critical.  The  hold  he  had  upon  his  native  allies  had  owed  mnch 
of  its  force  to  his  own  tact  and  the  sncceas  which  had  hitherto 
attended  his  operations;  and  to  the  latter  cause  also  may  be 
ascribed  the  Euccessive  junction  of  Shere  Sing  and  other  Sikh 
ofaiefa,  at  the  head  of  about  10,000  men.  Such  allies,  however, 
were  a  source  of  far  more  apprehension  than  confidence  to  Ed' 
wardes.  Many  of  the  Sikhs  were  known  to  be  disafiected,  and 
be  was  obliged  to  wat^h  their  camp,  situated  about  a  mile  from 
bis  own,  with  scarcely  less  jealousy  than  that  of  Moolraj.  Hia 
sospiciona  of  his  Sikh  allies  proved  only  too  well-founded.  Their 
defection  speedily  turned  the  scale  agunst  him,  and  he  was  obliged 
to  take  up  a  new  position,  at  a  mnch  greater  distance  from  the 
stronghold  of  Moolraj.  But  though  it  was  no  longer  to  be  hoped 
for  that  the  gallantry  of  this  British  officer  would  prove  sufficient 
to  counteract  the  deep-laid  plots  and  machinations  of  the  Sikhs, 
the  check  he  had  given  at  ao  critical  a  period  was  productive  of 
the  most  important  results.  Mnch  valuable  time  was  gained. 
The  cautious  deliberations  of  those  at  the  head  of  afiairs  were 
carried  on  while  he  held  the  enemy  at  bay,  and  by  the  time  it 
became  obvious  that  the  moat  decisive  measures  were  indispensable, 
they  were  ready  to  forward  to  his  aid  a  force  capable  of  coping 
with  such  difBculties.  On  the  ^Ist  December  1818,  General 
Wbiah  at  length  effected  a  junction  with  Edwardes,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Moultan,  by  which  he  found  himself  at  the  head  of 
an  efficient  force,  amounting  to  15,000  British  troops,  and  17,000 
allies,  and  with  150  pieces  of  ordnance,  nearly  half  of  which  were 
<tf  the  largest  calibre.  The  reanlt  became  no  longer  doubtfbl. 
AAer  one  of  the  most  obstinate  and  gallant  defenoea  on  the  part 
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of  the  enemy  ever  recorded  in  the  annals  of  Indian  warfiire,  tlie 
city  of  Moaltan  was  yielded  to  the  British  commander,  and  its 
citadel  oceapied  by  a  British  garrison,  though  not  till  the  principal 
powder  magazine  of  the  defenders,  containing  some  16,000  pounds 
of  powder,  had  been  blown  into  the  air,  and  their  principal  granary 
and  stores  had  been  bnmed. 

When  the  citadel  of  Moult^n  had  at  length  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  British,  one  of  the  first  acts  of  the  victors  was  to 
pay  a  graceful  though  vain  tribute  to  the  remains  of  those  who 
had  been  the  first  victims  of  Sikh  treachery.  The  proceeding  is 
thus  narrated  by  an  officer  who  bore  a  part  in  the  sad  rites,  with 
which  the  conquerors  sought  to  repair  the  wrongs  already  so 
signally  avenged: — *^0n  the  evening  of  the  26th,  I  joined  in  a 
very  pleasing,  though  melancholy  ceremony.  The  burial-place 
of  Mr.  Agnew  and  Lieutenant  Anderson  had  been  discovered, 
and  it  was  determined  to  exhume  the  bodies,  and  move  them  to 
the  fort.  The  grave  was  opened  under  the  superintendence  of 
one  of  their  most  intimate  friends,  and  the  bodies  were  found  to 
be  in  a  sufficient  state  of  preservation  to  be  identified.  A  carry- 
ing and  funeral  party,  with  the  band  of  the  fusiliers,  to  which 
regiment  Lieutenant  Anderson  formerly  belonged,  attended,  with 
a  large  portion  of  the  officers  in  camp,  and  moved  off  from  the 
Eedgah,  near  which  the  bodies  had  been  found,  at  five  o'clock, 
and,  entering  the  fort  by  the  breach^  the  coffins  were  deposited  in 
a  grave  which  had  been  prepared  in  the  highest  part  of  the  fort. 
The  chaplain  was  in  attendance,  and  read  the  funeral  service  in  a 
most  impressive  manner.'' 

While  the  united  forces  under  General  Whish  were  breaching 
the  walls  of  Moultan,  and  reducing  Moolraj  to  the  desperate  posi- 
tion which  at  length  compelled  him  to  capitulate  on  the  2lBt  of 
January  1849,  and  to  yield  up  the  ruined  city  and  its  fthattered 
but  still  strong  and  formidable  fortress  to  the  British  general, 
the  commander-in-chief  had  to  withstand  a  still  more  formidable 
resistance  in  the  open  field.  Notwithstanding  the  dear-bought 
experience  of  the  former   Sikh   campaign,   Lord   Gough   was 
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found  at  thi3  woond  ontbreak  of  the  turbulent  aoldieij  of  tbe 
Puujeab  fully  aM  unprepared  aa  before.  It  waa  not  indeed  to  be 
expected,  that  an  eitabliBbment  was  to  b^.kept  along  the  banks 
of  the  Sutledge,  ready  to  take  the  field  at  a  momeut'a  notice; 
Btill  the  knowledge  acquired  of  the  character  and  modvea  of  the 
Sikh  levolntioiiista  during  the  previous  war,  was  such  as  showed 
the  necessity  of  constant  watchfiilocsa  and  preparation  for  war,  bo 
Jong  as  British  forces  occupied  any  portion  of  the  terrritory  of  the 
disciples  of  GoTind, 

Lord  Hardinge  waa  no  longer  present  to  control  the  impetuous 
hardihood  of  Lord  Gough,  and  the  public,  however  willing  to 
overlook  the  rasbest  daring  when  it  is  sucoessfnl,  are  little  inclined 
to  eharity  or  even  to  reason,  when  it  leads  to  Iobb  or  to  defeat. 
Lord  Gough  bad  been  compelled,  as  in  his  former  campaign,  to 
mancenvre  instead  of  figbt,  from  the  want  of  an  effective  force  and 
■nffident  inppliea.  On  the  5tfa  of  January,  the  British  forces 
under  his  command  1^  encamped  at  Janiki,  within  a  day's  march 
of  the  Sikh  army,  under  Shere  Sing,  which  had  taken  up  a  for- 
midable pogition  at  Moong,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Jelom.  Lord 
Gough  had  at  one  time  intended  to  wait  the  fall  of  Moultan  before 
be  attacked  the  Sikhs,  but  he  had  reason  to  dread  the  anfavour- 
able  effects  which  bis  inactivity  waa  calculated  to  exert  on  that 
portion  of  the  natives  whose  co-operation  and  neutrality  depended 
solely  on  his  success,  while  it  afforded  Sbere  Sing  an  opportunity 
of  largely  augmen^g  bis  army.  Accordingly,  on  the  11th  of 
January,  the  British  forces  left  their  encampment  at  Janiki,  and 
marched  in  the  direction  of  the  Sikh  camp  at  Chillian wallah. 
Shere  Sing's  forces  were  found  to  be  intrenched  in  a  position  of 
great  natural  strength,  which  they  hod  still  farther  secured  by 
works  of  formidable  extent.  The  commander-in-chief  is  affirmed 
to  have-hastily  changed  his  plan  of  operations,  and  to  have  peril- 
led the  safe^  of  the  whole  British  forces  by  ordering  an  attack 
on  the  enemy's  camp  about  two  hours  after  noon,  when  it  had 
been  previously  resolved  to  defer  all  active  operations  till  the 
fblloviug  day.     The  ground  waa  impeded  with  jungle,  which 
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concealed  the  Sikh  m&tclilook  men,  and  afibrded  them  an  'minfnwft 
ftdrantagie.  The  British  fbrcea  were  oompelled  to  stonD  the  SOcli 
batteries  at  the  bayonet'e  point.  Darkness  pot  an  end  to  tbe 
engagement,  learing  the  British  in  possession  of  the  Seld  of  battle. 
But  tbeir  loss  had  been  terrible.  Neariy  an  hundred  offioera  mn 
killed  or  wounded;  2269  troops,  including  nearly  1000  Enropeana, 
were  ^sabled,  or  left  dead  on  the  field,  while  whole  troops  had 
been  compelled  to  give  way  before  the  detennined  front  of  the 
enemy,  and  the  deadly  fire  of  their  artillery.  Snch  a  qoeatioiiaUe 
victory  soSeed  to  overshadow  the  triumphs  at  Ifoulton,  kod  to 
increase  the  anxiety  and  apprehension  with  which  the  orertand 
mail  was  anUcipated  in  England. 

Meanwhile  the  fall  of  Uoultao  had  released  a  large  body  of  oar 
troops ;  and  General  Wbiah,  with  a  promptitude  which  did  him  the 
Jiighest  honour,  pressed  forward  to  reinforce  the  army  of  Lord 
Gongh.  The  total  inaction  of  Shere  Sing  proved  that  the  bloody 
field  of  CbillisQ  wallah  had  paralysed  the  movementa  of  the  Sikhs, 
even  more  than  it  had  crippled  the  available  resources  and  damped 
the  exulting  anticipations  of  the  British.  The  suspension  of  ho^ 
tilities  was  most  fortunate.  By  a  rapid  forced  march  Whisb  con- 
trived 16  rennite  bis  forces  with  those  of  the  Commander-in-Chief 
before  the  enemy  were  sufGciently  recruited  to  attack  our  position; 
and  thus  we  were  prepared  to  renew  the  war  with  every  prospect 
of  brilliant  success. 

Victory  bod  not  deserted  the  British  arms  in  India.  A  great 
battle  was  fought  at  Goojerat.  The  Sikh  army  estimated  at  60,000 
men,  with  fifty-nine  pieces  of  artillery,  and  a  powerfiil  auxiliary 
force  of  Afghan  cavalry,  were  completely  routed,  "  Their  nrnks 
broken ;  their  position  turned ;  their  guns,  ammunition,  camp- 
equipage,  and  baggage  captured;  and  their  flying  loasBes  driven 
before  the  victorious  punucrs  from  mid-day  to  dusk."  Fifiy'three 
ineces  of  artillery  left  in  the  hands  of  the  victors,  along  with  the 
camp,  baggage,  magazines,  and  a  vast  store  of  ammnnitioDs,  aban- 
doned by  the  flying  Sikhs,  abundantly  testified  to  the  triumph 
which  had  at  length  dissipated  the  apprehensions  of  thousands. 
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who  waited  with  uixioua  dread  th«  annonnceineiit  of  the  first  dee- 
patch  that  should  narrate  the  proceedings  snhseqnent  to  the  dear- 
bought  Seld  of  Chillianwallah. 

The  victory  of  Goojerat  proved  to  be  complete  and  decisive. 
Once  more  the  ran  of  the  British  army  had  maintuned  its  groood 
OS  this  remote  border  of  British  India  until  reinforcerDeots  coold 
be  brought  up,  and  supplies  forwarded  to  the  point  of  attack,  and 
then  trying  the  strength  of  the  opposing  power  on  a  well-fonght 
field,  victory  had  unequivocally  declared  for  the  conqtierorB  of  the 
East.  The  fruits  of  this  battle  were  the  entire  surrender  of  the 
Sikb  army,  including  their  commander,  R»jah  Shore  Siog,  his 
&ther,  Chnttnr  Sing,  bis  brothers,  and  most  of  the  priodpal  Sikh 
sirdars  and  chiefs.  Forty-one  pieces  of  artillery,  the  whole  that 
remained  uncsptured  by  the  Britub,  were  at  the  same  time  oncon- 
ditionally  snrreDdered,  and  the  remains  of  the  conquered  army,  to 
the  number  of  16,000  Sikh  soldiers,  laid  dotm  their  arms  in  the 
presence  of  the  British  troops.  The  principal  soene  of  this  act  of 
surrender  by  the  vanqtiiahed  was  a  place  called  Eoormuk,  at  ooe 
of  the  principal  fords  of  the  river,  across  which  their  broken  ranks 
had  fled  in  dismay  before  the  final  charge  of  the  victors  of  Go<jerat. 
At  this  spot  the  Sikh  soldiers  crossed  and  delivered  np  thur  arms, 
puung  throngh  the  lines  of  two  native  infantry  regiments 
appointed  for  this  duty.  Each  of  the  Sikhs  received  a  rupee  to 
Bobsist  bim  on  his  return  home,  in  addition  to  which  they  were 
permitted  to  retain  tbeir  horses. 

In  the  general  order  of  the  governor-general,  with  which  be  ac- 
companied the  welcome  despatches  annonnciog  the  result  of  the 
campaign,  he  adds :  "  But  the  war  is  not  yet  concluded ;  nor  can 
there  be  any  cessation  of  hostilities  until  Dost  Mohammed  Khan 
and  the  Afghan  army  are  eitlier  driven  from  the  province  of 
Peshawnr,  or  destroyed  within  it."  The  most  determined  measures 
were  accordingly  adopted  against  the  Sikb  allies  who  still  remained 
in  arms.  Bat  the  greatest  apprehension  of  the  victors  was  that 
tbey  should  escape  them  by  flight,  there  being  little  reason  to  ^pre- 
bend that  any  Afghan  force  would  alone  withstand  the  British 
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arms  on  the  open  field.  On  the  evening  of  the  same  day  on  whidi 
Major-general  Sir  Walter  Gilbert  raperintended  the  diaanning  of 
Shore  Sing's  army,  be  pushed  on  by  forced  marehea  towards 
Attock,  in  hopes  of  overtaking  the  Afghans  before  thej  ooald 
succeed  in  crossing  the  Indus.  In  this,  however,  he  fitiled.  The 
Afghans  were  already  across  the  great  river,  and  the  impalieat 
general  pushing  on  with  his  Bta£^  and  accompanied  only  by  a 
small  escort,  beheld  them  from  a  neighbouring  eminence  borily 
engaged  in  the  destruction  of  the  bridge  of  boats  by  whieh  they 
had  effected  their  timely  passage.  The  sight  of  the  Britiah  staff 
filled  the  flying  enemy  with  new  apprehensions,  as  they  had 
believed  the  British  to  be  still  two  days'  march  behind.  The 
artillery  was  speedily  brought  to  bear  upon  them,  and  fifteen  of 
the  best  boats  forming  the  bridge  were  secured.  By  means  of 
this  the  British  troops  were  passed  across  the  Indus,  and  negotia- 
tions were  entered  into  with  the  Khyberries  to  obstruct  the  retreat 
of  the  Afghans  through  the  dreaded  defile  of  which  they  were  the 
guardians.  But  the  Indus  was  rising.  Its  deep  and  rapid  flood 
retarded  the  passage  of  the  cavalry  and  artillery  indispensaUe  for 
the  pursuit,  while  fear  urged  on  the  retreat  of  the  flying  fiDe,  who 
were  struck  with  such  panic  at  the  sudden  appearance  of  the 
British  at  the  passage  of  the  Indus,  that  they  abandoned  their 
baggage  in  order  to  accelerate  their  flight  By  this  means.  Dost 
Mohammed  Khan  succeeded  in  reaching  Dakka,  on  the  western 
side  of  the  Ehyber  Pass,  and  thereby  escaping  the  vengeance  he 
had  provoked  by  his  junction  with  the  rebellious  Sikhs. 

With  the  flight  of  the  Afghans  beyond  the  Khyber  Pass  the 
war  was  at  an  end ;  but  new  measures  were  requisite  to  guard 
against  the  renewal  of  similar  outbreaks  of  the  restless  and  daring 
Khalsa.  Within  the  brief  period  that  had  elapsed  since  the 
summary  recall  of  Lord  Ellenburgh,  experience  and  necessity  had 
overthrown  every  theory  of  British  policy  in  India.  One  critic  in 
summing  up  the  record  of  events  of  the  previous  year,  at  the  time 
when  only  the  first  steps  in  the  new  war  beyond  the  Sudedge  had 
transpired,  remarks:  *'  A  year  barren  of  events,  although  a  tame 
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and  onattracdve  period  to  readen  of  history,  is  &  propkious  one  to 
good  mien,  espeually  mleri  of  Bucb  a.  coontry  bs  India.  The 
want  of  time,  and  opportunity,  and  political  quiet,  to  digest  plans 
of  iroproTement,  has  been  the  ready  and  nnananenible  ezcoBe  of 
ereiy  fovernor  of  India  since  the  admisietratioii  of  ita  affairs  hu 
bees  tnotferred  to, oar  hands  from  those  of  the  Moguls.  The 
&nlt  is  not  theirs ;  it  is  the  vice,  or  rather  a  miafortDne,  inseparable 
from  the  arcumstances  of  British  mle  in  India  in  relation  to  the 
native  powers,  which  clothe  it  with  progressive  (or,  as  some  say, 
aggressive)  attributes,  that  a  stationary  policy  is  not  onlj  irrecon- 
eileable  with  the  security  of  our  Indian  empire,  but  impracticable, 
and  the  intervals  of  suspension  of  war  and  conqnest  are  few  and 
biiet  The  last  three  governors  of  India  furnish  examples  which 
the  next  three  may  be  compelled  to  follow. 

"  Lord  Ellenborough,  Sir  Henry  Uardioge,  and  Lord  Dalhousie, 
proceeded  to  India  with  visions  of  peace,  of  prosperous  revenues, 
and  of  the  realization  of  benevolent  schemes  of  social  benefit  for 
the  people  of  India.  The  first  was,  upon  his  arrival,  immersed  in 
the  perils  and  perplexities  of  the  Cabnl  outbreak  and  the  Mahratta 
campaign.  The  second  was  most  unwillingly  forced  by  a  Sikh 
invasion  into  a  war,  first  of  defence  and  then  of  conquest,  beyond 
oar  frontiers.  Lord  Dalhonsie,  in  like  manner,  has  been  compelled 
to  desert  the  seat  of  Government,  where  he  was  busied  with  plans 
of  domestio  improvement,  and  to  enter  upon  projects  which,  from 
the  magnitude  of  the  preparations,  appear  to  embrace  the  conquest 
uf  an  extensive  territory,  the  cost  of  which  will  exhaust  the  present 
and  pledge  the  future  ravenaes  of  India,  postponing  every  scheme 
of  local  and  general  improvement  and  moral  amelioration  which 
demands  an  outlay  of  money.  Should  our  presage  be  correct,  and 
the  British  empire  he  extended  to  the  Indus,  that  'forbidden'  river, 
conveniently  termed  the  '  historical  boundary  of  India,'  will  not  be 
a  final  boundary  any  more  than  the  Sutledge  bos  been ;  the  expan- 
Mon  of  our  line  of  frontiers,  bringing  us  into  contact  with  new 
ndghboura,  jealoos  of  our  greatness  or  alarmed  at  our  proximity, 
will  involve  us  in  fresh  quarrels,  and  we  shall  be  led  onward,  until. 
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u  Baron  Hng«l  predicts,  we  natb  Herat  Tfaia  is  the  conditiaD 
oT  our  existence  u  a  ruling  power  in  ladia;  and  critics  of  ov 
administration  there,  instead  of  exposing  its  imperieetioBa,  sal 
proclaiming  the  vast  amonnt  of  what  has  not  been  d<Mie  to  ameliDials 
the  people,  would  be  more  jast  if  they  compared  what  ha*  bea 
accomplished  with  the  time  and  means  at  oar  oommand, — in 
snatches  of  repose,  broken  b;  Hidden  political  explodmia,  which 
engrou  the  attentloa  and  the  energies  of  the  goyemment,  amidit 
the  finandat  incambrsnces  created  by  an  increaaing  expcnditait, 
which  cannot  be  met,  as  in  other  conntries,  by  increase  of  taxatioa," 
The  result  has  proved  the  justice  of  these  remarks.  By  a  pro- 
clamation of  the  goremor- general  of  India,  dated  March  30th 
1849,  the  Punjaub  is  declared  to  be  a  portion  of  the  British 
empire  in  India;  and  the  same  official  document  ibits  enters  oi 
the  defence  of  British  policy: — "  For  many  years,  in  the  time  of 
Maharajah  Runjeet  Siug,  peace  and  friendship  prevailed  betweai 
the  British  nation  and  the  Sikba.  When  Runjeet  Sing  was  dead, 
and  his  wisdom  no  longer  guided  the  counsels  of  the  state,  the 
sirdars  and  the  Kbalsa  army,  without  provocation  and  withoot 
cause,  suddenly  invaded  the  British  territories.  Their  army  ms 
again  and  again  defeated.  They  were  driven  with  slaughter  and 
in  nhame  from  tbe  country  they  had  invaded,  and  at  the  gates  of 
Lahore  the  Maharajah  Dhuleep  Sing  tendered  to  the  governor- 
general  the  Bnhmission  of  himself  and  his  chiefii,  and  solicited  the 
clemency  of  the  British  government.  The  govemor-general  ex- 
tended tbe  clemency  of  his  government  to  the  state  of  Lahore ;  b« 
generotuly  spared  the  kingdom  which  he  had  acquired  a  just  right 
to  subvert;  and,  the  mabarajah  having  been  replaced  on  the 
throne,  treatien  of  friendship  were  formed  between  the  Btates.  The 
British  have  faithfiilly  kept  their  word,  and  have  scmpnlousl; 
observed  every  obligation  which  the  treaties  imposed  apon  them. 
But  the  Sikh  people  and  their  chiefs  have,  on  their  part,  grossly 
and  faithlessly  violated  tbe  promises  by  which  they  were  bonni 
Of  their  annual  tribute,  no  portion  whatever  has  at  any  time  been 
paid,  and  W^  loans  advanced  to  tfaem  by  the  government  of 
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India  bave  never  been  repaid.  Tbecontrol  of  the  British  govern- 
ment, to  which  they  Toluntaril;  submitted  themselves,  has  been 
resisted  b;  anna.  Peace  has  been  cast  aside.  British  officers 
have  been  murdered  when  acting  for  the  state ;  others  engaged  in 
the  like  employment  have  treacherooslj  been  thrown  into  captivity. 
FilwUy,  the  army  of  the  state  and  the  whole  Sikh  people,  joined 
by  many  of  the  sirdars  in  the  Punjaab  who  ugned  the  treaties,  and 
led  by  a  member  of  the  regency  itself,  have  risen  in  arms  against 
ns,  and  have  waged  a  fierce  and  bloody  war  for  the  proclaimed 
purpose  of  destroying  the  British  and  their  power.  The  govern- 
ment of  India  formerly  declared  that  it  desired  no  further  conquest, 
and  it  proved  by  its  acts  the  sincerity  of  its  professions.  The  gorem- 
ment  of  India  has  no  desire  for  conquest  now ;  but  it  is  bound,  in 
its  doty,  to  provide  fully  for  its  own  secarity,  and  to  gnard  the 
interests  of  those  committed  to  its  charge.  To  that  end,  and  as 
the  only  sun  mode  of  protecting  the  state  from  the  perpetual  re- 
corrence  of  anprovoked  and  wasting  wars,  the  governor-general  is 
eompelled  to  resolve  npon  the  entire  subjection  of  a  people  whom 
their  own  government  has  long  been  unable  to  control,  and  whom 
(as  events  have  now  shown]  no  ptmishment  can  deter  from  violence, 
DO  acts  of  friendship  can  conciliate  to  peace.  Wherefore  tbe 
governor- general  of  India  has  declared,  and  hereby  proclaims,  that 
the  kingdom  of  tbe  Pnnjaub  is  at  an  end;  and  that  all  the  terri- 
tories of  Maharajah  Dhnleep  Sing  are  now  and  henceforth  a  por- 
tion of  the  British  empire  in  India." 

The  wonted  justice  of  British  rule  tempered  the  policy  thus 
forced  upon  it  The  maharajah  has  been  treated  with  due  consi- 
deration of  his  rank;  the  property  of  all  who  bad  not  forfeited  thtir 
rights  by  their  own  conduct,  has  been  respected ;  and  the  utmost 
care  has  been  taken  to  preserve  to  all  tbe  free  exercise  of  their  reli- 
gion. What  the  final  results  of  this  new  annexation  to  our  Indian 
empire  may  prove  to  be,  it  is  vain  to  speculate.  Whether  the 
Indo*,  "  tbe  historical  boundary  of  India,"  ehall  prove  a  barrier 
against  foreign  aggression  and  a  limit  to  British  acquiititian, 
remains  to  be  seen;  bat  many  years  must  elapse,  even  under  the 
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moit  peMcM  swKy,  ere  the  diverse  raoea  and  creeda  of  Britiili 
India  can  be  reoonciled.  and  the  vast  peninnila  conaolidated  iala 
one  kiugdom,  united  by  the  aafe  bonds  of  natoal  coofidaica  and 
tbe  sense  of  a  wise,  jttst,  and  benignant  rule.  Experience  bat 
beretofore  overturned  every  apeculatioo.  The  first  campaign  in 
tbe  PoDJaub  was  regaled  by  many,  whose  judgment  waa  worthy 
of  confidence,  as  finaL  Erenia  proved  the  error  of  the  calcolatiim. 
Bat  a  new  state  of  things  has  now  arisen,  and  the  prophecy  may 
be  repeated  with  mure  confidence  than  before. 

Soch  is  the  history  of  the  latest  and  perhaps  the  most  criticii 
struggle  which  Britain  has  yet  been  compelled  to  engage  in,  in 
order  to  maintain  the  integrity  of  ber  Indian  empire.  The  diaai- 
troos  struggles  in  Afghanistan  are  altogether  inBignificant,  when 
compared  with  a  war  thna  waged  on  terms  bo  nearly  equal,  and 
yet  80  hardly  brought  to  a  triumphant  close.  When  we  take  into 
consideration  all  the  clrcomBtances  of  the  former  campaign,  ire 
can  readily  acconnt  for  them.  The  real  strength  of  the  Afghani 
was  shown  in  their  final  retreat  from  the  Punjaub.  They  ars 
indeed  formidable  in  their  native  futnesaes;  hut  this  arises  more 
from  the  natural  features  of  the  country,  than  from  the  akill  of 
their  brave  but  undisciplined  bands.  Even  in  their  strongholds 
and  amid  their  terrible  passes,  British  anna,  under  proper  and 
skUful  leaders,  found  no  difficulty  in  coinng  with  them,  and  on  a 
fair  field  they  proved  how  little  apprehension  could  be  excited  by 
them,  even  though  greatly  outnumbering  their  opponents.  Bat 
the  Sikhs  were  altogether  different.  Their  bravery  waa  full? 
equal  to  that  of  thdr  opponents.  Their  skill  and  discipline  were 
not  greatly  inferior.  The  contest  therefore  was  a  perilous  one. 
But  still  tbe  victory,  when  Hocomplished,  was  complete;  the  Sikhi 
were  not  only  beaten  but  disarmed.  They  could  not  enter  upon 
another  contest  with  us,  for  the  muniments  of  war  have  been  taken 
from  them,  and  cannot  now  be  replaced.  Britain,  however,  longi 
to  lay  aside  the  weapons  of  the  conqueror,  and  to  oonsolidate  bet 
Eajilera  em^ivp  by  arts  of  pence.     Time  alone,  however  well  em- 
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ployed,  will  bind  the  natiTe  Hindoo  to  the  British  sceptre  by  the 
only  lafe  tiea,  those  of  mntuftl  intereat  and  the  confidence  of  mntiuJ 
jnatice.  The  necessity  of  this  is  uknowledged.  All  the  efibrta 
of  BritiBh  rulers  are  now  directed  to  render  our  sway  in  India 
alike  beneficent  and  jnat.  Should  they  succeed  in  accomplishing 
each  a  purpose,  it  will  be  a  more  noble  and  lasting  victory  than 
the  proudest  trinmpb  of  Britisfa  anias;  and  it  is  only  by  oonrerting 
tha  derotioD  of  llie  Sikh  foe  into  the  patiiotism  of  the  British  sab- 
ject,  that  a  safe,  a  Usdng,  and  a  beaeficial  peace  shall  be  secured 
oa  the  north-west  frontiers,  so  long  the  source  of  anxiety  and 
iq)prehension  to  the  Britistt  rulers  ei  India 
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CHArXER  IX. 

tnB  FDNJ^DB  APTBR  ITI  ODSQUEST,  XTO. 

8tile  of  Ih*  PuOaiib  atter  Ita  oowtnot  bf  tha  BrltUi— Oar  admlnlatntlTa  aftata— 6<ttl» 
mut  of  Ihc  <mn^rf~'nt  l^hm  Board— sir  Charlaa  Hiplar  and  ttia  matlny— Waw^Mi 
vlth  Lard  DaJhooala — Hie  Domuaa  mr — Iti  'm.bbs — Zngn^entsita  with  lb*  taio^tj-^ 
AnDexatUm  of  Fagu. 

When  our  work  U  done  in  the  field,  then  we  commence  our  laboon 
in  the  cabinet  The  conquest  of  the  PnnJBnb  wsa  a  groftt  mili- 
tftry  acbievement;  but  it  was  the  forerunner  of  a  still  greater 
work.  The  historian  turns  with  delight  from  the  bloody  fight  of 
Cbil I ian wallah,  and  tbe  crowning  triumph  of  Goojerat,  to  dwell 
upon  those  great  victories  of  peace  and  dvilizatioa  which  hare 
now  become  inseparably  associated  in  men's  minds  with  tbe 
administration  of  tbe  Punjanb  under  the  new  rnle  of  tbo  British. 

When  tbe  irrosistiblo  strength  of  oor  well-worked  artillery  had 
broken  to  pieces,  never  again  lo  re-unite,  the  remnant  of  the  old 
Sikh  military  power,  the  govern  or- general,  it  has  been  seen,  at 
once  declared  tbe  whole  country  of  tbe  Pnnjaub  to  be  thenceforth 
an  integral  part  of  our  British  dominions  in  the  East  A  difficult 
problem  then  presented  itself  for  solution  to  Lord  Dalhonsie, 
called  upon  as  be  was  to  consider  tbe  form  and  character  of  the 
administration  which  it  had  now  become  his  duty  to  impose  upon 
the  subject  country.  A  series  of  experiments,  extending  over 
nearly  a  century,  were  before  him  to  instruct  or  to  caution — to 
invile  or  to  deter.  Bringing  all  the  energies  of  a  vigorous  mtnd 
lo  bear  npon  the  subject,  and  divesting  himself  of  all  prfjndices 
and  foregone  conclusions,  he  endeavoured  to  extract  from  the 
experience  of  the  past  and  from  a  close  consideration  of  the  pecu- 
liar cbaracteristicB  of  the  country  and  the  people  now  brongbt 
under  our  rule,  those  lessons  of  wisdom  which  would  guide  bim 
not  only  tow&Td«  &  system  of  goTemment  theoretically  sound,  bnt 
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towuda  its  right  prKctioal  application  to  the  case  immodlately 
before  him.  And  he  soon  hegnn  to  see  his  way  tbrodgh  the 
difflcnltiei  of  his  position.  To  hare  introdneed  into  these  newly- 
acqaired  provinces,  still  disordered  and  impoverished  hy  years  (tf 
anarchy  and  misnile,  the  adniinistrative  machinery  hy  which  onr 
long-settled  districts  are  regnlated,  wonld  have  been  clearly  a 
mistftke.  Bnt  at  the  same  time  it  was  certain  that  there  would 
be  mnch  to  call  forth  the  experience  acquired  in  the  settled 
diatricts — that  a  large  knowledge,  especially  of  revenue  business, 
would  be  essendal  to  the  due  performance  of  the  work  which  then 
laj  befbre  us.  So  Lord  Dalhonsie  wisely  determined  to  render  the 
new  administration  of  the  Pnojaab  neither  an  exclusively  military 
nw  an  ezclonvely  dvil  government,  bnt  one  combtning  thQ 
advantages  of  both.  The  promptitude  and  energy  of  the  first 
were  to  be  onited  with  the  order  and  security  of  the  last.  The 
protection  of  law  was  to  be  yielded  to  the  people  without  its 
incombering  fonnalitiea  and  its  embarrassing  delays.  The  pro- 
vince was  marked  out  into  a  certain  nnmber  of  divisions,  at  each 
head  of  which  was  placed  a  commissioner,  who  might  be  a  civil  or 
a  military  servant  of  the  Company,  with  certain  deputy-commis- 
sioners or  othw  functioDBi^es  under  hitn.  To  these  officers  were 
entrosted  all  the  general  revenue  and  judicial  business  of  the 
oountry.  But  the  better  to  give  effect  to  this  machinery,  and  to 
direct  generally  both  the  civil  and  political  affairs  of  onr  new 
lerritoriee,  a  Board  of  Administration  was  established,  as  the  local 
head  of  the  government,  sitting  at  Lahore,  and  communicating 
directly  with  the  governor-general.  The  chief  seat  at  this 
Board  was  to  be  occupied  by  Sir  Henry  Lawrence,  who  bad  been 
tor  some  time  virtually  at  the  head  of  the  Lahore  admimstration, 
diieeting  its  affairs  in  the  name  of  the  tn&nt  sovereign ;  an  officer 
of  rare  energy  and  activity  of  character,  the  exercise  of  which 
ma  Only  limited  and  restrained  by  the  soundness  of  his  judgment 
and  the  benevolence  of  hie  heart.  Hb  colleagues  at  the  Board 
were  his  brother,  Mr.  John  Lawrence,  and  Mr.'Uansel,  two  mvi- 
Uans  of  distinguished  ability:  the  one  greatly  experienced  in 
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mstten  of  revenue-tettlement,  and  the  other  betnag  tbe  rapnta- 
tioa  of  the  ablest  finance-officer  in  India.  Of  tbe  prqprirtj  1/ 
tbeae  nominations  sufBdeat  proof  waa  afforded  ia  dne  time  bf 
the  result  of  tbdr  meaBures. 

If  any  donbts  had  lingered  in  tbo  miiida  of  men  regardiag  the 
entire  sabjagatioQ  of  the  Punjanb  and  the  prospect  of  continiMd 
tranqailli^,  the;  were  now  abont  to  be  dispersed.  The  iBttle- 
ment  of  tbe  Pimjaub  went  on  from  year's  end  lo  yesr'a  cmd 
witbont  intermption ;  and  even  the  moat  reluctant  believeis 
acknowledged  that  the  progress  was  gradfying,  and  tlie  workmen 
were  efficient.  A  recent  writer  of  great  ability  and  exparienee, 
•nmming  np  the  good  things  thut  wet%  done  nnder  the  Labors 
Board  of  Administration,  says  : — 

"  A  revenue  of  more  than  tifo  millions  has  been  raised  from  the 
land  revenue,  from  salt,  from  tbe  excise,  and  from  other  le^timate 
sources,  by  means  which  fetter  neither  the  resoarceeof  theooonby 
nor  the  lawful  claims  of  the  state.  A  surplus,  in  spitfi  of  all  tbat 
the  NapierB  can  say,  lies  at  tbe  disposal  of  the  goTemmeat, 
amoonting  to  one  quarter  of  a  million,  after  large  ^bnrsemeoti 
on  great  public  works.  The  Baree  Doab  Canal,  and  tbe  militaiy 
rond  to  Peshawnr,  are  progressing  towards  completion.  Other 
groat  lines  for  commereial  and  social  purposes  are  in  progress, 
end  cross-roads  are  covering  the  districtA  in  every  direetioiL 
Violent  crimes  have  been  entirely  put  down:  and  secret  ones  hare 
been  traced  to  th^r  source.  Justice  is  dealt  ont  in  a  faabioa 
which  combines  the  salutary  promptness  of  the  Oriental  with  ths 
tcropnious  investigstion  of  the  European  court.  The  vexatiow 
inquiries  inio  rent-free  tenures  are  fast  dranring  to  k  dose. 
Churches  and  dispensaries,  the  medicine  of  the  sonl  and  of  tbe 
body,  may  be  seen  aide  by  side  in  many  of  the  prbcipal  stations. 
In  aanataria  on  the  hills,  tbe  wonnded  or  invalid  soldier,  and  the 
woro-oat  dvilian,  can  recruit  their  strangth.  Warlike  sobjects 
may  enlist  in  our  irregular  troops,  and  find  something  better  to 
do  than  to  sit  down  and  grumble  at  their  lot.  Not  six  months 
tfft  a  grand  meeting  was  convened  at  Umritmr,  where  measures 
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mm  adopted  to  pot  down  the  fearfhl  crime  of  In&nticide,  b^  ths 
exerciM  of  antboritj  combined  with  peranasire  influence  and 
moral  force.  A  dvtl  oode,  BttfBdent  to  meet  the  frowing  require- 
ments of  a  commercial  and  agricnltiiral  pc^iolatioii,  haa  been 
compiled  by  the  jdot  effbrta  of  Messn.  Moatgomeiy  and  Temple, 
has  been  reriaed  hj  the  chief  commiauoner,  who  ia  now  a  sort  of 
lieatenant-goremor,*  and  anhmitted  for  sanction  to  govemmenL 
The  miasioDary  u  endeavonring  to  win  conTerti  at  Lahore.  An 
agrienltamd  eouety  ia  atriring  to  improve  the  produce  of  the 
plains.  Tea  cidtiTation  ia  being  extended  in  the  hUla.  The 
whole  &ce  of  the  connti;  tells  its  own  tale  in  expanding  coldra- 
tion,  aecore  highways,  long  lines  of  camels,  and  carts  laden  with 
lich  merchandise.  There  is  not  one  of  the  above  anmmaiy  and 
downright  assertions  which  we  cannot  prove  incontestable  by  an 
appeal  to  printed  paper*,  to  written  words,  and  to  the  tesdmony 
of  bnndreda  of  living  witnesses.  Had  the  govemor-geoeral 
effected  no  other  reform,  planned  no  other  great  work,  grappled 
with  no  evil,  given  to  India  no  one  single  benefit,  the  pacification 
■od  pFOaperity  of  the  Panjaub  woold  be  enoogh,  by  itself,  to 
place  his  name  amongst  the  foremost  of  the  benefactors  of  the 

E«8t."f 

Whilst  these  great  ameliorative  measures  were  in  progress,  an 
incident  oocmred,  the  results  of  which,  involving  a  vast  amount  of 
public  discoBsion,  have  imparted  to  it  an  importance  far  exceeding 
its  original  and  intrinsic  significance.  On  the  annexation  of  the 
Foojanb  to  onr  British  dombions  in  the  East,  the  troops  posted  . 
in  (he  province  were  no  longer  entitled  to  those  extra  foreign- 
aervice  allowances,  which  they  had  drawn  when  the  Fnnjaub  was 
the  enemy's  country.  It  wonld  take  long  to  speak  in  detail  of 
the  different  military  regnUtioas  bearing  npon  this  subject  of 
eompensatioD,  and  the  changes  which  have  from  time  to  time  been 
Introdoced  into  the  pay-code  of  the  Indian  army.  It  is  enough 
to  state  here  that  a  redocUoD  of  the  sepoys'  allowances  neoea- 

•rba  BAxrt  hntitEiwmtlr  bmi  oMWiM.  •  CUIrma  Urtlm.  Vnti  1«K 
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urilj  ome  into  opendon  after  the  annexation  of  tlie  Ponjanti^ 
and  that  the  eoldiera,  uther  not  dearly  nndentanding  th«  milter 
or  being  somewhat  mireaaonable  in  thdr  expectations^  manifcrtai 
Bome  diiafiection.  One  regiment,  indeed,  which  had  ahowa  a  bad 
spirit  on  a  former  occasion,  broke  ont  into  Bomething  like  revolt 
Sir  Charlei  Napier  was,  at  this  time,  at  the  head  of  the  Indian 
anny.  When  intelligenoe  of  the  langninary  action  of  Chilliaa- 
wallah  fint  arrived  In  England,  a  panic  had  ariaea  in  oeitaia 
quarters,  and  people  had  cried  ont  that  the  beit  blood  of  England 
■od  of  India  was  being  ponred  oat  in  vain  on  the  scottbed  ^ai» 
of  the  Panjanb.  Sir  Charles  Napier  had  beaten  the  BelJoocbeai  ia 
fiur  fight.  So  it  was  believed  that  he  could  beat  the  Sikhs.  The 
distance  between  the  banks  of  the  Thames  and  the  banks  of  tbc 
Hyphasis  was  ignored.  It  was  forgotten,  when  the  cry  wu 
raised  for  Sir  Charles  Napier,  that  his  services  were  sot  required 
to  disperse  a  mob  in  Hyde  Park,  or  to  put  down  an  hnaiie  in 
ftlanchester.  Thousands  of  miles  had  to  be  traveiwd  before  he 
eonld  reach  the  seat  of  operations — and  what  might  not  bappra 
whilst  die  general  was  steaming  along  the  Mediterranean  or 
crossing  the  deserts  of  Egypt? — nay,  wbst  might  not  have  hap- 
pened even  before  the  tidings  of  the  Cbillianwallab  massacn 
flattered  the  Volscians  of  the  Horse-Guards?  As  was  anticipated 
by  all  reasonable  men,  the  war  In  the  Punjaub  had  been  brought 
to  an  honourable  termination  before  Sir  Charles  Napier  arrived 
in  India.  What  he  had  to  deal  with  on  his  arrival  was  not  a 
hostile  Sikh  army,  but  a  few  disaffected  sepoys.  A  general 
mutiny  of  the  nstive  srmy  of  India  woald  be  a  danger  more 
formidable  than  any  hostile  menaces  from  without — greater  than 
a  Russian  army  in  full  march  upon  the  frontier,  or  a  Sikh  force 
at  the  gates  of  Delhi.  Sir  Chsrles  Napier  thought  that  we  were 
now  threatened  by  some  such  gigantic  calamity,  and  he  dealt  with 
it  as  though  tbe  peril  were  imminent.  In  doing  so,  he  encroached 
npon  the  authority  of  the  civil  governor,  by  improperly  anspend- 
ing  an  order  of  government,  and  Lord  Dalboatie,  who  conld  not 
see  the  danger,  reiiented  the  interference,  and  impliedly  censured 
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the  commander- in-cfaief.  Upon  this,  a  vehement  recnminatoiy 
controversy  arose  between  the  two  funotionaries.  The  argument 
was  on  the  aide  of  the  goTernar-genaral,  and  therefore  the 
moderation.  Sir  Charles  Napier  tendered  his  resignation  of  the 
command  of  the  Indian  army;  and  the  Dnke  ofWellington,  after 
recording  his  opinion,  that  "  the  governor-general  in  coanul  was 
right,  and  did  no  more  than  his  duty,  in  the  expression  of  hia 
disapprobation  of  the  act  of  the  commander- in-chief  in  suspending 
an  order  of  government  relative  to  the  pay  of  the  troops,"  recom- 
mended Her  Majesty  to  accept  the  resignation.  Sir  Charles 
Napier,  therefore,  returned  to  England  and  wrote  a  book.  Bat 
many  years  of  hard  service  ia  the  6eld  and  much  contention  wiU) 
hostile  climates  had  enfeebled  the  frame  of  the  gallant  veteran, 
and  he  did  not  live  to  see  the  reception  with  which  his  explana* 
tions  were  feted  to  meet  from  the  British  public;  and,  perhaps,  it 
was  well  that  the  last  days  of  one  of  England's  finest  soldiers  and 
moat  gallant  sons  were  not  embittered  by  the  reflection  that  the 
applause  which  had  so  long  followed  his  career  could  not  be  con- 
tinued to  the  end.  No  history  of  India,  under  the  administradon 
of  Lord  Dalhousie,  would  be  complete  without  some  reference  to 
Sir  Charles  Napier's  last  visit  to  the  East,  and  the  eircomstancea 
of  his  retirement;  but  the  subject  is  one  on  which  the  annalist 
will  ever  enter  with  reluctance  and  dwell  with  regret.  Collisions 
between  the  civil  and  military  authorities  in  India  have  not  been 
infrequent;  but  the  good  sense  and  good  feeling  of  tbe  contending 
functionaries  have  generally  preserved  them  from  an  open  rupture, 
and  the  history  of  the  conflict  has  never  before  been  brought  so 
prominently  and  so  painfiilly  to  public  notice.  The  voice  of  the 
Gommnaity  at  large  bas  decided  tbe  question  in  &vour  of  the 
statesman;  but  even  the  failings  of  so  brave  a  soldier  as  Sir 
Charles  Napier  will  be  handled  with  tenderness,  and  all  will 
njoice  when  tbe  errors  of  his  declining  years  are  suffered  to  rest 
with  him  in  the  grave. 

The  conqueat  of  the  Punjanb  aocompUshed,  tbe  people  dia- 
anned,  and  the  administration  of  onr  new  territories  tn  oonrse  of 
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adjustment,  it  was  believed  that  peace  at  length  was  aboat  to 
cover  the  land  from  Cape  Comorin  to  the  Indus.  But,  at  the 
extremest  point  of  our  dominions,  where  the  Punjabee  territory 
jutted  into  Afghanistan,  and  we  were  brought  bj  our  new  acqui- 
sitions into  dangerous  proximity  with  the  tribes  inhabiting  the 
passes  beyond  the  Peshawur,  it  was  only  to  be  expected  that  our 
troops  would  for  a  time  be  kept  upon  the  alert,  either  by  our  own 
unsettled  people  on  the  frontier  or  our  neighbours  beyond  it 
These  expectations  were  realised ;  but  the  hill  warfiure  in  which 
we  were  at  one  time  engaged  was  of  so  little  account  that  it  couU 
hardly  have  been  said  to  disturb  the  general  tranquillity  of  the 
country,  much  more  than  the  depredations  of  a  gang  of  dakoits. 
It  was  not  long,  however,  before,  at  the  very  opposite  extremity 
of  the  country,  far  down  in  the  regions  of  the  south-east,  there 
were  indications  of  an  unsettled  state  of  the  political  atmosphere, 
which  threatened  soon  to  grow  into  a  storm.  Ever  since  the  war 
with  the  Burmese  in  1825—26,  our  relations  with  the  court  of 
Ava  had  been  distinguished  by  the  utter  absence  of  anything  like 
cordiality  between  the  two  states.  Partly  in  suspicion  of  our 
designs,  partly  with  that  arrogance  of  exclusiveness  which  is 
habitual  to  those  barbarous  potentates  on  the  outskirts  of  civiliza- 
tion, and  wholly  in  a  state  of  the  profoundest  ignorance  of  the 
character  and  resources  of  the  British  nation,  the  Burmese  court 
had  discouraged  all  our  efforts  to  cement  a  closer  alliance  with 
them,  and  had  thrown  impediments  in  the  way  of  the  permanent 
location  of  a  resident  at  the  Burmese  capital,  in  accordance 
with  the  terms  of  the  treaty  concluded  at  the  end  of  the  first  war. 
In  1 838—39,  there  had  been  such  threatenings  of  an  immediate 
rupture  that  the  Supreme  Government  had  directed  its  thoughts 
with  much  anxiety  to  the  eastward,  and  had  considered  the  expe- 
diency of  strengthening  our  frontier  posts.  But  the  wisdom  and 
moderation  of  the  council  had  prevailed  to  avert  a  war,  which 
would  have  involved  the  Indian  government  in  a  calamitous 
expenditure,  both  of  men  and  money,  without,  under  the  most 
prosperous  circumstances,  gaining  anything  either  of  profit  or  of 
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bononr  to  compensate  as  fi>T  tbe  oatUy.  The  cerUin  loss  and  the 
uneertaiD  gain — or  rather  the  certain  no-gain—of  another  war 
with  the  Bnrmem  had  rendered  the  goremment  slow  to  resent 
the  oontomelies  of  the  remote  barbarian  of  the  Eastern  ooaat  It 
was  felt,  moreover,  that  even  thongh  oar  empire  in  India  might 
be  an  empire  of  opinion,  we  might,  without  any  injury  to  our 
prestige,  submit  to  tbe  slights  or  even  the  inanlts  of  a  forugn 
'  potentate,  >o  entirely  beyond  the  circle  of  that  brotherhood  of 
Indian  princes  and  ohie&,  whose  actions  are  known' to  one  another, 
and  whose  presumption  is  mutually  contagions.  A  rebuff  at  Ava 
or  Amreepoora,  or  a  squabble  at  Rangoon,  would  have  little  efiect, 
it  was  argued,  upon  Qwalior  or  Catamandoo. 

In  this  unsatisfactory  state,  oar  relations  with  the  Burmese 
court  Iiad  continued  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  when  circum- 
itanoes  occurred  at  Rangoon  which  precipitated  an  open  ruptnre 
with  the  barbarians,  who  had  so  long  treated  us  with  insolence, 
and  who  had,  doubtless,  regarded  the  impunity  with  which  they 
bad  been  suffered  to  flout  us,  as  an  evidence  of  our  inabUity  or 
want  of  courage  to  chastise  them.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  year 
1851,  the  governor  of  Rangoon  committed  a  series  of  outrages  on 
the  persons  and  property  of  some  English  subjects — captains  of 
merchant-vessels — and  refused  tbe  reparation  which  was  due  to 
them.  One  of  these  ship-captains  was  fined  and  put  in  the  stocks. 
Onr  trade  was  impeded;  our  merchants  were  oppressed.  The 
atipnlations  of  the  treaty  of  Yandaboo,  concluded  at  the  end  of  the 
preceding  war,  were  wholly  disregarded ;  and  it  Speared  impos- 
uble,  consistently  «ther  with  the  dignity  of  the  British  state  or 
the  safety  of  its  subjects,  to  suffer  such  indignities  to  pass  with- 
out  an  open  expression  of  our  resentment. 

When,  therefore,  the  statements  of  the  ship-captains,  backed  by 
certain  testimonials  from  tbe  merehants  of  Rangoon,  reached  the 
Supreme  Government,  it  was  determined  to  send  an  ambassador 
to  the  offending  governor  to  demand  reparation  for  the  outrage 
he  had  committed.  In  the  ordinary  course  of  things,  the  ambaa- 
aador  would  have  been  the  political  ofSoer  in  cbaige  of  the  adja- 
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cent  provinces  of  Tenasserim,  bat  Lord  DalhonBie,  regarding  the 
treatment  whidi  our  ambassadors  had  ordinarily  experienced  at 
the  hands  of  these  barbarous  potentates,  determined  to  send  one 
more  likely  to  be  respected.  *'  Experience,"  he  said,  ^^  of  the 
course  pursued  by  the  Burmese  authorities  towards  former  enroyi 
seems  to  dissuade  the  government  of  India  firom  having  recoiino 
to  the  employment  of  another  mission,  if  the  object  of  the  govern- 
ment can  be  accomplished  in  any  other  way."  So  he  tried  the 
efi^t  of  a  ship-of-war  and  a  couple  of  steam-vessels,  under  the 
command  of  Commodore  Lambert,  to  whom  the  negociationa  with 
the  governor  of  Rangoon  were  entrusted,  with  little  hope,  and 
certainly  no  reasonable  expectation  of  their  being  brought  to  a 
favourable  issue. 

Commodore  Lambert  had  been  instructed  only  to  demand  pecu- 
niary compensation  for  the  injuries  inflicted  on  the  ship-captains; 
and  if  this  were  refused,  to  forward  a  letter,  with  which  he  was 
charged,  from  the  governor-general  to  the  king.  But  on  arriving  at 
Rangoon,  so  many  new  stories  of  the  indignities  put  upon  the 
British  residents  saluted  him,  and  the  conduct  of  the  governor 
exhibited  so  little  of  a  pacificatory  spirit,  that  Lambert  determined 
to  depart  from  the  instructions  he  had  received,  to  waive  the 
immediate  question  of  compensation,  and  at  once  to  forward  the 
letter  to  the  king,  stating  at  the  same  time,  in  a  written  commu- 
nication to  the  governor  of  Rangoon,  that  he  had  come  only  to 
ask  for  reparation  to  the  injured  toptains,  but  that  he  had  found 
it  his  duty  t(#take  other  measures  than  those  which  he  had 
intended  to  pursue.  This  letter,  translated  into  the  language  <^ 
the  country  by  Captain  Latter,  was  read  aloud  to  the  governor 
by  that  officer,  who  then  returned  to  the  frigate,  and  was  soon 
afterwards  dispatched  to  Calcutta  to  inform  the  Supreme  Govern- 
toent  of  the  circumstances  under  which  Lambert  had  determined 
to  deviate  from  the  original  intentions  of  the  expedition^ 

That  a  high-spirited  naval  officer,  keenly  alive  to  the  rights 
of  Englishmen,  and  very  sensitive  of  anything  resembling  an  in- 
dignity to  the  British  flag,  should  have  acted  as  the  Commodore 
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acted  in  such  a  coujuncture,  waa  natural — Indeed,  commendable. 
Bat  for  this  very  reason  aailoni  are  not  the  best  negotiators. 
They  aee  the  evib  of  forbearance  and  anbrnlaaion  more  clearly 
than  those  of  resentment  and  vindication.  It  was  only  by  setting 
before  him,  in  all  thdr  dbtinctness,  the  immense  evils  of  another 
war  with  the  Btnmese — evils  of  which  the  necessary  results  of  the 
completest  success  were  not  likely  to  be  the  least — that  an  officer 
could  conduct  such  negociations  as  these  with  due  regard  to  tiie 
interests  of  his  country.  There  was  nothing  to  be  gained  by  a 
war  with  the  Burmese;  there  was  much  to  be  lost  by  it.  The 
Indian  government  were  not  unmindful  of  this;  but  they  consi- 
dered that  it  was  necessary  to  vindicate  the  honour  of  the  nation; 
and  they  called  upon  the  King  of  Ava  to  remove  the  Rangoon 
governor,  within  a  given  time,  and  to  make  compensation  for  the 
losses  which  had  been  sustained  by  our  countrymen  at  Rangoon. 
"  At  the  same  time,"  added  Lord  Dalboaaie,  "  while  it  is  the 
imperative  doty  of  this  government  to  maintain  the  rights  of  its 
people,  secured  by  solemn  treaties  to  them,  it  is  a  duty  not  less 
imperative,  that  the  govemment  should  endeavour  to  obtain 
redress  by  the  least  violent  means,  and  that  it  should  not  have 
recourse  to  the  terrible  extremity  of  war,  except  in  the  last  resort, 
and  after  every  other  method  has  been  tried  without  success.  If 
the  king's  reply  should  be  unfavourable,  the  only  course  we  can 
pursue,  which  would  not,  on  the  one  hand,  involve  a  dangerous 
aubmission  to  injury,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  predpllate  us  prema- 
turely into  a  war,  which  moderate  counsels  may  still  enable  us 
with  honour  to  avert,  will  be  to  establish  a  blockade  of  the  two 
rivers  at  Rangoon  and  Monlmein,  by  which  the  great  mass  of  the 
traffic  of  the  Burmese  Empire  is  understood  to  pass.  To  bombard 
Rangoon  wonld  be  easy,  but  it  wonld,  in  his  lordship's  judgment, 
be  unjustifiable  and  cruel  in  the  extreme,  since  the  punishment 
would  fall  chiefly  on  the  harmless  population,  who  already  suffer 
from  the  oppression  of  their  rulers,  even  more  than  our  own  sub- 
jects. To  occupy  Rangoon  or  Martaban  with  an  armed  force 
would  be  easy  also,  but  it  would  probably  render  inevitable  the 
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ynr  which  we  draire  in  the  first  instance  by  less  itriogcat 
measnres  to  ftvert.  An  «rmed  ship  of  w&r  shonld  remsin  <t 
R&ngoon,  or  near  enangh  to  receive  British  snbjects,  should  Qmj 
be  threatened.  I^  however,  the  axpect  of  affnin,  on  the  receipt 
t(  tbe  king's  reply,  sliotild  be  menacing,  his  lordship  thinks  that 
British  sDbjects  shonld,  for  security's  sake,  be  brooght  kww^  at 
once,  when  tbe  blockade  is  established." 

The  remonstrances  of  the  Indian  government  seemed  to  htve 
the  desired  effect.  The  King  of  Ara  coasented  to  remove  dw 
obnoxions  governor,  and  a  new  fiinctionary  was  dispatched  in  hii 
place  to  Rangoon.  But  these  appeacKnces  were  dcceptirs.  The 
new  governor  treated  Commodore  Lambert  with  studied  ^sreqieet 
He  refused  to  receire  tbe  British  officers  deputed  to  wait  npea 
him.  So  Lambert  determined  to  break  off  negociationa,  and  to 
blockade  the  Rangoon  river;  nor  was  this  all — one  of  the  king's 
ships  happened  to  be  lying  within  reach  of  oar  vessels,  and  the 
indignant  commodora  seized  it  by  way  of  "  reprisal." 

These  proceedings  having  been  communicated  to  the  governor- 
general  by  Commodore  Lambert  himself,  who  went  to  Calcntta  Ibr 
instractions,  Lord  Dalhonsie  forwarded  his  ultimatum  to  the 
Burmese  Conrt  The  demands  of  tbe  British -Indian  government 
were  that  the  governor  of  Rangoon  should  transmit  ft  wrrttan 
apology  for  the  insalt  to  which  the  British  officers  had  been 
subjected  at  Rangoon,  on  tho  occasion  above  allttded  to  (on  the 
£th  of  January);  that  he  should  pay  immediately  the  sum  of 
9900  rupees  (less  than  £1000),  demanded  as  compensation  to 
Captain  Sheppard  and  Captain  Lewis;  and  that  be  should  consent 
to  receive,  in  due  and  fitting  manner,  the  agent  who  shonld  be 
appointed  under  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  of  Tandaboo. 

These  moderate  demands  were,  however,  rejected.  So  Lord 
Dalhonsie  determined  "  to  exact  by  force  of  arms  the  reparation 
which  he  had  failed  to  obtain  by  other  means."  In  plainer  lan- 
grutge,  be  determined  to  make  war  upon  the  Burmese.  All  the 
available  troops  necessary  for  snch  an  undertaking  were  mustered, 
both  in  the  Bengal  and  Madras  PresidenueB ;  and  General  Qod* 
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win,  an  officer  of  the  Queen's  Bervice,  ivho  had  dittin^ahed 
himself  in  the  first  Burmese  war,  in  command  of  a  regiment,  was 
appointed  to  the  charge  of  the  expedition. 

To  all  who  remembered  the  first  Burmese  war — who  knew 
the  eoat  of  it  both  in  men  and  money — who  knew  how  diseaae 
had  moirn  down  our  men  by  hnndreds,  and  how  rapidly  mil- 
liooi  of  money  bad  diuppeared  from  the  public  treasury,  this 
■econd  war  would  have  appeared  a  fiirmidable  and  a  perilous 
undertaking,  if  the  quarter  of  a  century  which  had  elapsed  stncs 
the  signing  of  the  treaty  of  Yandaboo  had  not,  whilst  everything 
waa  in  a  state  of  barbarous  stagnation  in  the  Burmese  territories, 
seen  the  development  amongst  ns  of  a  great  and  mysterious 
agency,  equally  serviceable,  in  instrucled  European  hands,  for 
purposes  of  peace  or  war.  The  progress  of  Steam  Navigation 
aeemed  to  give  an  entirely  new  aspect  to  the  coming  war,  freeing 
it  from  all  those  chances  and  nncertainties  by  which  our  previous 
operations  had  been  trammelled,  and  rendering,  in  prospect  at 
least,  the  campaign  short,  decisive,  and  uncostly.  We  had 
gained,  moreover,  much  experience  fiiim  the  reverses  and  sufferings 
of  the  post;  and  it  was  believed  that  we  should  iall  into  none  of 
the  same  errors  which  had  rendered  the  first  Bnrmese  war  so 
minona  to  the  finances  of  the  state. 

Still  we  bad  a  difficult  coontry  as  the  scene  of  onr  operations, 
and  still  we  were  arrayed  against  a  Government,  insolent  and 
ignorant  in  the  extreme.  If  we  conld  have  moved  a  force  at 
once  upon  the  capital  of  the  Burmese  Empire,  and  bronght  the 
thunder  of  our  guns  within  reach  of  the  interior  of  the  royal 
palace,  we  might  have  brought  the  war  to  a  speedy  termination. 
And  there  were  those  who  thought  that  a  movement,  by  the  route 
(tf  the  Aeng  Pasa,  would  eScct  rapidly  and  decisively  that,  which 
by  the  line  of  the  Irriwaddy  could  only  be  done  slowly  and  nncer- 
tttoly.  But  it  was  considered  expedient,  after  the  old  fashion,  to 
commence  our  operations  at  the  month  of  the  ^ver,  and  it  was 
hoped  that  tbe  increased  facilities  afforded  fay  our  war-steamers 
would  ensure  rapid  success.    Ifwas  not,  however,  until  the  seaaon 
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waB  far  advanced  that  the  expedition  was  ready  for  action.  On 
the  2nd  of  April,  the  Bengal  troops  had  reached  the  Raogpoii 
river.  There  was  no  dpnht,  hy  this  time,  that  the  Bormese  had 
fully  resolved  to  try  conclusions  with  us.  They  had,  fired  on  a 
flag  of  truce,  and  had  otherwise  exhibited  their  determination  fo 
brave  the  enmity  of  the  British.  So  Godwin  lost  no  time  in 
commencing  operations. 

The  Madras  squadron  had  not  arrived.  But  there  were. now 
abundant  means  for  commencing  the  war  with  vigour  at  tjie 
command  of  the  British  general.  The  first  moy^ment  to  be 
made  was  for  the  capture  of  Martaban,  a  place  of  no  great  conse- 
quence, on  the  Burmese  side  of  the  river,  opposite  to  Moulmdn. 
The  place  was  taken  after  the  slightest  possible  resistance.  The 
fire  of  the  war- steamers,  indeed,  did  the  work.  There  was  little 
to  be  accomplished  by  our  fighting-men  when  they  were  landed. 

By  the  8th  of  April,  the  Bombay  steam  squadron  and  the 
Madras  troops  had  reached  the  place  of  rendezvous,  so  General 
Godwin  prepared  to  move  upon  Rangoon.  The  war-steamers 
having  been  sent  up  the  river  to  silence  the  enemy's  stockades  on 
its  banks,  the  approaches  to  Rangoon  were  cleared  on  the  11th, 
and  at  day-break  on  the  12th,  a  body  of  British  troops,  consisting 
of  Her  Majesty's  51st  and  18th  regiments,  the  40th  Bengal  sepoy 
regiment,  and  some  details  of  artillery  were  landed.  Soon  after- 
wards, Her  Majesty's  80th,  and  the  35tb  and  9th  Madras  native 
infantry  were  also  on  the  river-banks.  With  the  former  bodVy 
constituting  his  right  column,  General  Godwin  advanced;  but 
had  not  proceeded  far  when  a  brisk  fire  was  opened  upon  him 
from  a  stockade  in  his  front,  known  as  the  White  House  Stockade, 
and  skirmishers  appeared  in  the  jungle.  Our  guns  returned  the 
fire  of  the  enemy,  but,  owing  to  a  scarcity  of  ammunition,  with  less 
effect  than  might  have  been  expected ;  and  a  storming-party  was 
told  off  to  carry  the  place  by  escalade.  The  heat  of  the  weather 
was  intense.  Th^  sun,  a  more  deadly  enemy  than  the  Burmese, 
struck  down  some  of  the  best  and  bravest  of  our  British  officers. 
Hut  the  courage  of  the  51st  and  the  sappers  and  miners  was  not 
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to  be  repreased.  The  ladders  were  planted,  and  the  atoclcade  was 
carried.  The  enemy,  aa  we  entered,  fled  precipitately,  leaving 
many  dead  in  the  place. 

Daring  the  remainder  of  the  day,  and  throughout  the  whole  of 
the  1 3th,  Godwin  wss  engaged  in  landing  his  heavy  gtms  and  his 
rnnforcementa,  and  preparing  for  the  contest  on  the  16th,  which 
was  to  witneu  the  capture  of  Rangoon.  In  the  meanwhile,  our 
Bhips  were  bombarding  the  town  with  terrible  effect  Shot  and 
aheD  word  poured  incessantly  into  the  place,  destroying  their 
stockades,  exploding  their  magazines,  homing  their  hooBv,  die- 
peraing  their  soldiery,  putting  the  frightened  people  ererywhere 
to  flight.  The  town  of  Rangoon  is  described  as  a  square,  with 
ndes  something  less  than  a  mile  in  extent,  sarronoded  by  stock- 
ades,  except  at  the  north-east  comer,  where  a  hill  rises,  oq  which 
is  planted  the  great  Shoa  Dagon  Pagoda.  At  this  point  Godwin 
determined  to  attack  the  city.  Soon  after  daybreak  on  the  lith, 
our  troops  advanced  in  the  finest  possible  temper.  When  ebont 
800  yards  from  the  eutem  face  of  the  pagoda,  the  general  halted 
until  the  heavy  guns,  which  were  drawn  by  men,  arrived  on 
the  spot.  Once  bronght  into  position,  snch  a  fire  waa  opened 
from  them  as  soon  intimidated  the  garrison;  and  when  a  atorm- 
ing.party  waa  told  off,  nnder  the  guidance  of  Captain  Latter, 
one  of  our  chief  political  officers,  there  was  little  doubt  of  the 
resolt. 

The  party  consisted  of  two  companies  of  H.  M.  80th,  and  the 
aame  details  drawn  from  the  18th  Royal  Irish,  and  the  40th 
native  infantry  (Bengal).  Under  a  heavy  Are  irom  the  enemy, 
they  advanced  ateadily  to  the  attack.  Having  gained  the  gate  at 
which  on  entrance  watt  to  be  efiected,  theyruahed  np  the  terraced 
hill  with  a  cheering  shoot.  Lieutenant  Doran,  at  the  head  of  the 
eolomn,  fell  pierced  by  fbor  mnaket- balls ;  bnt  he  died  in  the 
arms  of  victory.  The  enemy  made  an  inefiectnal  attempt  to 
resist  the  rush  of  the  British  infantry,  hut  everything  went  down 
before  oor  stormen;  the  great  pagoda  was  carried,  and  Sangooa 
again  fell  into  our  bands. 
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From  tliis  time  np  to  the  1 9th  of  May,  no  event  of  any  magni* 
tude  oocarred  in  the  progress  of  the  war;  but  that  day  waa  oek- 
brated  by  the  capture  of  Bassein.  The  natural  position  of  the 
place  invested  it  with  an  importance  which  recent  drcumstanoet 
had  enhanced.  It  lies  on  that  one  of  the  three  navigable  branches 
of  the  Irrawaddy  which  runs  nearest  to  the  western  coast,  about 
ninety  miles'  distant  from  Rangoon.  In  the  preceding  war, 
Sir  Archibald  Campbell  had  attached  great  importance  to  the 
possession  of  this  post,  and  since  the  capture  of  RangooUi  it  would 
seem  that  the  Burmese  government  had  designed  "  to  make  it  a 
most  powerful  place,  and  to  repair  the  loss  of  Bassein  as  their 
mart  of  communication  with  this  country,  as  well  as  a  powdfal 
position  to  keep  in  subjection  the  Pegu  population,  so  decidedly 
and  ever  our  friends,  and  also  to  maintain  a  threatening  attitode 
towards  the  south  of  Arracan/'  These  considerations,  thus  stated 
in  the  generaVs  words,  suggested  the  capture  of  the  place  by  the 
joint  operation  of  the  sea  and  land  forces.  On  the  17th  of  May, 
a  detachment  of  British  troops  embarked.  Moving  up  the  river 
from  Point  Negrais,  our  steamers,  ignorant  as  we  were  of  the 
navigation,  made  good  their  passage — a  distance  of  some  sixty 
miles — and  came  to  off  Bassein  on  the  19  th.  The  enemy 
threatened  to  blow  us  into  the  river,  and  were  told  in  reply  that 
if  they  fired  upon  us,  they  would  be  exterminated  root  and  brancL 
No  further  time  was  wasted,  therefore,  in  parleying.  Our  troops 
were  landed,  and  before  evening  had  closed  in  upon  us,  the  place 
was  in  our  hands.  A  mud  fort  of  considerable  strength  was 
stoutly  defended  by  the  enemy,  but  the  gallantry  of  Major 
Errington  and  a  detachment  of  the  51st  overcame  all  opposition, 
and  thus  the  seaward  districts  of  the  great  province  of  Pegu  fell 
into  our  hands. 

But  the  experience  of  the  former  war  had  taught  us  that  how- 
ever great  might  be  our  military  success  on  the  coast,  such  littoral 
operations  were  not  likely  to  make  any  impression  on  the  court 
of  Ava.  The  political  advantages,  indeed,  which  we  had  gained* 
fell  far  short  of  our  martial  triumphs.     It  was  apparent  that  the 
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object!  of  the  wv  would  be  miBttaiiied,  nnleu  we  ttraek  a  blow  at 
the  interior  of  the  Bnrmeae  empire,  and  menaced  tbe  capital 
itaelf.  To  aecompliBli  this,  it  was  necessary  that  reinforcemeDts 
■bonld  be  placed  at  General  Godwin's  commaDd.  B;  the  agency 
of  steam,  this  was  done  with  comparative  despatch;  but  still  some 
months  of  inactiTity  intervened,  and  it  was  not  until  the  middle 
of  September  that  the  general  actually  commenced  the  ascent  of 
the  Imwaddy  river.  Then  he  embarked  some  5000  men  on 
board  tbe  steam  flotilla,  and  operatianii  were  began  in  earnest. 
The  captnre  of  Prome  was  readily  effected.  On  the  9th  of 
Getter,  the  fleet  anchored  off  that  place,  and  tbe  troops  were  dis- 
embarked. A  slack  fire,  which  was  soon  silenced,  was  opened 
npon  our  force;  bat  the  enemy,  having  taken  op  a  good  positioii 
on  a  range  of  hiUs,  threatened  to  make  an  obstioate  resistance  to 
our  advance.  When,  however,  on  the  following  monibg  Godwin 
moved  forward,  he  found  that  the  Bormeae  had  abandoned  their 
poailion  and  declined  the  contest.  The  town  itself  was  almost 
wholly  deserted. 

Tbe  capture  of  Prome  placed  tbe  whole  province  of  Pega  at 
oar  feet.  Bnt  the  town  itself  had  still  to  be  tbe  theatre  of  an 
obstinate  conflict.  It  had  been  taken  in  Jnne  by  Major  Cotton, 
who,  not  having  troops  to  garrison  tbe  place,  was  compelled  to 
abandon  it,  and  it  was  reoccapied  by  the  enemy.  It  was  now  to 
be  captured  again.  In  the  middle  of  November,  fbor  river- 
•teamerg  were  sent  with  a  force  of  1000  inlfuitrj,  with  details  of 
artillery  and  sappers,  nnder  Brigadier  M'Neill,  to  recapture  the 
place.  General  Godwin  accompanied  the  force.  There  was  con- 
siderable reeistance,  and  not  without  some  loss  was  the  place 
erentoally  carried.  A  British  garrison  was  left  in  the  town,  but 
tbe  conflict  was  not  then  over.  It  was  not  anticipated  that  the 
Bnnneae  would  make  any  vigorous  efibrt  to  repossess  themselves 
of  Pegn,  and  the  force  which  was  left  to  hold  it  was  totally  inade- 
quate to  the  work.  The  enemy  came  down  in  great  force  and 
invested  the  place.  The  defence  was  of  that  gallant  character 
which  really  merits  the  name  of  heroism;  and  Major  Hill,  of  the 


Uadnu  Fnnlien,  ud  h'u  littlo  bud  of  wurion,  &ii1y  mnaUm 
thamMlvM  «  place  in  history. 

The  intelligence  of  the  iaTeetment  of  Pegu  canaed  much  asite- 
ment  at  Kangoon,  and  immediate  stepi  were  taken  to  deq»tdi 
troops  to  releaM  the  ganiran  from  thnr  dangenoa  poeitioa.  Ob 
the  night  of  the  11th  of  Deoember,  1200  men  embarked  onboard 
our  steamers,  and  on  the  11th,  disembarked  near  Pegu.  Gaaenl 
Godwin  accompanied  the  expedi^on,  the  sncoesa  of  whieh  «u 
never  donbtfnl.  There  was  what  he  called  "  a  hard  day**  mrk," 
but  it  was  a  good  one.  The  anamy  were  dispersed.  Hajor  H31 
and  his  gallant  comrade!  were  relieved,  and  Pegu  was  ao  gar- 
risoned as  never  to  he  in  danger  again  from  investment  by  a  faar- 
barona  enemj'. 

Whilst  these  military  operations,  which  placed  the  whole  pro- 
vince of  Pega  at  oar  feet,  were  in  progreaa,  the  govemor-gencnl 
and  the  home  authorities  were  in  earnest  oorreapondenoe  on  the 
subject  of  the  political  and  territoriil  arrangements  which  mnit 
result  from  the  war.  Several  conrses  were  open  to  ns  at  this 
time;  but  there  were  two  between  which  the  choice  of  oar  ralers 
more  imniediately  lay.  Having  captured  Prome,  we  might  have 
pushed  on,  partly  by  the  river,  partly  by  land,  to  Atb,  and  dic- 
tated, amidst  the  roar  of  our  guns,  a  treaty  to  the  king  at  the 
gates  of  bia  palace.  Or  we  might  quietly  declare  Pegn  to  be  a 
British  province,  and,  content  with  this,  both  as  a  meaanre  of 
retaliation  and  a  measure  of  defence,  concern  onrselvea  little  or 
nothing  about  treaties  or  any  other  diplomatic  business.  To  the 
fermer  course,  though  the  more  imposing  of  the  two,  there  wen 
many  serious  objections.  We  might  frighten  the  Bui'iueae  «nrt 
into  a  humiliating  treaty,  but  were  little  likely  to  teach  snoh  bar- 
barous potentates  to  respect  its  obligations.  The  less,  indeed,  that 
we  bad  to  do  with  treaties,  the  better.  There  were  difficattief, 
too,  of  more  than  one  kind  attending  oar  progress  into  the  heart 
of  the  Barmese  dominions  —  local  difficulties,  obstructing  the 
march  of  onr  armies,  and  others  involving  a  great  question  of 
hnmanity,  which  Lord  Dalhonsi"  earnestly  considered.     It  wooH 
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btTB  been  obriouily  impolitie  to  "umex"  the  whol«  of  the 
Bonnese  empire;  bat  to  conquer  up  to  tbe  wallfl  of  the  pakce, 
«nd  then  to  kbaadon  our  oonqueata,  would  be  to  place  at  the  meroy 
of  »  emel  and  Tindictire  government  ell  tbe  people  of  the  conntrj 
who  bad  in  an;  way  aided  with  or  asaisted  the  invadere,  or  were 
nupeoted  (^  ao  doing.  On  the  other  band,  the  annexation  and 
■dmiDiatration  of  Pegn  wu,  if  an  evil,  one  of  comparatively 
limited  extent.  We  had  already  seen  that  the  people  were  well 
inclined  to  aettle  nnder  oar  government,  and  to  regard  ua  rather 
aa  deliverera  than  aa  nsarpera,  Bnt  even  thin  measare  Lord 
Dalhooaie  wai  onwilling  to  decree  without  the  specific  sanction  of 
the  home  goremmenL  Differing  greatly  in  this  respect  from 
Lord  EUenboTongh,  he  declared  that  he  would  not  on  his  own 
nothori^  ampntato  any  portion  of  the  Burmese  territory.  The 
aotbority,  however,  waa  delegated  to  him  before  he  had  oceaaioa 
to  ezerdae  it.  The  Secret  Committee,  or  in  other  words,  Her 
Hajes^s  Government,  as  represented  by  tbe  President  of  tbe 
Board  of  Control,  granted  full  and  anqoalified  permission  to  tbe 
governor-general  to  declare  Pegn  to  be  a  Britixb  province;  and 
meoordingly,  on  the  20tb  of  December  1852,  a  proclamation  waa 
iiened,  setting  forth  that  the  just  and  moderate  demands  of  the 
goremment'Of  India  having  been  rejected  by  the  hing  (of  Ava), 
the  ample  opportooity  afforded  him  for  past  injuriea  having  been 
disregarded,  and  the  timely  submission  which  alone  could  have 
been  effectual  to  prevent  the  dismemberment  of  bis  kingdom  being 
■till  withheld,  the  governor-general  in  council  had  resolved,  in 
compensation  for  the  past,  and  better  secnrity  for  the  fatore,  that 
the  province  of  Pegu  shall  be  henceforth  a  portion  of  tbe  British 
tarritoriea  in  tbe  East. 

Of  the  eventa  which  followed  the  issuing  of  this  proclamation, 
we  may  allow  tbe  govemment  of  India  to  be  the  hiatorian,  for 
Bowberaare  they  more  enocinotiy  stated  than  in  a  notification 
pabUsbed  on  tbe  30th  of  Jnne,  1658:  In  the  Proebunation  b 
iiaaid — 

"lu  the  proclamation  by  which  the  province  of  Pegn  was  annexed 
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to  the  Britinb  dominioiut  in  the  Emat,  the  goTemor-goneni  is  MNadl 
declared  that  he  deaired  no  further  conqoeU  in  Burmah,  and  wh 
wiliiag  to  coment  that  hostilities  Bhoold  oease.  Tbereafier,  the 
Barman  troops  were  everywhere  withdrawn.  The  king  wai 
dethroned  hj  his  hrother,  the  Mengdoon  prinoe,  and  an  envoy 
was  sent  from  Ava  to  sue  for  peaoe.  The  Burman  envoy,  con- 
feasing  thdr  inability  (o  resi&t  the  power  of  the  Britiah  govern- 
ment,  and  eubmisMvely  soliciting  its  forbearance,  annonneed  hii 
willingneBg  to  sign  a  treaty  in  aooordance  with  the  fn-oelamatiaB, 
objecting  only  to  the  frontier  being  at  Heeaday.  The  govern- 
ment of  India,  while  it  maintained  its  nndonbted  right  to  fix  tha 
frontier  where  it  had  been  placed,  at  the  aaine  time  gave  tapal 
proof  of  ihe  sincerity  of  ita  deaJro  for  the  renewal  of  friendly  rela- 
tions between  the  stateaf  for,  in  ttie  hope  of  at  once  conelndiog  a 
treaty  of  peace,  the  governor- geneial  in  conacil  consented  u 
withdraw  the  frontier  from  Meeaday,  and  to  pisoe  it,  in  atriet  con- 
formity to  the  most  literal  wording  of  the  proclamaiion,  immedi- 
ately to  the  northward  of  Prome  and  Tonghoo,  cities  which  hsTS 
been  dei<cribed  at  all  times  aa  within  the  northem  limits  of  Pegs 
in  the  official  records  of  transactions  between  the  two  etatea.  But 
when  this  couceasion  was  oEFered,  the  Barman  eovoj,  wholly 
receding  from  his  previoaa  declarations,  refused  to  assent  to  any 
treaty,  by  which  a  oeaaion  of  territory  ahonld  be  made.  Eeieopoa 
the  negotiations  were  at  once  bruken  off.  The  fixinUer  of  tha 
British  territory  was  finally  fixed  to  the  uorthward  of  Meeaday 
and  Tonghoo,  end  the  envoy  was  directed  to  qnit  the  camp.  Tia 
envoy  proceeded  to  the  capital,  whence  he  haa  now  conveyed  to 
the  goveinment  of  India  the  sentiments  and  proposals  of  the 
oonrt  of  Ava.  The  king  expresses  his  desires  for  tbe  rnsnirinn 
of  the  war.  The  king  announces  that  'orders  have  been  issoed 
to  the  govenion  of  districts  not  to  allow  the  Bnrmeta  troops  to 
attack  the  territories  of  Meeaday  and  Tonghoo,  in  which  tha 
British  goTernment  has  placed  its  garrisona.'  Farthermora,  tba 
king  has  set  at  liberty  the  British  sobjecta  who  bad  been  cairied 
ptuouera  \a  k.\i^  and  he  has  expressed  his  wiah  that  '  the  met- 
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chants  and  people  of  both  countrieB  should  be  allowed,  in  aooord- 
aiice  with  former  frieDdship,  to  pass  np  and  down  the  river  for  the 
purpose  of  trading.'  Mindful  of  the  assuniDoe  be  gave  that  hoe- 
tilities  would  not  be  resumed  so  long  as  the  court  of  Ava  refrained 
from  lUspnting  our  quiet  posBeaeion  of  the  province  of  Pegn,  the 
gOTemor-general  in  conncil  is  willing  to  accept  these  padfia 
declarations  snd  acts  of  the  king  as  a  sabstantial  proof  of  his 
acquiescence  in  the  proposed  conditions  of  peace,  although  »  fbrmtLl 
treaty  has  not  been  cooolnded.  Wherefore  the  governor-general 
in  conninl  permits  the  raiaiog  of  the  river  blockade,  consenting  to 
the  renewal  of  former  intercourse  with  Ava,  and  now  proclaims 
the  restoration  of  peace," 

Nor  WRS  the  proclamation  of  peace  a  mere  emp^  sound. 
From  that  time,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  local  disturbances, 
attributed  to  the  lawleasnesa  of  organized  bands  of  dakoita,  or  pro- 
fessional robbers,  there  have  been  cheering  indications  of  the  good 
and  loyal  feeling  of  onr  new  subjects.  Of  the  pacifio  intentions 
of  the  Burmese  court,  there  is  no  reason  to  entertain  a  doubt. 
Towards  the  elose  of  1 854,  a  complimentary  embassy,  despatched 
by  the  King  of  Ava,  visited  Calcutta,  and  was  received  with 
overflowing  hospitality  and  gratifying  respect.  The  usual  mili- 
taiy  spectacles  hanng  been  exhibited  to  him,  the  ambassador, 
after  a  somewhat  protracted  sojourn  at  the  Anglo- Indian  capital, 
was  taking  his  leave  of  the  governor-general,  when,  seemingly 
encouraged  by  the  respect  which  had  been  shown  to  him,  he 
blurted  out  an  unauthorized  request  for  the  restoration  of  Pegu* 
Unexpected  as  was  the  demand,  and  preposterous  as  was  its 
character,  Lord  Dalhousie  received  it  with  remarkable  self-pos- 
session, and  answered  with  the  greatest  coolness,  that  as  long  as 
the  sun  shone  in  the  heavens,  the  British  ensign  shonld  wave 
over  Pegu.  The  crest-fallen  ambassador  took  his  departure,  and 
embarrassed  by  the  fulure  into  which  his  own  presumption  had 
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predpitated  him,  bwiuted  to  main  known  at  tlie  eottrt  of  An 
■n  inoideot  to  little  to  his  credit.  Whethftr  the  new  king;, 
though  he  may  not  have  anthortted  the  demand  made  by  hia 
repreaentative,  will  ratify  a  treaty  for  the  formal  ceaiion  of  P(^ 
ia  a  question  which  time  only  can  soWe;  but,  in  the  meanwhile, 
there  seems  to  be  little  probability  of  any  ontward  diatnibaiwe  of 
the  existing  peace. 

Thus  has  it  been  the  fortnne  of  Lord  Dalhoniie,  a  niler  by  no 
means  of  a  restless  and  ambitioos  nature,  to  extend  at  both  its 
extreme  points — both  at  its  north-western  and  aonth-eastern 
boundaries — our  ever-expanding  Indian  empire.  The  neeeari- 
ties  of  war,  however,  have  not  disturbed  the  juat  balance  of  hit 
mind.  A  man  of  first-rate  administrative  capacity,  he  has  devoted 
bis  rare  energies  to  the  internal  iioprorement  of  the  country, 
and  bis  yet  unGnished  admlniatradon  will  be  as  celebrated  in 
history  for  the  triumphs  of  civilization  as  for  the  victoriea  of  war. 

Nor  would  this  chapter  be  complete  without  brief  mention  of 
another  oiTCumstance,  illustrative  of  the  administration  of  Loid 
Dalhonsie — a  drcumstance  gratifying  in  itself  and  of  a  veiy 
extraordinary  and  suggestive  character  when  viewed  in  connexion 
with  the  striking  incidents  detuled  in  a  preceding  chapter.  In  the 
early  part  of  1855,  after  some  preparatory  correspondeuoe,  Hyder 
Khan,  one  of  the  sons  of  Dost  Mohammed,  the  Ameer  of  Cabnl, 
came  down  to  Peshawur  to  conclude,  on  the  part  of  his  &ther,  a 
friendly  treaty  with  the  British  government.  And  the  negotiations 
were  bronght  to  a  close  in  the  roost  satjs&ctory  manner.  When 
all  urcumstaiices  of  place  and  persons  are  considered,  thia  will 
appear  a  very  remarkable  practical  coniroent  on  the  history  of  the 
war  in  AfFghanistan.  Peshawur,  now  a  British  cantonment,  waa 
the  very  bono  of  contention  which  had  rendered  it  so  difficult, 
aeventeen  years  before,  to  bring  Dost  Mohammed  into  a  friendly 
alliance  with  us.  Hyder  Khan  was  governor  of  Ghuznee,  when 
the  English  carried  it  by  assault  and,  by  the  capture  of  the  place, 
dispersed  the  last  hopes  of  Dost  Mohammed.  And  Mr.  John  I^w- 
renoe  was  the  brother  of  Captain  George  Lawrence,  who  hod  seen 
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Hyder  Khan's  brother  Rlay  Sir  William  Macnagbten.  And  tbasi 
it  may  be  said,  after  some  twenty  years  of  war  and  diplomacy, 
after  an  enormous  waste  of  blood  and  of  treasure,  that  has  been 
accomplished  at  the  close  of  Liord  Dalhousie's  administration 
which  might  have  been  done  at  the  commencement  of  Lord 
Auckland's.  We  have  concluded  a  friendly  treaty  with  the  man 
whom  the  Afighans  are  content  to  recognize  as  their  chieC 
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CONCLUSION. 


Tba  Internal  OoTernment  of  IndUir— AdminlitntiTe  Agende*— Hie  Emna  GofennBeoi— 
Tbe  Indian  Govemmenta— Constitntlon  of  the  CItO  Serdo»— The  Revenne-^vdielal  and 
Diplomatic  linea— Tlie  Indian  Anny— General  BeanUs— AmellontlTa  MnaauiM    Con 
eluding  Remarka. 

The  preceding  pages  have  been  mainly  devoted  to  a  narratiTe  of 
war  and  conquest  But  the  history  of  the  progress  of  British 
dominion  in  the  East  is  not  wholly  a  military  history.  There 
are  other  achievements  to  be  recorded;  other  triumphs  to  be 
chronicled — the  achievements  of  good  government,  the  triumphs 
of  civilization.  Oar  statesmen  and  administrators  have  completed 
the  great  work  which  our  soldiers  have  commenced.  We  have 
not  merely  pitched  a  great  camp  in  the  East:  we  have  erected  also 
a  great  empire. 

A  history  of  British  administration  in  India— even  an  outline 
of  such  a  history — would  occupy  another  volume  of  equal  dimen- 
sions  with  the  present  one.  We  can  only,  at  the  close  of  this 
narrative,  touch  upon  some  of  its  most  prominent  features.  The 
East  India  Company,  once  a  Merchant  Company,  has  ceased  to 
be  one  even  in  name.  Previous  to  the  year  1814,  the  Company 
enjoyed  the  privileges  of  an  exclusive  trade  with  India  and  China. 
In  that  year,  a  new  charter  came  into  operation— a  charter 
continuing  in  the  hands  of  the  Company  the  exclusive  trade  with 
China,  but  opening  the  ports  of  India  freely  to  the  private 
merchant.  Twenty  years  afterwards,  another  charter  was  granted 
to  the  Company.  The  country  had  by  this  time  grown  somewhat 
intolerant  of  monopolies  of  all  kinds.  It  could  discern  no  suffi- 
cient reason  why  the  trade  of  China  should  not  be  thrown  open 
like  the  trade  with  India — why  the  nation  should  depend  for  its 
tea  upon  a  Company  with  a  great  mart  in  Leadenhall  Street,  and 
certain  periodical  sales  of  the  fragrant  produce  of  Cathay.  It 
clamoured,  therefore,  for  the  entire  abrogation  of  the  last  remnant  of 
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tHe  CompRiiy'a  privileges.  The  Legislature  graoted  what  the 
public  soDght  The  Company  wound  np  their  coinmercial  affiiire, 
■nd  eeaaed  altogether  to  be  a  "  Company  of  MerchaDta."  But 
thej  conUnned  to  hold  their  political  poBition  and  to  perform  their 
administratiTe  dudes.  The  Company,  indeed,  became  the  stew- 
ard! of  the  Crown;  and  all  the  expenges  of  government  at  home 
■nd  abroad,  and  the  dividenda  of  the  proprietora,  were  to  be  paid 
ont  of  the  reaoorcea  of  India. 

The  manner  of  government  was  thia ; — From  among  the  pro- 
prietors  of  Eaat  India  stock,  thirty  members  were  selected  by  that 
body,  twenty-fonr  of  whom  formed  the  Court  of  Directors,  the 
remaining  six  going  ont  by  annual  rotation,  and  being  re-elected 
at  the  end  of  the  year.  Whenerer  a  vacancy  occurred  by  death, 
resignation,  or  disqualification,  it  was  6lted  by  a  new  member  of 
the  Conrt  of  Proprietors,  elected  by  the  suffrages  of  that  body. 
The  possession  of  a  certain  amount  of  India  stock  (£1000  stock,  or 
about  £2500  in  money)  was  the  only  necessary  qualification.  The 
Directors  consisted,  therefore,  of  gentlemen  of  different  callings  and 
professions ;  some  were  London  bankers  or  merchants,  others  (the 
majority)  were  members  of  the  Company's  civil  and  military 
aerrices.  When  the  fhnctions  of  the  Company  were  partly  of  a 
commercial  character,  it  was  advisable  that  there  should  be  in  the 
Direction  a  considerable  infusion  of  the  commercial  element.  But 
as  these  functions  gradually  ceased,  the  expediency  of  electing 
into  the  admioiatratire  body  influential  membera  of  the  mercantile 
community  diminished;  andadecreasingly  small  proportion  of  such 
members  were  elected.  The  finandal  buainess  of  the  Company 
atill,  however,  remained;  and  it  was  doubtless  advisable,  and 
ever  will  be  advisable,  that  to  the  supervision  of  these  vast  pecu- 
niary transactiona,  including  intricate  exchange  operations,  should 
be  brought  the  experience  of  a  few  able  and  infinentiBl  men  of 
business,  trained  not  in  the  camps  or  in  the  courts  of  India,  but  in 
the  connting- houses  of  the  British  metropolis. 

The  twenty-four  Directors,  thus  elected,  were  divided  into  «wn- 
loittliea,  for  the  loparate  eonsideration  of  the  judicial,  the  rerenne, 
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tfa«  military,  tb«  poUtictl,  the  financial,  and  misoelUneoni  btni' 
nets  of  the  Company,  and  met  in  general  coart  GolledaTcly  far 
the  Bnb»eqaent  discoMion  and  decision  of  the  sennl  qnestioM 
bronght  before  them.  In  addition  to  these  committees,  there 
wai  another,  and  a  rery  important  one,  of  a  different  daae  and 
character.  There  waa  a  committee  known  as  the  "  Seoet  Com- 
mittee." Before  the  year  1781,  the  Diredon  of  the  Company 
had  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  governing  India  after  their  own 
fiuhion,  withont  ministerial  or  parliamentary  control.  But  in  that 
year  a  charter  bad  been  enacted,  conferring  certain  controIUng 
power  npon  the  Crown  Government,  acting  throngh  one  of  His 
Majesty's  Secretaries  of  State.  Three  years  aflerwarda,  Ktt 
introduced  his  India  Bill.  By  this  Act,  the  Board  of  Control,  or 
as  it  was  called,  the  "  Board  of  Commissioners  for  the  ASain  of 
India,"  was  first  established ;  bnt  in  1793,  the  constitution  of  the 
Board  was  modified.  It  was  then  made  to  consist  of  certain 
members  of  the  Privy  Council  (the  two  principal  Secretariea  of 
State  and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ezcbeqaer,  iaelnded);  the  first 
named  in  His  Majesty's  oommission  being  the  President  of  the 
Board,  and  practically  the  Indian  Minister.  The  President  so 
appointed  was  to  act  in  concert  with  a  Secret  Committee  of  the 
Court  of  Directors  of  the  East  India  Company.  This  Secret 
Committee  was  to  consist  of  the  Chairman  and  Deputy- Chairrnan 
and  the  senior  member  of  the  Court.  It  was  decreed  that  all 
matters  connected  with  the  levying  of  war  or  making  of  peace, 
or  treating  or  negociatiog  with  any  of  the  native  priocea  or  atataa 
in  India  that  should  seem  to  require  secrecy,  sbonld  be  under  tha 
control  of  this  Secret  Committee.  The  President  of  the  India 
Board  was  here,  indeed,  absolute.  The  India-Honse  members  of 
the  Committee  acted  merely  in  a  ministerial  capacity.  Tbey 
signed  their  names  to  whatever  the  Crown  Minister  waa  pleased 
to  write.  The  general  eonstitu^on  of  the  Court  of  Directors  has 
undergone  a  change,  of  which  we  shall  speak  presently;  bat 
the  Secret  Committee  remains  unchanged. 

Under  the  system  tbni  established,  the  most  important  h 
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of  the  governing  body  known  aa  the  East  India  Coinpuj  were, 
in  reality,  performed  by  the  PreBident  of  the  India  Board.  Of 
the  moat  important  meaanrei  affecting  the  interesta  of  the  native 
princes  of  India,  or  of  neighbouring  Oriental  Powers,  he  was 
indeed — as  far  M  events  in  the  East  are  thaped  by  the  authorities 
of  the  West — not  the  controller,  but  the  anthor.  With  respect, 
however,  to  the  hnnness  of  internal  administration,  the  initiative 
was  taken  by  tbeCoart  of  Directors,  and  the  powers  of  the  India 
Board  were  properly  only  those  of  a  controlling  body.  Bat  it  is 
hard  to  fix  the  boundaries  between  control  and  initiation.  There 
have  been  cases  in  which  the  controlling  anthority  has  so  altered 
the  despatches  of  the  Court  of  Directors,  as  to  invest  them  with 
an  entirely  new  character,  and  to  convey  to  the  local  government 
instnietiooe  almost  the  veiy  reverse  of  those  designed  by  the 
antboritieB  of  tbe  Company.  The  two  bodies,  indeed,  hare  some- 
times oome  into  violent  collision  with  each  other ;  and  the  Coart 
of  King'*  Bench  has  been  applied  to  to  issue  a  mandamua  to 
compel  the  recasant  Directors  to  sign  despatches  forced  npon 
them  by  the  Board  of  Control. 

We  have  said  that  tbe  Court  of  Director?  was  composed  of 
twenty-four  (with  a  farther  ineffective  list  of  six)  members,  the 
whole  appointed  by  the  suffrages  of  the  Court  of  ProprietoTS.  But 
when,  in  1S53,  the  entire  subject  of  the  machinery  of  Indian  govern- 
ment again  came  before  Parliament,  the  ministers  of  the  day,  com- 
pelled by  a  pressure  firaro  without  to  introduce  certain  changes  into 
the  Act  for  the  government  of  India — the  old  twenty  years'  lease 
being  then  about  to  expire— recommended  tfaat  the  number  of 
Directors  chosen  by  the  proprietors  should  be  reduced  to  fifteen, 
and  eventually  to  twehe.  In  addition  to  these  twelve  or  fifteen 
members,  there  were  to  be  six— or,  in  the  firnt  instance,  three — 
Directors  appointed  by  the  Crown,  making  up  the  entire  number 
to  eighteen,  of  which  the  Conrt  is  now  composed.  The  recom- 
mendation was  accepted  by  Parliament  The  Bill  provided,  that 
on  the  second  Wednesday  in  March  the  old  Conrt  of  IMreetort 
should  proceed  to  the  election  of  fifteen  of  their  own  body,  the 
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romaiDder  retiring  from  ofEce,  or  rather  being  oxpelled  from  tbdr 
SMta.  HoweTer  nngraciouB  the  task — however  painful  the  datj 
—■it  wail  generally  felt  that  the  Directors  performed  it  with  a  due 
regard  for  the  pnbUe  intereata.  The  selection  waa  fooh  as  the 
JBdgment  of  the  public,  or  rather  that  section  of  it  which  conoenii 
itwlf  about  the  detuls  of  Indian  goTcmment,  nnheeitatingly 
confirmed.  And  when,  in  the  following  month,  three  Director! 
were  ^MMan  by  the  Crown — those  three  being.  Sir  Oeorga  Pol- 
lock, whose  great  military  exploits  in  Afghanistan  m  have 
recorded  in  a  previous  chapter;  Sir  Frederick  Cnrrie,  of  whom 
we  have  also  npoken  in  connexion  with  the  incidents  of  the  Sikh 
war;  and  Mr.  J.  P.  Willonghby,  who  had  earned  a  high  repnta- 
tion  as  a  diplomatic  and  adminittrator  in  Western  India — the 
pnblia  ratified  the  choice  of  the  MiniBters;  not  a  word  was 
spoken  aginat  the  selection. 

The  Court  of  Directors,  then,  aa  conntitated  in  the  spring  tf 
I85i,  conaisls  of  fifteen  members,  elected  by  the  proprietary  body^ 
and  three  elected  by  the  Crown,  with  a  proviBion  that  the  three 
next  vacancies  should  be  filled  by  the  nomination  of  ths  latter. 
The  Act  declared  that  the  Directors  selected  by  the  Crown 
should  bare  resided  ten  years  in  India — a  alipnlation  which,  it 
was  believed,  woold  snfiicienlly  prevent  these  appointments  from 
being  tnmed  to  account  for  party  purpoHOs  by  the  minister  of  the 
day.  But  whether  the  working  powers  of  the  Conrt  of  Directors 
have  been  improved  by  this  redaction  of  their  nnmbers  remains 
yet  to  be  seen. 

Whilst  such  is  the  constitntion  of  the  Home  Government  of 
India,  the  especial  powers  and  duties  of  the  diiTerent  agendes  and 
authorities  for  the  local  administration  of  the  different  Preaiden- 
des  of  India,  reqoire  also  to  he  clearly  described.  It  was  remarked 
by  a  distingaished  orator  in  the  House  of  Commons,  daring  the 
debatea  on  the  India  Bill  of  1853,  that  the  constitution  of  the 
Home  Govemment  of  India  waa  of  comparatively  little  im< 
portance,  for  that  all  the  real  power  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
goi-emor.general.     Bnt  Mr.  Macaulay,  when   he  rited  certain 
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cflses  Within  the  range  of  his  own  experience,  seems  to  have 
forgotten  that  that  experience  dates  back  some  twenty  years 
to  a  period  when  the  communication  between  the  two  conn- 
tries  was  tardy  and  irregular — when  the  governor-general  was 
compelled  either  to  wait  for  ten  or  twelve  months  for  an  answer 
to  his  references,  or  else  to  act  on  his  own  responsibility.  Bui 
in  more  recent  days,  when  steam  communication  has  brought 
the  two  countries  within  a  few  weeks'  passage  of  each  other,  the 
facilities  of  reference  are  so  greatly  increased,  that  it  rarely 
happens  the  local  authorities  are  compelled  to  prosecute  any 
important  undertakings  without  communication  with  the  govern- 
ment at  home.  Still,  much  depends,  and  must  always  depend, 
upon  the  wisdom  and  prudence,  the  energy  and  ability  of  the 
local  authorities.  Of  these  the  Supreme  Government  of  India  is, 
as  its  name  implies,  the  chief.  It  is  a  great  central  authority. 
By  many  experienced  men  it  is  questioned  whether  there  is  not 
too  much  of  centralisation  in  India.  The  Supreme  Government 
is  composed  of  a  Governor- General,  appointed  by  the  concurrent 
authorities  of  the  Crown  and  the  Company,  and  a  certain  number 
of  Members  of  Council  appointed  by  the  Company.  Previous  to 
the  year  1786,  the  governor-general  had  possessed  no  power 
independent  of  the  Council  That  is  to  say,  he  was  simply  Pre- 
sident of  the  Council,  with  a  casting-vote,  when  the  members 
were  equally  divided.  Bat  as  the  number  of  councillors,  exclu- 
sive of  the  governor-general,  was  four,  this  power  was  rarely 
exercised.  At  this  time,  no  Indian  experience — ^no  qualification, 
indeed,  of  any  kind  was  requisite  to  make  a  member  of  council. 
The  Council  with  which  Warren  Hastings  long  sat  to  administer 
the  affairs  of  the  Indian  Empire  was  composed  of  one  civil  servant 
of  the  Company,  and  three  strangers  sent  out  from  England.  It 
often  happened,  therefore,  that  the  governor-general  was  outvoted 
in  Council.  The  contention  which  was  thus  engendered  obstructed 
the  progress  of  administration,  and  it  was  felt  that  uninstructed 
soldiers  or  civilians,  fresh  from  England,  did  not  make  the  best 
Indian  Councillors.     A  new  Act  was,  therefore,  passed  by  the 
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LegiaUture,  reducing  the  number  of  Conndllors  to  three,  and 
detemiiiimg  that  no  one  (the  goremor  and  oommander-in-ebief 
excepted)  should  be  competent  to  nt  in  Council,  nntil  he  had 
Berred  twelve  yean  in  the  civil  service  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany. The  same  Act  empowered  the  goTernor-general  and  the 
minor  governors  to  act,  in  certain  cases,  without  the  concurrence 
of  their  Council,  declaring  that  the  exercise  of  such  power  would 
tend  "  to  the  strength  and  KCnritf'  of  the  British  possessions  in 
India,  end  give  vigour  and  dispatch  to  the  measnres  and  prooeed- 
ings  of  the  Executive  Government"  Under  this  Act,  the  Supreme 
Government  of  India,  in  efieot,  consisted  of  the  governor-general, 
the  commander-in-clite£  and  two  members  of  the  Bengal  Civil 
Service.  This  constitntion  was  retained  nntil  the  year  IR34, 
when  considerable  changes  were  introduced.  The  Supreme 
Council  wsB  then  made  to  consist  of  two  members  of  the  Bengal 
Civil  Service,  a  military  officer,  selected  from  any  one  of  the 
three  Presidencies,  and  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  Indian 
army.  In  addition  to  these,  a  legislative  member  of  council, 
selected  from  the  legnl  profession  at  home,  was  alao  appointed. 
But  he  had  properly  no  concern  with  the  ordinary  executive 
business  of  government,  it  being  decreed  thitt  be  was  "  not  to  be 
entitled  to  sit  or  vote  in  council,  except  in  meetings  thereof  for 
making  laivs  and  regulations."  The  cooatitiition  of  the  SnprenM 
Council,  as  established  in  1834,  was  not  affected,  except  in  its 
legislative  capacity,  by  the  subsequent  Act,  passed  twenty  years 
afterwards. 

The  Presidency  of  Bengal,  which  is  the  seat  of  the  Supreme 
Government,  now  stretches  from  Orissa  to  the  Punjanb.  Though, 
in  1 834,  it  extended  no  farther  north  than  the  banks  of  the  Sntledge, 
it  was  rightly  considered  that  the  administrative  duties  of  so  vast 
«  tract  of  country  could  not  be  adequately  superintended  by  one 
man.  It  was  proposed,  therefore,  to  divide  the  Bengal  Presides^ 
into  two,  calling  the  northern  portion  of  it  the  Presidency  of  Agra. 
For  this,  the  India  Bill  of  1834  provided.  It  was  ori^nally 
intended  that  this  new  Presidency  should  have  k  eoimeil  of  ib 
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owd;  bttt,  on  farther  rafleotion,  it  wu  conaidered  lufficient  to 
appoint  ■  lientenftnt-governor,  with  certain  miniateriftl  officers, 
tbe  dntiet  of  the  appointment  being  almost  entirely  of  an  adminU- 
tntire  character,  and  within  the  ability  of  an  able  and  energetic 
ierrant  of  the  Company  to  perform.  The  change  was  attended 
with  the  most  satiabctory  resoltsj  so  satinfactory,  indeed,  that  no 
one  doubted  that  if  the  remaining  portion  of  the  old  Bengal  Pre- 
sidency were  placed  nnder  a  lientenant-goTemor,  with  similar 
powers,  so  as  to  relieve  the  goremor-general  altogether  from  the 
detvls  of  local  administration,  whilst  exenusing  a  general  super- 
intendence and  control  over  tbe  political  afiain  of  &e  great  Empire, 
another  step  forward  in  the  good  government  wonld  be  made. 
For  this  aalntary  change,  the  Act  of  1S54  has  provided  j  and  tbe 
old  Bengal  Presidency  has  now  passed  nnder  the  administration 
of  two  lieatenant- governors,  able  and  experienced  servants  of  the 
Company;  the  Supreme  Government  exercising  over  them,  as 
over  the  Governors  of  Bengal  and  Madras,  a  general  control. 
The  lientenant-govemorehip  of  the  North-western  Provinces, 
einoe  its  fint  institution,  haa  been  held  by  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe, 
by  Mr.  Alexander  Ross,  by  Mr.  T.  C.  Robertson,  by  Sir  George 
Clerk,  by  Mr.  Thomason  (who,  after  holding  the  office  for  many 
yean  with  great  disUnotion,  died  at  bii  post,  shortly  after  bii 
nomination  to  the  government  of  Madras),  and  by  Mr.  J.  B. 
Colvin.  For  the  goyernment  of  Bengal,  the  Company  have 
been  fbrtanate  in  the  election  of  an  officer  pecoliarly  qoalified  tor 
the  dntiea  devolving  npon  him.  For  sone  years,  Mr.  Halliday, 
a  civilian  of  high  character  and  nncommon  ability,  as  Secretary  to 
the  Bengal  Government  had  been  little  less  than  the  Governor 
of  tbe  Lower  Provinces  of  India.  His  nomination  to  the  office, 
therefore,  fbond  him  ripe  for  his  work. 

The  Presidencies  of  Madras  and  Bombay  have  each  a  Governor 
and  a  Conncil  of  their  own.  The  Cooncil  conuats  of  two  members 
of  tbe  Civil  Service,  with  the  local  Commander-in-Chief^  as  an 
"  extraordinary  member."  The  governors  and  connoillors  are 
appointed  in  the  same  manner  as  are  those  of  the  chief  Preii- 
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dencf.  Tho  power  of  these  local  govennnenU  has  been  tnaik 
limited  b;  their  BubordinaUoii  to  the  Sapreme  Government ;  ud 
the  necesBity  of  freqitent  reference  to  the  great  central  ftothoii^, 
especially  in  matters  compelling  an  ezpenditnre  of  the  publia 
money,  is  said  to  cramp  th^  energies  and  to  limit  their  ntihty. 
The  armies  of  the  different  I^eidencies  are  entirely  distinct  from 
each  other — each  being  under  its  own  commander-iu-chiefl  and 
serving  within  its  own  local  limits — except  when  the  emergenoei 
of  the  service  call  them  together  into  the  field  beyond  the  limiti 
of  our  own  territories,  as,  for  example,  in  Bnrmah  or  Afghaniatan. 
Under  these  Beveral  goremmenta,  the  administratire  bnaineH 
in  the  dominions  of  the  East  India  Company  is  performed  chiefly 
by  the  covenanted  civil  servants  of  the  Company.  Up  to  the  year 
1854,  these  civil  servants  were  appointed  by  the  Directors.  The 
patronage  was  divided  among  the  several  members  of  the  Conrt; 
and  each  individual  appointment  (civil  or  military)  was  in  the 
gift;  of  one  particular  Director.  No  patronage  belonged  to  the 
Court  collectively,  and  so  long  as  the  Director's  nominee  was  of 
the  required  age,  and  was  sufGciently  endowed,  mentally  and 
financially,  to  pass  through  a  certain  course  of  study  at  tbe  Cam< 
pany'H  college  at  HailejbuTy,  there  was  nothing  to  restrict  tbe 
selection  of  youths  destined  to  become  the  judges  and  finandera 
and  diplomatists  of  our  Eastern  Empire.  The  objections  to  such  a 
system  were  rather  apparent  than  real ;  that  is  to  say,  they  were 
baaed  rather  upon  certain  presumed  theoretical  defects  than  upon 
any  sufficient  practical  prooia  of  its  evil  operation.  It  was,  hoV' 
ever,  denountied  as  a  close  system;  its  exclusiveness  was  said  to 
be  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  the  country.  It  was,  indeed,  a 
monopoly  of  patronage — as  though  patronage  were  not  always  a 
monopoly — and,  therefore,  to  share  the  fate  of  all  the  other  mono- 
polies which  had  been  wrenched  from  the  Company's  hands. 
The  India  Bill  of  1853  proposed  to  strip  the  Directors  of  all 
their  civil  patronage,  and  to  throw  it  open  to  public  competition. 
There  were  not  wanting  able  and  experienced  men,  who  contended 
that  the  change  would  be  rather  an  innovation  than  a  refi>rma- 
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tion;  bat  the  CoropaD^'s  Goveniment  was  emioently  nnpopular, 
■sd  the  propoiition  was  carried  throagh  Parliament.  In  what 
manner  effect  was  to  be  giren  to  the  cUaae  was  not  koown,  even  by 
the  frainera  of  U;  but  a  commiaaioD,  of  which  Mr.  Macaalay  was 
a  member,  was  aabseqaeDtly  appointed  to  mature  a  pracdcable 
■jstem,  nnder  which  all  the  civil  appointmeatu  in  the  Company's 
aervice  might  be  held  np  to  public  competition,  and  the  best  quali- 
fied candidates  selected  from  among  the  crowd  of  competttora. 

The  principle  is  so  excellent,  that  it  is  especially  to  be  hoped 
that  the  practical  operation  of  the  new  system  may  not  disappoint 
pablie  expectation.  Iiooking  hack  to  the  past  reaolts  of  the  old 
regime,  it  is  apparent  that  good  government  has  not  made  such 
rapid  strides  in  India  as  the  philanthropist  would  desire.  But  it 
would  be  nnjust  to  deny  that  there  has  been  a  steady  progressive 
improvement;  that  the  Company's  servants  have  every  year  be- 
come  more  zealous  and  more  efficient ;  and  that  under  British  rule, 
judged  by  every  legitimate  test,  the  prosperity  of  the  country, 
and  the  happiness  of  the  people,  have  been  greatly  angmented. 
Of  some  of  the  more  remarkable  improvements  which  have  been 
carried  into  effect,  or  are  in  progress  of  execution,  it  will  pre- 
sently be  our  dnty  to  speak.  Bat  something  more  may  be  said 
in  this  place  about  the  chief  agency  of  these  improvements — the 
civil  service  of  the  Company,  the  old  constitation  of  nhioh  ia 
sow  becoming  an  bialorical  &ict 

That  the  time  was  when  these  servants  of  the  Company- 
bung  partly  traders,  and  partly  administrators — by  their  nnre- 
atrained  appetite  for  unhallowed  gains,  and  the  general  lawless- 
nets  of  their  conduct,  made  for  themselves  unsavoury  reputations, 
is  not  to  be  qnestioned.  They  went  ont  to  make  rapid  fortunes; 
and  they  made  them.  They  were,  with  rare  exceptiona,  nnicru- 
pnloQs,  rapadoua,  corrupt.  Their  administradve  powers,  as  super- 
intendents of  revenue-collection,  or  dispensers  of  jnstice — then, 
however,  of  comparatively  limited  extent — were  often  made  sub- 
servient to  personal  objects,  and  prostituted  to  thdr  cupidity. 
Little  by  little,  this  reproach  of  oar  administration  was  wiped 
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airsfi  and  ever;  jearhueMii  tjx  improranent,  both  in  th«  moral 
purity,  and  the  iotellectiul  eEBoisncj  of  the  men  to  whom  the  exe- 
cutive duties  of  the  govemraeiit  have  been  intrusted.  The  raril 
MrrBBtB  of  the  Eaat  India  Company  have  long  forgotten  that 
they  were  traden>  They  are  now  forbidden  to  trade — forbidden 
to  have  pecaniary  traDBactiona  of  any  Had  with  the  natives  of  the 
country ;  and  it  in  only  by  men,  overpowered  by  a  weight  of  igno- 
rance and  malignity,  that  the  charge  of  corruption  ii  now  ever 
brought  against  them.  But  corruption  is  one  thing,  inefficiency 
is  another  ;  and,  throughout  the  discu«aione  of  the  year  1 853,  the 
ineffidency  of  the  civil  service  was  a  common  topic  of  diBconrae 
with  the  opponents  of  the  East  India  Company. 

The  dudea  of  the  Company's  Civil  Service  may  be  said  to  be 
threefold.  There  are  Fi^cal  duties,  Judicial  duties,  and  Diplo* 
inatic  duties.  Under  otae  or  other  of  the  two  former  heads  a  very 
large  proportion  of  the  covenanted  civil  servants  may  be  said  to 
range  themselvea.  The  oollection  of  the  revenue  is  a  matter  of 
greater  importance,  and  demands  the  possession  of  higher  admi- 
nistrative qualities,  than  may  at  first  be  apparent  to  those  who 
BqoBre  their  notions  of  such  matters  by  their  knowledge  of  the 
duties  and  capabilities  of  an  English  tax-gatherer.  The  great 
bulk  of  the  Indian  revenue  is  derived  from  the  land.  The  pay- 
ment made  to  the  state  by  the  occupant,  whether  a  large  land- 
holder, or  a  petty  cultivator,  is  of  the  mixed  charaiUer  of  tent 
and  tax.  The  collector  of  the  revenue  so  rused  is  not  (to  use 
the  words  of  a  recent  writer,  himself  a  member  of  the  Com- 
pany's tavi\  service],  "  is  not  so  much  a  recdver  of  taxes,  aa  a 
representative  of  the  great  laud-lord  of  the  country.  .  .  .  The 
collector  registers,  in  minute  form,  all  the  landed  property  of  the 
district,  and  all  the  rights  connected  with  it,  and  all  transfers  as 
they  occur;  be  estimates  the  rent  of  the  land,  fixes  the  share 
thereof  to  be  taken  by  government,  and  the  share  to  be  left  to 
subordinate  holders.  When  it  is  so  fixed,  he  collects  the  revenue 
aa  it  becomes  due.  If  delay  or  remission  is  granted,  it  can  only 
bo  through  him.     If  there  is  failure  of  payment,  he  investigates 
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the  CKuse;  uid,  if  there  be  no  good  exnue,  lie  exercises  the  nim- 
tnaiy  power  of  rekliBing  by  dirtraint,  imprisoDmeDt,  and  (ooder 
the  ordere  of  his  ntperior)  «DiinImeiit  of  leuei,  or  gale.  He  also 
reoeires  and  menagea  the  miaoellaneona  rerenne  derived  from 
■ereral  other  soarcea.  He  has  a  large,  sammary  jurisdiction  in 
eTeiylbing  connected  with  the  rent,  and  with  the  posiession  of 
landed  property.  He  deoidea  all  aniti  by  anperior  against  infe- 
rior holders  for  thereat  of  the  season;  he  hears  oomplaints  of  the 
latter  against  the  former  regarding  alleged  exaction,  and  gives 
anmrnary  remedy  for  fbrdble  dispossession  of  land.  He  manage* 
die  property  of  government."*  This  is  something  very  different 
tnta  mere  tax-gathering.  An  In^an  revemie-offlcer  is  invested, 
to  a  certain  extent,  in  all  eases,  with  the  office  <rf  the  judge ;  that 
is  to  say,  he  deoides,  in  disputed  cases,  what  is  to  be  paid,  as  well 
as  collects  the  payment.  Bnt  beyond  this,  in  some  parts  of  India, 
the  fiscal  and  magisterial  dntiei  am  combined,  so  that  an  officer  is 
at  oaee  in  the  titular  and  actoal  condition  of  collector  and  magis> 
trate.  No  anifbrmity  in  this  respect  has  yet  been  attained ;  and 
the  advantages  of  the  oomhination  of  the  two  offices,  are  at  least 
open  to  discosaion. 

It  has  been  often  remarlced,  that  the  tendency  of  recent  arrange- 
ments for  the  distribntion  of  the  administrative  agencies  of  the 
Company,  has  been  to  elevate  the  revenna  department  of  the 
public  eervioe  at  the  expense  of  the  judicial;  and  it  is  acknow- 
ledged, even  by  the  defenders  of  the  old  system,  that  the  jndi* 
cial  department  is  the  weakest  point  of  the  Company's  adminis- 
tration. Great  effints  were  made  by  Lord  Comwallis,  at  the  close 
of  the  last  centary,  to  elevate  the  obaracter  of  the  Company's 
judges.  The  administration  of  justice  had  been  considered  as  "  a 
subordinate  doty  attached  to  the  office  of  collector  of  the  raveaues." 
Bnt  be  determined  to  "vest  the  collection  of  the  rerennee,  and  the 
administration  of  jastice,  in  separate  officers."  The  prindpal 
jadgeahipe,  he  determined,  shonld  be  the  "  first  id  importance  in 
the  Civil  Service,"  and  conferred  mily  on  men  "  distingnisbed  fur 
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their  integrity,  ability,  and  knowledge  of  the  manners,  eiistoni8| 
and  langnages  of  the  natires ;  and  their  allowances  shoold  be  pro- 
portionate to  the  greatness  of  their  trust"  Bnt  somehow  or 
other,  in  process  of  time,  under  other  governors,  this  wise  system 
deteriorated,  and  the  elevation  of  the  judicial  character,  aimed  at 
by  Lord  Gomwallis,  was  never  effected.  The  judicial  department 
has  never  been  kept  distinct  from  others,  nor  has  any  legal  and 
judicial  training  been  considered  necessary  to  qualify  a  Company's 
servant  to  sit  on  the  Bench.  Men  have  sometimes  made  choice 
of  a  particular  line  of  the  public  service,  and,  as  &r  as  drcum- 
stanees  and  the  will  of  their  masters  have  admitted  of  the  adhe- 
sion, have  adhered  to  it  with  some  steadfastness.  But  the  general 
rule  is  to  pass  from  one  line  of  the  public  service  to  another,  as 
appointments  fall  vacant ;  so  that,  when  a  public  fnnctionaTT  has 
been  serving  for  some  time  with  credit  in  one  department,  and 
has  earned  promotion  by  his  zeal  and  assiduity,  he  is,  not  impro- 
bably, sent  to  another  part  of  the  country  to  serve  in  a  different 
department;  and  he  has,  perhaps,  all  his  local  and  functional 
experience  to  acquire  anew. 

The  machinery  of  judicial  administration  varies  in  different 
presidencies  of  India,  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  give  an  exact 
description  of  it  that  will  suit  all  parts  of  the  country.  But  the 
following  account  may  be  accepted  as  of  sufficiently  wide  applica- 
tion to  represent  the  general  pystem.  The  principal  civil  busi- 
ness is  entrusted  to  certain  native  judges.  In  almost  all  cases 
the  first  appeal  is  to  them.  The  increase,  both  in  the  number 
and  the  importance  of  these  native  judgeships,  is  one  of  the 
greatest  administrative  improvements  of  modem  times.  The 
native  judges  are  of  different  grades.  The  judicial  officer  of  the 
lowest  grade  is  called  a  "Moonsiff."  He  is  empowered  to  adjudi- 
cate suits  involving  questions  of  money  not  exceeding  £30.  From 
among  these  the  next  higher  grade  of  judges  are  chosen.  They 
are  called  *'  Sudder  Aumeens,"  and  their  jurisdiction  extends  to 
suits  of  £100.  From  these,  again,  the  highest  class  of  native 
judges,  called  "  Principal  Suddur  Aumeens,''  are  chosen.     The 
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jurisdiction  of  these  last  is  unlimited;  but,  in  all  cases,  there  is  a 
right  of  appeal  to  the  higher  functionaries ;  and  in  the  last,  where 
suits  extending  to  more  than  £500  are  concerned,  the  appeal  is  to 
the  Suddur  Court,  or  chief  judicial  tribunal  at  the  capital.  By 
these  native  judges  almost  all  original  suits  are  decided.  It  has 
been  stated  by  a  recent  writer,  on  the  authority  of  official  statis- 
tics, that  in  the  north-west  provinces  of  India,  in  the  year  1840, 
only  20  original  suits  were  decided  by  European  officers,  whilst 
nearly  45,000  were  decided  by  native  judges. 

Thus  the  European  judges  became,  almost  exclusively,  judges 
of  appeal.  The  system  is  one  of  native  agency,  with  European 
supervision.  The  English  **  Zillah  Judge,"  only  in  very  spedal 
cases,  exercises  original  jurisdiction.  He  sits  mostly  as  a  judge 
of  appeaL  In  cases  involving  a  larger  amount  than  £500,  ao 
appeal  lies  from  him  to  the  Suddur  or  chief  court,  at  the  capital. 
This  is  at  once  a  supreme  civil  and  criminal  tribunal.  *'  There 
are,*'  says  Mr.  Campbell,  ''at  present,  (1852),  five  judges  in  the 
court  at  Calcutta,  and  three  at  Agra;  at  Madras,  one  member  of 
Council  is  president,  and  there  are  three  ordinary  judges;  at 
Bombay,  one  member  of  Council  is  president,  and  there  are  four 
judges."  These  judgeships  are  appointments  of  great  importance, 
with  high  salaries  attached  to  them,  and  they  are  generally  con- 
ferred on  some  of  the  ablest  men  in  the  service.  From  these 
Sudder  Courts,  again,  there  is  an  appeal  to  the  Privy  Council; 
but  as  such  appeals  involve  much  expense,  and  much  delay,  they 
are  necessarily  few. 

We  have  hitherto  spoken  only  of  civil  justice.  The  criminal 
justice  of  the  country  is  more  in  the  hands  of  European  officers. 
A  class  of  functionaries,  called  "  Deputy-Magistrates,"  has  been 
recently  established,  and  natives  of  India  find  entrance  into  it 
But  the  business,  generally,  is  conducted  by  European  magistrates 
and  judges.  The  magistrate  either  exercises  summary  jurisdic- 
tion, in  cases  sent  before  him  by  the  police,  or  he  commits  the 
prisoner  to  be  tried  by  the  Sessions'  judge,  according  to  the  nature 
and  extent  of  the  ofience.     Much  depends,  therefore,  upon  the 
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clurmctar  of  these  SessionB'  jod^.  The  dae  «diDiiiutntion  of 
justice  u  not  euy,  in  any  port  of  the  world.  In  Indie,  it  ie  espe* 
cjelly  difficult.  The  proceedinfi  before  the  English  judge  are 
earned  on  in  a  foreign  language ;  and  he  has  to  fithom  such  depths 
of  peijuTj,  as  in  this  conntrjr,  are  vholljr  unknown.  In  India, 
almost  any  amoont  of  ftlsft-Bwearing  may  be  obtained  for  a  few 
shillings— almost,  it  might  he  sud,  for  a  fbw  pence— bo  that  a  judge 
has  not  only  to  decide  according  to  the  evidence  before  him,  hnt 
according  to  what  appears  to  he  the  balance  of  credibility,  where 
different  parties  swear  to  totally  opposite  facts,  and  tn  all  pro- 
babili^,  both  are  lying.  To  do  this  satisfactorily,  it  ia  necessary 
that  the  judge  should  possess  a  distinct  knowledge  of  the  language, 
a  clear  insight  into  native  character,  and  a  good  perception  of  all 
those  local  and  inoidental  drcumatancei,  which  may  throw  a  side- 
light upon  the  case  adjadieated.  He  ought,  too,  to  be  experienced 
in  the  work  of  judicial  inveatigadon — to  possess  a  mind  habituated 
to  the  weighing  of  evidence — and  an  energy,  which  neither  the 
distressing  e&ots  of  the  climate,  nor  the  weariness  of  bnainesa 
without  interest,  can  overcome  or  rednce.  But  it  ia  not  always 
that  the  Sessions'  judges  are  selected  for  these  qualifications. 
"  Some  judges,"  says  an  able  member  of  the  Company's  civil 
servioe,  who  a  not  likely  to  over-state  the  case  as  against  his  own 
olaas,  "are  old  and  nervous;  some  are  old,  disappointed  and  cap- 
tions; and  cases  are  brought  before  them  under  the  most  nn- 
favonishle  circumstances.  Some  weigh  straws,  and  nnable  to 
make  np  their  minds,  think  acquittal  the  safest  course;  some  con- 
sidering themselves  charged  with  the  interests  of  the  prisoner,  as 
<fipoBed  to  the  magistrate,  seek  for  every  argament  for  acquittal, 
sidMtantial,  or  technical;  and  none  have  any  direct  interest  in  the 
•acceas  or  failnrp  of  the  ezecntive  administration.  Indeed,  with 
Indian  police,  Indian  witnesses,  Indian  contradictions,  and  clever 
Indian  criminals,  and  cut  off  as  the  judge  completely  is  from  many 
of  the  beat  means  of  discovering  the  truth,  it  requires  great  nerve 
and  great  confidence  in  the  proceedings  of  the  msgistrate  to 
convict,  vnleas  the  evidence  ii  more  overwhelming  than  can  be 
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general!;  obtained."  The  teadenc;,  indeed,  is  rather  to  the  ic- 
qaitt«l  of  the  guilty,  than  the  paniabment  of  the  innocent.  It  hu 
aometimei  happened,  that  for  want  of  legal  and  technical  eyidence, 
noloriona  offenders,  as  Thugs  and  Dakoita  (profeerional  morderen 
and  gan^-robbera),  have  been  acquitted,  apon  the  evidence  of 
membere  of  their  own  fraternity,  who  have  personated  prieatB, 
bankers,  or  other  respectable  witnesses,  and  sworn  an  adibi  in 
favour  of  their  comrades.  Instances,  on  the  other  hand,  of  exces- 
sive or  inconsistent  punishments  awarded  in  the  Company's  criminal 
courts,  might  be  adduced;  but  them  are  few  judicial  tribunals, 
against  which,  some  such  charges  might  not  be  brought.  On  the 
whole,  however,  it  must  be  admitted  that  this  department  of  the 
Company's  executive  government  is  more  deficient  than  any  other. 
We  shall  speak  presently  of  measurea,  which  u  supposed,  will 
have  the  effect  of  improving  the  system. 

The  third  and  last  of  the  three  great  classes  into  which  tkecivil 
functionaries  in  the  Company's  service  are  divided,  is  the  political 
or  diplomatic  The  ablest,  the  most  energetic,  and  the  most  am- 
bitious members  of  the  lervice,  have  generally  attached  themselves 
to  this  line.  The  diplomatic  appointments,  however,  have  not 
been  conferred  solely  upon  the  civil  servaata  of  the  Company. 
IMsting^ished  military  ofGcers  have  also  enjoyed  their  share  of 
them.  The  uames  of  Kirkpatrick,  Close,  Sydenham,  Ochlerlony, 
Malcolm,  &C. ;  and  in  more  recent  times,  of  Low,  Stewart,  Eraser, 
Sutherland,  Lawrence,  Ontram,  and  others,  indicate  a  large  par- 
lidpation  by  the  military  servi^  in  the  highest  diplomatic  appoint- 
ments. The  situations  of  which  we  not*  speak,  are,  for  the  moat 
part,  those  of  Residents  or  Agents  at  the  courts  of  the  native 
princes  of  India,  who  bold  their  principalities  under  sufEenoce  of 
the  paramount  power.  As  the  real  independence,  and  the  polidcal 
importance  of  these  native  princes  gradually  dwindled  down,  the 
respoDnbility  of  the  British  envoys  gradually  diminiBhed,  and  their 
functions  became  rather  administrative  than  diplomatic  The 
prograsi  of  events  on  the  great  continent  of  India  has  tended  to  the 
coooentration  of  all  real  power  in  the  British  Government;  the 
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soveieigiity  of  the  natiye  princes,  whose  territory  we  have  not 
aetuall J  ahsorbed,  is  at  best  only  a  shadow.  As  the  external 
inflnence  of  these  states  has  decreased,  the  representative  of  the 
British  government  has  concerned  himself  more  in  affidrs  of 
internal  administration.  The  principle  of  oar  connexion  with 
these  states,  as  regards  their  domestic  government,  is  that  we  should 
exercise  a  salutary  influence,  bat  should  not  attempt  to  control 
their  affairs.  The  post  is  one  that  requires  great  judgment  and 
great  tact; — readiness  of  resource,  sometimes  vigour  of  execution, 
and  always  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  manners,  the  institu- 
tions, and  the  languages  of  the  people.  In  these  posts,  the  civil 
servants  of  the  Company  have  often  exhibited  consummate  address. 
Mr.  Mounstuart  Elphinstone  at  Poonah ;  Sir  Richard  Jenkins  at 
Nagpore;  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  at  Delhi  and  Hyderabad;  Sir 
George  Clerk  in  the  Puojaub,  and  others,  whom  it  would  be  easy 
to  name,  have  exhibited  diplomatic  and  administrative  powers  of 
the  highest  character,  and  have  gathered  around  their  names 
imperishable  historic  associations. 

But  it  is  not  upon  the  individual  reputation  of  a  few  men — men 
who  would  have  distinguished  themselves  in  any  position — that 
the  high  character  of  a  service  is  to  be  founded.  It  might  be 
said  that  these  men  have  become  great,  not  by  reason  o^  but  in 
spite  of,  a  bad  system.  Such  men,  however,  as  Metcalfe  and 
Elphinstone,  though  brilliant  exceptions,  are  exceptions  only  as 
to  degree.  The  civil  servants  of  the  Company  are,  as  a  whole,  a 
body  of  men  unsurpassed  in  ability  and  integrity  by  any  similar 
body  of  men  in  the  world.  The  very  circumstances  of  their  posi- 
tion, oflen  thrown  as  they  are  on  their  own  resources,  when  little 
more  than  boys,  have  an  unfailing  tendency  to  develop  their  early 
powers,  and  give  a  certain  readiness  and  robustness  to  their  minds. 
When  no  more  than  twenty- three  years  of  age,  Charles  Metcalfe 
found  himself  alone  in  the  camp  of  Runjeet  Singh — at  once  the 
most  astute  and  the  most  unscrupulous  of  Eastern  potentates — 
charged  with  a  mission  of  the  highest  importance,  at  a  time  when 
the  invasion  of  India  by  the  confederate  armies  of  Napoleon  Buona* 
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parte  and  the  Emperor  Alexander  was  considered  an  event  of 
probable  contingency.  Men  thus  thrown,  in  very  early  life,  on 
their  own  resources,  acquire  a  confidence  in  themselves,  and  a 
readiness  of  execution,  not  to  be  acquired  by  any  other  kiud  of 
training.  All  the  previous  study  in  the  world — the  highest  de- 
gree of  forcmg  that  can  be  obtained  in  the  colleges  of  the  West — 
will  not  fit  men  to  play  their  part,  with  success,  in  the  strenuous 
realities  of  Anglo-Indian  administration. 

It  would,  however,  appear  probable  that  the  system  of  prepara- 
tory training  in  England  might  be  rendered  of  a  somewhat  more 
practical  and  serviceable  kind.  The  intent  of  the  Legislature  in 
throwing  open,  under  the  Act  of  1853,  the  service  to  public 
competition,  seems  also  to  have  embraced  an  improvement  in 
the  education  of  those  destined  to  take  their  place  in  the  rank 
of  Indian  administrators.  Hitherto  it  would  appear  that  too 
much  time  has  been  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  classical  languages, 
and  too  little  to  that  of  law  and  political  economy.  Perhaps,  too, 
the  Oriental  languages,  in  which  few  acquire  any  real  proficiency 
in  this  country,  have  occupied  too  large  a  space  in  the  curriculum 
of  EUiileybury  education.  In  the  scheme  of  education  propounded 
by  Mr.  Macaulay  and  his  colleagues,  general  literature,  his- 
tory, mathematics,  and  law,  are  more  considered  than  under  the 
old  system.  On  the  whole,  there  is  little  to  be  said  against  the 
new  educational  course,  judged  simply  on  its  own  merits.  The 
best  training,  however,  as  we  have  said,  is  that  which  men  make 
for  themselves  on  the  spot;  and  book-learning  of  any  kind  may 
be  acquired  at  too  heavy  a  cost,  when  excessive  study  weakens 
the  energies,  and  undermines  the  health  of  the  student 

The  admitted  want  being  a  want  of  that  kind  of  training  which 
fits  men  to  do  their  duty  efficiently  as  magistrates,  it  might  seem 
easy  to  supply  a  remedy.  But  nothing,  indeed,  is  more  difficult. 
It  would  be  hard  to  say  what  a  youth  is  to  acquire  from  books  in 
England  that  wUl  greatly  assist  him  in  the  work  of  preparation 
for  the  Indian  Bench.  The  study  of  English  law,  unless  very  ^ 
cautiously  pursued — pursued  with  a  due  understanding  of  the 
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rnvmer  in  nhidi  it  may  be  turned  to  accoant — will  only  copfiiM 
knd  bewilder,  and  land  >  man  on  the  borders  of  the  serrioe  with 
more  to  unlearn  than  to  learn — with  a  mind  rather  warped  by 
prejadtce  lluin  expanded  by  available  knowledge.  In  tbii  respect 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  change  wbich  has  allowed  a  larger 
mai^n  of  age  to  the  candidate  for  employment  in  the  In^n  einl 
service  will  be  beneficial  to  any  one  beyond  the  individual  himself 
who  profits  by  it.  To  the  stodent  of  Indian  history  it  is  do  new 
fact  that  the  most  distingnished  members  of  the  two  Beiricea  went 
ont  (o  India  as  boys,  and  were  actively  employed  in  important 
and  responsible  aituadooB  at  a  time  of  life  which,  under  the  new 
system,  will  see  onr  fntnre  Indian  jndges  and  diplomatists  cram* 
ming  at  the  nnirereities,  or  unfitting  themselves  for  tbe  isolation 
of  life  in  India,  by  a  foretaste  of  the  social  amenities  of  the  salons 
of  an  European  capital.  Men  who  leave  home  earliest  take  the 
firmest  root  in  India,  and  are  most  likely  to  render  the  eonntry 
emphatically  one  "of  their  adoption." 

Whilst  these  changes  are  being  introduced  into  the  civil  service 
of  India,  the  military  service  remains  unebanged.  It  was  a  part 
of  the  original  scheme  for  the  better  government  of  India,  under 
the  act  of  1853,  to  throw  open  the  scientific  brano^ee  of  the 
Company's  army  to  public  competition.  But  it  was  felt,  both  in 
and  ont  of  Parliament,  that  as  the  Company's  engiDeer  and  artil- 
lery regiments  were  snrpasaed  by  none  in  the  world,  any  inter- 
ference with  t)ie  existing  system  was  nncslled-for,  and  more  likely 
to  prove  injuriauB  than  beneficial  to  the  public  intareats.  The 
proposed  innovation,  therefore,  was  abaodosed;  and  the  initiatory 
power  of  appointment  to  all  branches  of  the  service  left,  as  befbttt, 
in  the  hands  of  the  Directors. 

The  army  of  the  East  India  Company  is  divided  into  three  large 
establishments  under  the  governments  of  the  three  presidendea  of 
Bengal,  Madras,  and  Bombay.  Slowly  expanding,  nnder  the 
force  of  necessity,  it  has  grown,  from  a  paltry  garrison  of  a  few 
Portuguese  soldiers  and  sailors,  into  an  immense  force  of  all  arms, 
admirably  officered,  disciplined,  and  equipped.     Tlie  great  bulk 
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of  tbii  anuy  coasisU  of  Kpojt,  or  Boldien  rearnited  from  snong 
the  people  of  the  oonntrj,  UohuninedftiiB  and  Eindooi  of  different 
euUa.  These  regiments  of  sepoya  Are  doubly  officered — officered 
by  men  Mlected  from  their  own  ranks,  and  by  Enropeant  ap> 
pmuted  by  the  Company,  the  latter  holding  the  anperior  oommands, 
and  having  the  actual  control  of  the  battaliooa.  The  aqioyg  are 
l<^al,  tTMtable,  patient  nnder  hardship,  and  brave  in  action  when 
led  by  officers  in  whom  they  rely.  Tbey  are  well  paid  and  well 
pensioned,  and  are  tme  to  Uieir  salt.  They  have  abundant  con- 
fidence in  the  good  futh  of  their  employers,  without  caring  to 
inquire  into  the  nature  of  the  goremment  by  which  they  are  so 
punctually  paid.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  any  change  in  their 
master)  would  not  have  the  effect  of  disturbing  tbia  conMenoe, 
which  lies  at  the  very  root  of  the  fidelity  by  which  alone  we  are 
able  to  maintain  our  position  in  the  country. 

The  officers  of  the  Company's  army,  whether  attached  to  native 
or  U)  European  regiments,  rise  by  seniority  in  their  respective 
branches  of  the  service,  and  up  to  •  certain  rank  in  their  respec- 
tive regiments.  There  is  no  promotion  by  purchase,  or  by  favour, 
or  in  reward  of  services — except,  in  the  last  case,  promotion 
by  brevet.  But,  of  the  5000  ofBcers  of  the  Company's  army,  a 
thousand  are  always  absent  &om  their  regiments  on  Etas'- employ. 
These  staff  situations  are  various.  Some  are  military,  some 
diplomatic  some  administrative.  Commands  of  irregular  corps, 
commissariat  appointments,  offices  at  native  courts,  commissioner- 
abips  in  newly-acquired  tracts  of  country,  situations  in  the  depart- 
ment of  public  works  (surveyorships  included),  with  many  oiheri 
that  might  be  named,  are  all  objects  of  ambition,  and  all  detach 
officers  from  their  corps.  In  the  more  recently  acquired  terri- 
tories, as  in  Arracan,  Scinde,  the  I^injaub,  Pegu,  &c,  a  large 
propordon  of  the  business  of  civil  administration  is  entmsted  to 
military  (Acers;  and  no  donbt  can  ejcist  that  in  these  provinces 
it  hsM  ever  been  most  efBcieotly  performed. 

Under  this  mixed  agency  the  admuiistration  has  been  carried 
on  with  inereasingly  good  results.     At  first  the  English  in  India 
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were  mere  mercbtnta.  Sabieqoently  they  becuna  half-mercliKDU 
and  btlf-Boldiera.  They  are  doit  aoldiera  and  admioiBtratorB;  And 
every  new  year,  it  is  hoped,  will  witness  the  absorption  of  tbe 
former  character  by  the  latter.  To  prophesy  that  we  have  reached 
the  limit  of  our  conqneats  wonid  be  unwise ;  but  it  is  certain  that 
we  have  never  before  heen  impressed  with  so  strong  a  senM  of 
the  necessity  of  devoting  all  onr  national  energies  to  tbe  great 
work  of  ameliorating  the  condition  of  the  people,  by  a  benevolent 
and  jodiciona  system  of  internal  administration,  What  we  have 
already  accomplished  merits  the  approbation  of  the  philacthropisL 
Huch,  under  onr  rule,  has  been  done  to  mitigate  the  evils  directly 
or  indirectly  resulting  from  the  croel  and  degrading  superstitions 
of  a  folse  and  barbarous  religion.  Education,  under  British  super- 
intendence, baa  made  great,  sind  is  now  making  still  greater, 
strides.  The  English  U  India  are  manfully  exerting  tberoselves 
to  diffuse  among  their  dusky  brethren  the  enlightenment  of  tbe 
Western  world.  When  it  is  considered  over  how  large  an  area 
their  educational  efforts  must  be  spread,  and  into  what  deep 
reoesses  they  must  penetrate — with  what  a  mass  of  prejudice  and 
selfishness  they  have  to  contend — what  vested  interests  in  dark- 
ness and  ignorance  are  to  be  encountered — aud  how  much  has  to 
be  unlearnt  before  anything  can  be  learnt — bow  tbe  people  are 
fenced  in  by  social  institutions  which  render  what  is  neighbourly 
kindness  in  the  West  only  insult  and  outrage  in  tbe  East — it  will 
readily  be  understood  that  such  efforts,  however  well  directed  and 
however  zealously  pursued,  must  be  alow  in  their  operation.  The 
masses  of  tbe  people  are  still  ignorant — still  sunk  in  degraded 
anperstition  ;  but  not  hopelessly  sunk.  Every  year  adds  largely 
to  the  number  of  the  enlightened ;  and  every  enlightened  Hindoo 
orMohsmmedan  is  more  or  less  an  apostle  of  education.  From  the 
great  towns,  in  which  public  authority  or  private  enterprise  has 
reared  colleges  and  schools,  the  light  of  knowledge  is  gradually 
radiating  into  remote  districts.  Nor  is  it  only  in  the  great  towns 
that  tbe  schoolmaster  pursues  his  calling  under  the  fostering 
enoouragement  of  the  European  ruler.     The  village  schools  are 
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increuing  In  number  And  efficiency;  and  every  year  seei  not 
only  a  vast  increase  in  the  number  of  scholars,  but  a  still  more 
striking  iinproveineat  in  the  character  of  the  iastrDCtion  wbicb  is 
afibrded  to  them. 

It  is  not  permitted  to  as  to  enter  into  details ;  but  it  may  ba 
biiefly  noted,  before  we  pais  on  to  glance  at  other  amelioratire 
eSbrta,  that  tbe  year  1864  wasi  distinguished  by  a  great  educa- 
tional movement,  from  which  the  happiest  results  are  expected 
to  flow,  when  the  system  then  initiated  is  more  fully  developed. 
Up  to  thii  time  there  had  been  in  our  educational  efforts  some- 
thing desultory  and  incoherent  But  the  great  measure  of  1851 
was  one  of  organization  and  combination.  The  educational 
became  an  integral  department  of  government  under  &  respon- 
sible minister.  The  administrative  agency  was  at  once  elevated 
and  extended.  For  the  first  time  there  was  an  open  and  authori- 
tative recognition  of  the  efforts  of  missionary  and  other  private 
bodies.  Grants  in  aid  were  offered  to  all  without  reference  to  tbe 
peculiar  tenets  of  the  presiding  authorities.  And  orders  went 
forth  for  the  institolion  of  universities,  which  were  to  confer 
degrees  upon  their  alumni.  In  all  this  there  is  good  hope  of 
progress ;  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  tbe  hope  will  be  fulfilled. 

All  other  remedies  for  the  evils,  under  wbicb  India  has  so  long 
suffered,  are  merely  secondary  and  subordinate  to  this — applied 
to  certain  obtrusive  symptoms  rather  than  to  tbe  seat  of  the  disease. 
But  they  have,  nevertheless,  been  productive  of  much  benefit  to 
the  people,  and  are  sufficient  In  themselves  to  show  that  we  have 
not  wholly  neglected  our  duties  as  oiviliaed  and  Christian  men. 
If  tbe  English  in  India  have  done  nothing  else  for  the  country 
over  which  they  have  been  mysteriously  ordained  to  role,  they 
have  caused  Suttee  (or  widow-burning) — Thuggee  (or  systematic 
gang-murder) — and  the  wholesale  destruction  of  female  infants,  to 
cease  from  olf  the  face  of  tbe  land.  Tbe  burning  of  vridows  was 
declared  illegal  in  the  Company's  territories  during  the  govern- 
ment of  Lord  William  Bentinck;  and  since  that  period  great 
efforti  have  been  made  to  bring  about  the  abolition  ol  this  bar* 
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barooa  rite  in  tLe  ctatea  nibj«et  to  tlw  naliTo  prinw.  Under  k 
vyftuD,  dutingnished  u  nocli  hy  id  wiadom  and  hamsni^,  u  bf 
iu  energy  end  Tigonr,  Thnggee  wee  elmeat  whollj  anppiMaed 
dnring  the  kdminiitimtioii  of  Loid  Ankland.  All  the  myiterie* 
of  the  mnidenrae  {voEeaeioii  being  thoroughly  mutered  by  oar 
Brituh  ofBeerm,  the  gangs  vere  banted  down  and  broken  np ;  and 
the  children  of  the  mnrdeiere,  who  would  have  followed  the  laine 
terrible  calling,  were  trained  to  peaeefol  pnmiita.  Bat  eren  more 
difficult  than  the  nippresnon  of  tbeae  enonnitiea  haa  been  the 
extinetion  of  Female  In&nticide,  The  magnitnde  of  the  evil  wai 
inereaaed  by  the  darkness  in  which  it  was  enreloped.  The  mcial 
exclaaiveneaB  of  the  people  rendered  the  crime,  however  palpable 
the  grow  reiulls,  difBcnlt  of  proof  in  indiridual  cases.  Bat  by  a 
Tariety  of  well-considered  meunrea — by  the  institution  of  ■ 
Gensas,  the  establialimeiit  of  a  wise  system  of  rewards  and  pnnisb- 
tnents — by  the  disconragement  of  those  costly  marriage-cereinoiiie* 
which  lay  at  the  root  of  the  evil — and  by  the  extraordinary 
energy  and  acttrity  of  some  of  the  officers  of  Goremment,  this 
atrocity  has  been  greatly  diminished,  and  in  some  places  wholly 
mppressed.  Among  those  who  hare  been  foremost  in  the  good 
work  of  striking  down  the  three  monster-evils  of  which  we  have 
apoken,  we  may  make  honoarable  mention  of  Colonel  Sleeman, 
Colonel  Lodtow,  Mr.  Willongbby,  Colonel  Melvill,  Mr.  Rukec, 
and  Sir  Henry  Lawrence. 

The  highest  honoor  is  reflected  by  these  measures  npoo  all  who 
were  ooneemed  in  giving  them  dfect.  Nor  less  worthy  of  hononr- 
able  mention  are  the  successful  efforts  which  have  been  made  to 
dviliee  savage  tribes,  and  to  introduce  order,  security,  and  good 
government  into  tracts  of  coontry  previously  ravaged  by  the 
depredational  excesses  of  a  lawless  people,  following  no  other 
calling  bat  that  of  habitual  rapine,  and  perhaps  given  np  to  the 
most  horrible  superstitions.  It  wonid  be  difficnlt  to  aver-valiie 
the  services,  in  the  great  cagee  of  humanity,  rendered  by  such 
men  asOvaiiBUidOatram,  in  the  Bheel  country  of  Ksndcish;  by 
Hall  and  T>\x(m,\ii^\kMr«kM&i',  wAV^  Uacpherson,  among  tba 
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KhondB  of  OriiBa,  a  people  given  up  to  the  inooneeivable  bar- 
bariam  of  oSering  np  baroan  aacriBcea  to  one  of  their  false  gods. 

But  it  ia  not  by  these  moral  agendea  alone  that  we  bave 
endeavoured  to  regenerate  the  natires  of  India.  India  ia  indebted 
to  her  European  conqnerora  for  many  great  material  works,  tend- 
ing to  develope  the  resonrcet  of  the  eonntiy  and  to  enrich  the 
people.  That  tibey  bare  riaen  fllowlj — that  time  waa  when  the 
English  in  India  wers  taunted,  without  any  atmtch  of  exaggera* 
tion,  with  baviog  itamped  upon  the  face  of  tho  conntrj  no  memo- 
rials of  their  prewnce — is  not  to  be  denied.  But,  in  tbia  reepect, 
recent  years  have  witnesaed  a  great  revolution.  More  m^ht  have 
been  done;  but  atill  mneh  has  been  done.  The  oanola  of  irriga- 
tion, which  do  BO  muob  to  fertilize  the  north-western  provinoes  of 
India,  are  in  themselves  imperishable  monuments  of  the  greatness 
of  the  English  people.  The  Great  Gangea  Canal  is  one  of  the 
nobleat  worka  which  the  world  faos  ever  aeen.  The  vast  problem 
of  railway  communication  in  India  has  been  solved.  In  sjnte 
of  the  doubts,  and,  in  some  instances,  the  sneers  of  the  experi- 
ODOed,  the  railway  in  India  haa  already  become  a  great  snccesa. 
The  prejudiced  native  haa  grat«fally  accepted  the  boon.  The 
"  lightning -post,"  as  the  people  felicitously  call  it  in  their  own 
language^  is  regarded  as  a  blessing,  which  every  man  desires  to 
see  extended  in  bis  own  direction.  Temporary  inconvenience 
may  be  created  in  some  quarters  by  the  diversion  of  the  stream  of 
commerce  into  new  or  more  exdnuve  channels ;  bnt  the  balance 
will  Boon  be  reacljnsted,  and  an  impulse  given  to  the  general  trade 
of  the  country  of  the  healthiest  and  moat  endnring  kind. 

With  the  prospect  of  continued  peace,  with  the  enei^es  both 
of  governing  bodies  and  of  individuals  now  stnuning  in  the  right 
direction,  with  an  enlarged  national  sense  of  the  duties  of  the 
mother  conntry  towards  her  great  Eastern  dependency,  there  is 
bopefid  assnrsDce  of  a  futnre  for  India  far  brighter  than  anything 
which  the  retrospect  yields  in  the  moat  proaperoos  epochs  of  her 
past  Bnt  much  remains  yet  to  be  done  for  the  people;  and  it  is 
only  by  nnintermittent  seal  in  behalf  of  the  subject  millions,  and 
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hj  nutuned  effbrts  wisely  directed  towarda  the  pnblic  g:ood,  tbat 
we  eon  utiafkctori]^  wire  the  great  problem  of  government  which 
has  been  laid  before  ni.  There  is  a  tendency  towards  ■  fitful 
ipaamo^  land  of  well-doing  against  which  it  were  to  be  desired 
that  the  ralers  of  India  shoiild  gnard  themselres.  The  stimnlns 
to  exertion  ought  not  to  reside  in  any  acddental  or  transient 
circomstance — in  the  fleeting  attention  of  Parliament,  the  oaanal 
interest  of  the  public,  the  activity  of  a  reform  sodety,  or  the 
hostility  of  disappointed  indiridnals.  It  is  only  by  continnallj 
striving,  as  though  viery  year  were  the  last  of  an  exjnring 
charter,  and  every  day  the  eve  of  a  great  Parliamentary  conflict, 
that  we  can  prove  oorselves  worthy  of  the  great  charge  entrusted 
to  us,  and  justly  the  ways  of  Qod  to  man  in  the  foundation  of 
the  British  In^an  empire. 
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